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PREFACE 


The articles contained in this volume were drafted before 
the territorial changes forming the new Province were carried 
out* It has therefore been found impossible to describe 
Eastern Bengal and Assam as a whole on the scale laid 
dbwn for Provinces generally ; but a short article has been 
prepared giving details so far as these wen available. 
Mr. B. C. Allen, I.C.S., wrote this article, and also ihe 
articles dealii^ with the former Province of Assam, with 
the exception of the section, on History, which was con> 
trib<’^f.d by Mr. E. A. Gait, C.I.E. The articles on Divisions, 
Districts, and places thenin in Eastern Bengal wen written 
Mr. C. G. H. Allen, I.C.S., and Mr. H. F. Howard, I.C.S., 
and were read by Mr. Gait. In both Eastern Bengal and 
.\acam the greater part of the material was collected by 
District officers, who examined the drafts in proof. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM 

Smstem Bngal and Aswin. — In 190Z the Province of 
Bengid covered an area of nearly 190,000 square miles, and 
cpatained a population of 78} million persons. The attention 
of the Government of India had for some time been drawn to 
the constantly 'accumidadng evidence of the excessive and 
intdlerable burden imposed upon the Bengal Government by 
a charge too great for a single administration, and of the con- 
sequent deleriotation in the standards of government, notably 
in portions of Eastern Bengal In December, 1903, the question 
of the zedistfibutkm of the territories included in the Provinces 
of Beogal and Assam was raised by the Government of India, 
and care^ conskteration was given to the various scdiemes 
whidi put forward with the object of carrying out what 
was admitted on all hands to be a very necessary measure of 
reform. It was recognized that there were strong objections to 
depriving the people of Eastern Bengal of certain privileges 
associated with the more devdoped forms of administration in 
India, to which for many years they had been accustomed ; 
and it was finally decided to form a Province administered by 
a Lieotenant-Govemor, with a LagBlative Council, a Board of 
Revenue, and the ordbsary mad>inery of an important charge. 
The new Province was constituted in C)€;tober, 1905, and by 
the Bengsl and Assam Laws Act provision was made for the 
application of the laws in force in the territories afiected by 
the diai^. The ciquial Is Dacca City, with Shillong as 
the summer sanitaiinm, and Chittagong as the seaport. 

The Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam consists of th^ 
territoriet formerly administered by the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, to which have been added the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions, together vndi the Districts of RSjshihi, Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguf1^ Rai4qpinr,BQgia,Pibna,andMilda. It is bounded on 
Ae 801^ hf the Bay of Bengsl; on the east by Ae territories 
uder Ae administiation of the Lientenant-Govemor of Burma 
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and by hilly country inhabited by independent tribes; on die 
north by the Himilayas ; and on die west by the^iiadhoniatl 
river up to the point where it breaks off from the Gangesi and* 
thence by the Ganges up to Sfthibganj. From that j>oint the 
boundary tuns along the western border onCSlda; Dinajpur, 
and Jalpaiguif Districts to the foot of the Himalayas. 

The total area of the Province is iii»569 square miles, of 
which 12,543 square miles are included in the Native States 
of Hill Tlppcm and Manipur. The present article contains 
but a brief account of the natural features, economic conditions, 
and administrative machinery of the new Province, and for 
further details reference should be made to the articles on 
Bengal and Assam. 

Phytlctl The Province includes the lower portions of the chief river 

Icataiat. systems of Northern and Eastern India, with a great variety of 
natural features in different tracts. 1 hat part of the area trans- 
ferred from Bengal, which stretches from the foot-hills of the 
Himftlayas to the Padm2 on the south, forms part of the great 
Gangetic plain and is wholly alluvial, with the exception of a 
strip of submontane country in Jalpaigur! and of an elevated 
tract of quasi-laterite soil, Imown as the Barind, on the con- 
fines of the Districts of DinAjpur, Malda, Rljshahi, and Bogra. 
The general level of the country is very low, especially in 
Rangpur'Hhd the central part of RajshAhi, where the rivers 
have silted up and there is a network of moribund streams and 
watercourses. In the extreme north, the Sinchula Hills in 
Jalpaigurf rise abruptly to a height of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet; 
but the tract lying south of this within the angle formed by the 
converging channels of the Ganges and Brahmaputra is a rich^ 
alluvial country, which stretches north-^stwards firom the 
Ganges, and southwards from the submontane forest belt, in an 
expanse of almost monotonous fertility, clothed with perenniaf 
turi, and vrell provided with water carriage. 

From west to east at right angles to the upper portion of this 
tract, in Assam proper, stretches the Brahmaputra valley, which 
forms an alluviid plain about 450 miles Icmg with an average 
breadth of 50 miles. Atxmt the centre of the valley there is a 
tract of mountainous country known as the MikIr Hills, 
which covers an area of about s,ooo square miles, and contains 
peaks upwards of 4,000 feet in height Low hills of gneissic 
rock are also found on boA sides of the river in the neighbour- 
hood of Gauhiti and Goilpiia, but elsewhere there is little to 
interrupt the even levd of ^{dain. The Brahmaputra, thioq|^ 
the greater part of jts eomse^ is bounded on either side by 
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stieldiee of marsh land cov er e d with high gnu» jungle. Farther 
inland the Icvd rises, and there is a belt, usually of consideiable 
breadth, of permanent cultivation, the staple crop raised being 
traaqdanted rke. In most parts of the valley this belt supports 
a ftirly dense pop jlation, but nearer the bills cultivation again 
fidls oiQ and grassy plains and forests stretch to their feet. 
The general aspect of the valley is extremely picturesque. 
On a clear day the view both to the north and the south is 
bounded by hills, while behind the lower ranges of the Him- 
alayas snowy peaks glisten in the sun. The rice-fields are 
interspersed with groves of feathery bamboos, and on every 
side there are rivers, woods, and pools. ’The slopes of the 
lower hills are clothed with forest, and the rivers that debouch 
updb the plain issue through goiges of exceptional beauty. 

A mountain system known as the Assam Range separates 
the valley just described from that of the Surma. This range 
projects at right angles from the Burmese system, running 
almost due east and west. The central portion consists of a 
line table-land at an elevation of nearly 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; but on the east and west alike the hills, as 
a rule, take the form of sharply serrated ridges. The highest 
point in British territory is Mount Jlpvo in the Naga Hills, 
whoafe summit is nearly 10,000 leet above sea-level. The 
Surma Valley is a flat plain about 125 miles long by 60 wide, 
shut in on three sidea by ranges of hills. The western end 
of this valley lies very low, and, as in the rest of the delta, 
the banks of the rivers are the highest portion of the country. 
During the rains the greater part of western Sylhet lies under 
water, but in Cachar and eastern Sylhet the conditions of life 
are less unfavourable. Blue hills bound the view on every side, 
and the villages are surrounded by dense groves of fruit trees. 
The hills rise like a wall along the northern border, but on the 
south outlying ranges from the Tippera system project into 
the valley. 

The south of the Province includes the delta of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra, and is also mainly alluvial ; but on the 
confines of Dacca and Mymensingh the Madhupur Jungi.£, 
a tract with a stiff clay soil resembling that of *^he Barind, rises 
above the alluvium, and in the south-east the hill range that 
divides Assam from Burma projects into it It is a great deltaic 
tract, enriched by annual deposits of fertilizing silt from a hun- 
dred interladng rivets, and possessed of an abundant water- 
supi^. Owiiig to the annual ov erflow of the great rivers that 
traverse it, this tract remains ptaclically undor water for six 

B a 
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•Kndit of die yew, die lilfagei •tand 4 a 1^ luoiiiids 
ftoiD thie mate of wattOf and at diia aeaaon boats ate the only 
neons of oomniinication. The aODvial rioe 4 dds cease gt the. 
rivers dmar near the sea, and this portioo of the ddta is an 
intricate system of sea-ciedU and balfibrmcd islandt, densdy 
dothed in nany places widi jnn(^ and qausely inhalnted. 
On the sooth-eiutem ftontier « anooessaon of loir ranges covm 
the east of die Quttagong Division and HiO Tippera. None 
of them is of any gieat heiidit^ hot the SfOkund bill rises to 
1,155 ^ ^ Chittagong Hill Tiacts they attain a 

greater altitude, the highest peaks being Keokiidang (4,.o34 
feet) and Pyramid Hill (3,016 feet). These hills are covered 
with bamboo jungle and brnsbwood, and are separated by 
cultivated river valleys; a nanhw strip of rice divides 
them from the sea, and to the south a series of low fiat islands 
skirt the coast, while the shores have>the same mangrove vege-. 
tadon as in the Sundarbans. * * 

Riven. The Tsanp<^ which is probably identical witb the Brahma* 
PUTRA, is believed to enter the Assam Valley from the Tibetan 
table-land by the channel known as the Dihang. It then 
fiows for a distance of about 450 miles in a south-westerly 
direction, and, on readiing the western extremity of die Assam 
Kange, turns south and finally unites with the main stream of 
the Ganges at Goalundo. ^n its course through the plains of 
Bengal the Brahnuqiutra is known as the Jarnunl, and the 
Ganges as the Padmi, while the Megfanft is the name assigned 
to the gigantic river formed by the oonfiuence of tbor waters. 
The Surma is mie of the li^est tributaries that Joins diis 
immense system. It rises in the mountain ranges on the 
northon boundary of Manipur, and alter a tortuous course* 
of 560 miles fidls into the old bed of the Brahmaputra near 
Bhairab BIstr. All of these rivers, with their countless afiluents 
and distributaries, are heavily laden with silt, much of whicn i; 
deposited in times of flood in the neighbourboodbf thdr banks. 
The slope of the country is thus always away from, and not 
towards, the river duumels, and die water in the numerous 
cross-channds flows from, and not into, the mun streams. 
A m%hty volume of turgid water thus spreads over the country, 
until, leaving the silt bdiind, it finds an exit by fresh drainage; 
cbaimds. 

tiohisaad In the extreme south an interiacing network of hstuari^ 

*'**■'** rivers, and mtereontses ondoses a vast number of is la nds 
of various shqies aaa% iriach are tbemsdves often half 
aaamp, The hugest Of these are Dakhw Shahraipur, 
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SahbwIp^ atid Hatia, at the mouth of the 
Kutubdia off the Chittagong coast. At the e aste rn a:i4 
of the A ssa m Vallcjr a laige island, known as the lOjoiii 
has been fonned by a change in the main channd of the 
Brahmaputra. During the rains the greater part of Eastem 
Bengal is under water, and huge swamps ,are fanned some 
of which, like the Chalan BIl, are of very amsderable size. 

In the cold season these great meres dry up^ and water remains 
only in the lowest portions of their basins. In the Manipur 
valley there is a lake^ the Loktak, which is of a much more 
permanent description and covers an area of about ay square 
miles. 

The whole of the Province as blessed with an abundant, RainlUl, 
rainfall, and though it is occasionally unfavourably distributed, 
failure of the monsoon and the famine that accompanies such qnakei. 
failure are alike unknown. . Over the Province as a whole the 
annual rainfall generally ranges from 70 to 140 inches. The 
maximum is reached at Cherrapunji, on the southern fiure 
of the KhSsi Hills, which is one of the wettest places on the 
surface of the globe, and has an average rainfall of no less than 
458 inches. The rainfall is also very heavy in the country 
lying immediately to the south of the Assam Range and the 
Himalayas. Storms and cyclones are rare in the interitv of the 
Province, but (^clones and storm-waves from time to time 
sweep over the low-lying country near the estuary of the 
Meghna. In October, 1897, the islands of Maiskhll and 
Kutubdia were devastated by a storm-wave, and there was 
a terrible cyclone in Backeigunge in 1S76. Northern Bengal 
and Assam are liable to earthquakes, which occasionally do 
much damage. The shock of 1897 wrecked all masoniy 
buildings in Shillong, Sylhet, and Gauhati, and upwards of 
i,6uo persons were kill^ by falling houses and landdipa> 

* The total population of the Province in 1901 was 30^961,4591 Popsla- 
of whom 15,771,904, or 51 per cent, were males. Almost the^^ 
vriiole of these persons were livix^ in British territory, as only 
457*790 ^*^ore enumerated in the two Native States of HiU 
Tippeia and Manipur. Eastem Bengal is paiticulaily hoeldiy, 
and each succeeding enumeration has disclosed a large increase 
in the population of this portion of the Province. Between 
1881 and 1901 the population of the Dacca and Oiitlagong 
Divisions increased by 27 percent The climate and conditions 
of the Surmn Valley are also fiuriy favourable^ and in this 
portion of the Province the increase between iSSi and 1901 
Amounted to 17 percent TIte histeiy of Ncnihem Beig^ htf 
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been I«h' Mt&fiwioiy. Tlie fiven have been siltiqg op their 
. bed^ die land it naterkggedi and qMdemics of malarial fever 
have been aerioas and proloiiced. PnbUc health has been bad 
in Dini^par, R^|ri>lhi« Rangpur^and Ptbna;. and the Rijshihi 
Divirioii riioved an inoeaae of onty lo per cent, in the twenty 
yean dmt p receded die last Census. The Assam Valley has 
sodeted recently fiom a very deadly form of malarial fever 
known as AriB tairi and in one District in which this disease 
broke oat m an aggravated Ions, the decrease cS pcqiulation 
b e tween 1891 and zpot amounted to no less than 35 per cent., 
a g re a ter psopordon dian reported from any other District in 
Btitaih India in 1901. This decrease cf the indigenoas popu- 
lation wo^ ' h oi ra ve r, counterbalanced by the importation of 
garden oa(die% and dm net growth in the Assam Valley Divi- 
sion b e twe en i88« and 1901 amounted to 16 per cent. In the 
Piovinoe as a whole the increase in each intercensal period was 
as fiBOosm: zSya-Si, 11 per cent; 1881-91, 10 p« cent; 
1891—1901, 10 per cent ; and the total increase between 1873 
and >901 vma 34 per cent The density of the Province as a 
whole to 190s woa 308 persons per square mOe for British 
t e tiii or y onfy, and 178 per square mile after includii^ the 
aparsdy populated Native States of Hill Tippeia and Macipur. 
But in the aeveial Districts dm variations from this mean are 
very laqp^ Dacca coming at one end of the scale with an 
average density of 95s per square mile and the Lushai Hills 
at the other with an average density of 11. With the exception 
of Jalpaigm\ all dm Bengal Districts of the Province are fully 
popolateii^ in plaoea the density of the rural population is 
extmotdhmiy, the hightot point being readied in die Srinagar 
ftl/MW of Dam District, whore there is a ruxal population of 
1,787 pcreon s per square mile. In the Surma Valley, Sylhet 
haa a populatioo of over 400 per square mile; but the Dis- 
bricto of the Assam Valley are apaisdy peopled, and the nuud- 
nHun is le e ch ed in KamrOp widi 153 per square milo In the 
hille dm popnlarion k naturally qmrse and nowhere exceeds 
44 per aqpna mOe. 

Tim great meiority of the poptdadon live in rural areas, and 
in 1901 011^ 9 per cent, were enumerated in the 6r towns the 
Province cositeini, Needy all of these {daces are small, and 
unlnipnrtenl^ and dm average population in rpor was only 
ia,o8t. The kagnt tewns are Dacca (90,54a), and Ihphal 
in M a w i p sa r (67^09^ the latter place possesses no urban 

cha i acte ik l fc tf and ii.nn dwi g i o iw n vfflage radier than a town. 
No odmrtewii had a po p ula ti on of as many aa 15,000; and in 
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only four towns— IUmpur Boaua» Sikajganj, Narayanganj^ 
CHiTTAGOifG— did the number of inhAbitants eyre ed 
scsooo. In the plains the villages usually take the form of 
scattered clumps of houaes, embedded in dense groves of 
bamboos and fridl trees ; but in the flooded tracts the cottages 
arc often huddled together on sites which have been artificially 
raised above flood-level. In the hills the villages are generally 
built on open sites near the summit of the ridges^ and among 
the Nkgfis almost attain to the siztr of little towns. 

Of the 31 millions of persons who^ in round numbers, 
constitute the population of the Province, 18 millions are 
Muhammgdans^ millions are Hindus, and millions 
uimistic tribes. The Muhammadans are largely in th^ majority 
in Eastern Bengal, and in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions 
there are zo} million Musalmilns to 4I million Hindus. In 
the RSjsh&hi Division tltey are likewise in a majority, and they 
form more thtpi half the population of Sylhet In tlie rest of 
Assam they are far from numerous, and in this portion of the 
Province the distinctive feature in the population is the laige 
number of unconverted tribesmen. Tribes of Tiheto-Burman 
origin inhabit the hills, and the Bodo race is found in the 
Him&layan tarai as far west as Dindjpur. In Chittagong there 
is a considerable Buddhist population, most of whom are 
Maghs. Christians numbered 66,000, more than one-fourth 
of whom w'ere living in the KhAsi and JaintiA Hills. There 
is also a large Roman Catholic community with traces of 
Portuguese descent in Dacca District 
*From the point of view of agriculture, the Province enjoys Agricul- 
advantages for which it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
any other part of India. The rainfitll is abundant, is usually 
well distributed, and is never known to fail. The land of the 
dglta is enriched by yearly deposits of silt ; aiid, in spite of 
the presence of a great number of rivers, several of which are 
of enormous size, the damage done by flood is seldom serious. 

The climate, the soil, and the river systems are all alike 
faTOurable to cultivation, and such £ calamity as famine or 
even scarcity is practically unknown, though some local distress 
was caused by the high price of rice in z9o6.^ 

1‘he staple . food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 covered 
68 per-cent of the total cropped area. The abundant rainfall 
renders artificial irrigation unnecessary, though in the Him* 

Alayan taraf the people not infrequently divert the water of the 
hill streams to their fields, and by this means raise rich crops 
from soil which is sometimes poor and sandy. The two most 
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important crops raised for export are jute and tea. Jute in 
1903-4 covered an area of 3,100 square miles. This fibre is 
veiy generally cultivated in the Districts of Rangpur, P::bna, 
Dacca, Mymensingh, Faildpur, and Tippera, and is slowly 
spreading up the valleys of the Surma and tne Brahmaputra. 
The chief centres of tea cultivation are situated in the Districts 
of Sylhet, Cachar, Darrang, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, and Jalpaigur!. 
In 1903 there were altogether 971 plantations with a total area 
of 415,700 acres under plant, which yielded 182,000,000 pounds 
of tea. Mustard is an important crop in the Rajshahi Division 
and in the Districts of Dacca and Mymensingh. Sugar-cane is 
extensively cultivated in the Dacca and Rijshfihi Divbions, 
and in the Districts of Mymensingh and Farldpur upwards of 
too square miles are under cane. Wheat is grown in Rajshahi 
and lUngpur, and to some extent in Pabna and Goalpara; 
and tobacco is a valuable crop in Jalpaigun, Rangpur, and 
Mymensingh. 

Forests. As might be expected from the character of its surface and 
climate, and the sparseness of its population, the area of forest 
in the Brahmaputra Valley and the Assam Range is very large. 
Sal (Shorta rcbusid) is common in Gofilpara, but farther east 
the forests are, for the most part, evergreen. Here besides rd/, 
which is seldom found east of Nowgong, the mort valuable 
trees are nahar (Mesua /errea)^ sam {Artocarpus Chaplasha\ 
gomari {Gmelina arbcrea\ khair (Acacia CafecAu)^ sissu (Dal- 
Aergia Sissoo), Hta sapa (Michelia Champaca)^ ajhar or jarul 
(Lagerstroemia Flos Rtffnai)^ and gunserai (Cinnam^mum 
glandulifenim). 

In the hills good forest covers a smaller area than might 
have been expected. Though there is no lack of wooded 
country, the system of shifting cultivation practised by the hill 
tribes is prejudicial to the growth of valuable limber. Evergreen 
forests are found in the east and south of Cfichar District and 
in the Native States of Hill Tippera and Manipur. There are 
valuable forests also in Jalpaigurl and Chittagong. The prin- 
cipal products of C'hittagong are hmhoo&^jdrul(L^ 

J^s Reginas)^ and gusyan (Dipterocarpus tuMnahis). The 
total area of ^reserved * forest in what is now the ProvLice of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam on June 30, 1904, was 5,944 square 
miles. The gross forest receipts and the expenditure in 1903-4 
were 9 lakhs and 6*3 lakhs respectively. 

Means of Province is endowed by nature with an admirable 

cemmmA^ qpstem of water^commusiication^ and of recent years its system 

canon. ^ railways, has been much developed. The Assam-Bengal 
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ibdimjr runs from the sea at Chittagong to the* eastern end of 
the Sunng Valley. A little to the west of Silchar the main line 
erossOs the North CSchftr Hills and connects with the Dibru- 
SadiyI Railway at the eastern end of the Brahmaputra Valley. 
Branch lines als^ run from Lakshlm junction to Ch^ndpur, 
wRbneea steamer service plies to Goalundo».and from Lumding 
to Gauhati. The northern and western parts of the Province 
are served by the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and a line is 
now under construction to Gauh^tCwhich will connect Calcutta 
and Dihrugarh by rail. A branch of this railway also runs 
through Dacca and Mymensingh Districts from Nlirayanganj 
to Jaganngthganj on the Brahmaputra. 

A very complete steamer service plies upon the numerous 
waterways. Goalundo, at the junction of the Padmg and 
Brahmaputra rivers, is the terminus of a great steamer traffic 
up the Ganges to GhUzfptir, up the Brahmaputra to Dibnigarli, 
and up the SurmS to Silchar. A daily service to NUrfiyanganj 
connects Dacca with Calcutta, while mail steamers to Ch&ndpur 
link the Assam-Bengal Railway with the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. Steamers ply daily from Calcutta through the Sun 
darbans to Assam, via Barisgl, Chtodpur, and N&rayanganj. 

On the Padmft steamers ply between Dftmukdia Ghat and 
Rampur Boalia and GodSgari, with a continuation to English 
Bazar (Malda), and between English Bazar and Sultanganj. 

From Khulna steamers run to Barisal, Noakhali, Naraynnganj. 
Madarlpur, and other places, and there is a daily service on 
the Brahmaputra from Goalundo to Phulcharl. Backergunge 
District is also well served by steamers, and during the rains 
small feeder-steamers ply on the tributaries of the Barak 
(Surma) and Brahmaputra. 

The administration of the Province is entrusted to a Lieu- Govern- 
terant-Govemor, acting immediately under the orders of the 
Government of India. The general executive staff is principally 
recruited from members of the Covenanted Civil Service, with 
a certain proportion of officers deputed from the Indian Army 
who. at the time of the formation of the neV Province, were 
serving in Assam, together with a Provincial and a Subordinate 
Servicef^ the great majority of whose members arc natives of 
the country. • The first Lieutenant-Governor was Sir J. B. Fuller, 
previoui^y Chief Commissioner of Assam. He was succeeded 
in 1906 by Sir L. Hare. 

As in oth^r parts of India, the unit of administration is the 
District, the area in charge of the District Magistrate and 
Collector, or Deputy-Commissioner as he is called in Assam. 
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Tbeie are ahogetber 27 Districts in the Province with an 
avenge area of 3*668 square miles and an average population 
of 1*129,766. lliese ^tricts are grouped together to form 
the five Divisions of Chittagons, Dacca, Rajshahi, the 
Aaaaii Vallsv, and the Surma Valley and Hill Districts, 
each of which is under a Commissioner. Districts are further 
subdivide;! into subdivisions, of which there are 67, with an 
avenge area of 1,478 square miles and an average populatim 
of 455*279. In Assam the Subdivisional Magistrate exercises 
within his own subdivision most of the functions of a District 
officer, but in Eastern Bengal his duties are principally of 
a judicial nature. In the permanently settled portions of the 
Province the smallest unit of administration is the thana or 
police station \ in the five upper Districts of the Assam Valley 
it is the awnsa, or area for which an officer called the mamadar 
has contracted to pay the land revenue. In the one tract it is 
the police who are the visible representatives of Government 
in rural areas; in the other it is the land revenue officials. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, in addition to his personal staff, is 
assisted by three secretaries in the general departments and 
one secretary in the department of Public Works. Revenue 
business is, to a great extent, entrusted to a Board, consisting 
of two senior Civilians. Separate officers are also in charge 
of the various departments; such as Police, Prisons, Excise, 
Registration, Land Records and Agriculture; Education, 
Medical, and Sanitation. The Forest department is under the 
control of a Conservator, and Civil Accounts are in charge of 
an Accountant-General, who is directly subordinate to the 
Finance Department of the Government of India. The Post 
Office department is in charge of two Deputy-Postmasters- 
(J^neral, and the Telegraph department in that of a Superin- 
tendent These three officers are not, however, under the 
orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The only Native States of any importance under the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam are Hill Tippera and 
Manipur. The Magistrate and Collector of Tippera District 
acts as Political Agent for Hill Tippera. The Raj& of Manipur, 
who was appointed after the outbreak of 1891, was placed upon 
the gaddi m 1907, and during his minority the State has been 
administered by the Feditical Ag^t, who has always been a 
member of the Assam Commission. 
gUla- Acts of general application are passed in the Council of the 
Governor-General Tor making Laws and Reguladooii and come 
into force in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as in 
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oilier parts of India. Steps have also been taken to provide 
for tlie initiation of measures of purely local interest, and the 
IJeiltenant-Govemor has been authorized to form a Council of 
fifteen members ^or making laws and r^ulations. Bills passed 
by this Council require the assent of the Lieutenant-Govin’nor 
and also of the Governor-General. 

^ipendiary magistrates are the foundation of the system of 
criminal administration, though in Eastern Bengal a consider- 
able amount of work is done by honorary magistrates sitting 
either singly or as benches. Appeals from their decision lie to 
the Sessions Judge, except in the case of magistrates with 
second and third-class powers, from whom appeals lie either to 
th^ District Magistrate or to some magistrate who has been 
specially empowered in that behalf. Appeals from Sessions 
Judges are heard by the High Court at Calcutta. In Eastern 
Bengal and Sylhet civil work is in charge of District and Sub- 
ordinate Judges and a large staff of Munsifs. In the Ansan 
Valley and the f!ach«ar Plains Assistant Magistrates act as 
Munsifs, and the District Magistrate discharges the functions 
of a Subordinate Judge. The ultimate court of appeal for 
civil work is also the High Court at Calcuttji In the Hill 
Districts and certain frontier tracts the High Court has no 
jurisdiction, except in criminal cases over European British 
subjects, and the District Magistrate discharges the functions 
of a District and Sessions Judge. 

The receipts under the principal heads of revenue have Reventic 
been: (1880-1) 256-4 lakhs, (1890-1} 302-5 lakhs, (7900- 1> 
36S-3'lakhs, and (1903-4) 371-9 lakhs. The principal heads r»f 
receipts in the last-mentioqgd year were land revenue, 177-4 
lakhs; stamps, 80-5 lakhs; excise .and opium, 61-7 lakhs; 
cesses, 35-4 lakhs ; and in^ ome tax, 9-1 lakhs. Under the 
financial settlement for three years made in 1906 the Province 
receives one-half of the revenue from land, stamps, excise, 
assessed taxes, and forests, and is responsible for half the 
expenditure under heads othe*- th«an land revenue^ the greater 
part of the charges under which arc debited to PzovinciaL 
The receipts and expenditure on account of general adminis- 
tration, courts of larv, registration, police, nledical, education, 
political, superannuation, stationery and printing, and various 
minor, items are entirely I'rovtncial An annual contribution 
of 6-2 lakhs is made in fiivour of Imperial revenues. To urver 
the initial cost of new administrative arrangements, a grant of 30 
iaklis has been added to the 20 lakhs originally gi\'en to Assam. 

I'he budget figures for 1906-7 are shown in Tabic I II oA>p. 15. 
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The Public Wcfks department is under -the geneful charge ^ 
of a Chief Engineer, who is also a secretary to the Local 
thlyemment, and is aided by an under-aecretary. Eascem 
Uengal and Assam each form a circle in charge of a Superin- 
tending Engineer. The executive staff includes 8 Executive 
and 4 Assistant Engineers. Local works in Eastern Bengal 
are generally entrusted to a District Engineer, engaged by the 
District board and working under the supervision of an ln> 
spector of Works, of whom there are two. 

I'he police are under the general control of an Inspector- 
General, who is assisted by two Deputy-Inspectors-General 
stationed at Dacca and Silchar. The sanction^ staff consists 
of 27 District and Assistant Sufierintendents, 79 inspectoi;s, 
778. sub-inspectors, and 7,876 head constables and men. 
Kural police, who are employed in every District in the plains 
outside the boundaries of Assam proper, numbered 56,875 
in 1904. There is also a large^lbrce of military police, number- 
ing 2,876 officers and men, who ar^ employed on quasi-military 
duties, chiedy Jn Assain. 

Ill 1903 there were 2 Central, 19 District, and 47 subsidiary 
jails in the Province, and. the daily average number of prisoners 
was 6,682. The larger jails are under the management .of 
whole^tiine Superiiitendents, and the control of the department 
is vested in an IixqpectorrGenetal of Prisons. 

'Fhe geneml management of the Educational 4 epartment is 
entrusted to the EHreotpr of Public Instruction, who is assisted 
by 6ve Inapoctors of schools and a stuff of deputyrinspeclors 
and sub-inspectors. There are 12 Aits cojileges in the Pro- 
vince, situated Dacca (2% Ghktagong, BarisfU, Ckimilla, 
Pabna. XangUil, NlCymensingh, Kajshilhi, Gauhitti, -^Ihet, and 
AgartalS (HiU;l!ippcra). Only foiir of these colleges receive any 
dirt^:t assistanoe ^from 4 he state. Qn March 3 c, 1905, 1,724 
students >wape on «the ^rbll of the eleven coUeges in British 
territory. In ioo3-?44be Province contained 1,147 secondary, 
20,628 primary, 4Uid,4,i2i sjiecial schools. The total number 
of scholars was rrjbc^ 7C5#86i; and girls, 65,290. 

'J1.e Medical into 4 wo branches. An 

) nspeGtor<< 3 ennml of cbril hospitals is the bead of the dqpart- 
ment, while a has been appeunted to 

deal with, bbamcl^. In 1^3 

more -than-^a^apqj^ ^ opera- 
tions periSs^nia. lapcca ..oiKi 

I^rgpur^ hnd 
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PiSTKiwmow oy PopotAnow nt Easterh Bengal and Assam, according to the Census of 1901 { iontitmei ^ 
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TABLE II 

Statistics or Local Boards and MumciPALmss, Eastbrn 
Bengal and Assam, 1903-4 



TABLE III 

Principal Sources of Provincial Revenue, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 
(I n thonnads of tnpeei) 
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Provincial Expenditure under Principal Heads, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 
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Assam 

Phjnied Amub\— The Province of which lies on tiie north- 

' eastern border of Bengal, and is one of die frontier Provinces 
darict aad of the Indian Empo^ is situated betwieen'ss* 19' and s8* 16' N. 
and 89* 43'andp7* 1*' E. It is bounded on the north by the 
eastern scctioh of the great Hitnlla^ rgnge^ the frontier tribes 
from west to east being successtvdiy the Bhodto of BhotSn, 
the Bhodls of Towang— a proviiKe subject to Lhasa— Aids, 
Daflis, Mliii^ Aboia, and Mishmis ; on the north-east by the 
Mishmi Hffls, wbidi sweep round the head of the Brahmapptra 
Valley; on tte cast by the mountains which are inhabited by 
Khamti% Singpboa^ and various Naga tribes and by the 
Burmese frmitier where it marches with that of the State of 
Manipor ; on die soudi by the Chin Hills, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, a^ the State of 1^1 Tippera; and on the west by the 
Bengal Districts of Hiqreia, Mymensingh, and Eangpur. the 
State of Coodi BeWh, and Jalpaigurl District. The total area 
of the Province^ indo^ng ^ Native State of Manipur (8,456 
square milesX is.6(,(Ms square miles. 

(M^of The name 'Assaih’ is, according to some, derived from the 
Sanskrit wfai^ means 'peerless' or 'unequall^.' It 

has been suggertqd ;that this title was applied to the Shan 
invaders, npw qdled Ahoms, arid was transferred from them 
to the country that they conquered. This derivation is, how- 
ever, open to -die serous objection diat in Assamese s is 
softmed into 4 , .** of .the tribe ; and there is.no 

apparent reason why it dxmld have been retained in the name 
of the country. It is-donbtful also whether either the Ahoms 
dienisdves^ or the tribes Aqr found in occupation of the 

* SfaweUie Mlowiag aidclevm written the mmU Province of AMam has 
ceased to edit u a te|»inte ndh and has heen lunalgaagated with fifteen 
Dtatiicte of EMtcn 1^ Noi^eni Bengal to form the iaiger Pruviace of 
Kattem Baipl tmi Amm, which is raM by a Ltenteoant-^vemoT, with 
a Leg^dstiis Cmu^ s’lFbe aceooht of die general admintatrative staff, the 
varion dq i sio pnts, ^ tho .qf^w legidatioii is Unis obwlete; ud 
the anaSgMM>te,idAA m force will be fonnd btieily described 

in fibs mtide.cn and . Awmi. rvibsinder of.tk 

aitida a|foi^’>',.j|li!i|^|m;ec.»^,^ fW^dfaii .of, the new 

P eneinci fdjltk kayjim'.jSs'^A^jlss» 
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country, would use a Sanikrit term to denote the dominant 
race. 

Th»i Province fidls into three natural divisions : the valley Natural 
of the S'lrmi or Barik, tlie valley of the Brahmaputra cir*^^*®”** 
Assam proper, and the intervening range of hills. Ilie State 
of Manipur, which lies east of Cftchtr, b under the control of 
the Local Administration, and the hilla to the south of that 
Dbtrict inhabited by the Lushab have recently been brought 
under Britbh rule. 

The Surmft Valley b a flat plain about 125 miles long bytheSurma 
60 wide, shut in on three sides by ranges of hilb. The river 
from which the valley takes its name rises on the southern 
slopes of the mountain ranges on the borders of the Nflgi 
HUls District, and flows south through the Manipur hilb. At 
Tipaimukh, it turns sharply to the north and takes a tortuous 
course, with a generally westward direction, through CflcMlr 
Dbtrict On the western boundary of CachAr it divides into 
two branches, the riorthetn of which, known as the Surma, 
flows near the Khksi Hilb past Sylhet and Chhltak, till it 
turns south at SunAmganj. The southern branch, called at 
first the Kusiy9ra,,again divides into two streams, kiiown as the 
Barak atul the BibiyAna, or Kalni, but both branchy rejoin 
the Surma the western boundary of the Province. The 
chief tributaries of the river on the north, after it enters Britbh 
territmy, ,are the JiRi and Jatinqa from the North CaclA 
Hills, fu^ the Bogapani and J^okata from die Kbasi and 
Jaintia Hills. On the south it receives from the Lusluu Hills 
the SoMAi, the Dhaleswari with its second channei the Kata- 
khal, aud the SiNGLA ; and the Langai, Mamu, and Xuowai 
from Hill Tippera. 

The .western end of the valley lies very low, and at Sylhet 
the low-water level of the Burma b only 82*7 feet above the 
sea. The banks of'the rivers are rab^ by .deposits of silt 
above the level of the suirrounding country, and are lined with 
villages, which in the raipy season appw to be standing in a 
huge lake. Farther east the country rises, and fields covered 
with saii (tiansplimted winter rice) take the place of swamps, 
in which only the longest-stemmed varieties of paddy can be 
grown ; but even here there are numerous d^essions, or Aaarr 
as they are called, in the lowest parts of ^wbldi^wate^ r em ai n s 
durii^^ the <kyAeiMmn,,aQdvWbieh W rndy icr grazing 

or the growth oLwinter In .western Syltet the Jiouses 

of the rilhigits 

am scswoei wild ^hc sopeiy att of the yepr b tame 

MB* C 
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and uninteresting. C&chSr and the eastern portion of Sylhet 
have, on the other hand, much to please the eye. Blue hills 
bound the view on almost every side, the villages are buried in 
groves of slender palms, feath^ iwnboos, ^^nd broud-leaved 
plantains, and even in the dry season the country looks fresh 
wd green. The level of the {dain is broken by low ranges and 
isolated, hills, and here and there beds of re^s and marshes 
lend variety to the scene. ^Uttle or no forest exists in Sylhet, 
but there are extensive Reserves in the south and east of 
Cftchftr District 

The Brahmaputra Valley is an alluvial plain about 450 miles 
in length, with an average breadth of about 50 miles, shut in, 
like the Surma Valley, by hills on every side except the -west. 
In its lower portion it lies almost east and west, but in its 
upper half it trends somewhat towards the north-east The 
Brahmaputra flows through the centre of this plain, and 
receives in its course the drainage of the Himalayas on the 
north, and the Assam Range on the south. The principal 
tributaries on the north bank are the Dibang, Dihang, 
SuBANSiRf, Bhareli, Dhansiri^ Barnadi, Manas with its 
tributary the Ai, the Champamati, Saralbhanga, and San- 
kosh; on the south, the larger affluents are the Noa, Buri 
Diking, Disang, Dikho, Jhanzi, and another D.iansiri. A 
short distance below the junction with this Dhansiri a consider- 
able body of water separates itself from the Brahmaputra, and, 
under the name of the Kalang, flows with a tortuous course 
through Nowgong District, rejoining the main stream about 
xo miles above GauhSti. The Kalang receives the Kapili, 
which brings to it a large part of the drainage of the Mikr, the 
North Cftch&r, and the Jaintia Hills, and the Digru from the 
Kh&si Hills. Below Gauhftti the most considerable affluents 
on the south bank are the Kulsi and Jinjikam. 

The valley, as a whole, is a plain of fairly uniform breadth, 
except in the centre, where the Mfklr Hills project from the 
main mass of the Assam Range, almost up to the southern 
branch of the Brahmaputra. Between Tezpur and Dhubri 
there are outcrops of gneissic rock above the alluvium, even 
on the north bank of the river, and the central portion of 
Gofllpftra District is much broken by ranges of low hills ; but 
elsewhere there is little to interrupt the even level of ^he plain. 

The Brahmaputra, through the greater part of its course, is 
bounds on eith^ side by stretches of marsh land covered 
with thick grass "jungle,^' m^ here and there with 

patches of mustard and stunmer rice. Farther inland the level 
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risesi and there is a bdt, usually of considerable breadth, of 
permanent cultivation. The plain is covered with rice-fields 
and dotted over with clumps of bamboos, palms, and fruit 
trees, in which are buried the houses of the cultivators. In 
most parts of the valley this belt supports a fitirly dense popu- 
lation ; but near the hills cultivation again falls off, and grassy 
plains and forests stretch to their feet Even here, however, 
rice is grown on fields irrigated from the hill streams, and 
European enterprise has in many places felled the forests and 
opened prosperous tea gardens. Little of this is seen by the 
traveller on the river steamer, and he is apt to receive the 
impression that Assam is a wilderness of impenetrable jungle, 
the home of nothing but wild beasts. This view is but partially 
correct. There are still large areas of waste land, swamps, 
forests, and hills ; but in parts of the valley the population is 
beginning to press upon the soil, and little good land remains 
available for settlement. Few places in the Brahmaputra 
Valley would not appeal to a lover of the picturesque. On 
a clear day the view to both the north and south is bounded 
by hills, while behind the lower ranges of the Himftlayas 
snowy peaks glisten in the sun. The rice-fields are inter- 
spersed with groves of feathery bamboos, on every side are 
pools, rivers^ and woods, and in the wilder parts nature is 
seen fr^ from the restraining hand of man. The slopes of 
the lower hills are clothed with forest, and the rivers that 
debouch upon the plain issue through gorges of exceptional 
beauty. 

The range of mountains which separates these two valleys The Assam 
projects at right angles from the Burmese system, and lies *^*®*®* 
almost due east and west. At its western end it attains a 
height of more than 4,600 feet in the peak of Nokrek, above 
the station of Turft. The hills are here broken up into sharply 
serrated ridges and deep valleys, all alike covered with forest 
Farther east, in the Shillong peak, they reach a height of 6,450 
feet ; but this is only the highest point in a table-land hardly 
any part of which falls nlqch below 6,000 feet The denser 
forest growth has here disapp^eared, and there are wide stretches 
of rolling down, dotted with clumps of oak and pine. On their 
southern free the hills rise like a level wall abruptly from the 
plain, with occasionally a deep ravine, which the rivers, fed 
by the heavy rainfall of that region, have cut through the 
plateau. Towimds the Jaintifi and North CSchfir Hills the level 
fiills; but the Barail range, whidi commences on the south- 
east margin of the Khftsi-Jamtig plateau, rises by sudden leaps 
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to ft ooosidefftble bdght, ftnd ftmong tiie hillf bordering the 
JStingft ^idlejr summits of from SjOoo to 6,000 feet are found. 
Farther east, the highest point in the Province is reached in 
Japvo^ on tte* border of the Nfiga HiUs District The hills 
here axe all of the serrated type^ and their sides are clothed 
with forest or, on the sites fallowing JUim\ with dense 
bamboo^ or grass jungle. The Lushai Hills, which divide 
Burma from Assam, run al right angles to the Assam Range 
in paralld ridges. They are for the most part covered with 
bamboo jungle and rank undergrowth, but in the eastern por- 
tion open grass-covered shapes are found, with groves of oak 
and pinci interspersed with rhododendron. The State of 
Manipur oonsiats of a fertile valley, covering an area of about 
650 square miles^ surrounded by ranges of hills. 

Uket snd Numerous swamps and Jtals are found in both valleys, and 

Idsnds. during the rains the western portion of Sylhet lies under water; 
but in British territory there are no lakn of any considerable 
importance during the dry season. In Bianipur the Loktak 
lake, a sheet of water covering about ay square miles, lies to 
tiie south of Imphal, the capital. The only island of any siase 
is the Majuli, a tract of land covering 485 square miles 
in Sibsigar District, which is surrounded by the waters of the 
Brahmaputra and the Subansirt 

Geology*. The SurmI Valley is an alluvial tract, in which the process 
of deltaic formation has not proceeded so rapidly as in the 
rest of the Gangetic plain. Disastrous flo^s were mote 
common at the end of the eighteenth century than they are 
at the present day, and it seems possible that die general level 
may have been appreciably raised within the last hundred 
years, by the siltii^ up of depressions and the sediment 
deposited by the rivers in their annual inundations. Low 
rangM of hills, which for the most part consist of Upper 
Tertiary sandstones^ project into the valley from the south; 
and its surface is dotted with isolated hills called nias, from 
50 to 300 feet faiidn composed of layers of sand, clay, and 
gravel, often highly indurated with ferruginous cement. In 
the centre of the Assam Valley the«soil consists of a li|(6t 
layer of day superimposed upon beds of sand. Farther back 

* A /Ams Is a pisss of lead wkidi has* been cleared and eddfated for 
two or three saasoas and then allowed a lett for aevcral yean; aee p. 63. 

* nil section has beca oooipQod from DOlet fonililied by Mr. P. N. Bose, 

Of the Geolcgiaa Sprvty of India, and from an acoobat of Anam by 
Sh Charles LyaO, peWhh e d In foe C m mid AdmMstrtHm of the 
IPfotinoalw iBSs^g. 
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fibm the Brahmaputra the alluvium is more consolidated, and 
here and there are to be found the remains of an cdder alluvium 
of a closer and heavier texture, whidli corresponds to the high 
land of the Gangetic plain. Outliers of gneisssc rock from the 
Assam Range are common between GoalpSra and Gauhftti, and 
are found as far east as Tezpur. 

The basis of the Assam Range is a gneissic rock. At its 
western end sandstones and conglomerates, which are referable 
to the Cretaceous system, are superimposed upon the gneiss, 
and 'are themselves overlaid by limestone and sandstone of 
the NummuKtic age. Farther eastwards what is known as the 
Shillong plateau rises steeply from the SurmS Valley, but on 
its northern face falls away in a series of low hills towards the 
Brahmaputra. The gneiss is here succeeded by the Shillong or 
transition series, which consists of quartzites, conglomerates, 
phylHtes, and schists, through which appear granite and dioritic 
rocks. Upon this series have been superimposed sandstones 
and conglomerates of the Cretaceous age, which contain occar 
sional coal seams, and which are in their turn overlaid by beds 
of the Nummulitic or Lower Tertiary period, consisting of lime- 
stone and sandstone with inter-stratifi^ shales and coal deposits. 
Along the southern edge of the plateau in the neighbourhood 
of CSierrapunji a group of bedded basaltic rocks, known as the 
Sylhet trap, has been forced up between the Cretaceous and 
the older formations. The Mymeiisingh border is fringed by 
low ranges of hills of Upper Tertiary formation ; and though 
this series has been almost entirely removed by denudation 
below the southern scarp of the Khftsi Hills, tliey appear again 
east of Jainti&pur, and their soft, massive, greenish sandstones 
rise rapidly from this point into the Barail range. This range 
appears to have thrust the Nummulitic and older formations 
in a north-easterly direction ; but west of Cftchftr it curves to 
the north-east, and finally merges into the Burmese mountain 
system, of which it forms a part. Little is known of the eastern 
extremity of the Assam Range; but it appears that the Upper 
Tertiary sandstones are succeeded a senes of hard sand- 
stones, slates, and shales with quarUose beds, while still farther 
east serpentine dikes, identical in composition with those of 
Burma, run north and south. Upper Tertiary rocks are 
believed to constitute the Pfttkai range, and are found again 
capping the hills which look down upon the Chindwin vall^ ; 
but between these two points there intervenes a belt of pre- 
Terttary beds about xoo miles in width. The hills containing 
the coal measures of Sibsfigar and Lakhimpur ooniist of an 
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enormous tbickoess of sandstones, the upper series of which 
are topped with conglomerates and day. The ^Himalayas 
north of the BrahmaputiE have never been properly explored, 
but there is reason to suppose that they are compos^of great 
thicknesses of soft massive sandstones, of Tertiary age and 
fresh-water origin. The economic aspect of the geology of 
the Proyinoe is referred to in the section on Mines and 
Minerals. 

fiotsny. The uncultivated portions of the Assam Valley are usually 
covered with forest, or with grass and reeds which are some- 
times nearly so feet in height. The three commonest varieties 
are iJkra (Sacckarum arundinacmm\ nai (Phragmites Rox- 
burghii\ and khagari {Stuckarum sfontaneum). At the western 
end the prevalent tree is sal {Skorea robusta ) ; but farther east 
the forests are e^mreen, the chief constituents being species 
of Amooru^ MkheUai Magnolia^ Stertospermum^ Quercus^ Cast- 
anopsis^ Fkus^ and Mesua. Various kinds of palms, canes, tree- 
ferns, bamboos, and plantains are common. The vegetation 
of Sylhet and Cftchar does not differ materially from that of 
Eastern Bengal. There is comparatively little forest, but in 
the swampy parts many spedes of reeds and aquatic plants 
are found. The greater part of the Assam Range is covered 
with dense tree forest or bamboo jungle, but the Khasi plateau 
is a fine succession of rolling downs dotted vrith groves of oak 
and pine. The flora of this tract is extremely rich, and upwards 
of 2,000 flowering plants were collected by Dr. Hooker within 
ten miles of Cherrapunji, while various kinds of orchids and 
balsams, rhododendrons, azaleas, and wild roses are found on 
every side. The NSga and Manipur Hills have a flora in many 
respects similar to that of the KhAsi Hills, but in addition 
possess a distinct Sikkim element, while the Lusliai Hills are 
botanically part of the Burmese system. 

Fauna. The most noteworthy wild animals are elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, leopards, bears, wild dpgs, wild hog, deer, buffaloes, and 
bison {Bos gaums). The mithan or gayal {Bos frontalis) has 
been domesticated by the wild tribes, and it is doubtful whether 
it is now found in in a wild state. Rhinoceros are 

of three kinds : the large variety {R. unicomis\ which lives in 
the swamps that fringe the Brahmaputra ; the smaller variety 
{sondakus\ which is occasionally met with in the same locality ; 
and the small two-homed rhinoceros {sumatrensis), which is 
now and again seen in the hills south of the Surma Valley, 
though its pidinaiy habhat is Siitqatia, Borneo, and the Malay 
Peninsula. The qpedes of deer commonly found in the Pro- 
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vinee are the iidiNifar (CSsrim the 

deer {CeHhiS duoanueE)^ the hog deer (Certms /&rdmis\ and 
the tMtfldng-deer {Cerous mun^ac\ Goat-antdopes {Ntmh 
rheuius^balUmi and Cenm garal) are occasionally met with 
on the higher Ulls, but are scarce and shy. Elephants are 
foum* in considerable numbers in the Assam Valley and in 
the lower slopes of the Assam Eange. They are also occa- 
sionally hunt^ with success in south CSchgr and in south- 
eastern Sylhet Extensive operations have been undertaken 
by the Government Khedda department ; and maAdls^ or the 
right of hunting within certain areas not r^rved for that 
department, are leased by auction sale to the highest bidder, 
who pays a royalty of Rs. xoo on each animal captured. 

During the period when the Government kheddas were working 
;n the Gftro Hills about 400 elephants were annually captured 
in the Province. Small game include florican, partridges, 
pheasants, pea- and jungle-fowl, wild geese and ducks, snipe, 
and hares. Excellent mahseer fishing is also obtained in some 
of the rivers. 

The climate of Assam is characterize by coolness and ex- Climate 
treme humidity, the natural result of the great water surface 
and extensive forests over which evaporation and condensation 
proceed, apd the close proximity of the hill ranges on which 
an excessive precipitation takes place. Its most distinguish- 
ing feature is the copious rainfall between March and May, 
at a time when precipitation over Upper India is at its mini- 
mum. The year is thus roughly divided into two seasons, 
the cold season and the rains, the hot season of the rest of 
India being completely absent. From the beginning of Novem- 
ber till the end of February the climate is cool and pleasant, 
and kt no period of the year is the heat excessive. Table I, 
appended to this article (p. 124), shows the mean temperature 
and diurnal range in January, May, July, and November at 
Silchar, SibsSgar, and Dhubri, the only stations in the Province 
at which observations have been sjrstematically recorded for 
any considerable period. Except in die height of the rains, 
the mean temperature is appreciably lower at SibsSgar tlian 
at JDhubri. This' is partly due to the heavy fDgs, which in the 
cold season frequently hang over the upper part id the Brahma- 
putra Valley till a late hour of the day, and prevent the country 
from being warmed by the rays of ^e sutl In the Surmft 
Vall^ the thermometer in the winter is from five to six degrees 
higher than in Upper Assai.., but during the remainder of the 
year the climate of Sylhet is fiiirly cooL Ckchlr has a higher 
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mean temperature Cor the jear than any other District in the 
Province* On the Shillong pbteau the thermometer seldom 
rises above 8o^ in the shade at the hottest season of the year, 
and ice forms on shallow pools in the winter nights* Fogs 
occur in the Surmft Valley, but not so commdnly as in Central 
and Upper Assam, where at certain seasons of the year they 
are a, serious impediment to steamer traffic. In the Surma 
Vall^ the prevailing wind is from the south-west, except in 
the months of April and Hay, when it has a north-north-east 
direction* In the Brahmaputra Valley the wind is usually 
from the north-east During July and August the wind blows 
from the south-west in Assam proper and from the south-east 
in GoSlpAra District 

RainfAlL The total amount of rain that falls in Assam during the y*ear 
is always abundant, but is sometimes unfavourably distributed. 
In the Surmft Valley, the average lainfall is 157 inches at 
Sylbet, and 124 at Silchar* To the south of the valley pre- 
ciphation is less pronounced, but deluges of rain fall on 
the southern slopes of the Khftsi Hills, and pour down into the 
valley. At Chrrrapunji the annual rainfall averages 458 
inches ; and 905 inches are said to have fallen in x86i, of 
which 503 inches were recorded in the months of June and 
July. Goftlpftra and Lakhimpur, at the two ends o^ the Asisam 
Valley, receive about X15 inches of rain during the year. 
KftmrQp, Nowgong, and Darrang are to some extent protected 
by the high plateaux of the Khftsi Hill^ and the rainfall of 
these Districts ranges from 71 to 77 inches. At Lankft, iri 
the Kapili valley in Nowgong, the average fall is less than 
43 inches ; but a little to the east the level of the hills that 
separate the Brahmaputra and Surmft Valley drops, and the 
rainfall in Sibsftgar rises to 85 inches. The percentage of 
variability on the average annual fall is 70 in the Surmft and 
68 in the Assam Valley. The rainfall in the Hill Districts 
is ample ; but at the few stations at which observations have 
been recorded its character is largely determined by local 
conditions, and the average rainfall of this region is probably 
larger than the figures would suggest. Statistics of monthly 
rainfidl are shown in Table II, appended to this article (p. 124). 

Stormssnd Stoims often occur in the spring months, generally accom- 

ficods. panied by high winds and heavy local rainfall, but seldom take 
the form of destructive cyclones. Two such, however, visited 
the country at the foot of the Gftro Hills in 1900^ destroying 
eveqrthmg in their path, and killing forty-four people. The 
Ptovinoe has ahia|8 suffered more firom floods than from a 
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ftflnre of the water-supply. The rainfiiU, which is everywhere 
heavy, is in i^ces enormous, and the rivers are frequently 
unable to carry off the torrents of water suddenly precipitated 
on their catchment areas, cjn Mughal times the country in 
the neighbourhodd of the upper portion of the Barftk was ' 
protected by an embankment ; but at the western end of the 
Siirm^ Valley it has always ^en impossible to restrain the 
torrential floods, and the whole surface of the plain goes under 
water. In 1781 a sudden rise of the Hvers wrought such utter 
desolation that, in spite of the efforts of Government, nearly 
onc-third of the population died of famine ; but, though inun- 
dations occur annually, no such calamities have been known 
in recent years. In the Assam Valley floods were always one 
of the chief obstacles to the Muhammadan invaders ; and the 
livers in Sibstlgar, where there was a large Ahom population, 
were protected by strong' embankments. With the disappear- 
ance of the native system of compulsory labour, these works 
were allowed to fall into disrepair, but steps have recently been 
taken for the restoration of the more important among them. 
Except in a few places, where the high ^nk comes down to 
the water’s edge, the floods of the Brahmaputra render a broad 
belPof land on either side of the river unfit for ordinary culti- 
vation in the rains, and a considerable amount of local damage 
is sometimes done by the spill water of its tributaries. The 
earthquake of 1897 in some way affected the drainage channels 
and levels of the country; and since that date the floods, 
especially in I^wer Assam, have been of greater duration and 
intensity. Large tracts, which used formerly to bear rich crops 
of mustard, now remain too long under water to admit of seed 
being sown ; and special works have been rendered necessary 
for the protection of Goalpara and Barpeta, as after the 
earthquake these towns were found to be below flood-level. 

The condition of BarpeUl in particular has been much improved 
by drainage works, in which the people cooperated without 
payment 

Assam has always been subject to earthquakes. In 1607 Esith- 
hills are said to have been rent asunder and swallowed up;^'**^ 
and M^Cosh, writing in 1837, reports that, soihe twenty years 
before, a village standing on a knoll near Goil^ftra completdy 
disappeared, a pool of water appearing in its place. Severe 
shocks were felt at Silchar in 1869 and x88s, and in 1875 
some damage was done to houses in Shillor^ and Gauh&ti. 

All previous seismic disturbances were, however, completely 
eclipsed fay the earthquake of June is, 1897, whidi was the 
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most severe and disastrous of whidi there is any record in 
Assam. The station of Shillong was levelled with the ground ; 
and women and children were for several days exposed to 
drenching rain, with no better sMter than could b^. obtained 
from a few tents, tumbledown stables, and sheds without floors 
or walls. Nearly all masonry buildings in Gaub&ti and Sylhet 
were completely wrecked, and much damage was done in 
Go&lp&ra, Nowgong, and Darrang. Two Europeans and 1,540 
natives lost their lives, the majority of the latter being killed 
by landslips in the hills and by the falling in of river banks in 
Sylhet. Roads and bridges were destroyed, and the drainage 
of the country was seriously affected by the silting-up of 
streams and watercourses. The total host incurred on special 
repairs to public works necessitated by the earthquake ex- 
ceeded 37 lakhs, but, even with this sum, it was impossible to 
restore them to their former condition. Of the damage done 
to private property it is difficult to form an estimate. 

Hiftoiy. ^ The early history of the Province is very obscure. In the 
two great river valleys, especially in that of the Surma, the 
menu of population contains a certain admixture of Dravidian blood ; 
the people. in the main, Assam has drawn its inhabitants from the 
vast hive of the Mongolian race in Western China, which in 
very ancient times threw off a series of swarms tl^t afterwards 
found their way into the frontier lands of India — some to the 
west, ascending the Tsan^po or upper course of the Brahma- 
putra, and so along the northern slopes of the Himalayas; 
some to the south, down the courses of the Chindwin, Irra- 
waddy, Salween, Menam, and Mekong rivers, peopling Burma, 
Siam, and the adjoining countries ; and some to the south- 
west, descending the Brahmaputra to Assam and thence far 
into Bengal. It is with these last that we are here concerned. 
Their main line of movement was probably along the banks 
of the Brahmaputra ; and as each swarm was forced to yield 
to the pressure from behind, it either moved on westwards or 
turned aside into the hills of the Assam Range. 

Legends The first meiftion 6 f the country which we now call Assam 
iBndtt ^ found in the epics and religious legends of Gangetic India, 
foarces. but it is not yct possible to unravel the slender thread of real 
fact from the tangled rkein of fable, invention, and poetical 
exaggeration. Aryan priests and warriors undoubtedly found 
their way thither in very early times, but they were luting in 
the historical instinct, and have left no trustworthy record 
behind themi. Various pkeea mentioned in * the story of 
Krishna and in the Mahftbhiliata are now identified with sites 
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in the Province j but many of them are also claimed, probably 
with better reason, by other parts of India. Among much that 
is vague or dubious one fact stands out clearly. There is no 
doubt that the temple of Saktl, Siva s consort, at KSmikhya 
near Gauh^ti, was famous in very ancient times, and that it 
was a great centre of the bloody and sensual form of worship 
inculcated in the Tantras, which probably had its origin there. 

The Kalikft Purftna and the Jogini Tantra preserve the names 
of several kings, whose titles, Davana and Asura, betray their 
aboriginal descent, and who were followed by Naraka, the 
reputed founder of the ancient and famous city of Pragjyotisha* 
pura, the modem GauhSti. According to tradition, Naraka 
ruled from the Karatoya river to the extreme east of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and met his death at the hands of 
Krishna. He was succeeded by his son Bhagadatta, whose 
name finds frequent medtion in the Mahftbh&rata as the Lord 
of Pragjyotisha and the powerful ally of Duryodhana : he had, 
it is narrated, a great army of Chinas and Kirfttas, but was 
defeated and slain by Aijuna on the fatal field of Kunik- 
shetra. 

Reliable history is first reached i:i the narrative of theHmeo^ 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the country then 
known as K&marUpa, about a.d. 640, and found it occupied of the 
by a race with a dark yellow complexion, small in stature and 
fierce in appearance, but upright and studious. Their king 
was KuinAra Bhflskara Varman \ and they followed the BrAh- 
manical religion. 

Of the next few centuries our knowledge is very slight; but Copim- 
the gloom is to some extent dispelled by the recent discovery 
of several inscribed copperplates*, which appear to have been of tenth to 
prepared between the latter part of the tenth and the middle 
of the twelfth century. The primary object of these inscriptions 
was to recite the grant of li^ to BrAhxnans ; but to us their 
most interesting part is the preamble, wherein some account is 
given of the chief by whom each grant was made and of his 
ancestry. It would seem that, soon after Hiuen Tsiang’s 
departure, the country fell into the hands of a line of aboriginal 
chiefs who were subsequently converted to Hinduism. Then 
followed a dynasty founded by one Pralambha, who killed or 

^ Vwnuui is a Kshattriya title, but it it often assumed by aristoemtic 
convcxts to HinduisDi. 

• Dr. Hoerale*s readings of tome of these plates, which were obtslaed 
by Mr. £. A. Gait and sent to him for decipherment, will be loaad la the 
J^umai qf the Asiatic Socittjt of Bengal for 1897. 
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banidied all the nmnbers of the previous ruling fiunily. The 
sixth in descent from him was Bala Varman, in whose reign 
the first of the copperplate documents above referred Co was 
executed. These kings were worshippers of Siva ; th^ir capital 
vm at a place called HarCppeswara, but they still called 
themselves Lords of PrSgjyotisha. Early in the eleventh 
century they were succeeded by a fresh line of kings, who, like 
their predecessors, claimed^ descent from the mythical Naraka. 
The third prince of thb family was Ratnapala, ‘the mighty 
crusher of his enemies, who studded the earth with whitewashed 
temples and the skies with the smoke of his burnt offerings/ 
He got much wealth from his copper mines (in Bhutan ?) ; and 
he erected, it is alleged, pillar monuments of his victories, 
and built a new capital, which became the home of many 
wealthy merchants, learned men, priests, and poets. Some 
time later the country seems to have been conquered, first by 
the Sen kings of Bengal, and then by their rivals, the well* 
known P&l dynasty, whose vassal, Tishya Deva, rebelled about 
X133 and was defeated by the Pal general Vaidyadeva, who in 
his turn seems to have made himself practically independent. 
The area ruled by these different kings varied greatly from 
time to time. Sometimes it stretched as far west as the 
Karatoyfl river and, if their panegyrists can be believed, as far 
south as the sea-coast, including within its limits the Surmft 
Valley, Eastern Bengal, and, occasionally, Bhutan; at other 
times, it did not even comprise the whole of wliat is now 
known as the Brahmaputra Valley; sometimes again, and 
perhaps this was the more usual condition, the country was 
split up into a number of petty principalities each under its 
own chief. The Surmft Valley, at any rate, was usually inde- 
pendent of the kings of KamarOpa. The early history of this 
tract is even more obscure than that of the Brahmaputra Valley. 
We know, however, from copperplate inscriptions that in the 
first half of the thirteenth century it was ruled by a king named 
Govinda Deva, and subsequently by his son IsSna Deva ; but 
we possess little information regarding them beyond the fact 
that they were Hindus. 

Accoriing to the traditions of the Mahkpurushias, Lower 
Assam and the adjacent part of Bengal subsequently formed 
a kingdom called KAmata, and its ruler at the beginning of 
the fourteenth oentuiy was named Durlabh NSrAyan. In the 
fifteendi century a lim of Khen kings rose to power in the 
same tract of the country. The third and last of this line, 
NiUmbar, was overthrown in 1498 by Husain ShAh, the 
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Mqhamma^ king of Bengal after a long siege, took 
the capital* KAmatapur, by a stratagem. 

A few years later Biswa Singh laid the foundation of the The Koch 
Koch kingdom, and, alters defeating the local chiefs, built 
himself a capital in Cooch BehAr. The Koch tribe, though 
now in parts much intermixed with Dravidian stock, was 
probably at that time purely Mongolian and spoke a language 
closely allied to those of the KachAris, Tipperas, Lalungs, 
ChutiyAs, and GAros. Biswa Singh was succeeded by his son 
Nar NArAyan, who extended his kingdom in all directions. 

He defeated, among others, the chiefs of DiniaruA, JaintiA, 
Khatram, CAchAr, and Tippera, and also the Ahom RAjA, 
wh^ capital he occupfed until pacified by presents, hostages, 
and a promise of tribute. He met his match, however, in Isa 
KhAn, the Muhammadan chief or Bhuiya of SonArgaon in 
Eastern Bengal who defeated his army and took prisoner his 
brother Sukladhwaj, to whose military genius he had been 
mainly indebted for his successes elsewhere. In 1581 the 
latter’s son, Raghu, having rebelled, was given the country 
east of the Sankosh, Nar NArAyan retaining for himself the 
portion west of that river, where he was succeeded, on his 
death in 1584, by his son LakshmT NArAyan. This dismem* 
berment of 4 he kingdom quickly led to its dissolution. But 
we must first deal with the state of things in other parts of 
the Brahmaputra Valley. 

Early in the thirteenth century an event occurred at the The 
eastern extremity of the valley which was destined to change 
the whole course of Assam history. This was the invasion of 
the Ahoms, a Shan tribe from the ancient kingdom of Mung- 
mau or Pong, which was situated in the upper portion of the 
Irrawaddy valley I A quarrel as^to the right of succession to 
fhq. throne is said to have been the cause of the emigration of 
Sukapha, one of the rival claimants, who, after wandering about 
the country between the Irrawaddy and the PAtkai mountains 
for some years, crossed the range in 1228 with a small following 
and entered the tract which now forms the '"southern part of 
Lakhimpur District and the south-east of SibsAgar. It was at 
that time inhabited by petty tribes of Bodo ifiSnities (Morans 

^ The t^cowat here given of the Ahom klogt b based mainly on mann- 
acript or hlatories written in the Ahom language and character on 

atripa of bask oi the siM or ^gar tree (Jfmilarim JgaiMm). In fenner 
timet all dm leading AuniUet had their own htnmfit, which were written 
up from time to tiaae; aumy of theae have dltappeaied, bat a number atill 
sasvive, and tnuwlaf ions of theee have been piepmed. 
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and Bonhis), who were easily subdued : the country round 
SadiyS, the northern portion of the head-quarters sul^vtsion 
of Lakhimpur and the north-eastern part of Sibsfigar as far as 
the Disftng river, which had previously been governed by a line 
of Pal kings, were then under the rule of the ChutiySs, who 
had established a kingdom of considerable power; while the 
Kachans occupied the western part of Sibsagar, the vall^ of 
the Dhansiri, and the grater part of Nowgong. Sukapha, 
findtitg his further progress barred, settled down among the 
Morans and Borahis, who were gradually absorbed into the 
Ahom community, a process that was accelerated by frequent 
intermarriages due to the paucity of Ahom women. In this 
way, aided probably by fresh streams of immigration f;om 
Pong, the Ahoms increased rapidly in numbers and power. 
Early in the fourteenth century there is a vague reference to 
a war with a Rlj& of K&mata, who,"it is said, was forced to 
sue for peace. A few years later the Ahoms became involved 
in a war with the Chutiyis. In 1376 the latter pretended to 
make peace, and then treacherously murdered the Ahom king, 
Sutupha, at a regatta on the Safrai river, held to celebrate the 
cessation of hostilities. This led to a renewal of the war ; the 
Chutiyfts were worsted, but their final overthrow did not take 
place until 15 23, when Suhunmung, otherwise known as the 
Dihingia Rfij&, who reigned from 1497 to 1539, utterly defeated 
them with heavy slaughter and annexed their country, which 
he placed in charge of an Ahom viceroy called the Sadiyd- 
khowa Gohain. A number of Ahoms from Gargaon were 
settled at Sadiyft, while the leading frunilies of the ChutiySs 
were deported to a place not frur from Tezpur, and many of 
their artisans were brought to the Ahom capital Meanwhile, 
there had been numerous expeditions against various NSgS 
tribes, which were generally successful ; and in 1490 the first 
war occurred with the Kachftris, by whom the Ahoms were 
defeated on the banks of the Pikho river. This set-back was, 
however, only temporary; and little more than thirty years 
afterwards we find the whose victory over the 

Chutiyfis has just been mentioned, fighting with the KachSris 
on the bank of the Dhansiri. The Kach&ris won a few minor 
successes, but in the end they were utterly vanquished. Their 
king was deposed and a new ruler named Detsung installed 
in his place. In 1536 hostilities again broke out; Detsung 
was taken and kSled ; Ins capital at Dimipur was sadced ; and 
the Kachftris worn a8 tfieir possessuvis in. the valley 

of the DhansiH arid t^l^^ of thei^^ in Nowgong. 
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The Dihijrigia RftjS, like so many Ahom kings, met his death Muhtm. 
at the hands of an assassin, who was instigated, it is said, by 
his own son. His reign is memorable, not only for the ex- 
tirpation of Chutiyft and Kathgti rule from the valley of the 
Brahmaputra and (it is alleged) for the acknowledgement of 
his supremacy by the Koch king Biswa Singh, but also for the 
repulse of two Muhammadan expeditions. The second of 
theses in 1532, was led by a commander named Turbak, who 
worsted the Ahoms in several engagements, but was at last 
utterly defeated on the bank of the Bhareli river. He himself 
was slain with large numbers of his followers, and many were 
taken prisoners and settled in the Ahom country ; these are 
reputed to be the ancestors of the Morifts. The use of fire- 
arms by the Ahoms dates from the close of this war. These 
two expeditions, though the first in which the Muhammadans 
are recorded to have come into collision with the Ahoms, were 
not by any means the earliest invasions by them of country 
now included within the Province of Assam. In 1384 they 
had conquered and annexed Sylhet, excluding the submontane 
tracts in the north and south, which .were held by JaintiXs and 
Tipperas, and at an even earlier date they had begun to harry 
the lower portion of the Brahmaputra Valley ; but here, though 
their superior arms and discipline generally brought them 
a temporary success, their expeditions all ended in failure, 
induced by disease, ignorance of the country, the difficulty 
of communications, especially during the rainy season, and the 
impossibility of bringing up reinforcements to repair losses. 

The power of the Ahoms continued to grow and their Expim&iou 
dominions to expand, and there was almost constant warfare 
between them and one or other of their neighbours — Narfis', minions. 
Nagfts, Kachgris, and Koch. They were nearly always suc- 
cessful ; but they sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the Koch king, Nac NgrXyan, whose capture of the Ahom 
capital has alr^y been referred to. Their recovery from 
this reverse was, however, extraordinarily rapid, and a fresh 
turn in the wheel of fortune soon gave them their revenge. 

Nar NSiiyan was succeeded in the Western Koch kingdom Koch 
by his son Lakshml Narilyan, who soon became embroiledi 
with Parikshit, the son of Raghu and his successor in the yaa*i 
eastern Mngdom. Being unable to hold his own, Lakshml death, 
invoked the aid of the Muhammadans, who took 

^ The Naris occopied the coontiy round Mc^anng on the other aide of 
the PStknl. They are commonly regarded as Shans, but Ney Elias thonght 
that they Indnded in dielr composition a large aboriglntl element 
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Parlk8hit*8 fort at Dhubif and soon afterwards invested his 
capital at Barnagar on the Manfts. Parlkshit held out there 
for a time, but was at last forced to surrender and was sent a 
prisoner to Delhi, while his brotl^er Bali Nftrayan fi^d to the 
Ahom king, Pratftp Singh, who refused to give him up. 

Freih war The Muhammadans, therefore^ invaded the Ahom country 
a force of from 10,000 to 12,000 horse and foot and 
and the 400 large ships. They gained a victory near the mouth of 
madani Bhareli river, but were soon afterwards annihilated in a 

night attack. Pratgp Singh thereupon installed Bali Nlrlyan 
as successor to Parlkshit, and advanced and took Pandu near 
Gauhati, which he fortified. He next laid siege to Hajo, but 
was driven back. The war dragged on in Lower Assair for 
some years with varying success, but in 1637 the governor of 
Dacca determined to take more vigorous measures, and he 
dispatched what was practically a new army. This measure 
met with immediate success. The Ahoms were driven out 
of KamrOp, Bali Narayan was killed, and a treaty was made 
by which the Barnadl was taken as the boundary between 
Ahom and Muhammadan territory. 

Ahom The Koch kings continued to rule west of the Sankosh as 
oftow Muhammadans ; but when the Mughal emperor 

Assam. Jahan fell sick in 1658, Pran Narayan, who was then on 

the throne, took advantage of the confusion ensuing on the 
wars of succession to throw off his allegiance, and defeated 
the Muhammadan faujdi^ of Goalpara. The latter retreated 
to Gauhati, but was driven thence by the Ahom king, Jayadh< 
waj Singh. Pran Narayan proposed to the latter a friendly 
division of Lower Assam, but his overtures were rejected and 
he was soon compelled to retreat beyond the Sankosh. The 
whole of the Brahmaputra Valley thus fell into the hands of 
the Ahoms. 

Mir When order was restored in Bengal, and Mir Jumla became 

Inv^on Dacca, he first attacked and defeated Pran Narayan, 

and then advanced against the Ahoms, with an army, according 
to their writers, of 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot and a power- 
fill fleet The Ahoms were worsted on both land and water, 
and were gradually driven back. In spite of the great difficulty 
of locomotion due to the numerous watercourses and the vast 
expanse of dense jungle^ Mh: Jumla marched steadily up die 
south bank of the Brahmaputra, his fleet keeping pace wiffi his 
army, and at last occupied Gaigaon, the Ahom capital, where 
he halted for the wet seumi whi^ was now close at hand. 
The rains set in with unexampled severity, and the country 
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soon became a quagmire. Supplies were hard to get, and the 
Ahoms hamssed the Mughals by repeated night attacks and 
destroyed some outlying garrisons and isolated detachments. 

As the eains progressed, the position of the Muhammadans 
became more and more trying; and to the terrors of^a per- 
sistent but unseen enemy were added severe epidemics of 
disease, especially dysentery. Mir Jumla himself did not 
escape. Broken in health, found himself unable to resist the 
clamour of his troops to be led back to Bengal ; early in the 
cold season a treaty was patched up, and he hurried back to 
Dacca, where he died soon aftervrards. The Muhammadan 
historians have left on record an interesting account of their 
opponents. Their resources were considerable ; and in the 
course of the expedition the Musalmkns captured more than 
1,000 war sloops from the enemy, many of which could accom> 
modate from three to four score sailors. They also took nearly 
700 guns, some of them of considerable size. Extensive forti- 
fications had been erected on both sides of the river near 
Tezpur, and the country between Kaiikbar and Gaigaon was 
said to be well cultivated and adorned with gardens and 
orchards. Gargaon itself was a town of considerable size, and 
the historian waxes enthusiastic over the splendours of the 
Rllj^’s palace. The genuine Ahoms are described as keen 
and fearle.ss soldiers ; but their number was not large, and the 
KaliU levies were of very small account The Ahoms lost 
no time in retaking the country they had lost ; and two years 
later we find them in undisputed possession of the whole of 
KAmrup, and the advance guard of the Mughals located at 
Ranggmftti in GoilpgUa^ For a time,, however, internal 
troubles and a long series of conspiracies threatened \p do 
what external aggression liad failed to effect ; and in the brief 
space of eleven years there were no less than seven Ahom 
kings, not tme of whom died a natural death. The Muham- 
madans took advantage of these disturbances to recover 
possession of Gauhati, but they were finally driven out in 
the reign of Gadadhar Singh, who ascended the throne in 
1681. 

The next king, Rudra Singh, being free from all fear ofAhon 
Muhammadan invasion and secure in his possession of KkmrQp^ Kftdhli^ 

began to extend his kingdom in other directions. He took the and 

Jalatiis. 

* Not the intemting of the lelics of this period it a caimoo now at 
DIkom liearing two hneriptiont, the one in Peniaa stating that it.liad been 
made for use in the conqnest of Assam, and the other In Sanskrit icoording 
the fiict that the Ahoms had it firom the Muhammadans In battle. 

1 . 18 . D 
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south of NoifPgcmg from the Kachftris and occupied Maibang 
in the North dchir Htlb» whither thqr had removed their 
capital on being ousted from Dimftpur. He also contemplated 
an invasion of their dominions in the CSchar plains, *yhich one 
of their Rftjis had obtained as a gift from a Tij^pera king on 
die occasion of his marriage with the latter’s daughter ; but his 
droops suffered so mudi from sickness during the rainy season 
that he was obliged to desist Meanwhile, the Kachari king, 
Tamradhwaj^ had invoked the aid of the Jaintias, a section 
of the Khasi tribe, inhabiting the eastern part of the Khasi 
and Jaintia HillSi who at this time also held the country 
between the fock of the hills and the Surma river, and whose 
king. Ram Singh, had his head-quarters at Jaintiapur in the 
same tract On learning of the departure of the Ahoms, 
Tamradhwaj informed Rta Singh that his help was no longer 
needed, but the latter treacherously seized him and annexed 
his territory. Tamradhwaj manag^ to send word to Rudra 
Siogh begging for help, a^ the latter dispatched two armies 
to Jaintiapur, one across die Jaintia Hills and the other through 
the Kachari country. Both reached their destination ; Jaintiapur 
was taken without difficulty ; but when Rudra Singh’s intention 
to bring them permanently under his yoke became known, the 
Jaintiaa rose to a man, and his generals, finding their position 
untenable^ were forced to beat a retreat. 

CoDwr- Rudra Singh’s reign is memorable for the final triumph of 
Hinduism over the national religion of the Ahoms ^ Many 

HiadaisiB. of bis piedeoessors had taken Hindu, as well as Ahom, names, 
and had shown great respect for the Brahmans; but Rudra 
Singh was the first to announce publicly his intention to 
become the disciple of a Hindu priest. His son and successor, 
Sib Singh, was completely in the hands of Brahmans of the 
Sikta sect; and he allow^ his wife, Phuleswari, at their insti- 
gation, to insult the Sfidra miihani of the Vaishnava sect cf 
Moamariaa*, who bad now become very numerous, by causing 

^ The Akfasi *./cre oot mere Animitti of the type commonly found 
amoag the aborlgmsl tribes of Indie, but hed e regular pantheon of which 
the leacdag members were, in later times at lesst, identified with Hindu 
goda and goddesses. An account of the Ahom stoxy of the Creation will 
be fimad ia a paper contributed by Mr. £. A. Gait to the Jmrml of the 
A* 90 ttk Sotii^ tfUmgol lor 1894, and a translation of their cosmogony, 
with die Ahom text, is given hy Dr. G. A. Grierioa in the Journal of the 
i^yalAriaikSoeitt^iwl^f^ 

* The MeaMtiaa ^aie a Vpishnava sect, most of whose members are 
drawn from the loWir ^ are residents of Upper Amam. 

Three cx p l anatfom of the of the name are current Aooordlof to 
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hit forehead to be smeared with the blood of an animal that 
had been sacrificed to Durg&« The common people soon fol- 
lowed the lead of their king ; and in a few years the Deodhais 
and Bailongs, the tribal priests and astrologers, alone remained 
true to the ancient faith of the Ahoms. The change was 
disastrous: it involved the loss of the old martial spirit and 
pride of race wiili which the Ahoms Imd till then been 
animated; their patriotic feelings thenceforth became more 
and more subordinated to sectarian animosities and internal 
dissensions and intrigues, and their power soon began to 
decay. In 1766 we read, for the first time, of Ahom 
nobles declining the proffered command of a military ex- 
pedition. 

in 1769, soon after the accession of Lakshmf Singh, the MoamarU 
Vaishnava Moamarias, enraged by fresh insults, rose in rebel- 
lion, seized the person of the king, and placed the son ofaeqoent' 
a Matak ^ chief on the throne. For a time the rebels seemed 
to have overborne all opposition, but the report that their leader 
was contemplating the execution of all the old officers of state 
incited the royalists to renewed efibrts. The Moamaria com- 
mander was killed in a night attack, and many of his chief 
supporters were put to death. Deprived of their leaders, the 
rebels ofiered but a feeble resistance, and they were easily dis- 
persed. Lakshml Singh died in 17S0, and the accession of his 
son, Gaurin&th Singh, was the signal for renewed persecutions. 

These led to fresh risings; and at last, in 17S6, the rebels 
defeated the royal troops in several encounters and took the 
capital by storm. Gaurinith fled to Gauhfiti ; but resistance 
was continued by one of his ministers, known as the Bura 
Gohain, and for several years the war dragged on with varyii^ 
success. A general state of anarchy supervened ; the country- 
side was devastated by bands of armed men, and petty chiefs 
in all directions began to proclaim themselves independent 
Among the latter was Krishna N&riyan, a descendant of the 
Koch kings, who seized Darrang and the northern part of 
K2mrUp and threatened GauhatL The Moamarias also were 
advancing nearer and dearer. 

one, the original founder lived near the Moamari Hi in Nowgong; accord- 
ing to another, the people were called Moamariat in contempt, b ecam e they 
were in the habit of catching and eating the moa fiih ; while others say that 
the original Gosain Animddha convinced the Ahom king of the tralh of the 
new religion by a display of magic majw* 

* The Mataks were the inhabitants of Lakhimpnr, and wm so called 
becaoie the rmiding Siogphos fonnd them imUak or ^atroof^’ In contradis- 
tinction to the nmU9mgvi^ weak* people fiuther east. 
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Britifli in* GaurinSth now sought aid from the British, wiio had sue- 
cceded to the Mughals in Sylhet and Goalpftra, and urged that 
the Ahoni his plight was due largely to the &ct that Krishna NLrIiyan - 
had been allowed to recruit men for his army in Rangpur 
District Lord Cornwallis recognized the obligation, and in 
September, 1793, sent Captain Welsh with a small force to 
the Ahom king*s relief. A little below Gauhati he was met 
by Gaijrinath, who had fled from the city before a mob of 
Dorns led by a BairSgi. Welsh had no difficulty in driving 
them out, and he then crossed the Brahmaputra with 250 
sepoys and defeated Krishna Nftrlyan’s army of 3,000 men. 
After some further reverses the latter surrendered, and his 
Bengal clubmen were deported. In his efforts to conciliate 
Gaurinath’s numerous enemies, Welsh found himself thwarted 
by the cruel and sanguinary conduct of the Raja, and by the 
intrigues and covert opposition of some of his ministers. He 
re{daoed the latter by others of a more humane disposition, 
caused a general amnesty to be proclaimed, and took such 
other steps as seemed needed to restore confidence and ensure 
good government. He spent the rainy season of 1793 at 
Gauhati, and in January, 1794, after pacifying Mangaldai and 
Nowgong, advanced to Kaliabar. Jorhat, where the Buni 
Gohain was still holding out against the Moamarias, was 
relieved by a small force; and a decisive victory was gained 
ab<jut 12 miles fiioiu Rangpur, which was occupied in March. 
Sir John Shore had now succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor- 
General, and one of his first was to recall Captain Welsh, 
in spite of the vigorous protests of the Ahom king. The latter, 
when left once more to his own devices, dismissed most of the 
officials who had been appointed on Welsh’s recommendation, 
renew^ the persecution of the Moamarias, and wreaked bis 
vengeance on his old enemies who had made their submission 
under a promise of pardon; and for a time it seemed likely 
that Assam would once more relapse into anarchy. This was 
prevented by the eneigy of the Bura Gohain, who organized 
a body of troops disciplined on the English model, and, with 
their aid, the Moamarias and other malcontents were held in 
check. 

Shortly after the accession of Chandra Kanta^ in 1810, the 

* Gaarinith was followed by a vexy distant connexion named K4maleswar, 
a detemdant of Gadadhar Singb; and Chandra Kauta, the next king, was 
Xamalcswar’s brother. In the early days of Atkom rule the tncoeision 
devolved firou father to son with great legnlarity; bat in later times 
hmtheii often toedSeded to the exelosioa of sons, and sometimes, as in tJie 
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Ahpm governor at Gauhftd fell into disgrace, and fled for safety The 
to Bengal. After seeking in vain the assistance of the British, 
he gained the friendship of the Bunnan envoy then at Calcutta theAhm. 
and went with him to Amarapura, where he persuaded the 
Bunnan king to send an expedition to Assam. In 1S16-7 
an army of 8,000 mien was dispatched from Burma, which, 
having crossed the Pitkai and gained fresh adherents among 
the hill chiefs, entered Assam, occupied the whole country as 
far as Jorhat, and reinstated the Gauhati governor. The force 
then returned to Burma. They had barely departed when fresh 
dissensions took place ; the governor, who had invoked the aid 
of the Burmans, was assassinated i Chandra Kanta sras deposed, 
and Purandar Singh, a direct descendant of Raja Rajeswar 
Singh, was installed in his place. The friends of the late 
governor appealed to thp^ Burmans, who once more appeared 
on the scene and reinstated Chandm Kanta ; but on this occa- 
sion it soon became clear that they meant to stay. Chandra 
Kanta made a vain effort to throw off their yoke and fled to 
British territory, where Purandar J 3 tngh had frequently taken 
refuge. The Burmans during their occupation of the country 
treated the unfortunate inhabitants with extreme barbarity. 

The villages were [flundered and burnt, and the inhabitants 
were driven into the jungle to live as best they could. 

The gradual decline of the Ahom power had caused aTheymre 
relaxation of their pressure on the KachSri kings, whose capital 
was now at Khaspur in the plains of C&chftr ; but the latter Sitith. 
soon found a fresh enemy on their eastern frontier, where the 
Manipuils became so threatening that, from 1817 onwards, 
constant appeals for help were made to the British. These 
were rejected until early in 1824, when intelligence of a pro- 
jected invasion of Qlchar and JaintUl by the Burmans induced 
tlie British Government, which had received great provocation 
from Burma in other quarters, to intervene. The first collision 
with Burman troops occurred on the Cachftr frontier ; but the 
scene of the main operations in Assam was in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, where a British force of 5,000 men advanced without 

cue of Kamtleswar, even very diitant idetions did to. Modi depended 
on the wishes of the pieviou king, much on the action of the great 
noUeSi^ with whom, in theory at least, the choice seems to htve sestsd, 
and much jo the pcmonal influence of the rival candidates. The one 
essential qualification was that they mast be of the royal blood. The 
]?erson of the monarch waa sacred and any marked blemish, even the scar 
of a carhnncle^ operated as a diaqoalification. Hence arose the pimctioe, 
often followed by the Ahom kings, of mntUatlng all likdy rivals. Mutila- 
tion was ssiially efleeted by dittiog the esr. 
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modi oppontion as (ar as KalUbar. On the approach of the 
rainy season the troops returned to Gauhati^ and the Burmans 
reoccupied Nowgong, where they committed terrible atrocities 
on the helpless inhabitants. Many were put to death and 
many fled for their lives Into the hills to ^e south ; of the 
latter, the majority died of starvation, and only a small remnant 
lived to reach the plains of the Surmfl Valley. When the rains 
over, the British again advanced ; and the Burmans were 
driven out of the Province after a few &inthearted and ineffec- 
tual attempts at resistance, but in the course of their retreat 
they carried off as slaves upwards of 30^000 Assamese. 
Jncorpoia* By the Treaty of Yandabo in i8s6 the Burmans ceded Assam 

^ to the East India Company, and Mr. Scott, the Commissioner , 
British do- of Rangpuf, was appointed to administer the country. The 
Moamarias in the south Of Lakhimpur District were left under 
cs[Muition the Bor Senflpati; and the Sadiyft-khowa 

of Pro- Gohain or Khamti chief of SadiyI, who had dispossessed the 
^ Ahoms there during the Moamaria rebellions, was confirmed 

as the Compan/s feudatory in that tract, while, in 1833, the 
rest of Lakhimpur District and SibsSgar were restored to 
Purandar Singh. These arrangements, however, did not last 
l<xig. In 1838 Purandar Singh declared himself unable to 
carry on the administration, and his territory was taken over. 
In 1835 the Sadiya-khowa Gohain was removed from his post ; 
but the local Khamti chiefs were^allowed to manage their own 
internal affairs tiirx839, when, without any warning, they made 
a night attack )on the garrison of SadiyS, and killed Colonel 
White, the of&^r in command, and a number of his sepoys. 
The Khamtis were then deported to places lower down the 
river, and the power of their chieft was finally extinguished. 
In 1842 the Bor Senflpati died, and on his son declining to 
accept the terms of settlement offered to him, his country also 
was annexed. 

In C&char the RSja was replaced on the throne, but was 
soon forced to relinquish the northern portion of his domains 
to a rebel named Tula Ram. The Raja was assassinated in 
1830 and, in the absence of any lawful heir, the Cachar plains 
were annexed to British territcxry. Five years later Tula Ram 
ceded a considerable tract, and the rest of the country was 
taken over soon after his death in 1850, as his sons kjd proved 
unable to manage it In 1835 the Riji of Jaintia was dis- 
possessed of his estate in the plains, in consequence of the 
repeated^ abdu^km of &itidi subjects who were sacrificed to 
Kal^ the tni^ry goddess of his family. He then declared 
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himself unwilling to continue in possession of his bill territory, 
over which he had but little control, and it also was included 
in the Company’s dominions. The Khisi Hills to the west 
were cocquered in 1833, as the result of an attack made on a 
party engaged in constructing a road throiigli the hills ; but the 
people srere left in a state of quasi-independence under their 
own chiefs, with the exception of a few villages which were 
acquired for special reasons, either at the time of the conquest 
or at some subsequent date : among the latter may be men- 
tioned the site of Shillong, the capital of the Province as now 
constituted. The occupation of the NSgS Hills has been a 
gradual process, due to the necessity of protecting British 
subjects from Nag§ raids. It commenced in 1866, when a 
frontier District was formed, with head quarters at Samaguting; 
and the last addition was made in 1904, when the Eastern 
AngSmX country was formally annexed. Theoretically, the 
GUro Hills always formed part of Goalp^ra District; but 
for many years British control over the Giros was limited to 
ineffectual efforts to suppress their constant raids on the 
adjoining plains, by means of punitive expeditions or by 
forbidding them to trade in the plains. In 1869 the tract 
was formed into a separate District, with head-quarters at 
Tura, and o-der was instantly established in all but the more 
remote villages. The inhabitants of the latter, having per- 
petrated fresh raids, W'erc brought under subjection in 1872-3 
with the aid of a few small detachments of police, who met 
with no serious opposition. Prior to 1890, the history of 
British relations with the Lusliais was one of constant raids 
by the latter, followed by infructuous punitive expeditions. 
In that year, after one of these expeditions, it was decided 
to try the expedient of establishing military outposts in their 
midst. A treacherous attack on two of these outposts led to 
fresh operations and to the permanent annexation of the 
Lushai Hills, which are now in charge of a Superintendent, 
with head-quarters at Aijal. 

The State of Manipur has a fairly ancient history ; but the 
present regime dates only from 1714, when the reigning chief” 
adopted Hinduism, which has now gained a remarkably strong 
hold on the people. By the Treaty of Yandabo, the Burtnans 
agreed to the restoration to the throne of R&j& Gambhir Singh, 
whom they had ousted. He and his descendants enjoyed a 
large measure of independence, and the British Goverament 
rarely interfered in local affiurs except in the case of risings or 
disputes regarding the succession. In 1890, in the course of 
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one of these rinngBr the MabAriijft was driven from his palace 
and abdicated in &voiir of the Jiibiij^ but he subsequeutlp 
iqmdiated his abdtcatkm. The Government of India d<laded 
to oonfinn the Jubrij as Rsji» bat directed the Chief Com- 
missioner to arrest and deport the Senipati^ who had been the 
ringleader in the plot He proceeded to Manipur and called 
on the Senftpati to surrender^ but the latter refused and resisted 
the troops sent to seize him. The Chief Commissioner and 
four otlm officers were then induced, under a promise of safe- 
conduct, to attend, alone and unarmed, a darbar in the palace. 
The discussion was fruitless, and they started to return, but a 
crowd of Manipurfs closed in on them and two of them were 
wounded with spears. One died of bis wound, and all the other 
officers, after a short detention, were cruelly murdered. *Aiis 
led to a military expedition. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops ; the ringleaders were punished ; the new Raja was 
deposed, and a scion of a collateral line was raised to the throne. 
Since this time a large measure of control has been vested in 
the resident British officer, who is now designated Political 
Agent and Superintendent of the State. 

Until 1874, Assam was administered as part of Bengali but 
in that year it was formed into a separate Province under a 
Chief Commissioner. The officers who have held this appoint- 
ment since that date are as follows :~ 


Colood R. H. Keatiage • • • . 1874 

Sir Steoait fiaylev >878 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Elliott. 1881 

Mr.(afterward8Sir) William Ward. . 1885 Ofig. 

Mr, (afterwards Sir) Damn Fitzpatrick • 1887 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) James Westland • 18S9 

Mr. J. W\ Qomton ...... 1889 

Sir William Ward 1891 

Mr. (afterwarda ffir) Henry Cotton • 1896 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. B. Fuller 190a 


Kom.— Ofleiating a p po to tanats for ten thaa tU aioatln are omitted. 

Assam is somewhat destitute of archaeologicd remains of 
interest The nafives of the Province have little aptitude for 
handicrafts! and many of the temples that exist were probably 
constructed by aftisans from Hindustfo. The riirine of S^h 
Jalftl, situated in a mosque at Sythet» is still in an excellent 
state of preservation, and there are some interesting guins at 
Jaintiapur. KftmrOp has many temples, but most of them 
are small and have fidlen into disrepair, the two best known 
being the tenH>le of KfosAKHVA on NiUctel hill near Gaufaftti, 
mid the temple of Hayagriva MSdbab at Hajo. There are 
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ate the remains of an interesting stone bridge in the Silg 
Sindiirighopg mauta^ said to have constructed Bakh- 
tySr Khiljl when he invaded Assam at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Near T^zpur are the ruins of what must 
have been a magnificent temple ; but not one stone is left 
standing upon another, and its builder and designer are alike 
unknown. Dimapur, in the extreme south-western comer of 
SibsSgar District, was once the capital of the KachSri dynasty, 
and was evidently a place of considerable importance, though 
it is now situated in the midst of an enormous forest. 
SibsAgar has numerous temples built by the Ahom kings. 

They are made of thin bricks of excellent quality, and are 
generally ornamented with bas-reliefs ; but the fact that figures 
of camels not unfrequently appear suggests that they were 
erected under the direction of foreign artisans, as camels must 
always have been very scarce in a damp and marshy country 
like Assam. These temples were generally built on the side 
of large tanks, whose construction must have entailed an 
enormous amount of labour. The largest tank, at SibsAgar, 
covers an area of Z14 acres. Immensci tanks, with temples on 
their banks, were also constructed at GaurisAgar, RudrasAgar, 
and JaysAgar, all within a few miles of the SibsAgar tank. At 
Gargaon nerr Nazira are the ruins of one of the Ahom 
capitals. That the native rulers of Assam extended their 
frontiers right up to the HimAlayas is shown by the remains of 
a fort at BhAlukpAng in the gorge of the Bhareli, and of two 
large forts some distance north of SadiyA. Another interesting 
ruin near that place is the small temple at which a human 
victim was annually offered for many centuries by the ChutiyA 
priests. Scattered about the valley are the remains of great 
roads and fortifkations which evidently protected the capitals 
of some local prince. The Baidaigarh in KAmrup, which is 
iaid to have been constructed by king Arimatta about the 
thirteenth century, and his son Jangal’s fort in Nowgong, de- 
serve special mention, as also the remains of extensive earth- 
works at PratApgarh, near Bishmith, in Darrang District 

The population of Assam, including the State of Manipur, Poputp 
returned at the Census of 1901, amounted to 6,126,343 per- 
sons, living in 19 towns and 22,336 villages. It can be most 
conveniently considered with reference to the three natural don. 
divisions into which the Province falls. 

Over the greater part of the SurmA Valley there is no longer 
any scarcity of population. In the CAchAr plains the density 
is only 201 persons per square mile j but the country is much 
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broken by hills and marshes, and of recent years it has become 
necessary to throw open considerable areas of ‘reserved' forest 
to meet the demand for cultivable land. The neighbouring 
IMstrict of Sylhet is fully peopled, and in the Habi£;anj sub- 
division the density rises to 538 persons per square mile, which 
for a purely rural population must be considered high. In the 
Brahmaputra Valley the condition of affairs is very different. 
Though three times the size of the valley of the Surm^ it 
supports a slightly smaller population, and the density in its 
Districts varies from 68 persons per square mile in Nowgong to 
153 in Kimrtip. A considerable portion of the unsettled area 
consists of steep jungle-covered hills, and of marshes that could 
only grow cold-seasou crops or the longest-stemmed varieties of 
rice; but much good land awaits settlement, and there is pro- 
bably room for two or three million more inhabitants, rherc 
are, however, places where the population is already fairly dense, 
and in certain rural tracts in the centre of KOmrltp and Sib- 
sagar it exceeds 600 persons per square mile. The Hill 
Districts are very sparsely peopled; but the area of land 
suited for permanent cultivation is small, and large tracts of 
waste are required for the support of tribes that live by shifting 
cultivation. 

Towns and The population of Assam is almost entirely rura\ Excluding 

villages. Manipur, less than 2 per cent, of the people enumerated in 
1901 were living in urban areas. The largest towns are 
Sylhet (13,893), Gauhati (zi,66z), Dibrugarh (11,227), 
SiLCHAK (9,256), Barpeia (8,747), Shillong, the hec^- 
quarters of the Administration (8,384). Many of the towns 
are little more than large villages, and the average population 
of eighteen places dignified with the name was only 6,315. 
Imphal, the capital of Manipur, had a population of 67,093 ; 
but the rural character of the place is illustrated by the fact 
that more than half of the working males residing there were 
agriculturists by profession. Except in the NBgft, North CRchRr, 
and Lushai Hills, the boundaries of a village are not clearly 
defined, and the cottages are scattered , over a considerable 
area. This tendency is particularly marked in the Assam 
Valley. Rice is grown on brood plains^ often several miles 
in Imigth, dotted over with clumps of bamboos and fruit trees, 
in which are buried the houses of the cultivators. A village, in 
the sense of a compact block of hou.se8 set in the midst of its 
fields at a comadenAde distance from any other centre of popu- 
lation, is the .exception rather than the rule in the plains of 
Assam; and for census purposes a village was taken to be the 
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area so designated by the cadastral survey. In many cases, 
hovrever, the cadastral village is little more than a tract of land 
which can conveniently be surveyed on one sheet of the map, 
and this fact has to be borne in mind when examining the 
statistics showing their average size. In Sylhet there is so 
little high land that the people are compelled to live in fairly 
close proximity, but all over the Province there is a marked' 
preference for small hamlets. In 1901, 56 per cent, of the 
population were living in villages of less than 500 inliabitants ; 

38 per cent, in those ranging from 500 to 2,000, and less than 

5 per cent in those containing from 2,000 to 5,000. 

The first regular Census, which wa^ taken in 1872, disclosed Growib of 
a population of 4,150,769. Manipur and the Lushai Hills were 
not included, and the fibres for the Hill Districts were only 
estimates. In i88z the population, including Manipur, was 
5,128,862 ; and in the plains alone there was an increase of 
over 18 per cent., a fact which threw grave doubts on the 
accuracy of the former enumeration. In 1891 Manipur again 
dropped out, the census schedules having been destroyed in 
the rising, but the Lushai Hills appeared for the first time, 
and the population was returned at 5,477,302. The popula- 
tion of the plains increased by nearly ji cent., but part 
of this increase was no doubt due to the greater accuracy of 
the enumeration in 1891, In the last intercensal period the 
increase was 649,041, or 12 per cent., but this was largely due 
to the inclusion of the figures for Manipur and the South 
Lushai Hills; and in the plains the increase was less than 

6 per cent. The year 1897 was very unhealthy, and in Central 
and Lower Assam an abnormal mortality was not confined to 
tliat year alone. The population of KAmrfip decreased by over 

7 per cent. ; and, though there was an increase in Darrang, 
it v:as entirely due to immigration, and the indigenous inhabi- 
tants are believed to have decreased by 8 per cent The lowest 
depth was, however, reached in Nowgong, where the people 
were more than decimated by a peculiarly malignant form 
of malarial fever known as kala azar. The population of the 
District as a whole fell by nearly one-fourth, and it was cal- 
culated that the indigenous inhabitants had decreased hy over 
30 per cent. In Upper Assam there was a satisfactory growth 
of the irdigenous population, and an enormous development 
of immigration during the dec^e. The population of Sibsigar 
increased by nearly one-fourth, and that of Lakhimpur by a hno at 
a half. The best indication of the nalj^al growth of the people 

however, obtained by excluding the %uies for Manipur and 
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die Linhai Hill% and comparing the figures for those bom and 
eatimeimted in the Province in 1891 and 1901. Amonp. this 
daas tC appears that the increase during the last intercensal 
period was only a little more than one per cent. 

Immi. There was, however, a great growth of the immigrant popu- 

cnnts. lation, which increased by more than one-half, and in 1901 
eiceeded three-quarters of a million, or nearly 1$ per cent, 
of the total population of the Province. The great majority 
of these foreigners are coolies brought up to the tea gardens, 
though a certain amount of movement takes place across the 
frontier where Assam marches with Bengal. More than half a 
million people come from that Province, a quarter of a million 
of whom had been bom in the Division of Chotg NSgpur. 
About 109,000 persons came from the United Province.s, and 
84,000 from the Central Provinces. The preix>nderance of 
the foreign-bom element in the population was most pro- 
nounced in Lakhimpur, where they formed 41 per cent, of the 
whole, and in Darrang and SibsSgar (25 per cent). Cfichar 
(plains) was close behind, with 24 per cent In Sylhet, on the 
other hand, though the total number of foreigners was con- 
siderable, they formed only 7 per cent, of the population. 
There is very little emigration, and only 51,000 persons bom 
in Assam were found in other parts of India. The great 
majority of these persons had merely crossed the firontier from 
GoftlpSra and Sylhet into Bengal. 

Age. Little reliance can be placed upon the age statistics, as only 

a smalt proportion of the population have even an approximate 
idea of the number of years which they have lived, and, though 
the mbtakes made tend to some extent to neutralize one 
another, there is a marked tendency to select multiples of 
five. Inaccurate though the figures are, they show that the 
exceptional unhealthiness which prevailed between 1891 and 
1901 affected the fecundity of the people ; and the decrease 
in the proportion of children was especially pronounced in 
Districts like Nowgong and the Khfisi Hills, where the death- 
rate was exceptionally high. The most prolific section of the 
people includes the animistic tribes, and it seems possible that 
the qrstem of early marriage may have a prejudicial eflect upon 
the reproductive powers of Hindu women. 

Vital ita- The registration of vital statistics is compulsory onl;* on tea 
garden^ and |n the District and snbdivisional head-quarters 
stalioiia m plaiiii (population in 1901, 765,000); but 
aMenqita are made to cpUect information in all the plains 
Disiricta wd. in a aatall portion of the hillsr In GoSlpara 
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the retoms are submitted in writing by the village panchayais 
and are fairly correct. In the Surm& Valley vital statistics are 
rq)oned by the paid village chaukidars^ but their accuracy 
leaves mich to be desired. In Assam proper they are ool* 
lected by the gaofiburas or village headmen, and are extremely 
incomplete. The moan annual birth-rate n^istered in the 
plains Districts during the five years ending with 1903 was 
only 33 per 1,000^ varying from 42 in Gofilpftra, where public 
healtl) had been bad, to 25 in Sibsflgar and Lakhimpur, where 
it had been good. The mean death-rate registered was 30 per 
1,000, varying from 41 in Nowgong to 21 in SibsSgar. *rhe 
returns have thus but little absolute value, though, as the 
amount of error is fairly constant, they afford some clue to 
the 'comparative unhealthiness of different years. The sani* 
tary conditions of Assam are far from satisfactory. The tract 
at the foot of the hills and the valleys running up into them 
are excessively malarious; and as the Province practically 
cOAsistfl of two valleys with the intervening range, the pro- 
portion of this feverish tarai land is higher than in other parts 
of India. On the other hand, the open country is fairly 
healthy, and though the climate is damp it is also cool. The 
most prevalent diseases are fever, bowel complaints, pulmonary 
affections, cholera, worms, small-pox, various cutaneous dis- 
orders, and, in some localities, goitre. Leprosy is by no means 
uncommon, and in 1901 more than 5,000 persons were said 
to be afflicted with this disease. The birth and death rates 
in 18S1 and subsequent years, and the mortality ascribed to 
the principal diseases, are shown in the following table 
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* TUt b tb« popstatioii Amoair yihom deatU ware wgi a btad. Births wme 
l iitewd aoMMif a popalatioa oC oaly 3,435,171. 


These rates do not represent the actual mortality due to these 
different ailments, but give a Ciirly correct idea of their com- 
parative importance. 

The most important factor in the medical history of theAklfatJr 
Province during the last twenty years has been JtaU osffr. 

This disease wp« known as far back as 1869, when an intense ^ 
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form of malarial fever was reported to be inducTng a high rate 
of mortality in the low and densely wooded GSro Hills; but 
it first came into prominence in 18S5, when it entered that 
portion of GoUlpSra District which lies south of the Brahma- 
putra. In z888 it spread to KSlmrOpy and thence to Nowgong 
and to Mangaldai on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, 
and of recent years it has reached Sylhet. The virulence of 
the epidemic is now gradually abating, and it has as yet failed 
to effect a lodgement in Upper Assam, but it has been the 
cause of terrible mortality in the Districts it attacked. Between 
i88z and 1891 the population of the GoSlpSra subdivision 
decreased by 18 per cent; and the population recorded in 
KlmrOp in 1891 was estimated to have been less by 75,000 
people than it would have been had there been no deaths from 
kald azdr. During the next decade the population of Kftmrflp 
decreased by 7 per cent, that of the Mangaldai subdivision of 
Darrang by 9 per cent., of Nowgong District by 25 per cent., 
and of the North Sylhet subdivision by 4 per cent. ; and the 
excessive mortality indicated by these figures was, at any rate 
in the Assam Valley, chiefly due to this disease. Its nature 
is still a cause of speculation to the medical world. In all 
essentials it seemed to be a form of malarial fever, but the 
suggestion that malarial fever could be infectious was till 
recently opposed to all accepted theories on the subj^t. 
Subsequently, it was thought that ka/d azdr was only an acu^ 
form of malarial poisoning, the difference between it and 
ordinary fever lying in the rapidity with which it produces a 
condition of severe cachexia, the small proportion of recoveries, 
and the ease with which it can be communicated from the sick 
to the healthy. Quite recently, the malarial theory of origin 
hks been again assailed, and the whole question is still involved 
in uncertainty. Persons attacked seldom died in less than 
three months, and often lingered for two years ; and isolation 
and segregation were thus impossible, once the disease had 
obtained a foothold. Plague did not appear in A^am till 
the rainy season of 1903, when it broke out among the foreign 
grain merchants in Dibrugarh. The disease was quickly 
stamped out, and only 28 deaths occurred. The age statistics 
recorded at the Census and the vital statistics supplied by 
the collecting agency are $0 inaccurate that it is impossible 
to place any reliance on the recorded death-rate for infants 
under one year of age. It hf however, gaietally supposed 
to be about 218 per mille. 

Sei. Every Cttam in Assam has disdosed a deficiency of women. 
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and in 1901 there were only 949 females to ei’ery 1,000 males. 

This deficiency is to some extent due to the disproportion 
between the sexes among immigrants ; for those bom and 
enumeca^^ in the Province there are 977 women to every 
1,000 men. Among the animistic tribes women usually pre- 
dominate^ and, taking those bom in the Hill Districts and 
enumerated in the Province, the proportion was x,o6i females 
to 1,000 males. This phenomenon is probably due in part to 
the practice of adult marriage, and in part to the good position 
usually assigned to women in the hills. In Nowgong it appears 
that there was some truth in the popular idea that kaid azdr 
spared the female members of the family, as at the last Census, 
among those bom and enumerated in the District, the women ex- 
ceeded the men in numbers. The deficiency of women was most 
pronounced in Sibsftgar and Lakhimpur, where there were only 
886 and 862 females to every 1,000 males. This is partly due 
to an actual deficiency of women among the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, partly to the large foreign element in the population. 

In Assam, as in other parts of India, wedlock is taken as Mairiage. 
a matter of course ; and in 1901 more than half the population 
were either married, or had at any rate performed the ceremony 
at some period of their lives. Child-rriarriage is common among 
both Hindus and Muhammadans in the Surmfi Valley and in 
Go&lp&ra ; but in Assam proper Br^mans and Ganaks alone 
adhere rigidly to this rule, and the lower castes usually defer 
marriage till the girl is of an age to be able to enter on her 
duties as wife and mother. Where adult marriage prevails, 
anti-nuptial chastity is not invariably demanded; and in Assam 
proper the marriage ceremony often consists of little more than 
a public acknowledgement of union, which does not receive 
the sanction of any priestly blessir^. The purchase of a bride 
by service is also not uncommon, and during the time that the 
man is serving in the house of his prospective iather-in-law, he 
is usually allowed free access to the girl of his choice. There 
is, however, a curious survival among the Kakis which points 
to a time when this permission was not accorded. Here 
pregnancy entails no disgrace, but on no account must a girl 
give birth to a living child in her father’s house. At the 
seventh month the baby’s head is crushed in the womb, and 
premature deliveiy is brought on, in spite of the fact that the 
process is attended with much risk to the young mother. The 
age of marriage among men depends largely upon the cost of 
the bride ; and notwithstanding the easiness of the hill girl’s 
morals, men many early among the animistic tribes as women 
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are fiutly auoieroas and tibeiefoie cheap. When the knot is 
once tied, die bill noniaa nauallf settles down and becomes an 
exeroplaiy wife and mother, except among the Khisis, where 
dirorces can be obtained on almost any pretext, and women 
not unfrequepdy change their husbands mote than once. Sodi 
laxity in the maniage laws is bound to be accompanied by 
uncertamty as to the paternity of the children bom, and it is 
perhaps for this reasm that tte Khtn husband k not master 
in his own house, and that inheritance goes through the female 
line Polygamy is nowhere common, as few men can afford 
the luxury of a second wife. Divorce is recognized by Muham* 
madans and the animistic tribei^ and, in pnmtice, by the lower 
castes of Hindus, unless 'die maniage has been contracted by 
the /erw rite, whidi is kicked upon as indissdoble. 

The joint family system is far from prevalent in Assam 
proper, aiid even among the upper datm seldom extends 
beyond' fee second genenuion. In fee Surmk Valley dso it is 
the excqition rather than fee rule, and among fee middle 
classes generally ends wife the third generation. 

The distribution of population by dvil condition in 1891 
and 1901 (for British territcny only, exduding Manipur) is 
shown in fee following table : — 
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Langwige. The two main indigenous languages of fee novinoe are 
Bengali, wfawh was spdcen by 48 per cent, of the p<^Ndation 
in 1901, and Assamese, vdikfe was returned by ts per cent 
Bengali is fee common veinacidar of fee Sunni Vallqr, vfeete 
it is used by 87 out of eray too people, and of GoUpica 
(69 per cent). Assamese is used by Sg per cent of die 
Inhabitants of Kinullpj but in fee tea Dktrids die proportion 
of foieignen is very kugc^ and in Dimnuig Assamese was 
returned by little more t^ half the population, and in 
Lakhiiqior by only 39 per cent In addi^ to the two "«■«« 
vemacidHab feoB an * luge number of languages prculhv to 
Asaam, most of bdoq to the Tlbeto>Butnian stock, md 
lAAdbt dtom^j^mdally giviqg piaoe to Assamese^ are stOl 
laige^asefe Twroniltnipertantare; Bedo or plains KaddM; 
KhlM, Synbsng, fee toiieHS fosma of Mlgt dialect^ dre^ 
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Mvupui^ la i Jmi, KOld, Mlklr, and Mnt. The princi{)al 
fiweigii languages aie, HindustSni, Mundftri, SanOll, and OriyS. 
The number of persons in British teiritoty (eireluding Manipur) 
who retumed riiese different iorms of spe^ in 1891 and 1901 
is shown in the following taUe. Altogether, no less than 167 
different lai^^uages were returned in Assam in 1901. 
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AtMuacw • 

Eastern Hindi, Western Hindi, and HIndnstini 
Bodo, Dimasa, and Mech « • • • 
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* Ftfarea for Hiiulr. 
t Includei Khu; 54 s* 5 S Sjmtenr, to6»os5 NBfrB. t!l 3 » 4 ii Giro, 

Loabai, 8a,ff83 Nlkir, 40^471 Mm, 37,411 MoadSbl, 30,ij8^ntlll, and a3,755 


7a«oif 

OriyiU 


The earliest inhabitants' of Assam were probably the various Tribes and 
offshoots of the great Indo-Chinese hordes, whose head-quarters 
are supposed to have been on the upper waters of Vaiig- 
•tse-Kiang and Ho^ng-ho. At the same time, the Assam Valley 
must have been colonized by Hindus from the west at a very 
early date ; and Hindu princes wm reigning at the eastern 
end near ^diyi at the time of the invasion of the ChutiyUs, 
a tribe of B^do origin, about a thousand years ago. The 
ChutiySs overthrew the Hindus, but in their turn gave way 
before the Ahoms, a Shan tribe who crossed the Pfttkai from 
the kingdom of Pong in the thirteenth century, and gradually 
extended their sway over the whole valley. In the course of 
their expansion they overthrew the Koch kings, a dynasty 
of Bodo origin who had attained to considerable power in 
North-Eastern Bengal ; and they repulsed the Muhammadans, 
who had made several attempts upon the valley and succeeded 
in holding for a considerable time the two lower Districts of 
Coaipan and KlrnrOp. The last wave of immigration was not 
one of eidier conquerors oi colonists in the. ordinary sense of . 
the term, but of tea-garden coolies, who are now be^nning to 
km an important element in the ppjpulation of the upper 
Districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. 

The various tribes of IndoChinm origin fall into several Thelodo- 
groups. The first axe the KhSsis, iiio are believed to be an 
isolate remnant of poe of the earfiest waves of migration from 
the nortb-gasL They differ in muy ways fiom all their neigh- 
bouxsi and on linguistic grounds it has been sugg^ed that 
they miqr be connected with the .fi^iigs and WAs in Upper 
BumuL .The s^^nd^^gteai dj|yuadn''hM:lude8 the Dimasa or 
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hill KachSri, the Bodo or plains Kachaii who are Called Mech 
in Goftlp3lra, the Rabh2s, the Gftros, the Lalungs, and the 
eastern sulvHimilayan group consisting of the Dato, Miris, 
Abors, and Mishmis. The Tipperas who occupy the hills 
south of Sylhet are also of Bodo stocky and there are good 
reasons for supposing that some of the earliest inhabitants of 
t^ SurmH Valley were members of this race. Another group 
comprises the Lushais and Kukis, who have migrated from the 
south, and seem to be connected with the Manipurls; and 
the Ndgils, whose extraordinary ferocity differentiates them in 
some degree from the other hill tribes of the Province. The 
Mikirs are a peaceful tribe, whose language is akin to both 
Bodo and Nflg£ ; but language is by no means a certain test 
of ethnical affinity. The Kacharis, RabhfLs, and Mech live on 
the high grassy plains at the foot of the Himalayas, but most 
of the remainder occupy the hills of the Province. They are 
all of sturdy physique, and of a marked Mongolian type. 
They place few restrictions upon their natural appetites, and 
the warlike and aggressive spirit of the G&ros, NSgis, and 
Lushais for many years gave trouble to the Government. At 
the present day, many of the NagI tribes beyond the British 
frontier are still bloodthirsty and naked savages. Another 
division of the Indo-Chinese inhabitants is a branch of the 
great Tai race, to which belong the Siamese and the Shans of 
Upper Burma. It includes the Ahoms, who have now to all 
intents and purposes become a Hindu caste, and several small 
colonies of Shans who have migrated into Assam in com- 
paratively recent times. The strength of the principal t/ibes 
in X901 was: Kachftris, 240,000; G&ros, 128,000; Rabhfis, 
67,000; Mech, 75,000; Mlklrs, 87,000; Lalungs, 36,000; 
Lushais, 63,000 ; Kukis, 56,000 ; Manipurls, 256,000 ; NSg&s, 
162,000; Kh&sis, 178,000; and Miris, 47,000. 

Hinda The natural result of the various ciianges outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs is that Hinduism in general, and caste in 
proper, particular, are much less rigid in Assam than in Bengal. The 
first Hindu immigrants seem to have entered the valley of 
the Brahmaputra at a time when the boundary lines between 
one caste and another were not very clearly defined, and the 
presence of a large non-EQndu population, sections of which 
from time to time attained to sovereignty, made it impossible 
for them to affect too strict a standard of. rel^lious purity. 
The higher castes are thus somewhat lax in the observance 
of the ceremonial detaUs of their religion ; while castes which 
in Bengal are cST a ccHaqMMtivdy low nmk enjoy in Assam 
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a much more respectable position. Brfihinans and Kftyasths 
are found in both valleys, but the most characteristic caste 
of Assam proper is the KalitS. Various explanations have 
been put forward to account for the origin of this caste, which 
is almost peculiar to Assam ; but it is now generally bought 
that they are the remains of a Hindu colony who settled in 
the Province at a time when the functional castes were still 
unknown. The KalitSs are divided into two main subdivisionsi 
Bar and Saru, who do not usually intermarry, and there are 
various functional subdivisions which occupy a . slightly lower 
position than the Bar Kalita The names Kewat and Kaibartta 
are used more or less indiscriminately for the same caste in 
Assam. Owing to the comparative scarcity of the higher 
castes, the cultivating Kewats occupy a higher position in this 
Province than in Bengal; but some of them have taken to 
•styling themselves Mahisya Vaisya, as they resent the attempt 
on the part of the Nadiyals or Dorns to assume the name 
Kaibartta. The Koch were originally a tribe of Mongolian 
origin, who were the masters of Lower Assam and North- 
Eastern Bengal, till overthrown by the Muhammadans and 
Ahoms about the beginning of the seventeenth century. They 
are now, in Lower Assam, a caste into which all converts to 
Hinduism are admitted. In Go&lpara the term Koch has been 
abandoned for the more honourable title Rftjbansi — *men of 
royal race.’ The Saloi are a respectable caste in Kftmrap, 
who are believed to be connected with the Halwais, or 
confectioners ; and the PatiSs, most of whom are found in 
Nowgong, are theoretically mat-makers. Both of these castes 
have abandoned their traditional occupation and taken to 
agriculture. Of castes from whose hands water is not taken 
by prfthmans, the principal is the Ahom. Th^ were originally 
a Shan tribe, who entered Assam in the thirteenth century and 
settled in Sibsagar District They overthrew successively the 
Chutiya and the Koch, and eventually became masters of 
the Brahmaputra Valley. But they never colonized Lx>wer 
Assam, and the majority of the Chutiyis and Ahoms are still 
found in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur Districts. In the seventeenth 
century they were converted to Hinduism, and shortly after- 
wards the power of the tribe beg^ to decline. The Jugis are 
theoretically weavers by profession, but most of them have 
taken to agriculture. The Nadiyals or Dorns are a fishing 
caste, and in Assam have never performed any of the d^radii^ 
bfficses assigned to them in BengaL They are cleai^ in their 
persons, and great purists in the ceremonies of their religion. 

E s 
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The Boril, or Sn, are » cute pecnliv to the Bmhmaputn 
Vallqr* liiqr am said to be the descendants of Brttnian 
widows and odter peisons who have contracted alliances not 
serogniaed by customary law. 

CasUs b The drararteristic castes of the Surma Valley differ from 
^ Assam, though many are common to the two valleys. 
The great cultivating clau of Sylhet are the Du (i3i,ooo), who 
often use die prefix Sfldra and Halwa. The SOdru (46^000) 
are many of them members of the Du caste: but there is in 
Sjdbet a genuine caster that hu no other name, composed oi 
people who were formerly the slaVu of Brahmans (109,000) 
and Kaynths (87,000). The members of the Navasakba, or 
respectable profession cutes, most strongly represented are 
die Tdis, or oilpressers (39,000), the GoSlas, or cowherds 

(38.000) , the Napits, or barbers (33,000), the ]Bbruis, or betel- 
leaf growers (18,000), the Kumhars, or potters (37,000), and 
the Kamars^ or blacksmiths (34,000) The Baidyu (5,000) are 
tbeoetically doctors, and socially occupy a position immediately 
below the Brahmans. The Shabas (51,000) are by tradition 
Hquor-sdleis^ tot in Sylhet they are the chief trading caste, 
arid many of ftem have amassed considerable wealth ; in the 
Brahmaputra Valley they are ordinary cultivators, and Brah- 
mans t^e water from their hands. The Nsmuudru, pr 
Chandals (170,000), are a fishing and boating cute. 

Foreign The fore^ cutes in Assam most numerous in 1901 were 

*•*•**■ Bauib (43,000), Bhuiyfis (49,000), Bhumij (34,000), Chamfirs 

(44.000) , Ghitwals (33,000), kurmis (2 1,060), Mundls (81,000), 
Oriums (34,000), and Santals (78,000). Nearly all of these 
persmis had originally be«m tomght into Assam to work on tea 
gardens. The following cutes are also numerically strong: 
£tob (ssa,oooX Rajbansis (130,000), Kalitas (303,00b), 
Nadivils (t95,oooX Ahoms (178,000), Jugis (161,000), 
Kewats .(s49kOOoX and Chut^ (86,000). 

HtaMwa. -Of the total population of the Province^ 3>4a9i099 persons, 
or 56 per cent, were returned in 1901 u Hindus, more than 
half of whom profeu the mild tenets ttfVaishnavism. This 
form of Hindn^ is eqiecially prevalent in the Assam Valley, 
where its gnemu, or principal priests, oocuiqr positioos of greu 
influence and d%nity. The gwonr generally livu in a roMrw 
or college^ sononnded by his tMMs, or resident disdples. 
In some of die sm al l e r laitras c^bacy is not enforced, but in 
the huger ooUaguadther the gwfote nor the are allowed 

to nai^. The asMwr are not educational institutions like the 
B ud d h is t wwn a stefi es Of Burma, nor do the inmatu wander 
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abroad into the neighbouring villages to solicit alms. The 
more 'mportant sattras hold grants of revenue-free ]aiid> which 
in some cases amount to .several thousand acres, and all the 
non-resident disciples make an annual contribution towards 
their maintenance. The gosain of a large saiira is the spiritual 
head of a wealthy and powerful college, and is looked up to 
as the ultimate authority in religious and social matters by 
thousands of villagers, many of whom live miles away. In 
most of the larger sattras the presiding gosain is a Brilhman, 
but in some of the smaller institutions he is a KaliUl or Klyasth. 
These priests are the great proselytizing agency in Assam; they 
exercise a civilizing influence on the aboriginal tribes, and have 
always been distinguished by their loyalty to Government and 
by enlightenment and liberality of thought. A special form of 
Vaishnavism found in the Assam Valley is the MahUpurushia 
faith, founded by a KSyasth named Sankar Deb about the end 
of the fifteenth century, which represents a revolt against the 
pretensions of the Brahmans and the licentious rites of cor- 
rupted forms of Saktism. Its followers pay little attention to 
caste, are willing to accept a SOdra as their gosain^ are uncom- 
promising in their hostility to idols, and worship God, in the 
form of Krishna, with hymns and prayers only. Sankar Deb 
himself was a vegetarian; but he was unable to impose this rule 
upon his followers, who were for the most part men of low 
caste, and they are allowed to eat the flesh of wild but not of 
domesticated animals. The sect has a following of about 
400,000, but the returns have to be accepted with a certain 
degree of caution. 

Nearly one-fifth of the Hindu population described them- Other 
selves as followers of Sakti or KSlI, who represents the pro- 
creative force as manifested in the female. The temple of 
Klni&khya in Kftmrup is a special object of veneration to the 
devotees of this creed, as it is said to cover the place where 
the pudenda of Sakti fell, when her body was cut in pieces by 
Vishnu ; but Saktism, as a rule, b not popi*lar with the in- 
habitants of Assam, and many of the socalled Saktbts were 
merely garden coolies and rough tribesmen, who had not yet 
learned sufficient self-restraint to abandon meat and liquor. 

The devotees of Siva, whb b the male counterpart of Sakti, 
are comparatively few in number. Most of them arc found 
in the SurmS. Valley. Another small sect remarkable for the 
peculaiity of its tenets b th^Sahaj Bhajan. Each worshipper 
endeavours to secure salvation by taking a woman as a spiritu^ 
guides but it b said that at their midnight meetings tbm is 
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much sexual licence under the cloak of religion. It is, however, 
possible that these charges are merely the calumnies with which 
a new creed is usually assailed by the supporters of the estab- 
lished order. 

Pliicet of The standard form of Hindu temple is a dome shaped struC' 

worship, enclosing the shrine, approached by a short nave. It is 

usually built of thin flat bricks, with a fine glaze, and enriched 
with bas-reliefs; but there are comparatively few of these 
masonry buildings in the Province. Almost every village in 
Assam proper contains, however, a large bam-like structure, 
called the namghor^ in which the people assemble for prayer 
and worship. In the Surm& Valley there are a few temples 
or places of this kind, and the ordinary Hindu performs his 
devotions in a part of his house specially reserved for that 
purpose. 

Mokam- About one-fourth of the population of the Province, or 

iDAdsnism. persons, returned themselves as Muhammadans 

in 190Z. Nearly three-fourths of them were found in the 
District of Sylhet, which was conquered at the end of the 
fourteenth century by Sikandar Gh^I, who was largely assisted 
in his enterprise by the famous Muhammadan fakir ShSh Jal&l. 
This man was a native of Yemen in Arabia, who had been sent 
by his uncle to Hindust&n with a handful of eann, and orders 
to settle in the place where the earth was similar to the sample 
he took with him. The ground of Sylhet proved to be of the 
quality desired, and Shih Jalal settled in the newly conquered 
territory. A fine mosque, which is held to be of peculiar 
sanctity, has been built over his tomb, and a monthly grant 
is allowed by Government for its support. The tombs of the 
360 disciples of the/ri^r are to be seen in almost every portion 
of the town. Muhammadans are also fairly numerous in 
Caebar, which for many years has acted as an outlet fot the 
surplus population of Sylhet, and in GoXlpara, where they form 
more than a fourth of the population. The Brahmaputra 
Valley was invaded by the Muhammadans . several occasions, 
and one general is said to have penetrated as far as SadiyS ; 
but GoXlpAia was the only District which they held for any 
length of time, and the influences of the faith were not largely 
felt at the eastern end of the valley. In the bills less than 
3 per cent of the population professed IslSm, the majority 
of whom were vporking on the railway in North C&chXr, or 
living in the /srai at tfie foot of the Gfiro Hills. Only 2,724 
persons were returned as Shiahs, and 47 as members of the 
strict reforming sect known as the Ahl-i-hadls, or Walihabts. 
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The remainder, jso far as they returned any sect at all, were 
Sunnis. The MorUs are a small sect of degraded Muham- 
madans, who are said to be descended from the followers of 
Turbak, a Pathfin who invaded Assam in the sixteenth cei^ury, 
and was there defeated and killed« They were employed by 
their captors in various capacities, for which they showed 
themselves to be totally unfitted, and were ultimately made 
braziers. They are looked down upon by their neighbours, 
and the number of persons who admit tliat they are Morifts 
naturally does not tend to increase. Muhammadan mosques 
are usually small brick structures, consisting of an open quad- 
rangle with a covered arcade at the west end; but in some 
of the remoter parts of the Province service is held in a 
thatched hut 

No less than 1,068,334 persons, or 17 per cent of theAnimitm, 
population, still profess those various forms of primitive belief 
which are usually described as animistic. The main feature 
of this religion is the desire to propitiate the devils who are 
ever on the alert to injure man, though most tribes recognize 
the existence of kindly spirits and the possibility of a future 
life. The number of unconverted tribesmen living in the 
SurmS Valley is very small, but in the four lower Districts 
of the valley of the Brahmaputra the proportion varies from 
31 per cent, in Nowgong to 21 per cent, in K&mrup. In 
Sibsagar the animistic tribes form only 7 per cent., and in 
I^khimpur 5 per cent, of the total population. In the Hill 
Districts they form 85 {)er cent, of the whole. The tribesmen 
have no special preference for their own forms of religion, and 
take fairly readily to Hinduism in the plains, and to Christianity 
in the hills. Conversion would, in fact, proceed rapidly, were 
it not for the natural reluctance of these primitive people to 
abandon pork, liquor, and the freedom of intercourse between 
the sexes permitted by their own religion. Apart from Chris- 
tianity, the only other religious bodies requiring mention are 
the Buddhists (8,9x1), the majority of whom are found in 
Lakhimpur and Sib$ 9 gar, and the Jains (i, 797 X ^ 

usually Mkrwfiri merchants from Rkjputkna. 

The total number of Christians in Assam in 1901 was Chris- 
Europeans and allied races, 2,099 ; Eurasians, 275 ; natives, **“*hy. 
33 » 59 S- Between 1891 and 1901 the number of native Chris- 
tians increased by 128 per cent The chief proselytizing agency 
in the Province is the Welsh Presbyterian Mission, whose head- 
quarters are in the Khksi and Jaintifl Hills. This missimi was 
started in 1841, and in 1903 gave employment to 36 mis- 
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nonaries, of whom 13 were atarioned in the Surmft Valley and 
2 in the Luahai Hills. There is no caste system or social 
prejudice among the Khisis to act as an obatade to conversion; 
they come but little under the influence of Hinduism, and 
their readineas to accept the Christian &itb ctm be judged 
from the fact that in 1901 nearly 9 per cent of the population 
of the District returned themselves under this head. The 
Baptist Mission has also met with a large measure of success, 
the numbers of this sect havirig risen from 3,767 in 1891 to 
10,045 at the ilast Census. The mission was first started at 
SadiyA in l^ikhiihpur District in 1836, and in 1903 had 
21 missionaries. Their main centres are in the GAro Hills^ 
GoAlpAra, KAmrOp, and SibsAgar Districts. Both the Anglican 
and Roman Cathdic churches are included in the diocese 
of Calcutta. 

The number of persons in British territory (excluding Mani- 
pur) returned under the main religions at the last two enumera- 
tions is shown below : — 


■ 

Rciifiom. 

1891. 

1901. 

Hindus 

Animists . . * 

Muiulmins 

cw-‘«“lo!ter : 

Buddhists . * 

Others 

a.997,o7s 

9*8,175 

14,76s 

s,oSa 

7.897 
1,4s I 

3.*58.S»» 
965,0*7 
>.670^34 
33,5 7 

8,766 

*,705 


The economic organization of the Province is of a very 
simple character, and the great majority of the population 
are supported by agriculture. In the hills and the Assam 
Valley there is very little subdivision of function : the ordinary 
cultivator builds and repairs his own house, makes his own 
agricultural implements, has his clothes woven at home, **jid 
in fact supplies almost all bis own simple wants. The occu- 
pations returned in 1901 were d^ded into eight main classes. 
The number of persons supported by each dass and the per- 
centage they form of the total population were as follows: 
Government service, 34,791, or o«6 per cent. ; agriculture and 
pasture, 5,172,228, or 84-5 per cent ; personal services, 75,39)5, 
or 1*2 per cent; preparation and suj^ly materia) sutetances, 
479,358, or 7*8 per cent.; commerce, transport and storage, 
86,497, or JE*4 per cent ; professions, 84,971, or 1*4 per cent ; 
unsldlled labour other than agricultural, 111,401, or i-8 per 
cent ; means of subristenoe independent of occupation, 81,702, 
or i«3 per cent The number of actual workers was almost 
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exactly equal to the number of persons, eho were supported 
by o^jbers. Of the total numb^ of workers, 1,073,776, or 
35 per cent, were women, the great majority of whom take 
an acthie share in the cultivaticm of the land, for, though 
a woman may not touch the plough, she is very fi^uently 
employed to transplant paddy seedlings or reap the crop 
when ripe. 

The staple food of the people is boiled rioe^ eaten with pube^ Food 
sfnc^ and fish or vegetable curry. Among the well-to 4 o^ 
pigeon or duck occasio^ly takes the place of fish; but fish 
is a very common article of diet in the plains, and u 
to be a substitute for fdf, whidi is not very hugely used. 
Goat’s flesh is eaten by Muhammadans and Hindus alike, 
while venison is always acceptable, and in parts of the Assam 
Valley by no means rar& The restrictions on the of 
flesh are not so stringent as in Upper India, and even respect- 
able Brahmans tak^duck, pigeon, and goat Fowls (like beef) 
are debarred to the Hindu, and so are sheeps though in parts 
of Sylhet ram’s flesh is eaten even by the higher castes. An 
orthodox Brahman in that District will take food only once 
between siinrbe and sunset, but this rule is not observed in 
the Assam Valley. Domesticated pork is of coosse forbidden 
to both Hindii and Muhammadan, but the lower Hindu castes 
will sometimes eat wild hog. Tea-drinking is very common, 
especially in the early momir^. Sweetmeats usually consist 
of powdered grain mixed with milk, sugar, and ^Ar. The hill- 
men and the aboriginal tribes eat flesh of all kinds, even when 
nearly putrid. Dog is generally considered a luxury by them, 
and lizards, snakes, and insects are appreciated, but milk is 
very seldom taken. 

The ordinary form of dress for a villager is a cotton Mafi 
or waistcloth, with a big shawl or wrapper, and sometimes 
a cotton coat or waistcoat Women in Assiun wear a petdcoati; 
a scarf tied round the bust, and a shawL In dre Assam Valley 
these clothes are generally home-made^ and in the case of 
women, and of the large wraps used in the cold season^ by 
men, are frequently of silk. A curious article of dress is a 
large flat hat, called made of leaves and split baknlm 
and decorated with cdourod cloth, which serves as a protection 
against the sun and ttorsin. These bats are circular in shsp^ 
and. range fonao to 4*£6et in diameter, but those of the larger 
size ate more often carried than worn. In the Sunni Valley 
women wear a a {uece of doth about 15 feet hmg and 
nearly 4 feet brdiul; this is ftstened round the waist to ibnn 
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a pettid)at, and then Imnght over the head and shoolders 
80 as to cover the rest of the body. Chemises and bodices 
are also sometimes used, b this part of the Province there 
is very little home-made cloth. ^Manchester piece-goods are 
in great request, and machine-made coats and shirts are largely 
worn. The dress of the middle classes does not differ materially 
from that of the ordinary villager, but a superior material is 
employed, and shirts are usually worn. In the Assam Valley 
beautiful silk and cotton cloths are woven by the wives and 
dauid^ters of the well-to-do, and fine embrmdered cloths are 
produced in Manipur. Boots and shoes are the exception, 
and in their own homes even the richer people wear wooden 
dogs. Wooden sandals are also used by villagers in the Assam 
Valley when travelling or working in jungle ground, where there 
are tufts of sharp-pointed grass. In the hills several fashions 
are in vogue. Beyond Mie frontier, some of t^e N&gS tribes ' 
go absolutely naked, and even in British territory. NSgS men 
and women are often content with the very minimum of 
apparel The state dress of the KhSsis, on the other hand, 
consists of a silk waistcoat and richly-embroidered tunic, set 
off with much handsome jewellery ; and an AngHml Nagg in 
his war-paint is a distinctly impressive sight. , 

DwelliDgs. The house of the ordinary villager consists of three Or four 
small and ill-ventilated rooms, built round three sides of a 
court-yard. The walls are usually made of reeds plastered 
over with mud, the roof of thatch supported on bamboos, the 
floor of mud. In tire Assam Valley the materials required for 
the construction of a house do not, as a rule, cost the pro- 
prietor anything but the labour of procuring them, but the 
houses are small and generally badly built In the Smmft 
Valley the villagers take more trouble ; the cottages are raised 
on high plinths, are well thatched, and have an arched roof- 
tree to resist the atonps- Brick houses are very rare, ^nd the 
dwellings of the middle clkss are in the same stylerbut larger 
and of better quality than the cottage of the peasant. The 
furniture of the cultivating classes is simple, and consists, of 
a few boxes and wicker-work stools, brass and bell-metal 
cooking utensils, earthen pots and pans, baskets, and bottles, 
and in the Assam Valley a- loom. The villager ^metimes 
sleeps on a small bamboo tnachan of'l^Qftform, and *^ometimes 
on a mat on the floor, but the middle classes have beds, tables, 
r.nd diairs in dieir houses. The animistic tribes usually build 
on piles, the floor b^og raised a few feet above the ground. 
The house cmisists. of mie long building, divided into cubides 
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hf t few pardtioDS. Amoi^ certain tribes this building is 
ailai|;ed to meet the wants of the growing family, and some* 
times as many as sixty persons reside in one barrack. 

Hindus bum and Muhammadans bury their dead. Scpe Disposal 
animistic tribes foDow the Hindu custom, unless the death 
has been due to an infectious disease, when they are afraid 
of the infection being carried in the smoke of the funeral 
pyre ; others bury, while a few tribes simply throw dead bodies 
into the jungle. Some tribes preserve the corpses of their 
wealthier men for several months after death. They are placed 
in wooden coffins inside the house, and the liquid matter is 
carried off through a bamboo. The Paitbes, who live in the 
Lushai Hills, smear a greasy preparation over the corpse^ 
which preserves and hardens the skin. If is 4hen dressed 
in its best dotbes, an4 in the evening is brought outside 
the house, and rice beer is poured down its diroat. This 
disgusting performance is sometimes continued fbr several 
weeks. 

Dice, cards, and chess are played by the well-to^o ; and the Amue- 
cultivators in the Assam Valley amuse themselves wi& simple 
theatrical performances, music, singing, dancing, buffalo and 
cock fights, and in places with a game in which two qggs are 
banged together, a forfeit being paid for the one that is broken. 

The ordinary Hindu festivals, such as the Roll, Rath Jatra, 
Janmashtami, Kali, and Durga pujds^ are observed. Special 
celebrations are the Bishori piijd in honour of the goddess 
of snakes and the Kkrtik pujd in Sylhet, and the Mffgh and 
Baisakh Bihus in Assam. The Magh Bihu is the harvest 
home. The cultivators feast after having gathered in their 
crops, bathe at dawn, and then warm themselves at bonfires 
of rice straw, which have been prepared several weeks before* 
hand, and which form a conspicuous feature in the rural land* 
scape towards the end of December. The Baisakh Bihu, which 
ushers in the new year, lasts for a week, and is an occasion 
of some licence. Boys and girls join in songs and dances 
of a somewhat unrestrained character, and lapses from chastity 
are considered venial. This festival not unfrequently gives 
rise to suits for abduction against lovers who have induced 
the object of their affections to elope with them, instead of 
paying the usual bride price to the parents of the girl The 
anniversaries of the deaths of the two Vabhnavite reformers, 

Sankar Deb and Mffdhab D ^b^ are alsb observed by the 
Assamese. In the Surmft Valley the villagers indul^ in 
boat-races in long canoes, manned hj from fifteen to twenty 
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pairs of paddlers, who keep time to the soings of a man who 
dances in the centre of the vessel and beats a pair of cyn^bals. 
The KhXsis are much addicted to archery competitions, and 
are very skilful with the bow; and ihe NSgls amuse them- 
selves by putting the weig^t^ leaping, and exercises on the 
boriiontfd bar. 

The best-known game of all is, however, polo, which is 
supposed by some to have been introduc^ to European 
players from Manipur,, and which is still played by the natives 
of that State with the greatest enthusiasm. A good Manipur! 
pony, though seldom over twelve hands high, has, for its size, 
remarkable speed, courage, and endurance. There are usually 
from five to seven players, on each side, there are often no 
goal postS) and no attention is paid to the rules prohibiting 
crossii^, fouling, or reckless use of the stick. The rush of 
a Manipur! team thus suggests a cavalry regiment practising 
shock tactics, and were it not for the small size of the ponies 
serious accidents would frequently occur. The pony’s bridle 
is covered with large brghtly-coloured balls of wool, the 
rider’s legs are protected by curious leather shields, and while 
the upper part of his body is clothed in gay attire, and his 
calves covered with gaiters, his thighs are almost naked. *.The 
general efiect is most striking. The men possess a wonderfril 
command over the ball, and hit it from almost any position in 
any direcrion. 

Hindus of the higher castes usually have two names, one 
corresponding to the Christian name of Europe, the other 
a &mily name. The number of family names is, however, so 
small diat they do not give much clue to the individuality 
of the bearer. A caste namc^ such as Sarmfi for Brihmans, 
Gupta for Baidyas, and Das for all castes odier than these 
two, is sometimes added. Titles, such as Rai, Chowdhury, 
Mazumdar, Gohain, Phukan, Baruah, are, however, in common 
use^ especially in the Assam Valley.. Proper names are often 
of a grandiloquent character, such as ’Lord of the earth and 
moon,’ ’ Ddight of women ’ ; but children are sometimes called 
after the day of the week or the month in which they were 
bom. Women usually bear the names of goddesses or flowers. 
Among the poorer people, names like Fedela, ’ The dirty one,’ 
are sometimes given with the idea of averting the jealou^ of 
the gods. The Kbflsis attach the male prefix U and the 
female prdht Ka to all proper names. Common affixes of 
place names m ^J in the Surmft Valley, which indicates a 
market; /«r, a town; and in Assam a fort and embank- 
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ment; gao, a village; iai, water; and ranga, red, refetiing to 
the c^loar of the soQ. 

The Province of Assam consists, as has been already Apicni- 
mentkmod, of two great alluvial plains, surrounded on three 
Bides by mountains. The soil formation thus falls into two of toil arui 
main classes : that of the hill tracts^ which are being denuded ; 
and that of the Talleys, which are being formed by the same 
process. There is further distin^ion between the conditions 
prevailing in the two valleys, due to the difference in their 
elevation above sea-leveL During the* ramy season there is 
usually a strong current in the Brahmaputra and the other 
riven of the Assam Valley ; and where the current is swift it is 
only the heavier portion of the matter held in suspension — 
that is, the sand— which is deposited. In the SurmA Valley, 
where there is very little foil, the rivers are sluggish, and when 
they overflow enrich the fiel^ with silt Silt is also deposited 
in the Assam Valley in slack water away from the main current, 
and the soil of that Division consists of a mixture of clay and 
sand in varying proportions, which ranges from pure sand to 
clay so stiff as to be hardly fit for cultivation. 

The land best adapted for the growth of rice, the staple food* 
crop of the Province, is a deep, soft, clayey loam, which has 
been rendered light and friable by the action of worms. Where 
there is too much sand, the soil is too light to retain the water 
ne ce ssary for the development of the crop. Where the clay 
is too sdff, it is impervious to air and water, and difficult to 
plough, and the roots of the plant are likely to be choked. 

The fertility of the soil is also largely affected by the quantity 
of organic matter it contains. This humus, or vegetable mould, 
is formed the decomposition of vegetable matter, and is 
most abundant in land that has long remained under jungle. 

It contains nitrogen, which is one of the most important 
dements of plant food, and is useful alike to clayey and sandy 
soils. The former it renders less clinging and less liable to 
bake into hard clods, while to the latter it gives more adhesion 
and greater capacity to retain water. A further advantage is to 
be found in its solvent action on the iron in the earth. By 
this means it tends to check the formation of the hard red 
pan, which often underlies thin poor soils, and injures the crop 
by interfering with the growth of the roots. The suitability of 
land for rice depends, however, chiefly upbn its elevation, and 
its capacity for retaining moisture. 

. Generally speaking, the country on either side of the 
Brahmaputra falls into four classes. The first is the chaparu 
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ot land in the immediate neighbourhood of litt river, whi6h is 
heavily flooded during the runs. It is, as a rule, covere^ iritb 
high grass junf^e^ which has to be cut down and burned befiiwe 
it can be brought under cultivation ; but, when the floods do 
not rise too soon, it yields excdlent crops of aJbt, or summer 
ricQ. The seed is sown in March or April and reaped in June 
oT'July, and is followed by a crop of mustard or pulse^ which 
is sown when the river fidls in October and Novembm, and 
gathered about three months later. When the land is first 
cleared of jungle it is free from weeds, but they spring up with 
great rapidity in the second and thM year of cropping, and 
it is then abandoned for from dg^t to ten years to allow the 
hig^ jungle time to kill them out Behind the ehapari comes 
a belt of low-lying land, in which Aia, a long-stemmed variety 
of rice, is growrt It is usually sown in April or May and 
reaped in November and DccemberiT Summer rice is some- 
times mixed with in the hope of getting a crop before the 
river rises. The water drains off slowly from this bdt, and 
the' lattd is left too cold and damp for winter crops. The level 
of the country then gradually rism above the reach of ordiiuuy 
floods, and siH, or transplanted winter rice, becomes the staple 
oop. The grain is sown in nursery beds, the seedlings are 
transplanted in June or July, when they are about two mmiths 
old, and the harvest is rea^ in November and December. 
SSU is divided into two main varieties. Aw*' and lahL The 
foniier gives a heavier yield, but ripens later and requites more 
water than UMt and is theteftae usually planted on lower land. 
This belt (rf land is a broad one, containing most of the 
permanent cultivation and the majority of the agricultural 
population. Beyond this again comes the submontane tract. 
The levd of the land'%ere. is higher, and the fields are often 
irrigated from hill streams. The chief crop is saU^ or a trana- 
planted form of ffAvlmown as AAfrero. This land is practical^ 
free from all risk of flood, and artificial irrigation renders the 


harvest practically secure. 

These four belts are not^ however, found in all parts of the 
valley. Very little Am is grown in die Districts of Danang^ 
Sibsi^ar, and ijdchimpnr; and though as a rule, tkapari is 
found on both sides of the Brabnuqpimra, there are places eiiere 
the mai|^ of permanent culliv^on comes down almost to foe 
river bi^ Sag|r<caoe is usually ptaufted on high land near 
the viO^fli ^ in teoad bdt of permanent ciritivsltion. 

TheSamt The oMdifiOM foe Surini VsiDey are somewhat foffacnt 
There is no and die batiks of foe rivcxl ate the 
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highest and the most fertile part In QLchfir and the eastem 
part of Sylhet the bulk of the land resembles diat found in dm 
broad belt of permanent cultivation in Assam, and the staple 
crops are nil/ and oar, which correspond to the M and Urn of 
the other valley. The western portion of Sylhet becomes one 
great swamp in the rains, and is fit only for the cultivation of 
&man^ a form of long-stemmed rice. A fourth kind of rice, 
called smlbura^ is grown in the large kaers &t basins to which 
reference has been already made. It is sown at the end of the 
rains and harvested about Iday, and gives an eitceptionally huge 
yield per acre. Sugar-cane is often grown on low land, and 
mustard on old high land near the village site, where it gives 
a poorer out-turn than on the fertile river banks of Assam. 

The majority of the hill tribes cultivate on the jMim system. The Hill 
A patch of land is cleared with axe and fire, the soil is hoed 
up, and the seeds of hilf rice, chillies, cotton, millets, gourds, 
and other vegetables dibbled in among the ashes. The same 
plot is seldom cropped for more than two or three years in 
succession. After this time the weeds spring up in gn/A 
luxuriance, and further cultivation would destroy the roots of 
ikra or bamboo jungle, upon th^ growth of^ which the land 
depends for its fertility. Jhlims are left Mow for as long a 
time as possible. The shortest period is four years, but this 
is generally extended to eight or ten. In the Khlsi Hills rice 
is grown in terraced and irrigated fields in the valleys, but 
other crops, such as potatoes and millet, are raised on the bare 
hill-side. The Tankul and AngSml country lies too high for 
the successful rearing of jhum rice, and there is not suflkient 
land to permit the people to rely on this system of 'Cultivation. 
l*he villages of these tribes are surround^ by admirably oon* 
structed terraced rice-fields, built up with stone retaining walla 
at difierent levels, and irrigated by skilfiilly designed ciumndSi 
which distribute water over each step in the series. 

The agricultural implements are all of a very primitive Method of 
character. They include a wooden plough with an iron-tipped 
share, wooden rakes and mallets, a rough bamboo harrow, 
sickles, bill-hooks, knives, and baskets. In Assam proper 
sugar-cane is pressed between two grooved Ipgs of wo^ 
turned h? a pole, and the iron mill, though more expeditbus 
and economical, is little used. Winter rice is sown in care- 
fully-manured beds near the homestead, which at the com- 
mencement of the mins form brilliant patches of green in the 
landscape. Whik dm diooM are growing, the cultivator pkx^^ 
his fields some four or five times, redudpg the toil to a fine 
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puddle of clay, liiid repairs the low mounds intended to retain 
the water. In Assam proper the seedlings are planted out in 
handfuls by the women, who can be seen up to their knees in’ 
mud, stooping for hours together under the burning summer 
sun. The distance at which the clumps are placed depends 
upon the quality of the soil, varying from 8 inches to 3 feet 
As the .crop grows, it covers the plain with a rich carpet of 
green, turning towards the end of the year to a fine yellow, 
^lien ripe, the grain is cut off near the head, tied in bundles, 
and carried, slung from bamboos, to the homestead, where it is 
threshed out by cattle as occasion requires. Boo or aman and 
dAu are sown broadcast, but the yield is usually smaller, and 
the quality of the grain is not so fine.* Mustard requires four 
or five ploughings; and when new land is broken up, the 
cultivators have to press down the high grass jungle and wait 
till it is sufficiently withered to catch fire. Sugar-cane is a crop 
which, though yielding good returns, entails a considerable 
amount of labour. The land is generally ploughed twice for 
pulse, but the seed is sometimes sown broadcast over fields 
that have just yielded a crop of rice. The plants are pulled up 
when ripe, left to dry for a week or ten days, and brought in at 
the leisure of the cultivator. 

Assam is a purely rural country, with no large towns, and in 
1901 no le^ than 84 per cent, of the population returned 
agriculture as their means of livelihood. The proportion of 
agriculturists in the different Districts was highest in the G8ro, 
N^gS, and Lushai Hills, and in Darrang, Nowgong, and Sib- 
sSgar. It was lowest in KtorQp and Sylhet, where there were 
large numbers of fishermen and priests. ^ 

Areatuider The area under different crops in the five upper Districts 
diflcreot of th^ Brahmaputra Valley is returned by the local revenue 
officials. The figures may be accepted as fairly accurate,, but 
do not, as a rule, include the comparatively small area occupied 
' by tribes not assessed to land revenue. The principal crops 
raised are rice^ pulse, tea, sugar-cane^ and rape and mustaid. 
The area un^ these crops will he found in Table IV 
appended to this article (p. 126 ) ; but this table gives a very 
imperfect idea of the cultivated area of the Province, as it 
does not include the Hill Districts, Sylhet, and GoSlpara, for 
the greater part of which there are no return^ or Cflchgr, the 
figures for which have become available only in recent years. 
As a matter of fact, there are probably at least four million 
acres under rme in Assui^ and over a quarter of a million 
under mustard, . 
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Wheat is sown in Go&lpara» where it is believed that there 
are about 10,000 acres under this crop ; elsewhere both wheat 
and barley are raised only in small patches by foreigners. 

Jute is grown on a commercial scale in Go&lp&ia and Sylhet, 
and is gradually extending into KgmrQp ; but in the rest of the 
Province the villagers plant only enough to supply the home 
demand. The estimated area undor jute in 1903-4 was 39,000 
acres. Linseed is largely grown in Sylhet, but is not common 
elsewhere. Garden crops include tobacco, several kinds of 
plantain, vegetables, pdn or betel-leaf, the areca palm, pepper, 
and various kinds of spices. In the Surmft Valley pan is 
grown in the orthodox way by Baruis in neatly fenced gardens, 
completely covered with the tendrils of the plant; but in 
Assam it is usually trained up the stem of the areca palm. 
Plantains of different kin^s are found near every house ; and 
in the Assam Valley the ash is largely used as a substitute for 
salt, the people still clinging to the customs which prevailed 
ill the days of native rule, when mineral salt could not easily 
be obtained. Pepper is mentioned in Welsh’s Report on 
A^sani, in 1794, as a plant that throve well, but, though the 
cultivation would be most lucrative, only a small quantity is 
grown. The Khasis export potatoes, oranges, pineapples, and 
tlie leaves of the bay-tree; and cotton is grown by most of 
«hc hill tribes. It has a very short and somewhat harsh staplet 
but it is useful to mix with wool and the proportion of seed 
is unusually low. 

In CSch^r the rice crop is usually distributed under the three 
chief varieties of the grain in the following proportions : sail or 
rd/f, 70 per cent ; aus or dhu^ 22 per cent ; dman or bao^ 8 per 
cent For the Assam Valley the proportion is sdli^ 70 per 
cent ; dhu^ 22 per cent ; and bao^ 8 per cent Ahu and baa 
are grown chiefly in Lower Assam ; in Dammg, Sibsflgar, and 
La.khimpur there is* not much ahu and hardly any boo. The 
normal yield of sdli rice is about 9 cwt of clean^ grain per 
acre, and that of dhu and bao about a cwt. less. Mustard gives 
about 5 cwt. of seed, and sugar-cane about a ton of raw 
molasses per acre. These figures represent only a rou|^ 
general standard ; the actual crop obUuned is often consider- 
ably in excess or defect of the mean. 

Cow-dung and the sweepings of the courtyard are used to Use of 
manure garden crops, sugar-cane, jute^ and the nurseries 
which rice seedlings are grown ; and in the more oot^ested 
parts of the Province cow-dung is sometimes spread on the 
rice-fields themselves. The chapari and the shifting cultivaticm 
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of the bill tribes are enriched by the ashes of the jungle with 
which the land was originally covered. Exhausted tea land is^ 
tofhdressed with richer soil, and on some gardens the use of 
oilcake and fiurm-yard manure is coming into favour. The 
Khksis fully appreciate the value of cow-dung as a fertilizer, 
but all over the Province immense quantities of this excellent 
manute are allowed to go to waste. There is practically no 
rotation of crops, apart ‘from the system under which summer 
rice is followed by pulse or mustard, while pulse is usually 
Sown on the rice^eedling bed, as it is thought to benefit the 
soil. 

Extension It is impossible to obtain accurate figures showing the 
extension of cultivation in the Province as a whole. No 
statistics are available for the hills, or the permanently settled 
estates of Sylhet and Go&lpfira, and there is a considerable 
diflerence b^een the conditions prevailing in the two valleys. 
In Assam proper and in the Eastern Duftrs the extension of 
cultivation is best measured by the growth of the area settled 
at full rates, excluding the land held by planters. The area so 
settled in 1881-2 was 1,335^000 acres. During the next ten 
years there was an increase of 15 per cent., which was, however, 
partly due to the operations of the cadestml survey, gnd to 
greater strictness in the measurement of land. ^ Then ensued 
a period of extreme depression in Lower and Central Assam, 
and by 1902-3 the area settled in this way had increased by 
only 63,000 acres, or 4 per cent more than the total for 1891-2. 
This slow rate of increase, in a Division where there are enor- 
mous tracts of cultivable waste available for settlement, was due 
to exceptional mmtality which seriously reduced the indigenous 
pf^lation, and to the damage done by the great earthquake 
of 1897, which interfered with the natural drainage in Lower 
Assam. 

The settled area of CfichSr has increased n^idly since it 
came under British rule. In 1843, when the first settlement 
was made^ the area covered hy the operations was only 97,900 
acres. In 1903 the settled area of the District was 607,000 
acres. The cultivated area hdd on ordinary tenure increased 
by 24 per cent between 1883-4 and 1896-7. It is impossible 
to ascertain the extent to which cultivation has extended in 
Sylhet IMstfict as a whole; but in the JaintiS pergdnas the 
cropped aiei in c r e aicd by as per cent during the currency 
of die a e td e meut^ which was tor a period of fifteen 
years. 

The ipeit <<ie tMie te flie ee t e h i ion of edthr^oQ is tiie 
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absence of a labouring class. In tfie Sunnt VaUqr, KimrQm 
and GoSipIra agricultural labourers are extremely scarce, and 
in Central and Upper Assam they are practically non-existent 
The clinate of the country in the rains is not cakulaM to 
stimulate the inhabitants to prol<mged physical exertidn"; and 
ryots, who are compelled to ^ough, plant, and reap with their 
own hands, are not likely to cultivate more land than is abso- 
lutely necessary for their maintenance. 

The villagers usually select the best heads of rice for seed Introduc- 
grain, but are not very prompt to adopt new varieties. The 
cultivation of jute on the commercial scale is slowly spreading 
up the Assam Valley, and the ra$ and iolam varieties of rice' 
have recently been tried. Potatoes were introduced into the 
KhAsi Hills by Mr. Scott in 1830, and are now extensively 
cultivated in that District Of recent years the plants have been 
attacked by disease, but "fresh varieties, imported by Govern- 
ment, have been much appreciated by the villagers. An ex- 
perimental farm is maintained near Shillong, and scientific 
farming has been tmdertaken on a small scale by Europeans 
and Bengalis in Darrang. Efforts have been made by the 
Agricultural department from time to time to introduce new 
and improved varieties of seed, but the results produced have 
been ^inconsiderable. In 1903 a garden of European fruit 
trees was opened near Shillong, as the Khisis can be relied 
upon to adopt without delay any forms of fruit culture that 
seem likely to prove remunerative. 

GencraUy speaking, there is not much serious indebtedness Agrieul- 
among the cultivators of the Province, and the creditors them- 
selves are often agriculturists. In Assam there is no rich 
upper or middle class, and few natives othdr than the MirwSris 
are possessed of kny capital. The rate of interest is in conse- 
quence extremely high, varyii^ from 37} to 75 per cent per 
rimum. In parts of the Assam Valley it is the custom for 
the poorer villagers to take advances from traders on the 
standing crop^ which is subsequently sold at a price bdow that 
ruling in the open market This is especially the case with 
mustard, which cannot always be removed till ibt rivers rise in 
the rains. In the Surmt Valley the producer olien deals direct 
with the trader from Bengal and the practioe of gmng advances 
is not so common. In Sylhet it is said that the indebted n ess 
of the cultivators is increasirig. New wants have arisen^ but 
the villageta do not care to mak e the additional exertkma 
required to provide the means to gratify them. Wages, how- 
ever, sdll rule h^ so that there cannot be mudi poverty, end 
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it is sddom necessary for Government to make loans to agri- 
culturists. The total amount so advanced in 1903-4 was less 
than Rs. a4,ooa 

Cattle, &e. The cattle of Assam are a peculiarly degenerate breed. 
Their degeneracy is largely due to a complete disregard 
of all the laws of breeding, to overwork, and to absolute 
n^lect. The valley of the Brahmaputra is exceptionally 
well supplied with grazing grounds, and there are few places, 
even in the more densely settled tracts, where pasture cannot 
be obtained within 5 miles of the village site. The grazing 
near the village is, however, usually poor, and far inferior to 
the rich grass that grows in the cold season on the marshes that 
fririge the banks of the Brahmaputra and its tributaries. Where 
grazing is not readily obtainable, rice straw is used for fodder. 
In the Surm8 Valley the haors^ or great depressions, to which 
reference has been already made, afford excellent grazing in the 
cold season, but during the rains the cattle are almost entirely 
stall-fed on straw, or on grass dragged from the bottom of the 
flooded tracts. The villagers pay very little attention to the 
comfort of their animals, and their condition is not much better 
than that of the cattle in Assam proper. In the hills the cattle, 
though small, are fst and sturdy, and, where milked, give a small 
but very rich supply. The bufikloes in the valley the Brahma- 

putra are particularly fine animals, but they have been largely 
supplemented by the smaller breed imported from Bengal. 
There is no indigenous breed of sheep, or, except in Manipur, 
of ponies. The Maiiipurl pony is a very hardy little animal, 
but unfortunately the breed has nearly died out. Cart-bullocks 
are ipiported from Upper India, and ponies and sheep from 
Bhutto. The average prices of farm stock are : for a buffalo, 
Rs. 5^ to Rs. 70 ; for a plough bullock, Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 ; for 
a cow, Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 ; and for a goat, Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 4. 
Serious loss is caused by rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and other forms of cattle disease. 
There is only one veterinary surgeon in the Province, who has 
been engaged by the local boards of Sibsagar District 
Irrigation No irrigation works have been constructed by Government, 
and no distinction has hitherto been drawn by the Agricultural 
department or the Settlement Officer between irrigated and un- 
iirigated land. Irrigation is, howevet» freely resorted to by the 
Kachtos and Mech, who live near the foot of the Himalayas 
in the Assam Val|py. The villagers combine to construct sn^l 
channels, somethaes of ponsidenible length, through which they 
coAvey (be wata of the hill streams to their fields. The abiin- 
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dance and certainty of the crop fully repay them for the labour 
expended on the work. In Sylhet the water in the cold season 
is dammed up in the lowest part of the ha&rs and thence 
diverted bn to the boro rice crop. Mention has already been 
made of the irrigation works of the Khftsis and AngkmT Nkgfts. 

In normal years, however, the rainfaH in every part of the 
Province is so abundant that tbe crops seldom suffer from want 
of moisture, and the chief danger to cultivation arises from 
flood. The system of forced labour which prevailed under the 
Ahom Rajas enabled them to construct embankments along 
the Brahmaputra and many of its tributaries, some of whicli 
are still kept in repair. These works were especially numerous 
in SibsSgar District in the neighbourhood of the Ahom capital, 
where the country was protected from the floods of the Brahma- 
putra, the Disang, the Dikho, the Dihing, and the Darikl. 

A considerable sum of money has already been expended by 
the British Government on the maintenance of these embank- 
ments, and a scheme is under consideration for the reclamation 
of a laige area now exposed to flood. Raised roads along the 
banks of rivers are also common in Lower Assam. 

From the commercial point of view tea is the most important The tea 
crop raised in Assam. The first discovery of the tea-plant 
growing M*ild ia Upper Assam, in 1821, is generally assigned to 
Mr. Robert Bruce, who had proceeded thither on a mercantile 
exploration. The country then formed part of the Burmese 
dominions. But the first Burmese War shortly afterwards 
broke out; and a brother of the discoverer, having been 
appointed in 1826 to the command of a flotilla of gunboats, 
followed up the subject, and obtained several hundred plants 
and a quantity of seed. Some specimens were ultimately 
forwarded to the Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at 
Calcutta. • In 1832 Captain Jenkins was deputed by Lord 
W^illiam Bentinck, the Governor-General, to report upon the 
resources of Assam, and the tea-plant was specialty brought to 
his notice by Mr. Bruce. In 1834 Lord William Bentinck 
recorded a minute, stating that his attention had been called 
to the subject previous to his having left England; and he 
appointed a committee to prosecute inquiries, and to promote 
the cultivation of the plant Communications were opened 
with China with a view to obtain fresh plants and seeds ; and 
a deputation, composed of gentlemen versed in botaiiical 
studies, was dispatched to Assam. Seed was obtained fronk 
China; but it was ascertained that the tea-plant was inthgenous 
in Assam, and mig^t be multiplied to any extent Another 
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result of the Chitiese ofiissioii, the procuring of persons skilled 
in the cultivation and manufiicture of black tea^ was of more 
material benefit Subsequently, under Lord AucUand, a further 
supply of Chinese cultivators and manufiuiturers wasi^btained, 
who were well acquainted with the processes necessary for the 
production of green tea. The experimental introduction of tea- 
planting into Assam was undertaken by Government In 1835 
the first tea garden was opened at Lakhimpur. In 1838 the 
first twelve chests of tea from Assam were received in England. 
They had been injured in some degree on the passage; but on 
samples being submitted to brokers, the reports were highly 
favourable. It was, however, the intention of Government not 
to carry on the trade, bat to resign it to private enterprise 
as soon as the experimental cultivation proved successful 
Mercantile associations for the planting and manufacture of tea . 
in Assam began to be formed in 1839 ; and in 1840 Govern- 
ment made over its experimental establishment to the Assam 
Tea Company. In 1851 the crop of this company was esti- 
mated at 280,000 pounds. In 1854 gardens were opened in 
Danang and Kftmrap ; and in 1855 the plant was diBCOvered 
growing wild in Cichkr. During the next ten years, capital 
flowed into the business from all quarters. Land was recklessly 
taken up, to be sold to speculators in England for extravagant 
sums ; and tea-growing for a time fell into the hands of stock- 
jobbers and bubble companies. The crash came in 1866 ; and 
for the next few years this promising industry lay in a condition 
of extreme depression. 

Develop- About 1869, matters began to amend, and during the last 

leant " thirty years there has been a great development of the industry. 

yeais. The returns for 1871 showed (in round figures) that 11,000,000 

pounds of tea were manufactured in the Province. For 1881 
the figures were 37,000,000 pounds; for 1891, 90,000,000 
^unds; and for 1900, 141,000,000 pounds. The supply 
had by this time bc^n to indicate signs of outrunning the 
demand, and attempts were made to restrict the output by the 
introduction of a system of fiinef plucking. This was, however, 
but a tempoi^ check, and in 1903 the output exceeded 
145,000,000 pounds. There were in that year 764 gardens, 
which gave employment to 846 Europeans and 409,000 
natives. The average out-turn was 445 pounds pei acre, and 
the crop was valued at wholesale prices in Calcutta at more 
than 3} millions sterling* The capital invested in tea is probably 
about £30 for every aide under cultivaticxi ; and as 338,000 
acres were planted out in 1903, die capital value of the gardens 
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in Assam may be mtimated at nearly io| milHons sterlii^K 
Aboq^ four-fifths of the capital employed by companies is 
owned by companies whose head offices aie situated in 
England. 

The want <rf labour has always been one of the most serious The 
obstacles to the development of the industry. The maiM of the 
population of the Province are above the necessity working 
for wages, and nearly all the coolies employed on the planta- 
tions have to be imported from other parts of India. Assam is, 
however, unpopular among the labouring classes ; the journey 
from the recruiting districts is troublesome and expensive, the 
class of persons capable of working successfully in the damp 
climate of the Province is limited, and of recent years the 
supply of labour available has not been sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of the planters. Special Acts have been passed 
to relate the relatioifs between the employers and their 
labour force. Careful provision is made for the welfare cif the 
cooly. He is housed in neat and comfortable lines; he is 
provided with an excellent water-supply, generally drawn from 
masonry wells ; and when sick he is qared for in a comfortable 
hospital by a native doctor working under the supervision 
of a European medical man. The provision of all these 
comforts an<| the importation of the lalwurers themselves cost 
large sums of money, which no one would be willing to expend 
without some guarantee that the coolies when imported would 
consent to remain on the plantation. This protection is 
afforded by the law, which lays down that a labourer, provided 
that he is well treated, must not leave the garden to which he 
is indenture before the expiry of his contract, unless he 
chooses to redeem it by a money payment During the ten 
years ending with June 30, 1903, the total number of persons 
brought up to the tea gardens was 543>8oo. 

The land best suited for the plant in the Brahmaputra Vallqy CUm 
is the vkgin soil 6 f the dense forests at the foot of the hills, 
where the climate is hot and moist In the Surmfi Valley the 
most productive gardens are those planted on the low ranges 
of hills in the south of Sylhet District, or on reclaimed marsh 
land. The yield in the Surmft Valley b higher than in Assam 
proper, but the cost of production and the price obtained for 
the maopfimtured tea are alike lower. Indigenous seed gives 

* A conildefmble propoftioii of thii tea property It held by private owneia 
The capital valve of gardens owned by pobllc oompanies appears to te 
sbcwti^ per aae, and tbit ertbnaie, If applied to the total aaeset,wonld 
show a capital valne of 13I milUons sterling. 
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the best results, and after this a hybrid of indigenous and 
CSiina. It is many yean since China seed was planted out in 
new clearances, and considerable areas covered by this plant 
have been abandoned. The most important tea DistJcts and 
their area under the plant in 1903 were: SibsSgar, 78,500 
acres ; Sylhet, 73,500 acres ; Lakhimpur, 69,300 acres ; and 
ClchlLr, 60,000 hcies. 

System of The following is a short account of the system of cultivation 

SctmS**" manufacture usually followed. The seed is allowed to 
germinate before being sown in carefully-selected nursery beds. 
When the plants are about 12 inches high, they are planted out 
at distances of from 4 to 5 feet apart. ^ the bush grows it 
is pruned, in order to remove decayed or injured wood, to 
encourage the production of new shoots, and to form as large 
a surfisce for the latter purpose as possible. The wild tea-tree 
grows to as much as 50 feet in height, whereas a well-pruned 
bush does not exceed 3 or 4 feet. When the plant is about 
three years old it is fit for plucking. The usual practice is 
to ^k off the top of each young shoot, removing either two or 
three leaves and the bud. The shoot then germinates again, 
and the plant thus yields eleven or twelve 'Hushes,’ as they are 
called, during the season. • 

When the leaf has been taken to the tea-house it is spread 
out in thin layers and allowed to wither, and then placed in the 
rolling machihes. The object of rolling is to break up the 
cellular matter and liberate the juices, and to give a twist to 
the leaf. After the leaf has been rolled, it is spread out in 
a cool room to allow oxidation to take place. As k>on as this 
process Is complete, it is placed in the firing machines until the 
last trace of moisture has been expelled and the tea is crisp to 
the touch. It is then sifted, sorted, fired again, and finally 
packed in lead-lined boxes while still warm. 

Rents, In most of the District of Assam the actual cultivators of 
^ usually hold direct from the state, and the area of land 
on which rent is paid is inconsiderable. A large part of 
GoAlpftra and of the more densely populated portions of Sylhet 
was, however, included in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal ; 
and the system of land tenure in CSchlr, and the existence of 
large estates on privileged rates of revenue in KftmiUp, have 
tended to produce a tenant classy idiich at the last Census 
amounted to more than one-third of the total number of 
persons supported by agriculture. The amount of waste land 
still available m die Province h, however, so enormous, that 
there is little risk of landlords exacting too large a proportion 
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of the profits of the soil, and Sylhct and Goalpta are the only 
two Districts in which a tenancy law (Bengal Act VIII of 1^69) 
is in force. In Sylhet the rents charged vary from Rs. is to 
13 anna» for an acre of rice land, but the ordinary rate is about 
Rs. 3. There is a certain amount of competition among the 
cultivators to obtain land ; but if the owner takes advantage of 
their necessities to raise the rates to an unreasonable pitch, he 
experiences great difficulty in realizing the demand. In Goftl- 
para, which is very sparsely peopled, rents vary from Rs. 6 to 
1 2 annas an acre, the average rent paid by the cultivators for 
an acre of rice land being between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3. In Assam 
proper there is ver>' little subletting, except in KamrQp. The 
rent usually charged is the amount assessed by Government at 
full rates on land of a similar class, but occasionally it is as 
much as Rs. 6 for an acre of good rice land. In Upper Assam 
rents of Rs. 9 an acre are sometimes paid for rice-fields which 
are exceptionally fertile or have some special advantages of site ; 
but the total area sublet is small, and in a large number of 
cases the tenant merely pays the Government revenue assessed 
upon the holding. In CachSr the average rent is about Rs. 6 
per acre, varying from Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 4-8. 

In place of cash rent the landlord occasionally receives a Produce 
portion of th^ produce. In Sylhet the anjount demanded is *®*'^** 
usually 3 J cwt. of unhusked rice per acre, but tenants prefer, as 
a rule, to pay in cash. In Assam proper the standard form of 
produce rent is the adhi^ or half-share system. The owner 
of the land usually gives half the seed and pays the revenue ; 
the tenant, as a rule, does the actual cultivation, but the crop 
can be divided at any stage, according to the terms of the 
agreement. The tenant’s responsibilities sometimes cease 
when the land has been reduced to puddle, and the landlord 
has to transplant his seedlings and reap, carry, and thresh his 
share of the crop. At the other extreme come the cmcs 
where the tenant is required to thresh the grain before it is 
divided. 

Over the greater part of the Province the supply of local Wsgci. 
labour is extremely limited; and although in most Districts 
the wages of unskilled labour are said to be 6 annas a day, 
it would be impossible to procure any considerable body of 
persons e^^en for a larger sum. Hired labemr is not much 
used for cultivation; but when a labourer is employed he 
receives from 4 to 5 annas a day, grain being often given in 
lieu of cash. In Lower Assam it is usually the practice to 
give a ser\’ant a large advance, which is gradually worked off; 
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but in some cases the work done is set against the interest of 
the Joan, so that the debt itsdf is never liquidated, and the 
debtor cannot succeed in freeing himself from his obligations. 
It is, however, to the interest of the employer to treat his 
servants well, as he has little hope of recovering the loan if 
they choose to leave him, and they are generally well fed and 
clothed, and treated almost as members of the family. In 
Sylh^t tlie prejudice against working for hire is not so strong 
as in Assam proper, where the feeling appears to be partly due 
to a revulsion from the system of forced labour which prevailed 
under the Ahom R&jas. The ordinary wage paid to farm- 
labourers is 4 annas a day, but at harvest time they often 
receive double that sum. Assam, however, practically depends 
for its labour supply upon other parts of India. Railways are 
built, roads are made, and gardens are worked by imported 
coolies. Male coolies on gardens usually earn from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. s n month, and women about a rupee less ; but they 
receive in addition substantial concessions in the shape of 
houses, water-supply, and medical comforts. Artisans are 
usually foreigners, and are said to earn from Rs. ig to Rs. 30 
a month. 

Prices. Prices in Assam are still liable to strongly marked fluctua- 
tions, and vary considerably in different parts of. the Province. 
As a rule, they range higher in Upj^er Assam, where there is 
a large foreign population to be fed, but are fairly low in 
Lower As.sam and Sylhet. Since 1893, there has been a 
general tendency towards a rise, due partly to bad harvests in 
the Province, partly to famine in other pai^ of India, and 
partly to a large increase in the foreign population. In good 
seasons, however, rice is still by no means dear. In 1899 and 
X900 the average price for the Province was nearly 15 seers 
for a rupee (= about 45 lb. 'for 2 shillings), as compared ^with 
an average for the six years ending with 1879 of 13^^ seers 
(ss about 4o| lb. for 3 shillings). Such extensions of cultiva- 
tion as have taken place do not tend to reduce the price of 
rice, as their effect is more than counterbalanced by the increase 
in the foreign population. The same cause has, to a great 
extmit, nullified the effect produced by the improvement of 
though in iqoo, when there was a bad harvest 
in C&chllr, the stringency was relieved by the importation of 
large stocks of grain hy the Assam-Bengal Railway. Generally 
speaking, the chief characteristic of Assam is sharp variations 
from year te year and also from place to places a distance of 
a few milim king sometimes enough to double the price of 
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p9axL The mnge iiiimber of seen of rice to be piudbised 
Cor a ropee during the five years ending with 190X were : in 
Sjihett 13 (ss about 391b. far a shillings); in Klmrfipi is 
(ssabwt 36 Ik for s shillings); and in Lakhimpur, xof 
(s about 31^ lb. for s shillii^X These five years indude 
two when the harvest was bad, and two when it was distinctly 
good, and can thus be taken as finrly typical of present rates. 
Averages for earlier years for the Province will be found in 
Table. V, appended to this article (p. zs6). 

The c^inary Assamese peasant usually wears home-made 
articles of dress ; the actual cash cost is small, and a woman 
could probably dress fiurly well on Rs. 10 and a man on Rs. 5 
I>er annum. The price of silk clothing is of course consider- 
ably higher. A Government orderly spends from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 
a month on his food, including oil, tobacco^ spices, salt, and 
fish. A clerk who shares, expenses with one or two friends 
need not spend more than Rs. zo a month on food, including 
a share of the servants’ wages, while the messing diarge at the 
Hindu Hotel at GauhCti is only Rs. 6 a month. The villagers 
can, as a rule, obtain nearly all the materials required for their 
houses free of charge ; but if payment must be made, a house 
costa from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 to construct. 

The material condition of the people is satisfoctory. There 
is not much serious deb^ the great mass of the population are 
above the necessity of working for daily wages, and the number 
of people who are in actual want is very smalL In Upper 
Assam silk might almost be described as the everyday attire of 
the women, and there are few houses in which gold ornaments 
cannot be found. The standard of comfort is not high ; but, 
on the other hand, the villagers are able to satisfy their simple 
wants with the minimum of toil and trouble. Ike condition 
of the clerical class is not so satisfactory, and those who have 
no land sometimes find difficulty in suiting their expenditure 
to their income. The class of landless day-labourers is very 
poorly represented in Assam; and a large number of those 
who returned themselves under this head at the Census were 
the younger sons of cultivating families, who take service for 
short periods in order to earn a little ready money. Their 
manner of life does not materially differ from that of the poor 
cultivatoi’, and the two classes meige into one another. 

As mig^t be expected from the character of its surface and Foretu. 
dimate, the area of forest in Assam is very extensive. Govern- 
ment fotests are divided into two classes, ^reserved’ and 
* ttncl assed’ state forestSi the latter being the term applied to 
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all land at the disposal of the states although a very large pro- 
portion of this is tere of timber. On June 30, 1904, the^area 
of the Reserves was 3,778 square miles, and the ‘un- 
classed* state forests 18,509 square miles, excluding most of 
the Government waste in the KhSsi and Jaintia, Lushai, and 
NSga Hills. 

The ‘reserved* forests of Upper and Central Assam have 
not bera thoroughly explored, and it is possible that they 
include tracts in which the tree growth is of an inferior 
character ; but the area of Government waste is so large that 
the need for disforestation has not yet arisen. In the Surma 
Valley the conditions are different There is a keen demand 
for land for cultivation, and the people are beginning to press 
upon the soil. To meet this demand, 28 square miles were 
recently disforested in Cachar and 6^ square miles in Sylhet, 
as the land contained little valuable timber. In the hills 
there is less good forest than might be expected, though there 
is no lack of wooded country. The habits of the hill races do 
not permfNthe growth of valuable timber, except in isolated 
spots to .which their shifting cultivation has not extended; 
and this cultivation and forest fires have denuded the interior 
of the hills, where the people chiefly live. The most valuable 
forests are those of Goalpara, where a huge am is covered 
with xJ/ {S^iarwa rdmstd). This tree is also found in the Gftro 
Hills, KAmrflp, Nowgong, and Darrang. 

Outside GoSlpftra and Sylhet, all Districts contain extensive 
areas of mixed and evergreen forest Here, besides sal^ the 
most valuable timber trees are Hta sapa {Michtlia Champacd)^ 
jarul or ajkar {Jjagerstroemia Flos reginae\ nahor (Mesua 
ferrea), sam {Arlacarpus Chaplashd)^ gomari {Gmelina arbortd)^ 
khair {Acada Caiscku)^ sissu (Dalbergia Sissoo\ and gunserm 
(Cinnamomum g/anduliferum). Nahor does not grow in 4 he 
western end of the Assam Valley, though common in the ever- 
green forests of the G8ro and Khftsi Hills ; and sissu is not 
found east of th^ ManSs river. 

The Goalpara forests were formerly overworked, under a 
wasteful system of levyii^ royalty on the number of axes 
employed ; and when they came under regular management 
the stock of exploitable timber was found to be nearly ex- 
hausted, though there was still a large supply of youaag trees. 
A regular working-plan has now been intr^uced Permits 
are issued to private persons to fell trees, and a certain 
quantity si timber is extracted departmental agency. The 
forests are situated in the north of the District, and some 
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diflkulty is experienced in bringing the logs to market, as the 
riyeraare suitable for transport only at certain seasons of the 
year. This difficulty has, to some extent, been overcome by 
the purchase of a portable tramway 6 miles in length. Jhere 
is also a considerable trade in timber from the permanently 
settled estates of the District, which lie along both sides of the 
Brahmaputra, and are thus more favourably situated for pur- 
poses of export. The sal forests of the Gilro Hills are valuable, 
but inaccessible, and it has hitherto been found impossible 
to a^ork them at a profit on a commercial scale ; but there is 
a considerable trade in canoes hollowed out from large trees 
which are floated down the Someswari river into Bengal. 

In other Districts the only trees of importance as articles 
of export are sal, saw, and q/Aar, which are floated down the 
Brahmaputra into Bengal, and from Cftch&r into Sylhet, and 
are chiefly used for boatbuilding. The exploitation of the 
Cftchar forests for the service of Sylhet has always been active, 
and is extending, while that of the forests in GoftlpSra and 
Kamrup does not show any marked advance. The uppet 
part of the Assam Valley is remote from any market, and its 
Reserves are hardly touched. Such trade as exists is chiefly 
in la^e trees, which are hollowed out and converted into 
canoes, but cf recent years, the Assam-Bengal Railway Com- 
pany have obtained their sleepers from the Nftmbar Reserve. 

Slmu/ (Bofnbax malabaricuni) and other kinds of soft wood 
are largely used in both valleys for the manufacture of tea 
boxes. 

In the Assam Valley trees extracted for sale are felled under Dimoialof 
a permit specifying their number and name. In Cftchilr and 
Sylhet permits are issued without specifying the quantity or 
nature o^ the timber, and royalty is paid at check stations on 
the river. The trees selected are usually felled early in the 
year, and the trunk is cut into logs from 6 to 7 feet in length, 
which are carefully dressed with the axe. They are then 
rolled alorig to river banks, where they remain till floating is 
possible, which is usually near the close of the rains, when 
no danger from flood is anticipated. Where large logs are 
extracted, elephants are employed to drag them to stacking 
stations. The heavier kinds of timber, such as sal and nahor, 
are brought down attached to the sides of canoes. All persons 
holding land direct from Government are permitted to remove 
from ‘unclassed’ state forests, without payment, inferior kinds 
of timber, bamboos, and other forest produce sufficient for 
their own requirements. The ordinary royalty is levied On 
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forest produce removed for sale. Free gracing is also alkmed 
in ^undassed* state forests to all cattle that are not kept for 
daily or breeding purposes or for sale. The area of Govern- 
ment waste is so extensive that the villagers have no difficulty 
in satis^ng ail their wants, and few causes of friction arise. 
An officer of the Forest department is stationed in nearly every 
District, who acts as the Deputy-Commissioner’s assistant in 
forest matters. The management of ’unclassed’ state forests 
in the Assam Valley is in the immediate charge of the sub- 
ordinate revenue officers, who issue permits for the removal 
of forest produce. In the Surma Valley it is entrusted to the 
subordinate officers of the Forest department Attempts to 
protect the forest from fire are restricted to ’ reserved ’ areas 
and, generally speaking, to forests of sal and other deciduous 
trees. In 2903-4 special measures were taken with regard to 
996-5 square miles, all but 5-3 square miles of which were 
successfully protected at a cost of Rs. 7,737. In addition, 
196 square miles were partially protected; no fires occurred 
in this area during the year. 

Minor The most important minor products are bamboos, canes, 
reeds, thatching-grass, lac, and rubber. The rubber tree 
{Ficus elasHca) is indigenous in Darrang, Nowgong, and Lakh- 
impur Districts, but it has been, to a great extent killed out by 
excessive and improper tapping. Duty is levied on rubbtx 
collected in Government forests, as well as on that brought into 
Assam from beyond the frontier. The total amount realized 
on account of rubber in 2902 was Rs. 93,00a Artificial 
plantations of Ficus eiastica have been started at Kulsi in 
KamrQp and at Charduar in the north of Darrang. Opinions 
still differ as to the comparative advantages of dense and sparse 
planting ; but in the Kulsi plantation, where there are as many 
as twenty-seven trees to the acre, the average yield per tree 
exceeds one pound of rubber. 

Lac. Lac is not only collected from the forests, but a considerable 
quantity is cultivated by artificial propagation. The chief seat 
the industry is in KftmrGp, the Khftsi and JaintUl and the 
Gftro Hills, The lac insect is reared on several species of 
the Ficus fandy, and the bulk of the produce is exported in 
the form of sti^ be: that is, the small twigs surrounded by 
deposits of tnmshicent orange yellow gum in which the insect 
is embedded. Occasibiialiy the gummy matter is scraped from 
the tsfigs and sefNsMed fron the dead bodies of the insectii 
which are strained off «d sold as red dya The gum is then 
melted, soid as sheWac or bo ltwi lac. 
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The financial results of the Forest department during the 
past ^enty-three years are shown below : — 
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The only minerals in Assam worked on a commercial scale Mines an 
are coal, limestone, and petroleum oil The most extensive 
coal measures are those to the south of Lakhiinpur and Sib- 
sagar Districts, which stretch for a distance of about no miles 
along the north-west face of the N 3 g 2 l Hills. There are five 
separate fields, which, running from east to west, are named the 
Makum, Jaipur, NSUir^, JhSLnzi, and Disai. The Midcum fields 
were leased to the Assam Railways and Trading Company in 
1 88 1, and a railway was constructed from the Brahmaputra 
at Dibrugarh to the coal measures on the Dihing. These 
measures consist of beds of alternating shales, coal, and sand- 
stones. There are altogether five mines worked by the 
company, which in 1903 employed 1,238 men under the 
supervision of 9 Europeans. No labour is obtainable locally, 
and the labour force has to be imported from other parts of 
India. The ordinary rate of wages is Rs. / a month for a man 
and Rs. 6 for a woman. Work is carried on in galleries run 
into the side of the cliff, the system employed being that 
known as the * square or panel.' The bulk of the coal is taken 
b” the India General and Rivers Steam Navigation Companies 
for use on their steamers, and a small quantity is sold locally 
to tea gardens ; very little goes to Calcutta. The coal is fiurly 
hard and compact, but after extraction and exposure to the air 
it breaks up into small pieces. The capital invested in these 
collieries in 1903 w'as £357,000. The total output in that yttiX 
was 239,000 tons, as compared with 147,000 tons in 1891. 

Small quantities of coal have been extracted from the fields 
to the south of SibsSgar District by the Assam and Singlo 
Companies for use in their own factories, but not for sale. 

Coal has also Seen found in the GSro and the Khisi and 
Jaint^ Fills. The deposits in the Gfiro Hills are of Cretaceous 
origin. The principal fields arc at Umblay, Rongrei^iri, and 
Darangiri; and for the last-mentioned field a syndicate has 
taken out a prospecting licence. Cretaceous c<^ has been 
found in the Khisi Kills near Maoflang, about so mOes south 
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of Shillong; ana at Ungrin^ on the JIdukSta river. The 
Maoflang field is worked in a primitive way by the villagers 
for the supply of Shillong station. Deposits of Tertiary coal 
^ve been found in the Nummulidc limestone of the Southern 
khfisi Sills at Cherrapunji, Lakftdong, Thanjinath, Lynkerdem, 
Maolong, and Mustoh. The M^olong field, which is estimated 
to contain 15,000,000 tons of coal, has lately been taken on 
lease by a company. CoaUb^ have recently been discovered 
in the vicinity of the Shillong-GauhSti road about 11 miles 
north of Shillong; and there are deposits at Langlei and on 
the Nkmbar river in the Mlkfr Hills, but the coal is of poor 
quality and would hardly pay to work. 

Limestone. Next in importance to coal are the vast stores of limestone 
which exist on the southern face of the KhAsi and Jaintit 
Hills. It is found from the exit of the Someswari river in the 
Gfiro Hills to that of the Hgri river in Jaintia, but can be 
commercially worked only where special facilities exist for its 
transport from the quarries to the kiln. There are altogether 
thirty-four tracts which are treated as quarries in the KhSsi and 
JaintUl Hills, one in Sylhet, and one in the Giro Hills. The 
most important are those situated on the J§dukftta and 
Pangt&tha rivers, which debouch near Laur in Sylhet the 
Dw2ra quarries to the east of these, the Shell!^ quarries on 
the Bpg2pfini, the quarries which lie immediately under 
Chenapunji, and the Utma quarries a little to the east on an 
afiSuent of the Piyain. The great earthquake of 1897 added 
considerably to the difficulties that had been previously expe- 
rienced in transporting the stone to a part of the Surma river 
navigable by steamers, and in 1903 only eight quan^ies were 
working. The principals are private individuals, the actual 
quarrymen Khfisis and other local labourers, and no informa- 
tion is available with r^ard to either the capital invested or 
the rate of wages pud. The total output in 1903 was 88,675 
tons. Limestone is also found in the Mishmi and Mikir Hills, 
and in the bed of the Doigrung, a tributary of the Dhansiri, 
a few miles south of Golighfit. 

Petfolenm. Petroleum is worked only on the Makum fields in Lakhim 
pur. As early as 1868 a considerable amount of oil was 
extractedf but no attempt was made to convert the raw 
product till a small experimental refinery was erected in 1893. 
in April, 18991 die Assam Qil Company was formed with 
a capital of £310, ooo^ and a large refinery was erected at 
Dioboi, which in 1903 gave employment to 10 Europeans and 
509 natives. In ptt, 4s wells have been sunk, of which 23 have 
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been abandoned. They vary in depth from 600 to 1,833 
^The most productive well is said to yield about $0,000 gallons 
a month. The oil is a crude petroleum, rich in paraffin ; and 
the chief products are light naphthas, kerosene, and wax. The 
total output in 1903 was 63 tons of candles, 573 tons of 
paraffin wax, r, 200,000 gallons of kerosene oil, and 89,000 
gallons of other oil. The oil finds a ready sale locally, but 
most of the wax goes to England. Petroleum has also been 
found in C&chSr District at Milsimpur and Badarpur on the 
bank of the BarSk, and near the Laranga a little to the north 
of KJUain. At Kh£simftra, on the southern slopes of the Kh&.si 
Hills, springs yield oil which recent analysis has shown to 
be singularly free from wax and of high lubricating power. 

Iron is still worked, but to a very small extent, in the KhSsi Iron, gold, 
Hills. It is derived froig the minute crystals of titaniferous 
iron ore, which are found in the decomposed granite on the 
surface of the central dike of that rock, near the highest 
portion of the plateau. The iron is of excellent quality, and 
the industry was formerly one of considerable importance, the 
metal being exported to the Surmfi and Brahmaputra Valleys. 

Large quantities of iron ore used to be extracted from the coal 
measiu’es in Upper Assam under native rule, and iron abounds 
in the Mikfr Hills. In the time of the Abom lUjfts, gold was 
jegularly washed from many of the rivers in the Assam Valley, 
but the industry died out with the disappearance of the native 
system of compulsory labour. In 1894 a syndicate was formed 
and a considerable sum of money expended on the exploration 
of the rivers of Lakhimpur District ; but gold was not found 
anywhere in paying quantities, and no return was obtained on 
the capital embarked in the venture. Salt springs are found 
in the Upper Assam coal area, and in CSchfir and Manipur. 

Plrtinum has been found in the sands of the Dihing river, 
and lead and silver in the Khamti Hills. Corundum occurs in 
the Khfisi Hilb, and kaolin in the Gftio and Jaintift Hills, and 
also near the Brahmakund at the eastern end of the Assam 
Valley. 

Apart from tea, of which an account has been already given Artiand 
in the section dealing with Agriculture, the Province contains 
fmdmanu&ctures of importance. In the Assam Voll^ and the Genetal 
bills the economic organization of society is of a very simple 
character. There is no indigenous class it artisans^ no spedaL 
isathm of (unction, and handicrafts which in otto parts of 
India are confined to special castes are practised as household 
industries. The Surmfi Valley has passed beyond the stage 
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in which the wants of the household are all supplied by the 
different members of the fiunily ; but artisans are scarce, and 
manufiictured products are, as a rule, imported from beyond 
the frontier. Such as they are, the industries of most impor- 
tance are the burning of limestone, the weaving of cotton and 
silk doth, the preparation of molasses and mustard oil, the 
makii^ of boats, canoes, and tea boxes, the refining of crude 
petroleum, and the manufacture of metal and earthen vessels, 
of rough iron implements, and of native jewellery. 

Cottoa The weaving of cotton cloth is still largely practised by the 

cl^k. natives of Assam proper. The work is carried on entirely by 

women, and in almost every house is to be found a loom, on 
which most of die dothes worn by the members of the family 
are prepared ; but these articles are chiefly intended for home 
use, and only an insignificant quantity is produced for sale. 
Weaving forms one of the most essential parts of a girl’s 
education, and skill in this art does much to enhance the value 
of a bride. Among the wdl-to-do, home-made cotton cloths 
are being displaced by imported goods, and the ladies of the 
family confine themselves to the production of fine cloths, 
embroidered and enriched with borders of silk or gold and 
silver thread. In the Surmft Valley weaving was never p home 
industry, and was confined to the professional l eaving castes ; 
but most of these have now abandoned their traditional 
occupation for agriculture, and the great mass of the popula- 
tion are clothed in imported fiibrics. The hillman’s clothing, 
on the other hand, is usually home made, and the cloths, 
though roiigh, are generally dy^ a rich blue or red, the neces- 
sary ingredients being readily obtained from the surrounding 
]U1^^ 

Silk. A more chaiacteristic industry of the Assam Valley is the 
rearing of rilkwoims and the manufiicture of cloth from their 
thread. There are four varieties of domesticated worm. The 
smaller or multivoltine /di worm {Bombyx croesi) and the 
larger or univcltine worm of the same name (Bombyx Uxtor) 
are both fed on the mulbmy, and produce a fine white thread. 
The mugd worm {Anikeroea assamoea) is usually reared on the 
sum tree {MdMhts aioruHssima\ and yields a yellowish buff 
silk with a ridi g^rts; but if on the chapa {MagrtoHa 
GriffMS) and the (Teiremikera pofyanbhd)^ it spms 

a very wlto ongooii. The art worm (Attaeus rieim) is so called 
fiom its rttarte^ castoroil plant {Rianms commMnis)^ 
^ Wot fmOm i hmlii ate m Hi Coiim BoMes ^ Assam 
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^oagh it aU(o feeds on various other trees. The matrix of arv 
silk iti. extremdy gummy» and the thread has to be spun from 
the cocc^ white cloth made of pa/ silk is an article of 
luxury, tod is not easily procured; but mSfgd silk is largely 
used by the women of all classes of society in Upper and 
Central Assam, and as a holiday dress by men. It is also 
exported to the Hill Districts, where it is much appreciated by 
the KhSsts, Gftros, and other tribes. Eri cloth is of a drab 
colour, and, though often cc^rse in texture, is v^ry durable 
It is light but warm, and the ordinary cold-season wrap of the 
Assamese villager is generally made of this silk. The manu- 
facture of both mSga and eri cloth is purely domestie There 
are no large filatures, nor any system of breeding the worms on 
an extensive scale, and all attempts mode so far to practise 
sericulture as a commercial business have ended in failure. 

The villager rears silkworms enough to yield him a few ounces 
of thread, which he either gets his women folk to weave or sells 
at the village fair. In Upper Assam there is not much trade in 
silk, but in the w.estem Districts the animistic tribes often obtain 
the cash required for their land revenue by selling <ri cloth to 
the Bhotias and other tribes inhabiting the lower ranges of the 
Himalayas, or to Marwari merchants for export to Calcutta. 
Proposals hav? recently been made for the development of the 
silk industry among the Khasis and in Manipur. 

The jewellery made in the Province does not, as a rule. Jewellery, 
possess much merit; but really artistic necklaces of gold 
filigree work are produced at Barpeta, and the enamelled 
lockets and ear ornaments of Jorhat are not unpleasing. The 
enamel, which is usually a rich green or blue, is laid op 
between thin gold wire on a basis of lac, and is set with cheap 
garnets and fidse rubies. The Khksb wear bracelets, necklaces, 
and coronets of silver and gold. They are handsome articles, 
but somewhat heavy in design. The industry is not of any 
great importance, and is followed by only a few persons^ most 
of whom have some other means of livelihood. 

Other manufiEurtures include brass and bell-metal utensils, Meul 
iron-work, and rough pottery. The articles produced possess 
no artistic merit, and the local supply has to be supplemented 
by importation irom BengpL Bell-metal utensils are cast in 
moulds. Brass vessds are hammered out of thin toeets of that 
metaL The industry in the Assam Valley is largely in the 
hand* of the MoriS% a of degraded Muhammadiui% who 
are said to be the descendants of prisoners captured fay the 
Ahoms when Tnrbak was defeated in xsgs. Under native 
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nde the smddng of iron ore nat a oonsideiable industry. 
The chronicles of the Muhammadan invanmis freqnendy refer 
to the large numbers of cannon possessed by the enemy, and* 
these gun^ some of them of great we^t and size, are found 
scattered over the Assam Vallqr at the present day. Buchanan- 
Hamilton, writing at the beginning of the last century, makes 
menticm of a valuable iron-mine south of Jorhat, and the 
remains of iron workings are to be seen all over the KhSsi 
Hills. Iron working, however, like other industries, has died 
out since the pressure of necessity has been remov^ though 
the Khlsis still smelt snudl quantities of ore, which they 
convert into bUl-hooks and other implements of agriculture. 
Otha blacksmiths are usually foreigners, who work with 
imported metal, which they forge into bill-hooks, sickles, 
and ploughshares; but the industry^has few followers and is 
of little importance. Pottery, which is of the simi^est kind, ’ 
is either made by Kumhirs on the wheel, or by Hiras, who 
beat out the clay to a foin sheet, and lay one strip upon 
another till the vessel is complete; 

The most important manufitcture of Sylhet, after tea, is 
**■ **“ lime, which is burnt on the banks of the SurmA river. Other 

specialities of the District are mats made of bamboo and reeds, 
boxes and furniture made of reeds, leaf umbrellas, bracelets of 
shell and lac, agar or attar (a perfume distilled from the resinous 
sap of the agar tree), children’s toys, fish oil, dried fish, and boats. 
Ironwork inlaid with brass, lac inlaid with feathers and talc, and 
ivory fans and chessmen used formerly to be manufactured ; 
but these arts are now in a very lairguisUng condition. 

Other Of recent years there has been some extension of the 
mustard-oil and si^ industries in the Provinc& At GauhAti 
two mills, worked Iqr steam, are capable of turning out over 
3 tons of oil a ^y ; but mlmen are generally foreigners; who 
use the ordiiuuy bullock-mill of Upper India. Si^-cane is 
still, as a rule, crushed between two wooden rollers, in spite of 
the superior advantages td the Bihiyi mill, and the juice is 
oonvnted into raw molasses. Boat-building is carried on in 
Sylhet ; and nm dian a hundred yean ago the Collector of 
t^ District buUt a slup of 400 tons burden, drawii^ 17 feet 
when ii^ loaded. Iii dw Assam Valley canoes are manu&c- 
tured oiit of trees, nAich are hollowed out till onl7 an outer 
skin about ooeindi mid a quarter in diickness remains. If a 
large boat it rei|uiie4'l^ ^aD is plastered over^withmud and 
steamed over a fir^ wad the ridca are then distmided by die 
in amtion of thmutt. 
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The arts of carving in ivoiy and wood are almost extinct 
Wood-carvers are generally carpenters by profession, and even 
their best work is usually very rough ; carved ivory can only be 
obtaine<!^ on order, at JorhUt, Baipetd, and Sylhet 

Apart from tea and petroleum, to which reference has been 
already made, the only industries in which European ca[)ital is 
embarked are saw-mills and the brick and pottery works at 
Ledo in Lakhimpur District. There were altogether eleven 
saw-mills in 1903, giving employment to 1,205 persons. The 
bulk of the output consists of tea boxes, which are generally 
made from the wood of the simul tree {JBombax ma/abaricum). 

In spite of the laige local demand for this commodity, the 
industry is in a somewhat stagnant condition, as foreign-made 
boxes are much in favour with the agents in Calcutta. In 
1903 the number of pei;^ns employed in the pottery works 
was 149. 

The first mention of the trade of Sylhet is to be found in Comincroe 
the memoirs of Mr. Lindsay, who was appointed Collector 
of that District in 1778. The principal exports at that time with the 
ivere lime, elephants, iron, silk, coarse muslins, ivory, honey, 
gums, drugs, and oranges. For the Assam Valley records are ne^tion"' 
fuller,, thanks to the Muliammada'n invaders. In the seven- 
teenth centur) the Ahom rulers seem to have adopted a policy 
^of isolation, and forbade people either to enter or leave their 
territories ; and trade was carried on by a caravan, which pro- 
ceeded once a year to Gauhftti with gold, musk, agar^ pepper, 
and silk, and exchanged these products for salt, saltpetre, 
sulphur, and other articles. At the end of the eighteenth 
century the trade of the valley was in the hands of two men, 
who farmed the customs and established a monopoly at Hadira, 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, nearly opposite Goal- 
pflra. On the British side there was a colony of European 
merchants, who had forcibly seized the monopoly of the trade 
from Bengal; and unsatisfoctory though these arrangements 
were, the volume of business declined, on ths occupation of 
the Province, owing to the abolition of the monopoly and the 
bad faith of the individual Assamese merchants. The imports, 
which consisted almost entirely of salt, were valued at 2 J lakhs 
of rupees; the exports at 4^ lakhs, three-fourths of which 
represented the price of lac^ and the greater part of the 
remainder that of silk, musUrd seed, and cotton. 

At the present day, the trade of Assam is carried on in two General 
different directions: first and chiefly with the neighbouring 
Province of Bengal ; and secondly with the tribes on the 
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northern and eastern frontier. The economic organization 
of the Provinee ia still very undeveloped ; and, apart from 
tea, the bulk of the exports consists of raw products. The 
imports include manufactured goods ; but as Assam does not 
produce enough ^in to feed its large foreign population, there 
is also a large importatim of food-stuffs. The principal imports 
are cotton piec^oods and twist, husked rice, salt, sugar, 
kerosen^ mustard and other oils, gram and pulse, tobacco^ 
and metals. The chief exports are tea, unhusked rice, oilseeds, 
coal and lime, timber, jute^ raw cotton, lac, hides, oranges, and 
rubber. The backward condition of the Province is illustrated 
by the fact that it exports unhusked rice and oilseeds, and 
imports husked rice and mustard oiL Nearly all the rice 
exported goes from the Slirma Valley, which in normal years 
produces more than is required for local consumption. The 
imported rice goes to Upper Assam, where the proportion of 
garden coolies is very large. 

The most important permanent centres of trade are Goal- 
para, Barpeta, Gauhati, Ti^pur, Nowcong, Golaghat, 
JoRHAT, Dibrugarh, and Sadiya, in the Assam Valley ; and 
HaBIGANJ, AjMfRIGAN'J, SUNAMGANJ, ChHATAK, BaLAGANJ, 
Sylhbt, and Silchak in the valley of the Surma. 

None of these places is, however, of great impjrtance, as the 
tea industry has a very decentralizing effect upon the internal 
commerce of Assam.. All over the Province weekly markets 
are hdd on stated days, where buyers and sellers meet, and 
most of the business is done. The classes who conduct the 
trade differ in the two valleys. In both, tea, the great export 
of Assam, is consigned straight from the gardens where it is 
produced to Calcutta, either .to be sold there or shipped to 
England for sale, though a sxnall but increasing proportion of 
the crop is now exported from Chittagong, whither it ia con- 
veyed by the Assam-Bengal Railway. A considerable shafe 
of the export trade in mustard from the Assam Valley is in the 
hands of a class, of traders who are natives of KamrCp District; 
but almost all the rest of the export traffic, and nearly the whole 
of the import traffic of the valley, is carried on by Mftrwgri 
traders from Rfijputilna, who are usually known as Kayahs. 
There are in addition a few Bengali Muhammadans in the 
larger towns, who sell furniture, haberdashery, and oilman’s 
stores ; but the Kayahs monopolize the banking and wholesale 
business of the vall^, and their shops are to be fouiKl not only 
in Ae businesa centres, but on every tea garden and on the 
paths by which the Mteen bring down their cotton, robber, 
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kcy and other products. The Assamese have no commercial 
aptitude, and have thus allowed the whole of the profits of the 
trade of their country to pass into the hands of foreigners. In 
the Surfna Valley the conditions are somewhat different The 
native population contains a large trading element, and mer- 
chants from Dacca are more numerous than in Assam proper. 

A fair number of MSrwftris are found, but in no sense do they 
dominate the trade of the valley. 

Except among the Khasts and a few of the NSgfi tribes, the The 
number of hillmen who are entirely dependent upon trade for hUlmen. 
their support is small. Most tribes, however, grow articles like 
cotton, chillies, and lac for export, and bring them to the 
markets at the foot of the hilh^ where they exchange them 
for* rice, salt, dried fish, cloth, and petty oilman’s stores. This 
trade is largely carried on by barter. The tricks of the petty 
shopkeeper are not unknown ; the cotton is often watered to 
increase its weight, and stones are embedded in the rubber. 

The Khasis and AngamI Nagas are keen and eneigetk traders, 
and sometimes go as far afield, as Calcutta in search of goods. 

Manipur exports rice, timber, and bamboos^ and till recently 
also tea-seed and cattle. Timber and other forest produce are 
floated down the rivers into Cachar, but grain and other goods 
go by cart-road to Dimapur, a station on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. 

Almost the whole of the trade of Assam with other parts Tnulewith 
of India is carried on with Bengal, principally with Calcutta, 
that with other Provinces being less than one per cent of the 
whole. The principal exports and imports have already been 
mentioned, and statistics showing their value will be found 
in Table VI, appended to this article (p. rs;). The great bulk 
of the goods is still carried by river, though in the Surmfl 
Valley the traffic of the Assam-Bengal Railway is increasing 
/ear by year. River-borne trade from the Assam Valley goes 
chiefly by steamer;, but in the Surma Valley, and especially 
in Sylhet, country boats are largely employed lliere is very 
little road traffic between Assam and Bengal, and the only, 
commodities brought into the Province by road are cattle^ 
ponies, sheep, and other live-stock. 

Foreign trade is carried on with Bhutan, Towar^ and the Tmde oot-^ 
tribes inhabiting the Lower Himalayan hills and the eastern 
end of the Assam Range. The Bhotias of Bhutan and Towang 
bring down their goods on sturdy little ponies to fairs held at 
Darranga and Sitbankhata in the north of Kamrflp^ and at 
Udalguri and Ghagrapara in Darrang. The trade is hugely 
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carried cm by barter, and the statistics which are collected by 
the local police and revenue officials must be received with 
caution: The tribes to the east export little but rubber, which 
is carried down by coolies, the chief markets being Tezpur, 
North Lakbimpur, and Sadiya. Elsewhere the principal 
imports are rubber, wax, and ponies ; the exports, cotton cloth 
and yam, and silk. The total foreign trade is, however, worth 
only about 4 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Means of The principal railway of Assam is the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
atTon.**"*’ seaport of Chittagong to Silchar at 

The * the eastern end of the Surma Valley. A second branch of the 
same line runs along the south of the Assam Valley from 
Railway. Gauhati to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway, 
and is connected with the Surma Valley branch by a line 
that pierces the North Cachar Hill^ the points of junction 
being Lumding in the northern and Badarpur in the southern 
valley. Work was begun on this railway in 1891, and five 
years later a length of about 115 miles from Chandura to 
Badarpur was opened to traffic ; but the hill section presented 
difficulties of an exceptional character, and was not finally 
completed till the end of 1903, This section runs for the 
most part through shale of the worst description, often inter 
mixed with bands of kaolinite, which swells when exposed and 
causes heavy slips, or exerts immense pressure on the sides of 
tunnels. To counteract this pressure, very heavy masonry 
was required, cuttings had to be arched in, and special mea- 
sures taken to allow the drainage to escape. Though the hill 
section is only 113 miles in length, it contains 24 tunnels, 
7 covered ways, and 74 major bridges, the longest being 
650 feet, and the highest 113 feet above the river-bed; while 
many of the banks and cuttings approach 100 feet in height 
and depth respectively. Apart from the special engiii^ering 
difficulties, great inconvenience was experienced owing to the 
absence of local labour and food-supplies, and to the unhealthi- 
ness of the country traversed. At one time, in addition to the 
railway material, food for more than 25,000 men had to be 
carried into the hills on elephants, bullocks, ponies, and other 
pack animals. The result is that the cost of construction of 
the hill section has been extremely heavy. The principal 
engineering difficulties In the plains were the bridge, 500 yards 
in length, which crosses the Kapili and the marshes which 
fringe its banks; and the bridge over the Barftk at Badarpur, 
which, though shorter, was even more ''ostly, as its foundations 
had to be catried So leet below the river-bed The line^ which 
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is on the metxe gauge, has a total length within the Province 
of 5>i miles, and has. been oonsUucted by a company working 
under a Government guarantee. The greater part of the capital 
has, holtever, been found by Government. 

A small line of great commercial importance is that running Minor 
from the steamer port at Dibrucarh to Marghrrita, with 
a branch to TftUlp. The total length is only 78 miles ; but 
it taps a large number of flourishing tea gardens, and affords 
an outlet for the coal and oil of Makum to the Brahmaputra. 

It was constructed on the metre-gauge system by a private 
ccHupany, assisted with a Government guarantee, and was 
opened in 1885. The same year' saw the completion of a small 
state laiiway in Sibsggar District, running from KakilSmukh on 
the Brahmi^tra to Marigni and Tit&bar, which was originally 
built for the convenience of the numerous tea gardens in the 
neighbourhood, as the linmetalied road to the river became 
almost impassable to wheeled traffic in the rains. The total 
length isT 30 miles, and the gauge 2 feet. Similar considera- 
tions led to the construction of a light railway, on the 2 feet 
6 inches gauge, from Tezpur ghat in Darrang District to 
Baupara, a distance of 20 miles. The line was built in 1895 
by a private company, but receives a small subsidy from the 
District boar;^. The only other open line in the Province is 
the branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, which con- 
nects Dhubri with the Bengal system, and was opened for 
traffic in 1902. Fifteen miles of this line, which is on the 
metre gauge, lie within the boundaries of Assam. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed for the effects produced EFect oi 
by the completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway to be fully 
seen. Silchar, which was formerly extremely inaccessible in 
the dry season, has been brought within thirty-three hours of 
Calcutta ; and it is hoped that population may pass by the hill 
section from the densely peopled plains of Sylhet to the 
extensive tracts of good land now lying waste in the Assam 
Valley. A line from Golakganj near Dhubri to GauhSti is 
under construction, and there will soon be through railway 
communication between the eastern end of the Brahmaputra 
Valley and the more densely populated parts of India from 
which the Province draws its labour. A light railway is also 
under construction from Divftrft BftzSr on the Surmi river to 
the Macdong coal-field in the Khftsi Hills. 

In 1891 only 114 miles of railway were open in the Pro- 
vince; by 1903 the figure had risen to 715 miles, of which 
fii7 miles represented state lines. The total capital which 
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by X903 had been expended on the minor railways, the whole 
of which lie within the boundaries of the Province^the 
Dibru-Sadiyft, Tezpur-BftlipAra, and Jorhftt Railways— was 
Rs. 94,69,00a In that year 567,000 possengen and*'3i7,ooo 
tons of goods and minen^ were carried by these railways ; the 
gros9 working expenses were Rs. 5»95,ooo, and the net revenue 
yielded 5 per cent, on the capital employed. 

Roftdt. The excellence of its water communications makes Assam 
less dependent upon roads than other parts of India, and 
it was not till 1865 that steps wm taken to construct a road 
through the whole length of the Brahmaputra Valley. This 
road runs along the south bank of the river from SadiyS at 
the eastern end to a point opposite Dhubri, where it is con- 
nected by a steam ferry with the road system of GoUlpara and 
Northern Bengal. At Gauh&ti it is joined by an excellent 
metalled road running to Shillong. Shillong is connected 
via Cherrapunji, Therriaghkt, Companyganj, and Sylhet with 
Cftchar, though for a distance of about 8 miles down the face 
of the Khftsi Hills, which here rise very sharply from the 
plains, the track is not fit for wheeled traffic. From GU:h&r 
a bridle-path leads to Manipur, and from there a cart-road to 
the Brahmaputra, passing through Kohima, Dimkpur (a station 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway), and GolXghat A second 
main road runs along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, 
but through the greater part of its length does not carry much 
traffic. The principal arteries of trade are, however, the rivers, 
and since recently the Assam-Bengal Railway, and the most 
important roads are those leading to the steamer ghats or 
railway stations. Numerous roads have also been made in 
the tea Districts, connecting the various plantations with one 
another and with the main lines of communication, whether 
water, road, or railway. Apart from the trunk roads, the most 
important routes are : the road from Tnra in the Garo Hills 
to the Brahmaputra, the road that runs north from opposite 
Gauhftd to Darrangk at the foot of the Bhutftn Hills, the 
roads from Rangftm&tighSt to the north of the Mangaldai 
subdivision, the road from SibsSgar to Diskngmukh on the 
Brahmaputra, and the Dhodar All, which runs along the south- 
east of SibsSgar District In the Surmft Valley two important 
roads are those from Sylhet to Fenchug^nj, and thence to 
Kulaurg railway station, and from Silchar up the Hail&kftndi 
valley. 

oad Generally speaking^ there has not been much chai^ during 

ileage. years, but the route to Manipur was first made 
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pumkit for outs after die outbreak of x89i» The ordmary 
bollddi-carts of Upper India are in common use in the Asmn 
Valley, but here and there carts are still to be found whose 
wheels omsist of solid disks of wood. In the Sannl Valley 
carts are very scarce, and heavy goods are chiefly caiiied by 
boat and to some extent by pack-bulloek. A ^'vimiuve form 
of wheelless sledge is sometimes used for the uanqport of 
agricultural produce. In 1890*1 there were 193 rnOes of 
Imperial, 2,119 Provincial, and 3,095 of Local fund roads ; 
and the cost of maintenance was Rs. 4,70,006. In 1901 
the figure for Provincial roads was 1,625 ^ 

fund roads 4,483 miles, and the cost of maintenance was 
Rs. 8,87,000. Inspection bungalows are provided at intervals 
of xo or 12 miles along all the main roads ; but they contain 
nothing but a few tables and chairs and bedsteads, and the 
occupant must provide servants, food, and cooking utensils. 

The cost of metalling in Assam is very heavy. This is partly 
due to the high rate of wages prevailing, partly to the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining material. In 1903-4 there were only 
144 miles of metalled road, most of which lay in the hills. 
Avenues of trees are not planted along the roads. 

The chief means of communication in Assam are still its Water 
waterways. The Brahmaputra, which is navigable by large 
steamers to within a few miles of Dibnigarh, carries most of 
the trade of the Assam Valley. During the rains tea and 
other produce are brought down the tributaries that flow into 
it on either side, though the river ports are always connected 
by roads with the interior. The Surma Valley is a network 
of streams, and during the rainy season the western part of 
Sylhet District lies almost entirely under water. A lai]^ fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General Steam Navigation 
Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company plies on 
the rivers of both valleys. A daily service of passenger boats 
runs from Goalundo to Dibrugarh. Since the construction of 
the Assam-Bengal Railway the timii^ has been accelerated, and 
the jt-umey op is now performed in four and a half and that 
d in three and a quarter days ; but in the cold season fogs 
are sometimes a serious obstade to traffic. A considerable 
amount of cargo is carried in these vessels ; but special cargo 
steatpers with large flats also run, to carry goods the bulk of 
which renders them unsuiuble for carriage by the smaller and 
more speedy passenger boats. In the Surma Vallej large 
run to Silchar during the rainy season, in the 
com season cannot proceed bqyood Fenebuganj. S m a ll 
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feeder eteenen {riy <m the -minor riven -in be& veHqn. 
Oidnnuty. native boati^ which, when the wind is not fikvour* 
ablc^ are fsoenUy towed upetream, are higdy used in the 
Sunni Valley ai^ to some extent in Lower Assam. The 
typical Assamese craft consists, however, of a canoe hollowed 
out. of a large trunk of wood. Steam ferries are maintained 
on the Brahmaputra at Dhubri and Ganhiti. Elsewhere, the 
river is c i oas e d in canoes, or rafts made by fintening two or 
three canoes ride by side and laying pl^s across them, 
and in die rains the passage sometimes occuf^ more than 
twdve hours. Most ci the minor streams on the important 
loeds are bridged, but a large number of ferries have still to 
be maintained. 

Postofiec. For postal purposes the Province has been formed into 
a circle under a Deputy-Postmaster-GeneraL The ftillowirig 
statistics show the advance in postal Business since t88o-i 
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Tlie dgirres given above relate to both the Imperial poet and 
the local or District post. The latter i^stem was maintained 
hf Local boards , to provide postal communication between 
the head^iaartets of Districts and subdivisknis and revenue 
and police stations in the interior, in cases where the mainte- 
nance of the necessary lines of communication would not be 
.wuialried by the commercial prindplea of the Port Offion 
The expenditure from Local funds averaged Rs. 48,000 per 
antuim durihg dm. five years ending with 1903-3. Hie num- 
ber ef District post oflSces <hi March 31, 1904, was 58, and 
the total lengdi of District post mail lines 1,387 miles. In 
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1906 the whole of this system was timiisfemd to t^ InqperisJ 
post* 

The administimtion of the Province is entrusted to a C 3 iief Admini*- 
0>mmissi(mer9 acting immediately under the oraeis of tbeQ^^I* 
Government of India. His general executive staff consists of admintt- 
(1) the Assam Commission, which has a sfuictioned strength of 
41, and is composed of members of the Covenanted Qvil 
Service, with a certain proportion of oflScers deputed from the 
Indian Army; (s) the Provincial Service, which has a mno 
tioned strength of 36, and is a body of subordinate magi s tiat e s 
recruited in India, most of whom are natives of that country ; 

(3) the Subordinate Civil Service, which has a sanctioned 
strength of 53, and consists of native officers, most of whom 
are employed in the land revenue department. 

As in other parts of India, the unit of administration is the Goirem- 
District, the area in charge of a District Magistrate, or Deputy- 
Commissioner as he is here called, who is responsible fortntive 
the collection of the revenue, the administration of justice, the 
preservation of order, and the harmonious working of all 
the departments of Government wi,thin its boundaries. There 
are altogether twelve Districts in the Province, with an average 
of 4,435 square miles and an average population of 
486,823. The six Districts in the Assam Valley have been 
formed into a Division under the general control of a Com- 
missioner, but elsewhere the Chief Commissioner performs the 
functiuiis of Com^.iBioiwucr of i^Tisioti. The ^ again 


divided into subdivisions, of which there are twenty-seven, 
including two Districts which have none, the average area- 
of each subdivision beings r, 971 square miles, and the average 
population 216,366. The IMstrict Magistrate, who is allowed 
one or more Assistants, holds direct charge of the head- 
quarters subdivision, and each outlyii^ subdivision is entrusted 
to a magistrate, who is usually a European, subordinate to the 
Deputy-Commissioner. This magistrate is, however, invested 
with a considerable measure of responsibility, as within his 
jurisdiction he exercises, subject to the control of the Deputy^ 
Commissioner, most of the functions of that officer. The 
smallest unit of administration in the Assam VaOey was 
originally the eieasa, an area for which an officer, called the 
mautad&r contracted to pay the revenue. Between 1883 and 
1896 the majority of these mauMos were formed into iaUUt^ 
which were placed in charge of salaried officers of higher laidtr 

* For the chai^ aiade in 1905 in this sad the folknrii^ tac8oB,ass 
Bastbii BaacutL axd Assam (pp. 1, 9-11). 
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ud wfaidi have an aveiage area of an square miles and aft 
avenife population of 47}Ooo. Economy was the Mif«c.pii-l 
motive of this diange, but experience showed that ibe feduc- 
lion In expenditure was not so great as had originally been 
anticipated. The mauModdri system is popular with the 
villagers, and has the additional advantage of creating a body 
of menrwho^ while accepted by the people as their leaders, are 
bound to Government by the Acts of their position. J^rh as 
accordingly been decided to abolish gradually the ^gaistuig 
tohah^ ana again entrust the duty of collection to tlbp^mauza- 
dir. In the temporarily settled tracfti the • iahdlddr or 
mamwaiar represents the Govenunent in its. most direct and 
visible form to the mass of the people. Elsewhere in the 
plains the police are brought most dosely into contact with the 
villagers in rural areas. 

Village In the two valleys the houses of the cultivators are scattered 

autonoaiy. ^ village organization was never very 

strong. Some authority was^ however, exercised by th^ rural 
oouncQ (air/ or panchtyai) ; and, though not recognized by our 
courts, its decisions are often accepted as binding by the 
parties concerned. In the hills the authority of the village 
headmen is greater \ they are held responsible for the preserva- 
tion of law and order, and are empowered to dispose of petty 
criminal and dvil cases. The persons entrusted with the duty 
of collecting the house-tax, which takes the place of land 
revenue iu %li» Knis. arc called iaskars In the Oaau Killc. 
ioOms and sarddrs in the Khasi and Jaintil Hills, and lamhar^ 
dors among the NSgts. 

*1116 The Chief Commissioner is further assisted in the adminis- 

^ tration of the Province by selected officers, who are respon- 
* sible to him for the various departments committed to their 
charge. The appointments of Inspector-General of Police, 
Prisons, aftu Registration, and Superintendent of Stamps are 
held ^‘a member of the Assam ^mmission of the standing 
Deputy-Commissioner. Till recently he was also Com- 
luissioner of Exdse ; but the charge of this department has 
now beetv transferred to the Commissioner in the Assam 
Vali^. mi to the Chief Commissioner in the Surma Valley 
and Rill .stricts. Another officer of the standing of a 
Depoty<!bmmjla 8 ioner is in charge of the department of Land 
Becqtdf and Agriculture. Public Works are entrusted to 
a Supesintendiftg Engineer, who also acts as Secretary to 
the. Chief Commissioiier in that department; and has 
under him* a staff of Executive and Assistant Eftgineers and 
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native aubordinatea. The Educatkxial department it managed 
bf a Director of Public Instruction, who is assisted bf 2 Inspeo- 
ton^ 19 Depu^, and 15 Sub-Ijiupectors of Schools. The 
Mescal department consists of a Sanitary Commissioner, who 
is also the Principal Medical Officer of the Assam garrison, 

9 Qvil Surgeons belonging to the Indian Medical Service, and 
a certain number of Military or Qvil Assistant Surgeons. Thp 
Forest department is under the control of a Conservator, 
assbted by a suitable staff. The dvil accounts of the Province 
are in charge of a Comptroller, who is directly subordinate 
to the Financial Department of the Government of India. 

The Post Office is administered by a Deputy-Postmaster- 
General, and the Telegraph department by a Superintendent. 

These two officers are not, however, under the orders of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

The only Native State of any importance under the control of Native 
the Assam Administration is Manipur. After the outbreak 
of r89i, a young boy, who was a member of a collateral line, 
was placed upon the throne; and during his minority the 
administration has been conducted by a member of the Assam 
Commission, who acts as Political Agent and Superintendent 
of the State. Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to 
Introduce various reforms, and the system of administration 
has been in some ways assimilated to that prevailing in British 
territory. The native courts have, however, been retained, and 
the arrangements for the assessment and collection of land 
revenue are necessarily of a simple character. The States in 
the KhSsi Hills are of no importance^ and the system of 
administration does not differ materially from that in force in 
other Hill Districts. 

The ordiiuury method by which measures of legislation are 
brought into force in the Province is that common to other 
parts of India, by which Acts are passed after full debate in Syttem of 
the Council of the Governor-General for making Laws and^*l^* 
Regulations, which apply to Assam as well as to other parts of 
the Indian Empire. Provision has also been made for the 
enactment of Regulations suited to the peculiar necessities of 
the Province^ and the Chief Commissioner is empowered to 
propose to the Ck>vemor-Genera]-in-Council drafts of any such 
Regulaticns as seem to him to be required. These Regulations, 
after they have been approved by the executive Council of the 
Governor-General, and have received his personal assent, are 
published in the Gauite €f Ifub’a^ and thereupon have the 
force of law. The Chief Commissioner has also poweri with 
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the previom assent of the Govemor-General-in^Councily to 
extend to the Province any measures passed by other local- 
Legislatures which appear to him to be suited to its require- 
ments. 

The most important Acts of the Govemor-Geneial-in- 
Coundl which have come into force in Assam since 1880 
are the following the Vaccination Act, XIII of 1880; the 
Labour Immigration Act, I of 1883, which was superseded by 
Act VI of 1901 ; and the Civil Courts Act, XII of 1887. 
The Regulations proposed by the Chief Commissioner which 
have received the assent of the Govemor-General-in-Council 
are:— the Frontier Tracts Regulation, II of 1880; the Assam 
Land and Revenue Regulation, I of 1886 ; the Assam Military 
Police Regulation, IV of 1890; the Sylhet Jhum Regulation, 
III of 1891 ; and the Assam Forest Regulation, VII of 1891^ 
The following important Acts of the Bengal Council have also 
been extended to Assam:— the Public Demands Recovery 
Act, VII of r88o \ the Municipal Act, III of 1884 \ and the 
Private Fisheries Act, II of 1889. 

Stipendiaiy magistrates are the foundation of the system of 
criminal administration in the plains, for, though a few honorary 
magistrates have been appointed, the total amount of work 
done by them is inconsiderable. Appeals from their decision^ 
lie to the Sessions Judge, except in the case xA magistrates 
with second and third class powers, from whom there is an 
appeal to the Deputy-Commissioner. In both vall^s there 
is a Sessions Judge, from whom appeals lie to the High Court 
at Calcutta. Petty civil cases in the Assam Valley are heard 
by Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, who exercise 
the powers of Munsifs. Above them come the District Magis- 
trates, who act as Subordinate Judges, while the Sessions 
Judge is also the Civil Judge of the valley. In CSchar the 
same system is in force, the powers of the District Judge of 
Cichir being vested in the District Judge of Sylhet. In the 
latter District civil work is in charge of the District and 
Sessions Judge, assisted by two Subordinate Judges and a 
staff of Munsifiu In the Hill Districts and certain frontier 
tracts the High Court has no jurisdiction except in criminal 
matters over European British subjects, and'the Chief Commis- 
sioner is himself the highest appellate authority in criminal and 
civil cases. The Deputy-Commissioner, exercises the combined 
powers of District and Sessions Judge and Magistrate of a Dis- 
trict, and the Aaristant Commissioneis and Extra Assistant 
Commiasioyiers timpoareis of Magistrates and Mun^ Jodi- 
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rial powers are also exerrised by the local chiefs in the Khfisi 
and Ltishai Hills. 

Table VII, appended to this article (p. isp), shows the 
amount of work done by the civil and criminal courts of Assam 
during recent years. Tbe increase in criminal work is princi- 
pally due to an increase in the number of cases under special 
Acto, such as the Labour Acts, XIII of 1859 and I of 1882, 
the Cattle Trespass Act, the Excise Act, the Muniripal Act, 
and the Police Act. Appeals were preferred in 1903 by rather 
more than 36 per cent of the persons on whom appealable 
sentences were passed in the criminal courts ; and 74 per cent 
of the appeals to the Sessions Court and 59 per cent of those 
to District Magistrates were unsuccessful. 

There has been little increase in civil business, except under 
the head of title and other suits, and rent suits in Sylhet The 
great majority of suits are for small sums, and in 1903 the value 
of about 84 per cent, of the total number instituted did not 
exceed Ks. 100. It is seldom, moreover, that the claim is 
disputed, and 79 per cent of the cases were either withdrawn 
or compromised, or decided tx parte. Appeals were preferred 
in 1903 against 33 per cent of the appealable decrees passed 
by Subordinate Judges and 28 per cent, of those passed by 
Munsifs, but in only 15 per cent, of the cases heard was the 
order of the lower court reversed. The readiness of the people 
to assert their rights can be judged from the fiEu:t that ai per 
cent of the appeals to the High Court at Calcutta were for 
amounts valued at less than Rs. 50. 

The Inspector-General of Police and Prisons is also Inspec- Registra- 
tor-General of Registration ; and he holds besides the offices of 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies under the Companies Act, 
and of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Maniages 
under Act VI of x886. All Deputy-Commissioners are regis- 
trars in their respective Districts. In the Brahmaputra Valley 
the sub-registrars are magistrates subordinate to the Deputy- 
Commissioner, who do this work in addition to their own 
duties. In the SurmS Valley there are special sub-registrars 
at the head-quarters of all subdivisions and rural sub-registrars 
at various centres. The Registration Act is not in force in 
the hills. The number of documents registered in X88Z-90 
(average) was 19,700 ; in 1891-1900 (average), 36,500 ; and 
in 1903, 55,400. The number offices open in the last 
year was 29. Between 1881 and 1890 the average number 
open was 21. 

Little is known about the system of taxation in force in Fintnoe;, 

H 
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Tftxatioii Sylhet und^ native rule. It is said that in a.d. 1581 the 
assessed at nearly if lakhs of rupees'; but 

rale. Mr. Lindsay, who was Collector there in 1778, reported that 
under Mughal rule the District yielded little revenue beyond 
a few elephants, spices, and wood, and most of the local 
receipts seem to have been devoted to the upkeep of a military 
establishment to protect the firatier*. In 1776 Mr. Hoibnd 
settled the District for s| lakhs, which was paid in cowries at 
the rate of 5,120 to the rupee; but great difficulty was experi- 
enced in realising this assessment. The rates of land revenue 
iissessed in C8ch8r before it lapsed to the Company varied 
from JO annas to Rs. x-4 per acre ; and in addition to this 
the cultivators were expected to provide the labour required 
for the Rftj8’s works, while trade was hampered by customs, 
monopolies, and market dues. The Ahom government was 
based upon a system of organized forced labour. Each free 
male above sixteen years of age was styled a /oi'A The paiks 
were grouped in bodies of three or four, termed go/s^ one of whom 
was always supposed to be engaged on public duty, and was 
supported while so employed by the remaining members of his 
got Over each hundred gots there was an officer called saiJfya, 
and over every ten saifyas a hazdri. The whole population 
was thus organized either for military or indurtrial enterprise, 
and this supply of disciplined labour enabled the Rftjfis ii 
constnict the great public works which remain to be the 
wonder of an age when coolies can only be procured with 
great expense and difficulty. Groups of paiks were also 
assigned to the various industries then practised in the 
Province. The wants of the royal household were supplied 
by guilds of farmers, silk-weavers, gold-washers, oil-presse s, 
fiAermen, and other artisans. The ministers and the Brah- 
mans received allotments of land and of peasants to cultivate 
it, and all adult males were liable to compulsory military 
service. The people supplied the government and the cliief 
families with everything they required free of cost ; and there 
was thus little necessity for a money tax, though sums were 
collected in the shape of poll-tax and revenue for land occupied 
by the peasants in excess of the free grant given 'to them in 
return for their service to the state. 

Provincial The system of Provincial contracts was first introduced in 

contiaets. i^hen Assam formed part of Bengal, and in 1878 the 

' * JMmipal Ptiois yil# Hhtory and SMUtus of the Dacca Division ^ 
p.. a92 (Calcntb, 1S6S). 

* JAaosofthi lAndsojtt (1849). 
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contract with Assam was revised, as it was found necessary to 
l»0inde funds to meet growing expenditure. The Province 
received the whole of the revenue from excise, Provincial rates, 
stamps, registration, law and justice, police, education, and a 
few minor heads, together with so per cent, of the land revenue; 
while it undertook entire responsibility for the charges pertain- 
ing to these departments, and for charges connected with ad- 
ministration and Provincial public works. 

In the next settlement — that of 1882 — the receipts and The 
charges under excise, stamps, and r^tration, which had^^Sa! 
formerly been entirely Provincial, were equally divided between 
Provincial and Imperial, and similar treatment was accorded to 
the Forest budget. Sixty-three per cent, of the land revenue 
receipts was allotted to Provincial, together with a correspond- 
ing liability for the charges. Ibe Provincial receipts were 
estimated to amount to^s. 44,77,000 per annum, and the 
normal expenditure to Rs. 43,68,000. A margin was thus left 
for the growing needs of the administration. During the 
currency of tliis contract there was a satisfactory expansion of 
the revenue, and the additional funds which were thus rendered 
available enabled the administration to increase the efficiency 
of nearly every department. Considerable expenditure was 
incurred on surveys, and on the improvement of the frontier 
police force. New dispensaries were opened, the construction 
of the Jorhat and Cherra-Companyganj State Railways was 
taken in hand, and a subsidy of a lakh of rupees per annum 
guaranteed to a company which undertook to build a line 
between MargheriU and Dibrugarb. Laige sums were also 
spent on the improvement of existing roads, the construction 
of bridges, and the opening out of new lines of communi- 
cation. 

In 18S7 Provincial share of receipts from stamps and The 
excise was altered from 50 per cent, to 75 per cent and 25 per 
cent respectively, an arrangement which was not to the 
advantage of the Province. On the other hand, Assam 
received the whole of the land revenue, subject to the de- 
duction of a fixed sum for Imperial needs, and half the revenue 
obtained under the head of assessed taxes. Grants were, 
moreover, made by the Supreme Government of Rs. 1,82,500 
on account of capital expenditure on the Jorhgt and Cherra- 
Companyganj State Railways, and of Rs. 6,15,600, which 
represented the cost of quelling the Lushai outbreak of 1890-1. 

The settlement provided for an estimated esq>enditure of 
49 lakhs per annum, and the revenues miule over were 
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ctictttated to bring in exactly this amount This contract 
was not favooiable to the Assam Administration* The*w was 
a fiur expansion of revenue , under land and forests, but other 
heads showed a want of elasticity, and in some cases the 
average receipts fell considerably short of the estimates. The 
dev^ppment of the Province was thus hampered by want 
of funds. 


The 
oontiaot 
of 189a* 


Theaeltle- 

meotof 

1897. 


ThsMlUe- 
meat of 
1904. 


The settlement that came into force in 1892-3 was a con- 
solidated one, and not a collection of separate contracts for 
eadi Provincial head. The single contribution to Imperial 
revenues was fixed at Rs. 11,27,000, and the whole of the 
land revenue receipts were at first allowed to remain Pro- 
vincial, though the Supreme Government subsequently appro- 
priated a share of the increase derived from the resettlement 
of the Assam Valley. During the period of this settlement 
Assam enjoyed considerable financial prosperity. The revenue 
was elastic^ and no difficulty was experienced in providing for 
the growing wants of the Province. A special battalion of 
military police was oiganized for the Lushai Hills, and con- 
siderable sums were spent on the construction of pennanent 
bridges and the improvement of communications. 

The chief feature of the settlement which came into force in 
1897 and was extended to March . 31, 1904, was the assign- 
ment of two-thirds of the land revenue to Provindal needs 
The gross ordinary expenditure of the Province was estimated 
at Rs. 65,29^000^ and the receipts at Rs. 66,43,000, the surplus 
being a set-off against the necessaiy development of expendi- 
ture in a backward Province. The earthquake of June 12, 
1897, completdy disorganised this settlement. The cost of 
the damage done was estimated at between 40 and 50 lakhs, 
to meet which the Supreme Government made a grant of 
s6 lakhs. The whole resources of the Administration were 
devoted to the restofation of the Province to the position In 
which it stood prior to the earthquake,, and all thought of 
progress had, for the time being, to be laid aside. It was, 
however, found possible to give effect to schemes, which had 
been for a long time under consideration, for the improvement 
of the position of the members of the Assam Commission, and 
of the'dvil police force. 

A new settlement was introduced on April i, 1904, and was 
inten^led to renaain in force* until it became un&ir either to 
the Government of India or to the Province. Its principal 

‘ Them ama ^ pMBfpe i have bcmniodified incmicqiicnceof thcfoniiatfam 
ofaaswFmviaoai So Easraaii Bxnoai. ahd Assam (p. 11). 
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features are that Assam retains one-half of the revenue from 
land, stamps, excise;, assessed ta^es, forests, and registiation, 
and is responsible for half the expe^ture under these heads. 

The Province is also debited with the whole of the expendi- 
ture on general administration, courts of law, jails, police^ 
medical, education, political superannuation chai]^, stationery, 
and printing, and various minor heads, receiving in turn such 
revenue as is obtained from these departments. The receipts 
and expenditure under the heads of civil works and railwajrs 
also remam Provincial, except in those cases in which railway 
expenditure is specially provided from Imperial funds. An 
allotment of so lakhs was added to the balance remaining 
over from the former contract, and, in addition to the shares 
of revenue assigned, a fixed grant of is lakhs is made annually 
to the Provincial income Further grants have since been 
made for the reform of the Police and Education departments. 

The expenditure at the commencement of the contract was 
estimated to amount to Rs. 7s,o7,ooa 

Statistics showing the principal heads of revenue and expen- 
diture will be found in Tables VIII and VIIIa, appended to 
this article (p. 150). 

The ordinary land tenures in Assam vary considerably in Land 
different parts of the Province; and different ^tems are 
force in Sylhet and GoSlpiftra, two Districts in which a huge 
proportion of the area is permanently settled, ClchSr, Assam 
proper, and the Hill Districts. An account of the revenue 
system peculiar to Cachar, Sylhet, and Goalpara will be 
found in the articles on those Districts ; the following paragraphs 
deal only With Assam proper and the hills, and with conditions 
which are more or less common to the Province as a whole. 

The distinguishing features of the agricultural system of Assam 
Assam proper are the large areas of unsettled waste land, and 
the system under whiph in certain tracts land is cultivated for 
two or three years and then resigned. These two conditions 
necessitate a pimple system of land revenue administration^ 
and, as a matter of fact, the ryot, provided that he pays his 
land revenue, is subject^ to no harassing restrictions. He 
holds an annual or decennial lease from Government, and is 
free to relinquish the whole or any part of bis holdii^ pro- 
vided that notice is given to the revenue officers at the proper 
time. Decennial leases confer a -zight of resettlement and 
a heritable and transferable title. Annual leases merdy 
authorise the occupation of the land covered by t h e m tor 
a sii^le year, though in (uactfoe the holder can always obtain 
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resettlement if thd land is not required by Government Any 
unoccupied waste land may also be taken up for cultmtion 
without notice or ai^lication, and, when so taken up, is settled 
with the occupant ; but a prior claim to resettlement may be 
secured by filing an application for it Large areas of land 
are juinuafly idinquished and taken up in this way in those 
parts of the valley where fluctuating cultivation is practised. 
A strong revenue staflf is. maintained in each District, whose 
principal functions are to survey and issue leases for the land 
newly taken Up^ to test the applications filed for relinquish- 
ment to correct the revenue roll, to record the areas under 
difierent eropSi and to assist in the collection of the land 
revenue. The country is divided into circles, as the charge 
of the local accountant or mandal is called, which comprise, as 
a rule, about 5,000 acres. Over every 20 or 25 mandals there 
is an oflicer known as a Supervisor kdnungo^ who is continually 
testing their operations in the field, and supervising their work 
when they come in to head-quarters, while above the Super- 
visor kami^ comes the Sub-Deputy-Collector, who, under 
the existing rules, is required to be a graduate of a University, 
and to have a good practical knowledge of surveying. Most 
of the ioAsilSf or units for the collection of land revenue, are 
now in charge of officers of this class; and there are in 
addition one or two in each subdivision who are in general 
charge of settlement work, but have no concern with the land 
revenue collection. 

Ravcnue The organization of the Assamese into small bodies, or gofs^ 
ajjgaent consisting of three or four individuals styled /aiVb, one of whom 
Native and was always employed on the service of the State, has already 
BiMih been described on page 98. Each was allowed sufficient 
land for his homestead, and 2| acres of rice land free of 
revenue, but was required to pay 12 annas an acre for any- 
thing taken up in excess of this quantity, in addition to a 
poll-tax of one rupee. The revenue was farmed to chaudhuris^ 
and the nominal rate assessed was only Rs. 2 a * plough,’ an 
area which, acoordirig to Buchanan-Hamilton, produced about 
56 cwt. of 'rough rice’ and ix cwt. of mustard-seed. Little 
control was, however, exercised over the revenue farmers, and 
their exactions laised^the late co about Rs. 7 per .'plough’; 
while north of the Brahmaput' • the demands of the hill tribes, 
who, with the break up of the \hom system of administration, 
established'^a sort of right to the levy of blackmail, deprived the 
villagers bf the whole of the profits of cultivation. 

As soon as the British took possession of the country the 
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qpstem of forced labour was abolished^ but the poll-tax was 
raised^ to Rs. 3 per head, subsequently commuted to a land 
revenue assessment The rates varied at different times and 
in different portions of the valley, but in 1853 they ranged 
fxom Rs. x-3 to xo annas per acre of cultivated land In 
1870 the rates per acre were fixed as follows; homestead, 
which includes the garden surrounding the house, Rs. 3 ; trans- 
planted rice land, Rs. x-x4 ; and other land, Rs. x-8. The 
next settlement was made in 1893 for a term of ten years. 

The threefold classification of land was retained, but the villages 
were roughly divided into four classes, and the revenue assessed 
on each of the three kinds of land depended upon the class 
in which the village fell. The main consideration taken into 
account in fixing the class of the village was the demand for 
land, as shown by the doisity of population and the propor^ 
tion of settled to total area. No distinction was drawn between 
the good and inferior land of the same class in a village, and 
the assessment never pretended to anything like scientific 
accuracy. The rates assessed per acre were: homestead, 

Rs. 4-a in first<lass villages to Rs. 3 in villages of the 
fourth class ; transplanted rice land, Rs. 3 to Rs. r*x4 ; 
and other land,^ Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 1-8. The proportion of 
villages placed in the lowest class was very small, and full 
revenue is paid on all settled land whether cultivated or not, 
except in the case of land held on half rates. A detailed 
resettlement of two Districts, on principles similar to those 
which are followed in other parts of India, was commenced in 
1902. The village has been abandoned as the unit of assess- 
ment, and steps are being taken to distribute the revenue 
more closely in accordance with the value of the actual field. 

A considerable area of land is held either revenue free or at 
half full rates. These estates represent grants made by the 
Ahom RAj&s for religious and other purposes. In 1903-4 
the total settled area of Assam proper was 2,562,000 acres, 
the area of land held at half rates being 189,000 acres, and of 
land held revenue free 81,000 acres. 

The tea industry has played a large part in the development Rales for 
of Assam, and from time to time different rules have been in 
force to govern the grant of land for the cultivation of this fiiTourmhle 
plant The earliest rute, those of 1838, applied only to*»®»* 
Assam proper. One-fourth of the grant was to be held 
revenue free in perpetuity, and a revenue-free period of from 

* m the Pnmnu of Assam, by A. J. Mofiktt Mills ; Donaag, 

p. alii; Lakhinpnr, p. 1 (CslcotU, 1854)* 
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five to twenty yean was allowed on the xemaining three- 
feurth% according as the land was under giassi reedB, or 
timber, after which light but progressive rates were imposed. 
The rules of 1854, which were extended to the Surma Valley, 
introduced certain modifications ; but the bulk of the land 
taken up when they were in force was subsequently acquired 
in fee-simple, when the fee-simple rules were inti^uc^ in 
1862. Under these rules the land was sold free of all revenue 
demand, the price charged varying from Rs. 2-S to Rs. xo 
an acre. There are now 332,000 acres of land in the Assam 
Valley held on this tenure. The existii^ rules came into 
force in 1876. An upset price of R. 1 an acre is charged, 
and for two years the land is allowed to remain revenue free. 
The rates gradually rise to 8 annas an acre in the eleventh and 
R. I in the twenty-first year. The lease runs for thirty years, 
and when it expires the land is liable to reassessment. 

In the Assam Valley the issue of leases on favourable terms 
has never been allowed when the land is required for the 
cultivation of the ordinary staples of the Province. In Cfichfir 
this restriction was not in force, and waste land was let out 
at progressive rates with a revenue-free term, for ordinary as 
weU as for special cultivation. The rules varied from time to 
time, but the leases were granted for twenty thirty years, 
with a revenue-free period of from two to three years. The 
maximum revenue assessed during the concluding portion of 
the lease varied from 12 annas to Rs. z-8 an acre. These 
rules are no longer in force, and waste land taken up for 
ordinary cultivation during the currency of the settlement in 
Qichfir is assessed at the rates levied on similar land in the 
neighbourhood. 

The ordinary fi>rm of taxation in the Hill Districts is a tax 
of Rs. 2 or Ra. 3 op each house, and no attempt is usually 
made to measure up the area of land actually occupied. 

Geneial In Upper Assam the villagers find a ready market for. their 

SoSSf***" produce in the i>umerous tea gardens situated in this ^rtion 
of the valley, and here die assessment made in 1893 is paid 
without much difficulty. In Lower and Central Assam the 
tea industry is of small importance, and the people suffered 
severely from the earthquake of 1^7 and the floods which 
followed it^ and from the terrible mortality caused by .ki 4 i asdr. 
The Government of India accordingly ffirected in 1901 that 
the land revenue demand in this portion of the valley should 
be reduced by Rs* z, 80,000, Widespread fiimine or scarcity 
is unknown, but flo^ sometimes cause considerable local 
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damage^ and rules for the remission of land revenue have been 
kitroduced to afford the relief which is rendered necessary by 
such visitations. The area of waste land in the Province is so 
laige that no necessity has yet arisen for checking the freedom 
of the ryot to transfer his land. The receipts under the head 
of land revenue will be found in Table VIII, appended to this 
article (p. 130). 

I'he original system of land revenue collection in Assam 
was one under which an individual of some wealth and local ,^vcnuc. 
standing, called a mauzadar^ entered into a contract with 
Government to pay the land revenue of one or more mauzas^ 
or fiscal divisions. The contract was formerly made for a 
term of years, and the mauzaddr enjoyed such profits as 
accrued from the extension, and made good any loss due to 
the decrease, of cultivation; but for the last fifty years the 
settlement has been revised annually, and the revenue collector 
has been rewarded by a liberal commission, which is supposed 
to compensate him for bad debts and other expenses. Of 
recent years mauzas have in many cases been grouped together 
to form tahsils^ in which al)out a lakh of rupees is realized 
direct from the ryots by a Government officer who receives 
a fixed salary, and pays into the treasury only the amount he 
actually collects. Difficulties have, however, been experienced 
rn dealing direct with such large bodies of cultivators, and it 
has been decided gradually to abolish tahuls^ and to entrust 
the duty of collection once more to the mauzaddr* The cost 
of collection is equivalent to about 5 per cent of the demand 
in tahsils^ and 7 per cent, in mauzas. If a cultivator fails to 
pay on the appointed date, a notice of demand is served upon 
him. This, as a rule, has the desired effect, but in cases of 
recusancy the movable property of the defaulter, and even the 
land itself, ( an be attached and sold. The amount of revenue 
for which such extreme measures are taken is, however, less 
than one per cent, of the Government demand. 

The cultivation of opium is said to have been introduced MiicelU- 
into Assam in the reign of lakshml Singh, about 1770 ^evemic. 
this was so, the practice of opium-eating must have spread with Opiunu 
great rapidity, as from Buchanan-Hamilton's memoir it appears 
that in 1808 the drug was freely used by the Assamese. 
Consumption was unduly stimulated by the ease with which 
opium could be obtained, the effect upon tlie people was far 
from satisfactory, and in 1860 the cultivation of the poppy was 

* Report on the Province o/dissam, by A. J. Moffat Mills; Sibsagar, p. 75 
(Calcotu, i854)« 
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prohibited. Supplies of opium are now received from the 
Board of Revenue, Bengal, and issued to licensed vendors 
from the Government treasuries. Opium is still largely con- 
sumed in Assam proper, more particularly in the two Districts 
of SibsSgar and Lakhimpur, which in 1903-4 took considerably 
more than half the total amount used in the Province ; but the 
restijctive policy of the Government has had a most marked 
effect upon consumption. The original duty levied in i860 
was Rs. 14 per seer ; but this was raised by successive 
enhancements till in 1890 it was fixed at Rs. 37 a seer, at 
which it now stands. In addition to raising the price of the 
drug, which is often sold retail for as much as 10 annas a tola 
(about 2S. an ounce), the Government has reduced the number 
of shops at which it can be obtained from 5,070 in 1873-^4 to 
752 in 1903-4. A further tax is placed upon the trade in the 
shape of liceiice fees. Prior to 1874, licences for retail vend 
were issued free of duty. In 1903-4 the amount paid to 
Government on account of licence fees alone was no less than 
^ 3»44,ooo. This heavy increase in the cost of the drug, 
combined with mi increase in the land revenue and a growing 
taste for import^ goods, which tends to relieve the ryot of his 
surplus cash, has produced a remarkable decrease in consump- 
tion. In 1864-5 the total amount used in the Assam Valley 
was 1,939 maunds ; in 1903-4 it was only 1,266 niaunds. The 
revenue obtained from this head of excise is laige. Between 
1881 and 1890 it averaged Rs. 16,56,000 annually, rising in the 
next decade to an average of Rs. 18,75,000. In 1903-4 it w'as 
K.«. 18,65,000. In addition to imposing a high rate of duty, the 
Government attempts to restrict consumption by prohibiting 
the sale of more than five tolas (2 ounces) at a time to one 
individual, and by forbidding the vendor to give the drug in 
exchange for rice or other goods. 

Country The revenue from country spirits is raised on the out slill 

spirits, system. The sites of the shops are fixed by Government, and 
. the right to manufacture and sell country spirits at these places 
is put up to auction. Local opinion is consulted before a new 
shop is opened, and existing stills are closed if it is shown that 
they ofier undue temptations to the drink-consuming classes. 
It has, however, been proved that the mere abolition of shops 
does not put a stop to drinking, but merely substitutes home- 
made for excise liquor ; and the Government, in its efforts to 
restrict cemsumption, has constantly to bear this fact in mind. 
With the dbject of improving the excise administration, efforts 
are being made to introduce the central distilleiy system. 
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irfucif enables some supervision to be exercised over the 
qnsKty of liqum* produced. The limit of retail sale is 3 quarts ; 
and a minimum price has been fixed of 6 annas a quart, except 
in the Khftsi HillSi where it is 8 annas. Country spirits are 
chiefly consumed by imported coolies, and the receipts under 
this head are highest in those Districts where imported coolies 
are most numerous. The average annual revenue rose from 
2 lakhs in the period 1881-90 to 4*8 lakhs in the following 
decade ; in 1903-4 the receipts were 7*08 lakhs. The expansion 
of the revenue is due to the growth of the foreign population, 
and to greater vigilance and efficiency in the excise administra- 
tion. The hillmen and unconverted tribes and many of the 
garden coolies consume large quantities of home-made rice- 
beer, but no attempt is made to levy duty on this liquor. 

Ganja is imported from RSjshfthi District in Eastern Bengal, GUnja. 
under bond by warehouse keepers, and is issued from their 
stores, on payment of duty, to the persons who have purchased 
the right of retail vend. The revenue has expanded pari passm 
with the growth of the foreign population ; the receipts averag- 
ing 2«2 lakhs between i88x and 1890, and 3-3 lakhs during the 
next ten years. In 1903-4 the income under this head was 
4*28 lakhs. The drug is in little fiivour among the Assamese, 
and the great majority of the consumers are either foreigners or 
natives of the Surma Valley. 

In comparison with other sources of revenue^ the receipts Imported 
from imported liquors are inconsiderable, amounting to only 
Rs. 18,869 in 1903-4. The usaof spirituous liquors is believed 
to be spreading among the more advanced sections of the 
native community ; but the total quantity consumed by them is 
small, and country-made liquor still holds its own among the 
mass of the drinking population. 

Tiie incidence of total excise revenue per head of population 
was : in 1880-1, 6 annas 4 pies ; in 1890-1, 7 annas 2 pies ; 
and in 1903-4, 8 annas 5 pies. 

The following abstract shows the average net receipts under Stamps 
the head of judicial and non-judicial stamps and income-tax, in 
thousands of rupees: — 
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There hat been a considerable development in die stamp 
revenue ; and this is generally considered to be an indication of 
die proqierity of the people, as they are only too prone to 
spend their surplus resources in litigation. An increase in 
the sale of. non-judicial stamps is a sign of prosperity or the 
reverse! according as a recourse to borrowing is reg^ed as 
the result of the extension of trade or of straitened circum- 
stances. The greater part of the income-tax is realized from the 
salaries paid to Government servants or to the managers and 
assistants on tea gardens. The incidence of the tax per head 
of population in 1903-4 was 8 pies, and the number of assessees 
per 1,000 was o-6. 

Prior to 1879, the only funds expended under local control 
in Assam were certain Provincial grants, and in the Districts of 
Sylhet and Go&lpftra the rates levied under the Bengal Road 
Cess and Zamindftri Dftk Acts. These allotments were managed 
by the District Magistrate, with the assistance, in the case 
of roads and education, of special road fund and education 
committees. In 1879 a Regulation was passed, providing for 
the levy of a local rate, and the appointment of a committee in 
each District to control the expenditure on roads, primary 
education, and the District post Three years later the District 
committees were abolished by executive order, a.id their place 
was taken by boards established in each subdivision, which are 
the local authorities in existence at the present day. The 
Deputy-Commissioner is chairman of the hosad of the head- 
quarters subdivision, and each of the other boards in the 
District is presided over by the subdivisional officer. The Local 
boards are entrusted with the maintenance of all roads within 
their jurisdiction, except a few main lines of communication, 
the provision and maintenance of staging bungalows and dis- 
pensaries, and the supervision of village sanitation and vaccina- 
tion. They are also in charge of primary education, subject to 
the general con^l of the Educational department, and are 
empowered to nake grants-in-aid to schools of higher grade, 
subject to certain rules. For these purposes, they have placed 
at their disposal the rate which is levied under the Assam 
Local Rates Regulation of 1879, at the rate of one anna 
per rupee on the annual value of lands, as well as the surplus 
income ot pounds and ferries, and some minor receipts. This 
income is in most cases supplemented by an annual grant 
from Provincial funds, the amount of which is fixed for 
a term of years. The principal heads of income and expendi- 
ture are shown in Table IX, aiqpended to this article (p. 131). 
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The budgets of the boards are submitted to the Chief 

Coittmissioner for sanction. The estimates for all works cost> 
ing Rs. 500 or more must be approved by the Public Works 
department, and important works, requiring much professional 
skill, are made over for execution to that department 
important works are entrusted to the board overseers, and 
in the tea Districts much assistance is usually rendered by 
planters in the repair of roads and bridges. 

In ic^3-4 there were 19 Local boards in the Province, - 

consisting of 364 members, of whom 60 were ex officio, 171 at 

nominated, and 133 elected. In Districts where the tea 
industry is of importance, a certain proportion of the members 
are planters, who are elected by the planting community. 

Under a system recently introduced, the majority of the native 
members vrill also be elected. In 1903-4 of the members of 
the various boards, 132 were Europeans; and the existence 
of this strong European element and the comparatively small 
area entrusted to their charge imparts to the Local boards of 
Assam a degree of vitality not always found in the self- 
governing institutions of other parts of India. Some of the 
largest works constructed by them during the |)ast ten years 
were as follows : bridge over the Disai river on the Dhodar AH 
in the Jorhat subdivision, cost (in round figures) Rs. 67,000 ; 
Gauripur-RahS road in Go^lpflra District, cost Rs. 2,23,000; 
Sylhet-Muktapurgh^t road in North Sylhet subdivision, cost 
Rs. 1,09,000 ; SunUmganj'PaglfL road in Slmamganj subdivision, 
cost Rs. 1,04,000. Laige sums in the aggregate have also 
been spent on the improvement and repair of the existing 
lines of communication, the construction of bridges, wells, and 
roads of less importance than thoue mentioned, and the main- 
tenance of charitable dispensaries. Serious failure of the 
harvest occurs so seldom in Assam that Local boards are 
Itardly ever called upon to administer relief, but a small sum 
was distributed in Sylhet in 1902. 

Only fourteen urban areas in Assam are aduiinistered under Mtwici- 
some form of municipal law ; and the average population of P*ht4e*. 
each of these places at the Census of 1901 was only 6,784, 
ranging from 16,893 in Sylhet to 2,359 in GolSghftt (Bengal) 

Act III of 1884 is in force in Sylhet, Gauhlti, and Dibrugarh, 
the only lowns in the Province which contain more than 
10,000 inhabitants within municipal limits, and in Ae small 
town of Dhubri. The remainder are administered under 
(Bengal) Act V of 1876, an Act which is also in force in two 
‘stations’ and three 'unions.’ The total, strength of the 
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fourteen committees in 1903-4 was 141 members, of whom 
47 were elected, while 70 were nominated and 24 held office 
ex officio. Fifty of the total number were officials and thirty 
Europeans. The Deputy-Commissioner or subdivisions! officer 
is chairman of the municipality at head-quarters, except in the 
ca^ of Sylhet town, but the vice-chairmen are elected by 
the commissioners and are usually non-officials. The little 
towns in Assam are often of great extent, and include semi- 
urban and almost rural areas. Conservancy, water-supply, and 
drainage are thus difficult and expensive, and the length of the 
roads necessitates a large expenditure, especially where metal- 
ling is involved. Generally speaking, however, a reasonable 
standard of efficiency is maintained. The incidence of munici- 
pal taxation in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-4 per head ; but the towns 
receive substantial grants from Government, and the average 
income per head was more than double this amount. 

The most important public works in municipal areas are the 
water-works at Gauhffti and Shillong. At Gauhati water is 
pumped from the Brahmaputra to the top of a hill, and thence 
distributed all over the town. Since these works were com- 
pleted in 1887, there has been a marked improvement in the 
health of the place. In Shillong the water of the hill streams 
is dfstributed in pipes over the station. 

Statistics showing the principal items of municipal income, 
and expenditure will be found in Table X, appended to this 
article (p. 131). 

The Public Works department in Assam is directed by 
a Chief or Superintending Engineer, who is also Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, aided by an under-secretary. The 
executive staff comprises twelve Executive *and Assistant 
Engineers and two temporary Engineers. Public works in 
the Lushai Hills are in charge of a District Engineer, who is 
an upper subordinate of the Public Works department, and 
works under the orders of the Superintendent of the. Lushai 
Hills. The accounts of Imperial, Provincial, and Local works 
are examined and audited by an Examiner. All Provincial 
worksi, such as the construction and maintenance of the main 
lines of communication, and the erection and repair of all 
Government buildings of any size and importance^ are directly 
under the department As has already been explained. Local 
works involving much ei^ineering skill are usually madh over 
to the Sxectttave Engineer for execution, and estimates 
exceeding Kl 500 in value are submitted for professional 
approval 
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The principal works completed by the department prior to 
1890 were: the south trunk road from Dhubri to SadiyS, 

456 miles, completed in 1877; the north trunk road from 
Dhubri to North Lakhimpur, 326 miles ; metalled road from 
Gauhflti to Shillong and from Shillong to Cherrapunji, 97 miles; 
road from Sylhet to CSchfir, 67 miles ; road from Golaghat to 
Nichuguard, at the foot of the Naga Hills, 63 miles ; Jorhat 
State Railway, 30 miles ; and Companyganj-Therriaghat State 
Railway, 8 miles. It was originally intended to carry this lipe 
up the face of the hill to Cherrapunji, but the cost was found 
to be prohibitive. It was wrecked by the earthquake of 1897, 
and has since been abandoned. 

The principal works constructed since 1890 have been the Princiiial 
Nichuguard-Manipur road, constructed from Imperial revenues 
at a cost of 28} lakhs ; and the Companyganj-Salutikar road, 
a section 9 miles long of the line of communication between 
Sylhet and Shillong. The latter runs across the line of 
drainage of the country, and, as the rainfall in this part of 
the District is extremely heavy, its construction was attended 
with serious difficulties. The cost of the road embankment 
was Rs. 1,41,000, and of the bridges Rs. 1,37,000 ; they were, 
however, seriously damaged by the earthquake and by flood, 
and have been reconstructed at a cost of Rs. x, 88,000. Con- 
siderable sums have also been spent on the Aijal-Silchar and 
Aijal-Lungleh roads, and the Maulavi B&zftr-Manumukh road. 

Some of the largest bridges constructed by the Public Works 
department are those over the Krisbnai and Singrft rivers on 
the south trunk road, and over the Digru between Shillong 
and Gauhlti. The cost of each was between three-quarters 
of a lakh and a lakh of rupees. Since 1897, the resources of 
the Province have been largely devoted to the restoration of 
buildings destroyed by the earthquake. The most expensive 
have been: The Secretariat Press, cost Rs. 1,27,000; Govern- 
ment House, Shilling, cost Rs. 1,91,000; Sylhet Collect^Ate, 
cost Rs. 1,68,000 ; and Sylhet Jail, cost Rs. 1,8^,000. Other im- 
portant works have been the Aijal water-works, cost Rs. r,36,ooo; 
and the Manipur cantonments, estimate Rs. 6,56,000. 

Assam is comprised in the Lucknow division of the Northern Anny. 
Command. *^0 military stations in 190^ were: Dibrugarh, 
Kohimfi, Manipur, SadiyS, and Shillong. The total strength 
of the British and Native army stationed within the Province 
<m June i, 1903, was 2,227, whom 58 were British. 

There are volunteer corps, with head-quarters at Silchar, 
Pibrugwb, Lumdieg, and Shillong; their strength in 
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was 731, of whom 637 were light horse or mounted rifles. 
In the Assam Valley separate volunteer corps were orighially 
started in each District, the first to be enrolled being the 
I.Akhimpur corps in 1882. In 1891 the mounted infantry in 
the four upper Districts of the valley were formed into one 
corps aindcr the designation of the Assam Valley Mounted 
Rifles, and five years later were converted into a body of 
Light Horse, which in 1903-4 had an efficient strength of 349. 
A volunteer corps was started in Sylhet in x88o and in Cach^r 
in 1883, and the two were subsequently amalgamated into the 
Surm2 Valley Light Horse, which in 1903-4 had an efficient 
strength of 270. 

The police force of the Province consists of civil police, 
rural police or village chauklddrs^ and military police. Under 
native rule there seems to have been no police administration, 
as we understand the term, and even in 1853 the total force 
employed in the Assam Valley was only 547 men. The 
numbers were, however, rapidly increased; and in 1874, when 
Assam was separated from Bengal, the civil police consisted of 
3,452 men. The development of the military police rendered 
it possible to reduce the other arm of the force, which in 1903 
consisted of 384 officers and 2,289 men, showing one police- 
man engaged on the prevention and detection of crime to 
every 20 square miles and every 2,185 persons. The corre- 
sponding figures for rural police in the three Districts in 
which alone they are employed were 2 and 458 respectively, 
llie present sanctioned scale of superior officers is 6 District 
Superintendents and 1 1 Assistant Superintendents. Under the 
revised scale there will be 10 of the former and 5 of the latter. 

For ordinary constables strong young men betw'een 18 and 
25, who are able to read and write, are selected as recruits. 
If required for the armed police, the selection is generally 
restricted to up-countrymen or members of the aboriginal 
tribes. Appointments to the grade of sub-inspector are occa- 
sionally made from the rank and file of the force, but the 
usual procedure is to select probationers from the list of 
approved candidates, who are drawn from a superior social 
position. Head constables and constables are trained by their 
immediate superiors; probationary sub-inspectors are placed 
under the orders of a selected inspector, and are not confirmed 
until a satisfactory report has been received of their conduct 
and capaciQr* The ruxal policeman is required to report aU 
serious crime to the officer in charge of the police station 
within which his village is situated, to arrest persons co» 
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mining such crimes in his presence, to collect vital sUtistics, 
to observe the movement of bad characters, and generally to 
inform his official superiors of anything likely to affect the 
peace and good administration of the District Rural police 
are not employed in Assam proper, as there is little serious 
crime in that portion of the Province, and the gaimbura^ or 
village elder, gives such assistance as is necessary. Educated 
natives used formerly to object to taking service in the depart- 
ment. The position and the moral tone of the police have, 
however, been improved of recent years, and the competition 
for ministerial appointments is now so keen that young men 
of good family are glad to accept nominations to the sub- 
inspector grade. The pay of the ordinary constable is not, 
however, sufficient to attract or retain a good class of recruit, 
and the readiness with which the men resign is a serious 
obstacle to the efficient management of the force. 

A system of anthropometry was introduced into Assam in 
^^93, but was superseded in 1898 by the system of identifica- 
tion from finger-prints. The civil police are at present armed 
with smooth-bore Snider carbines’ but bored-out Martini- 
Henry rifles will shortly be issued in their place. The strength 
of the civil and military police force is shown in detail in 
Table XI (p. 132), The average number of criminal charges 
dealt with by the police during the five years ending 1901 may 
be classified as follows : Investigated, 9,971 ; tried in court, 

5,251 ; ending in acquittal or discharge, 993; ending in con- 
viction, 4,052. 

Prior to 1878, there were three separate bodies of quasi- MiUtary 
military police in the NSgS and GSro Hills and in the Surmk 
Valley ; but in 1878 the frontier police were formed into a 
separate force, and detachments stationed in each District. 

In i8d2 the Assam Military Police Regulation came into opera- 
tion ; and in 1903 the force consisted of five battalions, with 
a strength of 2,870 officers and men. The head-quarters of 
the battalions are at Aijal in the Lushai Hills, Silchar, Kohlmk 
in the Nagfl HiUs, Tura in the G 5 ro Hills, and Dibrugarh ; 
but during the cold season the military police hold thirty-six 
outposts, the majority of which are intended to keep in check 
the hill tribes on the frontier. The force has recently been 
rearmed with Martini-Henry rifles, and the officers command- 
ing the four battalions at Silchar, Aijal, Kohimft, and Dibrugarh 
are all military men. The military police form a valuable 
fighting force, and have taken part in the Manipur, Lushai, 

Abor, Apa Tanang, and Mishmi expeditions, where they served 

X.BB. .1 
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with credit Railway police are employed only on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the Jorhftt State Railway. The total 
strength on these two lines consists of 3 officers and 51 head- 
constables and men. 

Jailf» The jails at Shillong and at the head-quarters of six plains 
Districts are District jails, as distinguished from the subsidiary 
jails at all the plains subdivisions except HailakSndi and 
BarpetSy and at Dhubri, Nowgong, KohtmS, Turft, and Aijal. 
Of the former class there were 7 in 1903, of the latter 17. 
The largest jails are those at Sylhet, which had a daily average 
population of 414; Tezpur, ckdly average 2x0 ; Gauhilti, daily 
average 249; and Dlbrugarh, &ily average iio. European 
prisoners can be confined in these jails, provided that the 
term of imprisonment does not exceed one month. Prisoners 
are not, as a rule, confined for more than six months in 
subsidiary jails, and convicts sentenced for longer terms are 
generally transferred to a District jail. The jail mortality has 
usually been high in the Assam Valley, but in this respect it 
has not differed fiom that which prevails in the Province as 
a whole. The most prevalent diseases^are dysentery, diarrhoea, 
and fever, and there are occasional outbreaks of cholera. 1*he 
jail industries are not of great importance. They include the 
making of cane and basket-work furniture, the weaving of 
prison clothing and rough cloth, ricc-liusking, pressing cf 
mustard oil, and gardening. At one time prisoners were 
largely employed on extra-mural labour; but this system has 
been, to a great extent, abandoned of recent years, as it tends to 
a relaxation of discipline. The laiger jails are in charge of the 
civil medical officers of the Districts in w'hich they are situated. 
The chief statistics with regard to the jails of the Province are 
shown in Table XII, appended to this article (p. 132). 

Edaca- Under native rule very little attention vras paid to educa- 
tion, and it is said that in 1838 there w'cre barely thirty edu- 

hisi^. caled people in the District of Nowgong ^ The Province was 
subsequently incorporated in the charge of an Inspector, 
Mr. Robinson, who in 1841 reported* that the state of educa- 
Qon in the Brahmaputra Valley was ‘deplorable in the extreme,' 
while fifteen years later he calculated that in the whole of his 
division, which included several Districts of Bengal, there were 
only 13,300 bo^ under tuition out of 1,262,000 children of 

’ OH o/Assmm^ by A J. Mofbitt Mills, p. a6 (Calcatta, 

1854)* 

* A DtkripHm AoeotuU rf Assom, by W. Robinson, p. 377 (Calcatta, 
i 84 i>. 
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i^ool-going age. By 1856 English schools had been estab- 
Itsheo at Sylhet and Gauhllti, 7 Anglo-vernacular schools in 
Sylhef, all of which were clo^ in the following year, 3 in 
eschar, and one in GoSlpSra, and a Government vernacular 
school at the head-quarters of each of the five Districts of 
Assam proper. In the Brahmaputm Valley these were supple- 
mented by schools in the villages, which had nearly 4,000 
pupils, though the system of tuition was far from satisfactory ; 
but even as late as z868 less than 1,500 children were under 
instruction in the Surma Valley though the total population 
must have been about two millions. The earliest year for 
which it is possible to obtain statistics for the Province as a 
whole is 1875. By that time the system initiated by Sir George 
Campbell of encouraging indigenous institutions by the offer 
of grants-in-aid had begun to take effect,and the number of 
schools had risen to 1,193 scholars to 30,000. In 

1903-4, 3,232 educational institutions existed, and 106,000 
persons were under instruction. The department is now under 
the control of a Director of Public Instruction, an officer 
recruited from England, who is assisted by a staff of Inspectors, 
Deputy-Inspectors, and Sub-Inspectors of Schools. 

Alter the closing of college classes at Gauhfiti in 1876 the College 
Province was without any form of University education, and to 
meet this defect thirty-six scholarships for sums varying from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 10 a month were allotted to boys who passed 
the Entrance examination with most credit. These scholarships 
were tenable for two years at any of the affiliated colleges in 
Bengal, and were extended for a further period if the holders 
passed the First Arts Examination satisfactorily. In 1892 the 
Mur^ Chand second-grade unaided college was opened at 
Sylhet It was founded and is maintained by a tamindar of 
that District, .Rfijft Girish Chandra Roy, and teaches up to the 
First Arts standard, the full college course occupying two 
years. In 1901 a Government second-grade college, called 
the Cotton College, was opened at Gauhati. The buildings 
have been designed on liberal lines, and include an excellent 
library and laboratory, and separate hostels for Hindus and 
Muhammadans. During the twelve years ending 1900 the 
degree of B.A. of the Calcutta University was obtained by 
68 natives of the Surma Valley, 29 of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
and 2 of the Hill Districts. In the same period 21 persons 
educated in Assam obtained the M.A. degree. 

* Frimipta HtadM of ik$ ffistory omd SUiHaia of tht Dmoa Diviikn, 
pp 326 and 365 (CalcatU, 1868). 
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SeoQiidftiy Secondary education is tmpatted in high and middle schools, 
cdncatioo. again subdivided into middle Englisli and hiiddle 

vernacular. . High schools are those institutions which are 
recognized by the Calcutta University as capable of affording 
. suitable preparation for the Entrance examination. The boys 
are taught from the earliest stage of their education up to the 
Entrance course as prescribed by the University of Calcutta, 
but may leave school without completing the course. Till 
recently English was taught in all the classes. The younger 
boys no longer learn that language, but the standard of instruc- 
tion is higher than that prevailing in lower secondary (middle) 
schools. English is the medium of instruction in the first four 
classes of high schools ; in the lower classes and in other 
schools the vernacular is employed. In 1903-4, 10 high schools 
in the Province were under Government management, 9 were 
aided — that is to say, institutions under private management 
towards which Government makes a fixed contribution — and 
7 were unaided. The course of instruction at middle English 
and middle vernacular schools is the same, with the exception 
that English is taught in the former and not in the latter. 
The following are the subjects taught in the middle vernacular 
course: Bengali or Assamese, comprising literature, grammar 
and composition, history of India, geography, arithmetic, 
Euclid (Book I), mensuration of plane surfaces and surveying, 
and elementary natural and sanitary science. In 1903-4 there 
were 75 middle English and 42 middle vernacular schools for 
boys. Of the middle schools, 78 were under private manage- 
ment, but received grants from Government or Local and 
municipal funds ; 18 were entirely unaided. Grants are made 
only to those schools which meet a recognized want, and are 
likely to be properly maintained ; and they do not, as a rule, 
exceed the amount provided from fees and other sources. 
Three per cent, of the male population of school-going age 
were under secondary instruction in 1903-4. 

Mmaiy Primary education is agam divided into upper and lower ; 

edacatioo* proportion of boys in upper primary schools is less 

than 5 per cent, of the total number, and this class of school 
is slowly dying out The course of study in lower primary 
schools includes reading, writing, dictation, simple ari^metic, 
and the geography of Assam; but in 1903-4, Co per cent 
of the pujals were classed as iUiterate^ as they were unable to 
read and write la piimaiy schools the course is some- 
what more advanced, u^uding part of the first book of Euclid, 
mensuration, and a littte history. Primary schools are usually 
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managed by local boards or municipalities, and very few are 
mana^ by Government The standard of instruction given 
still leaves much to be desired, but efforts have recently been, 
made to improve it, by raising the rates of pay given to thfe 
masters. Fixed pay is now awarded at average rates of Rs. 8 
a month for certificated and Rs. 5 for uncertificated teachers, 
supplemented by capitation grants at rates ranging from 3 annas 
to 6 annas for pupils in the three highest classes. Under the 
system formerly in force rewards were granted on the results 
of examinations, and there was thus some risk that the master 
might concentrate his attention on his brighter pupils and 
neglect the more backward scholars. These examinations have 
in consequence been abolished, except in so far as they are 
required for the grant of scholarships. Seventeen per cent, of 
the boys of school-going age were under primary instruction in 
I903-4- The largest proportion of boys of school-going age 
attending school is found in the Khfisi and Jaintia Hills, where 
in 1903-4 it was 33 per cent. KSmrup (29 per cent.) had 
the highest proportion in the plains, but in Danang and 
Lakhimpur it was less than 17 per cent. 

Altogether, 150 girls’ schools wer^ maintained in the Province Female 
in 1903-4, the proportion of girls actually under instruction to 
those of school-going age being 15 per 1,000, as compared 
^vith 12 and 5 in 1891 and 1881. The majority of the schools 
are of the lower primary class, and under the management of 
the local boards; but in the Khasi Hills there is a good 
secondary school maintained, by the Welsh Mission, and the 
success that has attended their efforts can be judged from 
the fact that 34 per r,ooo of the female population of the 
District were returned in 1901 as literate, as compared with 
4 per 1,000 in the Province as a whole. Elsewhere, the 
children are withdrawn from school before they have time to 
make much progress, and the condition of female education 
cannot be considered satisfactory. The subjects taught include 
sewing, in addition to those prescribed for the ordinary lower 
primary course. In the KhSsi and Jaintift Hills 15 per cwt 
of the girls of school-going age attended school in 1903-4; but 
in the plains no District had a larger proportion than Goftlpftra, 
and there it was only x per cent 

The only forms of special schools in the Province are those Special 
for training teachers, a medical and an engineering school, and •chooU. 
law classes. Only two training schools are now 'maintained, 
but arrangements have been made to train teachers at selected 
secondary schools. A medical school was established at 
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Dibnigarh in 1900 with the help of a legacy left the late 
Brigade-Surgeon Berry-White. It is maintsined by Govern-, 
ment, and teaches up to the civil Mortal Assistant standards 
the course occupying four years. There were 101 students on 
its rolls in 1903-4. An engineering school at Dibrugarh was 
maintained from the proceeds of a fund left }>y the late 
Mr. Williamson, a tea planter of StbsSgar District This 
school taught up to the suboverseer standard ; but its working 
was not satisfoctory, and It was recently closed, the funds thus 
set free being devoted to the tttablishibent of scholarships 
tenable at an efficient engineering college elsewhere. I aw 
classes are held at Gauhgti, Sibsfigar, Sylhet, and Silchar. 

Esfopetn The only educational institution for European , and Eurasian 

edncstioQ. children in the Province is the middle school at Shillong. It 
was opened in 1881, closed after the earthquake of 1897, which 
destroyed the buildiing, and reopened three years later. The 
number of pupils on the rolls in 1903—4 was 29. 

Maham. Muhammadans are not as alive to the advantages of educa- 

Sk^oQ. ^ Hindus, and in 1901 the proportion of literate persons 
among them was less than half that prevailing among the 
Hindus. This is partly due to the fact that the immense 
majority of the upper and middle classes are Hindus, IsUUn 
having obtained most of its converts in Assam from the lower 
Hindu castes. The proportion of Muhammadans in high 
schools is barely a third of that of Hindus, and in middle and 
primary schools it is little over one-half. Special consideration 
is given to the claims of educated Muhammadans when 
making appointments to Government service, and efforts have 
been made to improve the character of instruction in their 
private schools. 

Gcaml The proportion of children under instruction to those of 
school-going age has risen from 57 per 1,000 in 1880-1 to 

ronlto. 9 ® 1890-1, and to 121 in 1903-4. According to the 

Census of 1901, 36 persons per 1,000 were able to read and 
write. Education has made most progress in the Sur ma 
Valley; and in the Clchir plains 91 and in Sylhet 8x out of 
every 1,000 males were classed as literate. In the valley of the 
Brahmaputra the ratio varied from 68 in KgmrAp to 49 in 
Goalpara. The proportion in the Hill Districts was 50, but 
this high rate is partly due to the presence of a considerable 
forei^ literate population in the hills. Except among the 
Kbasis, ffie number of women who could read and write was 
inoonsideimfale. The best-educated sections of the community 
are the higher Hindu castes, such as the Brahman, Kayasth, 
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Gai^l^ and Baidya. A considerable proportion of native 
Chribdans and ShahSs are also literate ; but few of the aboriginal 
tnbeS| except the iwhasiSy ( raros, and Lushaisi have mastered 
even the elementSi though schools have in many ca s es been 
opened for their special benefit. The fees charged cannot be 
considered prohibitive. In the upper classes of high schools 
boys pay from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a month, but education in lower 
primary schools is free, though presents^are sometimes made 
to the teachers. 

The following table classifies according to sources the Eduou 

direct expenditure incurred on various grades of schools in 
T001-A-— finance. 


Bxpniditare on institntions mainUiiied or aided by pablic : 

funds in 19C3-4 from { 



Provincial 

revenuea. 

District 
and muni- 
cipal funt^ 

Peea 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Alts colleges 

Training and special 
schools . 

Secondary boys’g^ools 
Primaiy boys^ schools . 
Girls’ schools • 

K.. 

8,496 

28,560 

37,983 

4,604 

Ra 

5 » 7 H 

337^73 

10,968 

Ka. 

6,604 

, 5 >I 59 

1, 3a, 108 
aO,222 
*»>35 

lU. 

3 > 4 <i 4 

9,738 

36,881 

60,883 

S .797 

Ra 

18,564 

49 , 1 7 t 
*,40,245 
3 , 1 1, <>45 
22,504 

Total 

96,168 

*, 63 « 7 » 

1,65,128 

1,16,765 

6,42,129 


In X 903-4 the number of newspapers published in Assam New»- 
was 9, of which 3 were in English, 2 in Bengali, one in 
Assamese, and 3 in KhUsl. None of these papers was 
issued oftener than once a week, and not one had as many as 
1,200 subscribers, the average circulation being about 750. 

Only nine books were published in 1903-4, most of which 
were small treatises of an educational character or works on 
religious subjects. 

There is no large medical institution in the Province, but Medical. 
135 dispensaries are maintained, of which 35 have accommo> 
dation for in-patients. The largest hospitals are those at 
Dibrugarh (98 beds), Dhubri (37 beds), Tezpur (40 beds), 
and Nowgong (38 beds). One of these institutions has been 
opened at the head-quarters of each District and subdivision, 
and of reoent years there has been a large increase in the 
number of rural or village dispensaries. The marked develop- 
ment in the number of dispensaries and in the extent to which 
they have been used by the people during the last twenty-three 
years is shown in the following table * 
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IS8I. 


1 igo*. 

*903 

1 

1 Number of civil hospitals and dis- 
i pensaries 

H 

74 

1 

>*5 


Average daily number of — 

(V;) In-patients 

161 

312 

361 

.^74 

(^) Ont-paticnts 

448 

*.490 

3.460 

3.829 

Income from — 

(a) Government • • Rs. 

16,105 

35 i *37 

75 . 37 * 

81,788 

\d) Local and municipal 

fimds . . Ks. 

8.593 

52,278 

94.964 

94,259 

(/} Fees, endowments, and 

I other sources . . Rs. 

*5,007 

5 >. 56 » 

8s,*67 

81,511 

i Expenditure on — 

; ( 0 ) E^bllshment . . Rs. 

18,036 

45.054 

84,47s 

9^069 

1 (^) Medicines, diet, buildings, 

1 dec. ... l^s. 

* 9 . 5*6 



',»J,67.'i 


Between x88i and 1901 the population of the Province 
Increased by 19 per cent. ; but the number of cases treated in 
1903 was nearly sixteen times the number in 1881, and more 
than eight operations were performed for every one carried out 
in the earlier year. The mass of the people in the Assam 
Valley are, however, still indifferent to the advantages to be 
obtained from European methods. The majority of cases 
treated at the dispensaries are of a very simple character, and 
the operations performed are for the most part unimportant. 

A leper asylum has recently been opened at Sylhet. The 
total number of lepers treated in 1903 was 48. 

There is a lunatic asylum at Tezpur, to which insane persons 
are sent from the Hill Districts and the Assam Vfilley. T.uiuitics 
from the SurmS Valley are sent to the Dacca asylum. 

The chief statistics of the Tezpur lunatic asylum are shown 
in the following table : — 




i88r. 1 1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Average daily number of — 

(0^ Criminal lunatics 


jS ; 30 

37 

54 

{d) Other lunaf^ics 

. 

34 ; 90 

82 

lOl 

Income from — 

(0) Government 

Rs. 

7.464 8,719 

600 ■ 150 

13.761 

14,987 

{d) Fees aud other sources 

Rs.* 

1,672 

686 

Expenditure on — 

(0) Establishment 

Rs. 

1 

3,786 i 3,973 
4,268 1 5,564 

4.499 

5»*<55 

(^) -Diet, buildings, ftc. . 

Rs. 

8,932 

10,479 


During the ten years ending 1901 there were 350 admissions. 
In 232 ca^ the cause of insanity was unknovm ; in 45 cases 
was sud to have been the predisposing cause, in 16 
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9 opfbn. 

Inoculation is sdll practised in several parts of the Province. VaodiiA. 
The virus is obtained firom persons whose sinall<90x erupticms 
are atmt eight days old, and after it has been diluted with 
water it is applied to small incisions which have been made in 
the arm of the patient An attack of small-pox supervenes, and 
if the patient recovers his chances of contracting the disease in 
the ordinary way are very slight Unfortunately, in many 
cases the person inoculated dies, and under any circumstances 
he is a dangerous source of infection to his neighbours. In- 
oQulators seldom take service in the vaccination department 
though preference is given to them before other candidates. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the larger towns, which 
in X90Z had a total popnlation of 79,845 ; but except among 
the Mahgpurushias, a somewhat bigoted sect of Vaisbnavas, 
whose head-quarters are at Barpeta in KftmrUp, its advantages 
are generally recognized. In 1903 the number of vaccinators 
employed was 263. Further information is given in the 
following table: — 



1880-]. 

jSoo-i. 

igoo-i. 

» 9 «U- 4 - 

Population among whom 
vaccination was lurried on 

* 

5 . 4 »a.r 4 S 

6.’ *6.343 

6.» *6.343 

Nninbcrof successfnl opera- 


tions .... 

21,170 

161,157 

a 57 »aa 6 


Rati, per 1,000 of popula- 

1 


tion 

i * 

*7 


44 

Total expenditure on vacci- 

1 


nation . Rs. 

Cost per snccessfttl case Ks. 

« 

15,841-0-0 

22,833-0-0 

» 4 »aSi- 0“0 

1 * 

0-1-9 

0-1-8 

0-1-9 


* Inforaiation not avuilablc. 


The system of selling picc packets of quinine at post offices Sale of 
was first brought into full working in 1896. In that ycar^*"*"®* 
67,000 packets were sold through the agency of the postal 
depmtment, and 33,000 by missionaries in the Khfisi and 
Jaintifi Hills. In 1903-4 the number of packets sold was 
105,000 ; but in 1898, which was a very unhealthy year, more 
than double this quantity was disposed of. 

The sanitation of rural areas is in a condition far firom satis- taal- 
fiwrtory. There are no conservancy arrangements, and the**"*- 
water-supply is usually drawn from sluggish rivers and tanks 
exposed to every form of pollution, or from shallow wdls. 

A- considerable number of masomy wells have been con- 
structed at central sites by the local authoritiei^ but unfor- 
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tunately the Assamese often decline to use them. In 1S96 
a system erf* sanitary inspection books was inaugurated in 110 
villages, but it is doubtful whether any practical advantages 
have Accrued. In the hills the villages are, as a rule, built 
on sites which are fairly free from jungle, and, though often 
very dirty, are exposed to the purifying influences of the sun 
and air. 

Sarvqfi. The following account of the surveys of the Province is 
taken from the General Administration Report for 2902*3 : — 

*The professional revenue survey of the plains Districts of 
the Provuice was undertaken while these Districts formed part 
of Ber^i and was brought to a conclusion shortly after the 
formation of the Chief Commissionership. In this survey 
village boundaries, where they existed, and the boundaries of 
certain grants and revenue>free estates, as well as the 
geographical and topographical features of the country, were 
mapped, usually on the scale of 4 inches to a mile; but, except 
in the Jaintift Paiganas wd Cflcliar, no field survey was made, 
and the results were of little practical use for revenue purposes. 
In the permanently settled portion of Sylhet, the survey was 
preyed in the years 1859*65 by a demarcation of the boun- 
daries of village and estates by non-professional agency, in 
the course of which maps of the estates were prepared by chain 
and compass on the scale of 26 inches to a mile ; and these 
maps, inaccurate though they are in many respects, afibrd the 
most recent record of the boundaries of estates in that area.. 
A cadastral survey, based on a regular professional traverse of 
the portions of the Assam Valley where most cultivation was 
to be found, was commenced in 1883 and completed in 1893, 
and similar cadastral surveys of the ryotwdri portions of Sylhet 
and eschar have been effected for resettlement purposes in 
subsequent years. The field maps of these surveys are on the 
scale of 16 inches to a mile. While the cadastral survey of 
a portion of the Assam Valley Districts was in progress, the 
opportunity was taken to train the local mandats in surveying 
widi the plane table ; imd after the professional party had Idt 
the valley, certain additional areas were survey^ cadastrally 
by local agency on the basis of plane-table traverses in succes- 
sive years. It was subsequently decided that all such extension 
surveys should be made on the basis of theodolite traverses ; 
and since xSpq a permanent professional survey detachment 
has been maintained in the Province, which is charged with 
the duty of preparing travels^ for further cadastrid survey 
which the extension of cultivation may necessitate, as well as 
widi coixecting and bringing up to date the topographical 
details in the st^dard District map^ and with mmor surv^ 
opemtHm undifrtaken in the Pimnnce which require pro- 
femonal skilL Wherever an area has been brought under 
cadastral aorvqr, anangements have been made for having the 
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maps aad other records kept up to date as far as possible, and 
the permanent marks look^ after by the agency of mandah in 
the Brahmaputia Valley and patwaris* in the Surmft Valley. 

The Gfiro, Kh&i and Jaintifl, and NSgft Hills, and a portion of 
the Lushai Hills have been surveyed by the Topographical 
Branch of the Imperial .Survey Department.’ 

A full bibliography of writings dealing with Assam will be Biblio* 
found in the R^ort on the Progress of Historical Research in 
Assam (Shillong, 1897). Other authorities which may be 
consulted are — W. Robinson : A Descriptive Account if Assam 
(Calcutta, 1841) j Principal Heads of the History and Statistics 
of the Dacca Division (Calcutta, 1868). — A. J. Mofiatt Mills : 
Report on the Province if Assam (Calcutta, 1854). — Sir W. W. 
Hunter : A Statistical Account of Assam (1879). — J. M^Cosh ; 
Topography of Assam (Calcutta, 1837). — Colonel Dalton ; The 
Ethnology of Bengal (C^cuttSL, 1B72). — A. Mackenzie : History 
of the Relations of the Government with the Hill Tribes of the 
North-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 1884). — R. B. 
Pemberton : Report on the Eastern Frontier of British Indite 
(Calcutta, 1835). — Census Reports of Assam^ 1881, 1891, and 
1901. — Introduction to the Land Revenue Manual^ Assam 
(Calcutta, 1896). — An Account of the Province of Assam and 
its Administration (Shillong, 1903). — Various papers in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal more particularly 
vol. xli, Part i, ' Assam in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,’ by H. Blochmann ; and vol. Ixii, Part i, No. 4.- 
E. A. Gait : The Koch Kings of Kamarupa (Shillong, 1895} \ 

A History of Assam (Calcutta, 1906). A series of District 
Gazetteers by B. C. Allen has recently been published 
(Calcutta, 1906-7). 
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TABLE III. DtsnuBUTK^ or PonnumoH, Assam, 1901 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics or Agriculture in the Assam Valley Division, 

EXCLUDING THE PERMANENTLY SETTLED ESTATES 
IK Goalpara 


(b squate miles) 



Average for 
aevea years 
ending 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 
1890-icoo. 

1900*1. 

1903*4- 

Current fallow 

UnfetUed waste 

RIee .... 

Other Ibod-giaini^ inclnd* 
inff pnlsea 

Oilseeds . 

Sogar-caiie 

Tea . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total area cropped 

Area double cropped 

Net asea cropped 

a 

a 

916 

**•749 

1,237 

* 4 .« 5 * 

1,336 

15/166 

1,819 

87 

*4> 

*S 

308 

■ 

1.930 

102 

193 

28 

320 

343 

a.157 

116 

253 

30 

320 

312 

2966a 

51.022 

3,916 

3,188 

.js 

aSi 
a, 74 * 

aio 

2,706 

383 

». 9»5 


' Pigiira not available. 


TABLE V 


Prices op Fooimirain^ &c^ Assam 



* Avamiga fcr afiae yeate, 

^ 'f PitaiaaCaraaajraar oalji tea ymnf figam noiavailabia 
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TABLE VI 

Rail and Rivbr-bornb Tradb of Assam with 
OTHER Provinces 

(In thoosandt of nipees) 
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TABLE VIA 

Forkion Land Trade or Assam 


(In thousand* of inpees) 


1 Articles. 

*1890-1. 

IQOO-I. 

190S-4* 

Imports, 

Blankets 

Horses and ponies 
Rubber - « 

Spices • . . . 

\Vfax .... 
All other articles 



■ 

86 

>.67 

IS 

a? 

>,30 


Total 

1,64 


4,18 

Exports, 

Cotton twist and vam • 

99 piece-goods 

Opium 

Rice (husked) 

Salt .... 
Silk ... . 

All other articles . 


s 

a 

7 

10 

*9 1 
»7 1 

4 

9 

7 

4 

36 

^7 

\ 

1 

3 


Total 

60 

77 

m 


Notb.— T his Cable does not iaclodc trade with Maiii|mr or Hill Tippers. 
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TABLE Vll 

Statistics or Criminal and Civil Juntct ni tbb PtAiMS 
Districts or Assam 

Criminal JusHa 



Avense 

Average 



rums. 


for ten 

for ten 

flu. 

>908-' 

age of 

CMiVI^ 


ending 

enUtng 


tiOMiB 


1890^ 

1900. 



TM* 

Number of peisons tried — 
(a) Foi offences againat 
person and property 
(5) For other offences 

9,610 

10,807 

**.*78 

**473 

57 

against the Indian 
Penal Code . 

Ms* 

3 . 8 a* 

. S .589 

34*7 

51 

(c) For offenofs aminst 
Special and Local 





Laws 

4.6*6 

7 . 76 a, 

6.684 

7443 

65 

Total 

*7,077 

**,590 

•1,516 

BSi 

4 * 


Civil JusHu 


Atkh* 

fortcA 

cndmg 


AveniM 
for tSk 
yean 
ending 


Suits for moB^ or monbic 
property . . • . 

Title and other tuiti 
Rent suits • • • . 


90,409 

*.5>4 

**97* 


*9*55* 
5*577 
5*81 1 


■0b«»4 

4!^ 


•1,1*1 

ts 


ToUl 


»4.«95 


a6,9fp 


281 B 70 


10*055 
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TABLE VIIL SouRCXs or PROvmciAL IUcvenuk^ Amam 


(In thousands of rapaes) 



^ Thsascfaeeitlbrthneiaafii t Tbs avenge b for e^ht yean. 


TABLE VIII A 

PmmciPAi, Head* or Provincial ExpENDmntif^ Assam 

(in Ihoiuands of rupees) 
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TABLE DC 

iNCom AND Expbndxturb or Local Boarm in Assam 


Rs. 

>•583 

75.987 

K»04t139 
3«39»' x8 
i»» 7.8 i 3 


Income fr § m . 

Provinciftl rates 
Pnblic works 
Pounds • 

• Ferries 
Contributions 
Other sources 


ibrtcejresn 

1890*1900. 


Rs. 

8i>459 

»t<»4.474 

3»sa>3>3 

67,846 


Totsl income | 10,77,589 


Kxpmdiiure on-^ 

Refbnds . • • 

Post office 

General administration 
Education • 

Medical • • 

Public works • • 

Other heads • • 




8 » 15.533 
97.310 
7.81,148 

79.375 


• Total expenditure. I 10,71,666 I 11,13,319 I 11,13,548 


TABLE X 

Income and Expenditure of Municipalities in Assam 


Jneomejrom^ 

JTmxee on houses end lends • 

Other taxes 

Rents 

Grants from Govenuaent and Local 

Boards 

Other sources • • • • 

Total income 

£xpemdiimre 

Administration and oollectiou of 
taxes • • • • • 

Public safety • • • • 

Water-supply and drainaee » 

(a) Capital • • * ) 

(5) Maintenance • • ( 

Cooservancy . • ^ • 

Hospitals and dispensaries • 
Public works • . • • 



13.53.995 


a.659 

4».?77 

*.*14 

3..8.4S9 

^99.a7« 

6 >i <.433 

i.aS^aS 


Public works 
Kdocatioo • 
Other heads 


Total expenditure 


Avera||;e 
for len years 

1900 - 1 . 

1 

1903 - 4 . 

1899 - 1900 . 



Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

41.915 

44.411 

56,179 

33.3*6 

66^17 

66,531 

5.734 

7.133 

6,155 

4 O.C 3 I 

67.953 

69.147 

56,806 

59.575 

67«4» 

*.9734* 

t, 45.888 

a. 65,953 

* 7.340 

i8.4®4 

18 .S 60 

8,954 

ie .400 

1>,453 

31.548 

*5.555 

19 . *75 

19.595 

19.»93 

55.367 

76 . 94 ® 

80,^5 

7.198 

8.0*9 

8,965 

tJS 

58.»9| 

71.074 

8,94* 

* 3.673 

*4.5*7 

**,*90 

1*94.350 j 

*. 49.549 

*, 60,865 
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TABLE XI 

STAnsncs or ISt CmL amd Miutary Poucb Force 
111 A^m 



ittt. 

1891. 

1901* 

1909. 

CivU Police:--. 


■■■I 



Supenrifing ttefT: 

biitrict end AttUUnt 




iS 

Soperintendentf 



16 

Inspectori • 

a 6 


ao 

21 

Sdbor^ate ttftff: 





Sttb-liupeeton 

97 


Z16 


Head ooniublet. w 
CoBiUbleB • 

Union and municipal 

180 

hH 9 

mm 

>36 

8,308 

i 

a.aSp 

police • • • 

ITI 

15 

*5 

15 

Rural police 

Military Police:-- 

5*304 

6 , 79 * 

6.854 

6*807 

Officera • • • • 



354 

343 

Men • * . 

a,oS 6 

a, 156 

8,674 

a» 5 a 7 


Ra.* 

Ra. 

R. 

Ra 

Expenditiiie* . 

8,87,067 

>», 38449 

19,68,849 

18.86,353 


* Includci fignrei forruffal police. 


TABLE XII 


Statistics or the Jails in Assam 



1881. 

'mm 

i 

190J. 

Number of Diitridt Jaila • • 

Number of tubiidiaiy jaila (lock- 

4 

9 

■8 

t 

upa^ • • • • • 

*7 

73 


It 

Awage daily jail population 
(e) flSale • • . • • 

1,408 

i>577 


. 1*434 

(5) Female • • • • 

S3 

35 


85 

Total priaonen 

1,461 

i,6ia 

1,633 

M59 

Rate of jail mortality per 1,000 

43 

5a 

»5 

8$ 


Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra 

Rt. 

Eapeoditiire on jail maintenanoe . 

i»>o,594 

>*84,5x5 

8,38,889 

r,8o.2ot 

Coat per prisoner • . , . 

83—8—8 « 

99-13-9 

148-9-8 

133-15-9 

Profits on jail mannfacturea • >. 

45*883* 

88*548 

13*357 


Eamiagfl per prisoner • 

34-0-0 . 

35-15-0 

9-3-0 


Chlcfiy from exUm-manil Ubonr. 






































MOUNTAINS, LAKES, RIVERS, CANALS, 
HISTORIC AREAS, ETC 

HliaAlttyaa, Tlie,>-A system of stupendous mountain 
ranges, lying along .the norths frontiers of the Indian Empire, 
and containing some of the highest peaks in the world. 

Name. Literally, the name is equivalent to ‘ the abode of snow ' (from 
the Sanskrit 'frost,’ and A&yo, 'dwelling-place’). To 
the early geognq>hets the mountains were known as Imaus or 
Himaus and Hemodas; and there is reason to believe that 
these names were applied to the western and eastern parts 
respectively, the sources of the Ganges being taken as the 
dividing line. ' Hemodas ’ represents the Sanskrit Htn^ata 
(PiSkrit Iftmaia), meaning ' snowy.’ The Greeks who accom- 
panied Aleiander styled the mountains the Indian Caucasus. 

Extent of Modem writers have sometimes induded in the system the 
MuztSj^ and its extension the Karakwam; but it is 

now generally agreed that the Indus should be coiuidered the 
north-western limit From the great peak of Nanga Parbat in 
Kashmir, the HimSlayas stretch eastward for twenty degrees of 
longitude^ in a curve whidr has been compared to the blade of 
a sdmitar, the edge facing the plains of India. Barely one- 
third of this vast range of mountaiiu is known with any degree 
of accuracy. The Indian Survey department is primarily en- 
gaged in supplying administrative n«^ ; and although every 
effort is made, while fulfilling this duty, to collect information 
of purely sdentific irtterest, much still remairu to be done. 

P^tietl A brief abstract of out knowledge of the Him&layas trfay be 
given by shortly describing the political divisions of India which 
include them. On the extreme north-west, more than half of 
the State of K&hmlr and Jammu lies in the Himalayas; and 
this portion has been described in some detail by Drew in 
Jammu and Koshuar Ttrriipries, and by Sir W. Lawrence in 
The VaB^ vfKashnar, The next section, appertaining to the 
Punjab and formirtg the British District of Kfingra and the 
group of feudatories known as the Simla Hill States, is better 
known; East of this lies the Kunmun Division the United 
Provinces, attached to which is the Tehil State. This portion 
has been surveyed in detail, owing to the requirements of the 
revenue administration, and is also femiliar from the careful 
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accounts of travellens. For 500 miles the State of Nepifl 
occupies the mountains, and is to the present day almost a 
Urra ifuognitay owing to the acquiescence by the British Govern- 
ment in the policy of exclusion adopted by its rulers. Our 
knowledge of the topography of this portion of the Himalayas 
is limited to the information obtained during the operations of 
rSid", materials collected by British officials resident at Kitt- 
mftndu, notably B. H. Hodgson, and the accounts of native 
explorers. The eastern border of Nepal is formed by the State 
of Sikkim and the Bengal District of Darjeeling, which have 
been graphically described by Sir Joseph Hooker and more 
recently by Mr. Douglas Freshfield. A small wedge of Ti- 
betan territory, known as the Chumbi Valley, separates Sikkim 
from Bhutw, which latter has seldom been visited by Euro- 
peans. East of Bhutan the Hitn&layas are inhabited by savage 
tribes, with whom no intercourse is possible except in the shape 
of punitive expeditions following raids on the plains. Thus a 
stretch of nearly 400 miles in the eastern portion of the range 
is imperfectly known. 

In the western part of the Himalayas, which, as has been Dividont 
shown, has been more completely examined than elsewherci 
the system may be divided into three portions. The central 
or main axis is the highest, which, starting at Nanga Parbat 
the north-west, follows the general direction of the range. 

Though it contains numerous lofty peaks, including Nandft 
Devi, the highc sc mountain in British India, it is not a true 
watershed. North of it lies another range, here forming the 
boundary between India and Tibet, wiiich shuts off the valley 
of tlie Indus, and thus may be descril^ed as a real water-parting. 

From the central axis, and usually from the peaks in it, spurs 
diverge, with a general south easterly or south-westerly direc- 
tion, but actually winding to a considerable extent. These 
spurs, which may be called the Outer Him&layas, cease with 
some abruptness at their southern extremities, so that the 
general elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a fe'v miles from the 
plains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by elevated 
valleys or duns is a lower range known as the SiwSliks, which 
is well marked between the Befts and the Ganges, reappears to 
the south of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist iit Nep&l. 
Although the general character of the Himalayas in NepSl is 
less accurately known, there is reason to suppose that it 
approximates to that of the western ranges. 

Within the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties Sceiejy. 
of sceneiy egn be obtainedi except the placid diann of level 
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cooAfq^ Lmtoiant vegetation dolhes the outer slopes; gia- 
jdualljr giving place to more. sombre forests. As higher eleva- 
tions are readied, the very desolation of the landscape affects 
the imagination even more than the beautiful sceheiy left 
behind. It is not surprising that these massive peaks are 
venerated by the Hindus, and are intimately connected with 
thdr rdigion, as giving rise to some of the most sacred rivers, 
as wen as on aqxiunt of legendary associations. A leosnt 
writer has vividly described the impressions of a traveller 
through the foreground of a journey to the snows in Sik- 
kim*:— 

^He sees at one glance the shadowy valleys from which 
shining mist-columns rise at noon against a luminous sky, the 
forest ridges, stretching fold behind fold in softly undulating 
lines— dotted by the white specks which mark the situation 
of Buddhist monasteries — to the glacier-draped pinnacles and 
precipices of the snowy range. He passes from the zone of 
.tree-ferns, bamboos, orange-groves, and da/ forest, through an 
endless colonnade of tall-stemmed magnolias, oaks, and chest- 
nut treesi fringed, with delicate orchids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, 
and larches. Down each ravine sparkles a brimming tor- 
rent, making the ferns and fiowers n^ as it dashes past them. 
Superb butterflies, black and blue, or flashes of rainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sail in 
and out betweflh the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
pushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of tree-rhododendrons, hung with long waving lichens, till he 
emerges at last on open sky and the upper pastures— the Alps 
of the HimSlaya — fields of flowers : of gentians and edelweiss 
and poppies, which blossom beneath the shining storehouses 
of snow that encompass the ice-mailed and fluted shoulders of 
the giants of the range. If there are mountains in the i^orld 
which combine as many beauties as the Sikkim Himalayas, no 
traveller has as yet discovered and described them for us.’ 

Snow-line. The Une of pe^ietual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,000 feet 
oh the southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 0,500 feet 
were twice recorded in Kumaun during the last century. Gla- 
piers extend below the region of perpetual snow, descending to 
za,ooo or 13,000 feet in Kulfl and Lfihul, and even lower in 
Kumaun, whUe in Sikkim they are about 2,000 fbet higher. 
On the vast store-house thus formed largely depends the pros- 
perity of Noitbem India, fear the great rivers which derive their 

D. W. Fisdifitld la p. 453. 
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from the Him^yas have a perpetual supply which may 
dimmish in years of drought, but cannot absolutely fail to feed 
the qrstem of canals drawn from them. 

While all five rivers from whidi the Punjab derives its Rivers, 
name rise in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its source 
beyond the northern range, near the head-waters of the Indus 
and Tsan-po. . In the next section are found the sources of the 
Jumna, Ganges, and Kfill or SSrda high up in the central snowy 
rang^ while the Kaurifila or Kamali, known lower down in its 
course as the Gpgra, rises in Tibet, beyond the northern water- 
shed. The chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak and Kosi, each 
with seven main afiluents, have their birth in the Himalayas, 
which here supply a number of smaller streams merging in the 
laiger rivers soon after they reach the plains. Little is known 
of the upper courses of the northern tributaries of the Brahma- 
putra in Assam ; but it seems probable that the DibSng, which 
has been taken as the eastern boundary of the Himalayas, is 
the channel connecting the Tsan-po and the Brahmaputra. 

Passing from east to west the principal peaks are Nanga 
Parbat (26,18a feet) in Kashmir ; a peak in Spiti (KSngra Dis- 1^°^^ 
trict) exceeding 23,000, besides three over 20,090; NandS. 

Devi (25,661), Trisul (23,382), Panch Ghalhl (22,673), and 
Nanda Kot (22,538) in the United Provinces ; Mount Everest 
(29,002), Devalagiri (26,826), Gosainthan (26,305), and Kin- 
chinjunga (28,146), with several smaller peaks, in Nepal ; 
and Dongkya (23,190), with a few rising above 20,000, in 
Sikkim. 

The most considerable stretch of level ground is the beau- Valle w 
tiful Kashmir Valley, through which flows the Jhelum. In 
length about 84 miles, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 
25 miles. Elsewhere steep ridges and comparatively narrow 
gorges are the rule, the chief exception being the Valley of 
Nepal, which is an 'Undulating plain about 20 miles from north 
to south, and la to 14 miles in width. Near the city of 
Srhiagar is the Dal Lake, described as one cf the most pic- 
turesque in the world. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2^, 
its sitii^on among the mountains, and the natural beauty of 
its banks, combined with the endeavours of the Mughal em- 
perors to embellish it, unite to form a scene of great attrac- 
tions. Sotae miles away is the larger expanse of water known 
as the Wular Lake, which ordinarily covers 12 J square miles, 
but in years of flood expands to over loo. A numter of 
smaller some of considerable beauty, are situated in the 
outer ranges in Naini T&l District. In 19^3 Gohnil Lake, 
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in GarhwSll District^ was formed by the subsiden^ of a steep 
hill, rising 4,000 feet above the level of a stream which it 
blocked. 

The geological features of the Himftlayas can be conve- 
niently grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to 
the three main orc^aphical zones : (i) the Tibetan highland 
zone, (2) the zone of snowy peaks and Outer HimSlayas, and 
(3) the Sub-Him2layas. 

. In the Tibetan highlands there is a fine display of marine 
fossiliferous rocks, ranging in age from lower palaeozoic to 
Tertiary. In the zone of the snowy peaks granites and crys- 
talline schists are displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossili- 
ferous rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, forming the 
lower hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himalayas 
the rocks are practically all of Tertiary age, and are derived 
from the waste of the highlands to the north, 
and The disposition of these rocks indicates the existence of a 
Tblf e lower palaeozoic tim^ and shows that 

the present southern boundary of the marine strata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not far from the original 
shore of the ocean in which these strata were laid down. The 
older unfossiliferous rocks of the Ix>wer Himalayas on the 
southern side of the main crystalline axis are more nearly in 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian Peninsula ; and even remains of the 
great Gondwdna riverformations which include our valuable 
deposits of coal are found in the Darjeeling area, involved in 
the folding movementsr«*which in later geological times raised 
the Him&layas to be the greatest among the mountain ranges 
of the world. The Himalayas were thus marked out in very 
early times, but the main folding took place in the Tertiary 
era. The great outflow of the Deccan trap was followed by 
a depression of the are^ to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over R&jputHna and the Indus 
valley, covering the Punjab to the foot of the Outer HimSlayas 
as far east as the Ganges, at the mme time invading on the 
east the area now occupied bp Assam. Then followed a rise 
of the land and consequent retreat of the sea, the ftesh^water 
deposits which covered the eocene marine strata being involved 
in the movement as fast as they were fom^ until the. Sub* 
Himilayim zone river-deposits, no older than the pliocene^ 
became tilted up and even overturned in the gre^ foldings 
of the strata. This final rise of the HimSlayan range .in late 
* % Sis T, I(. HolUiid, Gm1oaib4 Sarvey of ladit. 
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Tert^ry times was acccmipaoied hj the movements wliidi gara 
rise to the Arakan Yoma and the NSgft hills on the east, and 
the hills of Baluchistan and Afghanistan on the west 

The rise of the Himalayan tange may be regarded as a great 
buckle In the earth’s crus^ which raised the great Central Asian 
plateau in late Tertiary times, foldii^ over in the Baikal icgion 
on the north against the solid mass of Siberia, and curling over 
as a great wave on the south against the firmly resisting 
of the Indian Peninsula. 

. As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the 
Tertiary era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, NummmHies^ 
which lived iii eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
90,000 feet above sea-level in Zaskfir. With the rise of the 
Himalayan belt, there occurred a dqrression at its southern 
foot, into which the alluvial material |wought down from the 
hills has been dropped by the rivers. Iii miocene times, when 
presumably the Himalayas did not possess their present eleva^ 
tion, the rivers deposited fine san^ and clays in this area; 
and as the elevatory process went on, these deposits became 
tilted up, while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliocene times. These also became elevated 
and cut into by their own rivers, which are still working along 
their old courses, bringing down boulders to be deposited at 
the foot of the hills and carrying out the finer material fiuther 
over the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the The 
rivers, and afterwards raised to form the Sub-Himilayas, arc 
known as the SiwSlik series. They are divisible into three 
stages.- In the lowest and oldest, cUstinguished as the Nfthan 
stage, the rocks are fine sandstones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles are found 
with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. 
Along the whole length of the HimSlayas these Siwftlik rocks 
are cut off from the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, which started in early SiwSlik tinm and 
developed as the folding movements raised the mountains and 
involved in its rise the deposits formed along the foot of the 
range. The SiwSlik stiwta never extended north of this great 
boundary fiiult, but the continued rise of the mountains affected 
these deposits, and raised them up to f<Hm the outermost aooe 
of hills. 

The upper stage of .the SiyaHk series ip famous on acoomit 
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of tbe rich oollectioii of fossil vertebrates which it contains. 
Among these there are forms related to the miocene mammals 
of Etirope, some of which, like the hippopotamus, are now 
unknown in India but have relatives in Africa. Many of the 
mammals now characteristic of India were represented by in- 
dividuals of much greater size and variety of species in SiwSlik 
times. 

The unfossilifetous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas 
are ofluiknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the un- 
fosstliferous rodrs of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and the 
Cuddapahs. Conspicuous among these rocks are the dolomitic 
limestones of JaunsAr and Kumaun, the probable equivalents 
of the riinilar rocks far away to the pst at Buxa in the Duftrs. 
With these a series of purple quartntes and basic lava-flow is 
often associated. In the Simla area the unfossiliferous rocks 
have been traced out with considerable detail ; and it has been 
shown that quartzites, like those of Jauns&r and Kumaun, are 
overlaid by a system of rocks which has been referred to the 
carbonaceous system on account of the black carbonaceous 
slates which it includes. The only example known of pre- 
Tertiary fossiliferous rocks south of the snowy range in the 
HimSlayas occurs in south-west Garhwftl, where there are a 
few fia^entary remains of mesozoic fossils of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range 
and in places occur also in the Lower Himalayas, are igneous 
rocks which may have been intruded at different periods in the 
history of the range. They are fringed with crystalline schists, 
in wl^h a progressive metamorphism is shown from the edge 
of granitic rock outwards, and in the inner zone the granitic 
material and the pre-existing sedimentary rock have become 
so intimately mixed that a typical banded gneiss is produced. 
The resemblance of these gneisses to the well-known gneisses 
of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other parts of the 
world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneissose rocks 
of the Central HimAlayas formed an Archaean core, against 
which the sediments were subsequently laid down. But as we 
now know fisr certain that both granites, such as we have in 
die Himilayas, and banded gneisses may be much younger, 
even'Tertuury in age, the mere composition and . structure give 
wo doe te the age of the crystalline axis. The position of the 
' gramtie rodt is probably dependent on the development A low- 
ta riMurn duriry the process of folding, and there is thus 

a prima filcie reason for supposing that much of the igneous 
anirterial became iiyected during the Tertiaiy period* With 
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the younger intrusions, however, there are probably vimsiiw of ’ 
injecfimis which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
gneisses; for we know that pebbles of gneisses occur in die 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zone, and these iihpfy 
the existence of gneissose rodts exposed to the atmosphere in 
neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granites of the Ctetral 
HimSllayas must have consolidated under great pressure with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary stiata^ and 
their exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of 
effectual erosion by weathering agents, which have cut down the 
softer sediments more easily and left the more resisting m asses 
of crystalline rocks to form the highest peaks in the range. 
Excellent illustrations of the relationship of the gneissose 
granites to the rocks into which they liave been intruded are 
displayed in the Dhaola Dhftr in KulO, in the Chor Peak in 
Garhwal, and in the Darjeeling region east of Nep^lL 

Beyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a Fowili- 
remarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would 
have been enough to make the Himalayas fkmous in the of the 
geological world. The boundary between Tibetan territory Tibeun 
and Spiti and Kumaun has been the area most exhaustivdy 
studied by the Geological Survey. The rocks exposed in 
this zone include deposits which range in age from Cambrian 
to Tertiary. The oldest fossiliferous system, distinguished as 
the Haimanta (‘snow-covered’) system, includes some 3,000 
feet of the usual sedimentary types, with fnigmentaiy fossils 
^hich indicate Cambrian and Silurian affinities. Above this 
system thefe are representatives of the Devonian and Carbonic 
ferous of Europe, followed by a conglomerate whidi marks 
a great stratigraphical break at the beginning of Pennian 
times in Northern India. Above the conglomerate comes 
one of the most remarkably complete successions of sediments 
known, ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance 
in the process of sedimentation, throughout the whole Mesosoic 
epoch to the beginning of Teitiary times. The highly fossili* 
ferous character of some of the formations in this great pile 
of strata, like the Productus shales and the Spiti shaleii has 
made this area classic ground to the palaeontologist* 

The Eurasian ocean distinguished by the name ‘Thetys,* 
which spread over this area throughout the Pa l a eozo ic and 
Mesozoic times, became driven bade by the physical revolu^ 
tion which early in Tertiary times, when the folding 

movements gave rise to- the modem HimSlayas* As xdics 
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pf tiiib ooeHk'htve beea discovend ita Bitoa Chma it 
^ not bo mpriiing to find, when die ground bes been 
more dMnwtghly eiqilored, tbat hqthly foonliferous rocks are 
prea er wd also in tfae Tibeto «me beyond the snowy ranges of 
Ksliil 01^ Sikkiin. 

Eeoiiowic Of die minenals of value, graphite has been recorded in the 

*'''*'*^ Kamann Divisioa; coal occurs ^equendy amongst the Num- 
multtic (eocene) rodn of the foot-hills and the Gondw9na 
Stratwof Darjeeliiy District ; bitumen has been found in small 
quantities in Komaun ; stibnite, a sulphide of antimony, occurs 
associated with ores of sine and lead in well-defined lodes 
in Lihnl ; gidd is obtained in most of the rivers, and afibrds 
a snaall a^ precarious linng for a few washers ; cc^per occurs 
very widdy disseminated and sometimes forms distinct lodes 
pf value in the slaty series south of the snowy range, as in 
the Knla, Komaun, and Darjeeling areas ; feriugmous schists 
sometimes' rich in iron occur under similar geological condi- 
tions, as in Kiiq^ and Kumaun ; sapphires of ccmsiderable 
value have been obtained in Zlskir and turquoise from the 
oentral hig^hlands ; salt is being mined in quantity from near 
the boundary of ^ Tertiary and dder rocks in the State of 
Mandi; boiw and salt ate obtained from lakes beyond the 
Tibetan border ; slatpquarrying is a flourishing industry along 
the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhfir in Kingra District ; 
inica of pooi^ quality is extracted from tiie pegmatites of 
ILolfi; and a few other minerals of little value, besides 
budding stones^ are obtained in various places, A small trade 
|s developed, too^ by sellirtg the fossils from the Spiti shales 
M sacred objects, 

BoUey. The general features of the great variety in vegetation have 
been dluatiated in the quotation fiom Mr. Fresbfidd's descrip, 
^nn «C SUam. These vaxiations are natnrally due to an 
incteaae in devation, and to the decrease tn rainfeU and 
butnidi^ passing from south to north, and from east to west. 
Tbp tropical acne of dense finest extends up to about 6,Soo 
fieet in die eas^ and. 5,000 fiset in the west. In the Eastern 
liimilayss orchids are numerically the predomirumt order of 
jlowieiing plants; while in Kumaun about fis spedes; .botb 
qiipliytic and t e rres tr i a l, have been found. A temperate rone 
succeeds^ rsni^ to about if,ooo feet, in whidi oak^ pines, 
pnd treeehododendrons are oonspicuons, with diestnut, noaple, 
magnolia and latud in the east Whde min and mist are not 
pneaaive^ as for example in Kulfi and Kumaun, European 
.(ruit.trabi pcani apneots, and peadies) have beeq 
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MloiBfiBed wj soccessaaiy, and an important of potatoes 
|i oUamed in die Above about 19,000 feet the foiests 
Imooine thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhododen- 
drons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is reach^, 
whidi is richly adorned in the summer months with brilliant 
Alpine species of flowers. Contrasting the western with the 
eastern section we find that the former is far less rich, though 
it has been better explored, while there is a preponderance of 
European species. A fuller account of the botany of the Hima- 
layas will be found in Vol. I of the Imperial Gazetteer^ chap. iv. 

To obtain a general idea of the fauna of the Himalayas Fauna, 
it is sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into 
two tracts : namely, the area in the lower hills where forests 
can flourish, and the area above the forests. The main 
characteristics of these tracts have been summarized by the 
late Dr. W. T. Blanford In the forest area the fauna difiers 
markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula stretching away 
from the base of the hills. It does not contain the so-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are 
related to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene 
^walik fauna, nor does it include the Dravidian element of 
reptiles and batrachians. On the other hand, it includes the 
following animals which do not occur in the Peninsula — 
Mammals : the families Simiidae, Procyonidae, Talpidae, and 
Spaladdae, and the sub-family Gymnurinae, besides numerous 
genera, such as Prionadon^ Nelictis^ Arctonyx^ Athzrura^ 
N^marhaedus^ and Cemas, Birds : the families Eurylaemidae, 
Indicatoridae, and Heliomithidae, and the sub-family Paradox- 
omithinae. Reptiles : Plntystemidae and Anguidae. Batra- 
chians : Dyscophidae, Hylidae, Pelobatidae, and Salaiuandridae. 
Compared with the Peninsula, the fauna of the forest area is 
poor In reptiles and batrachians. 

* It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and idmost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic afibiities. The Oriental element In the fauna is 
very richly represented in the Eastern Himalayas and gradually 
diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and fardier west 
it reuses to be the principal constituent. These facts are con- 
sistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 
HimSlayan fauna, or the greater portion of it, hsu migrated 
into the mountains from the eastward at a compaiutively recent 
period. It is an important fact that this miction appears to 
have bff^ firom Assam and not from the Peninsula of India. ’ 

' < The Distiibntkm of Vertebmte Amnuilt la India, Ceylon, and finrma; 

Ameedutfif Keyed Seeie^t vol. Ixva, p. 4^4. 
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Dr. Blanford siigga^ that the explanation was to be found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spread of 
snow and ice took place, the tropical fauna» which may al 
that time have resembled more closely that of the Peniiisnla, 
was forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or perished.' 
At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam Valley and 
the hill ranges south o/ it, with their damp, sheltered, forest* 
clad valleys, would be more secure than the open plains of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south of 
these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fisuna 
re-entered the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalaya belong to the Tibetan 
sub-region of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Indo-Malay region, 44 per cent, of the genera 
recorded from the Tibetan tract not being found in the Indo- 
Malay region. During the glacial epoch the Holarctic forms 
apparently survived in great numbers. 

People. Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes 
travelling difficult and does not invite immigrants, the inhabit 
tants of the Himalayas present a variety of ethnical types which 
can hardly be summarized briefly. Two common features 
extending over a large area may be referred to. From Ladakh 
in Kashmir to Bhutan are found races of Indo-Chinese type, 
speaking dialects akin to Tibetan and professing Buddhism. 
In the west these features are confined ^ the higher ranges ; 
but in Sikkim, Darjeeling, and Bhutan they are found much 
nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, this tract of 
the Himalayas is the only portion of India in which Buddhism 
is a living religion. As in Tibet, it is largely tinged by the 
older animistic beliefs of the people. Although the Muham- 
madans made various determined efforts to conquer the hills, 
they were generally unsuccessful, yielding rather to the difficut* 
ties of transport and climate than to the forces brought agT^inst 
them by the scanty though brave population of mountaineers. 
In the twelfth century a Tanar horde invaded Kashmir, but 
succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. Subsequently 
a l ibetnn soldier of fortune seized the supreme power and 
embraced Islam. Late in the fourteenth century the Muham- 
madan ruler of the country, Sultan Sikandar, pressed his 
religion by force on the people, and in the province of Kashp- 
mfr proper 94 per cent, of the total are now Muhammadans. 
Baltistan is aho inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans, but the 
proportioii is much 1^ in Jammu, and beyond the Kashmir 
State Islam has few followers.. Hinduism becomes aa impop 
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tant religion in Jammu, and is predominant in the southern 
portions of the HimSlafas within the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. It is the religion of the ruling dynasty in Nepal, 
where, however. Buddhism is kA almost equal strength. East 
of Nepal Hindus are few. Where Hinduism prevails, the 
language in common use, known as Pahaii, presents a strong 
likeness to the languages of Rajputana, thus confirming the 
traditions of the higher classes that their ancestors migrated 
from the plains of India. In Nepal the languages ^^loken are 
more varied, and NewSrl, the ancient state language, is akin 
to Tibetan. The Mongolian element in the population is 
strongly marked in the east, but towards the west has been 
pushed back into the higher portion of the ranges. In Kumaun 
are found a few shy people living in the recesses of the jungles, 
and having little intercourse with their more civilized neigh- 
bours. Tribes which appear to be akin to these are found 
in Nepal, but little is known about them. North of Assam 
the people are of Tibeto-Burman origin, and are styled, passii^ 
from west to east, the Akas, Dallas, Miris. and Abors, the 
last narae signifying * unknown savages.’ Colonel Dalton has 
described these people in his Ethnology of Bengal. 

From the commercial point of view the agricultural products Agricol- 
of the Himalayas, with few exceptions, are of little importance. 

The chief food-grains cultivated are, in the outer ranges, rice, 
wheat, barley, marud^ and amaranth. In the hot, moist valleys, 
chillies, turmeric, and ginger are grown. At higher levels 
potatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun ; and, 
as already mentioned, in KulU and Kumaun European fruits 
have been successfully naturalized, including apples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries. Two crops are obtained in the 
lower hills ; but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
while irrigation is practicable only by long channels winding 
along the hill-sides from the nearest suitable stream or spring. 

As the snowy ranges are approached barley and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the principal crops, 
and only one harvest in the year can be obtained. Tea 
gardens were successfully estabUshed in Kumaun during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, but the most important 
gardens are now situated in K&ngra and Darjeeling. In the 
latter District cinchona is grown for the manu&cture oif quinine 
and cinchona febrifuge. 

The most valuable forests are found in the Outer Himfllayas, Forests, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which may be mcn- 

BJIB. L 
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tioned .ri/, staskam {Dalbergia Sissoo)^ and tun {Cedrela Toona), 
Higher up are found the deodar and various kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Eastern Himalayas wild rubber is collected 
by the hill tribes already mentioned, and brought for sale to 
the Districts of the Assam Valley. 

Means of Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. 
Railways have hitherto been constructed only to three places 
in the outer hills : Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the 
Punjab, and Darjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steepness 
of the hill-sides and the instability of the strata composing 
them, these lines have been costly to build and maintain. 
A more ambitious project is now being carried out to connect 
the Kashmir Valley with the plains, motive power being 
supplied by electricity to be generated by the Jhelum river. 
The principal road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in 
Kashmir, leading from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree 
and BiramQla to Srinagar. Other cart-roads have been made 
connecting with the plains the hill stations of DharmsSlla, 
Simla, Chakrilta, Mus.soorie, Dalhousie, NainI Tal, and Rlnl- 
khet. In the interior the roads are merely bridle-paths. The 
great rivers flowing in deep gorges are crossed by suspension 
bridges made of the rudest materials. The sides consist of 
canes and twisted fibres, and the footway may be a single 
bamboo laid on horizontal canes supported by ropes attached 
to the sides. These fraU constructions, oscillating from side 
to side under the tread of the traveller, are crossed with perfect 
confidence by the natives, even when bearing heavy loads. 
On the more frequented patlis, such as the pilgrim road from 
HardwHr up the valley of the Ganges to the holy shrines of 
BadrinSth and KedSrnath, more substantial bridges have been 
constructed by Government, and the roads are regularly 
repaired. . Sheep and, in the higher tracts, yaks and crosses 
between the yak and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of 
burden. The trade with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, 
the difficulties of which have not yet been ameliorated by 
engineers. Among these the following may be mentioned: 
the Kangwa La (15,500 feet) on the HindustSn-Tibet road 
through Simla; the Mftnft (18,000), NitI (16,570), and Balcha 
Dhurg in Garhwftl; the Anta Dhuifl (17,270), Laoipiya Dhurfi 
(18,000), and Lipa Lekh (16,750) in Almorfl ; and the Jelep 
La (i4»39o) in Sikkim. 

Bibli^ [More detailed ii^rmadon about the various portions of 

8»P 7 * Hie HimAlayas will be found in the articles on the political 
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divisions referred to above. An admirable suiniiiiuy of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in Lieut-€oL 
H. H. Godwin-Austen’s presidential address to the Geogra- 
phical Section of the British Association in 1883 {J^^aeeedings^ 
\Rq)^al Geographical Society^ 1883, p. 610; and 1884, pp. 83 
and 112, with a map). Fuller accounts of the botany, geolpgy, 
and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson’s GaaeUeer of the 
Himalayan Districts in the North- mstern [United] Pfvmnces, 
3 vols. (1882-6). See also General Strachey’s ^Narrative of 
a Journey to Manasarowar,’ Geographical Journal^ voL xv, 
p. 150. More recent works are the Kangra District Gazetteer 
^ Lahore, 1899) ; C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British 
Borderland (1906) ; and D. W. Freshfield, Round Kangchett- 
jnnga (1903), which contains a full bibliography for the Eastern 
Himalayas, account of the Him&layas by officers of the 
Survey of Iiidia and the Geological department is under 
preparation.] 

Sinchulft. — Hill range in JalpaigurT District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, lying between 26® . 41' and 26® 49' N. and 89® 29' 
and 89® 45' E., and forming the boundary between British 
territor}' and Bhutan. 'Fhe average elevation of the range 
is from 4,000 to a little over 6,000 feet, the highest peak, 
Renigango, in 26® 47' N. and 89® 34' E., being 6,222 feet 
cbove sea-level. The hills run generally in long even ridges, 
thickly wooded from base to summit, but occasipnally the 
summits bristle with bare crags from 200 to 300 feet in height. 
From Chota Sinchula (5,695 feet high) a magnificent view 
is obtained over the whole of the Buxa Du 3 rs. In the distance 
are seen large green patches of cultivation in the midst of wide 
tracts of brown grass and reed jungle, the cultivated spots being 
dotted with homesteads ; in the foreground, near the hills, are 
dense sal (Shorea robusta) and other forests, the whole being 
intersected by numerous rivers and streams. The Sinchulft 
range can nearly everywhere be ascended by men and by 
beasts of burden, but not by wheeled vehicle.i. 

Ak8 Hills. — ^A section of the sub-Him 3 layan hills, lying 
north of Darrang District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, between 
the Dhansiri and Dikrai rivers. The hills have steep ridges 
covered with dense forest, but, owing to the inhospitable nature 
of the country and of its inhabitants, they have never been 
explored. The Aka tribe is divided into two sections, nick- 
named the Hazari-khoas, or ‘tribe supported by a thousand 
groups of ryots,’ and the Kapas-chors, or ‘thieves who lurk 
ill the cotton fields ’ ; and in the time of the Assam Rajas 
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th^ regularly harried the inhabitants of the plains. For many 
years the chief of the KapSs-dior tribe, Tagi RSja, vi6lated 
the frontier, and in 1829 he was captur^ and lodged in the 
Gauhflti jail. In 1832 he was released, but immediately 
resumed his attacks, and in 1835 massacred all the inhabitants 
of the police outpost and British village of BSlipftra. Six years 
later he* surrendered, and an agreement was made by which 
both sections of the tribe received a yearly allowance in con- 
sideration of good conduct. In 1883 Medhi, the Kapftschor 
chief, detained a maunadar who had visited his villages, while 
his brother carried off from BSlipSra a Clerk and ranger in the 
employ of the Forest department. A punitive expedition was 
dispat^ed which occupied Aka territory and recovered the 
captives, with the exception of the tnauzaddr^ who had died. 
Since that date they have given little trouble; but in 1900 
a party of armed Akas forcibly entered the shop of a trader 
at B^ipara, in order to exact the amount which they alleged 
was due to them for rubber tapped in the hills. A fine was 
imposed on the tribe ; but in order to minimize the chances 
of friction, it was decided to discontinue the practice under 
which coolies had been sent into the hills to tap rubber, 
and to leave the hillmen to bring down this product them- 
selves. The AkSs are apparently of Tibeto-Burman origin, 
and, though a small tribe, are warlike and independent. Their 
strength lies in their position, w'hich enables them to attack 
British subjects without difficulty, while punitive expeditions 
sent into their hills are costly out of all proportion to the 
damage inflicted on the enemy. An account of the AkSs will 
be found in Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal. 

Dallft Hills.— A section of the Himalayan range lying north 
of Darrang and Lakhimpur Districts, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, between the RangSnadl on the east and the Bhareli 
on the west and occupied by the Dafla tribes. These tribes 
are of Tibeto-Burraan origin, and are of short, sturdy physique, 
with a Mongolian type of countenance. They are much less 
united than the AkSs, their neighbours on the west, and are 
thus less formidable to Government. In the time of the 
Ahom RajUs the Daflfts were accustomed to levy blackmail 
upon the i>eople of the plains ; and this custom was the cause 
of much trouble till 1852, when they were finally induced 
to commute their claims for a money payment In 1872 they 
raided a village of Daflfis in Darrang District, whom they con- 
sidered to be reqKmsible for the introductiem of an epidemic 
into the hilbi killed two persons and carried off fmrty-four 
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capti^s. A blockade was instituted, but proved mlRictua!; 
and a military force was sent into tbe hills in 1874—5, which 
attained the desired object of liberating the prisoners who 
survived. Since that date the tribe has given little trouble, 
and though individuals have occasionally been carried off from 
the plains, their release has been effected without difficulty. 

SGri Hills. — A section of the Himalayan range Ijsng north 
of Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, between 
the hills occupied by the Gallongs and the Ranggnadl, and 
inhabited by the Miri tribe. The Miris are of Tibeto-Burman 
origin, and have tall, well>developed frames, with pleasant 
countenances of the Mongolian type. Unlike their neighbours, 
they have never given trouble to the British Government, and 
large numbers of the tribe have now settled on the Assam 
plains. A full account of the Mfris will be found in Colonel 
Dalton’s JEthfiology of Bengal, 

Abor Hills.— A section of the Himftlayan range Ijrii^ on 
the northern frontier of Assam, between the Siom river on the 
west and the DibUng on the east, occupied by tribes of Tibeto- 
Burman origin loosely termed * Abors ’ or * unknown savages.’ 
Owing to the difficulty of the country and tbe inhospitable 
character of the inhabitants, these hills have never been 
properly explored. The ranges, which are of considerable 
height, are covered with dense forest, and intersected with 
large rivers which make their way through wild and precipitous 
gorges into the plains. The Abor tribes fall into two chief 
sections : the Passi-Meyongs, who occupy the hills bounded 
on the west by the Miri country and on the east by the Dihkng; 
and the Bor Abors, who live between that river and the Dihkng. 
The Abors are short and sturdy savages, with countenances 
of a marked Mongolian type. They possess a high opinion of 
their own strength and importance, and the want of population 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra between Dibnigarh and 
SadiyS. is largely due to the dread of their raids. On several 
occasions Government has found it necessary to send punitive 
expeditions into their hills, to avenge the murder of British 
subjects. Such expeditions were dispatched in 1858 and 1859; 
and in 1861, when a fresh massacre took place a few miles 
from Dibrugarh, preparations were made to establish a chain 
of outposts along the north bank of the Brahmaputra. The 
Abors appear to have been impressed by these operation^ and 
entered into agreements under which they were to reoei^ an 
annual allowance of iron hoes, salt, opium, and offier article^, 
so long as they continued to be of good behaviour. For some 
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ymn the ttfba remained quiet; but in 1889 four MirispW&D 
were Britiah subject^ were decoyed by Passi-Meyongs acroaa 
the frontier and killed. The guilty villages were punished by 
a fine^ but In r893 the hillmen again broke out and cut 
up a patrrd of three military police sepoys. A few weeks later 
a second attadc was made on a police patrol, one of whom 
was killed and one wounded. An expedition was then sent 
Into Abor tenitory, which occupied the {nincipal villages afrer 
meeting witfi a good deal of resistance ; and as a ftirther punish* 
ment a blockade was imposed against the tribe, which was only 
withdbtwn in 1900. These measures appear to have made 
some impresrion upon the Abtns, and their conduct of recent 
years has been satufrctoiy. A frill account of their manners 
and customs will be found in Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of 
BongaL 

Mlahmi Hills. — A section of the mountain ranges on the 
n or th ern frontier of Assam, which shut in the eastern end of 
the vallqr of the Brahmaputra, between the Ditang and the 
BiahnuqMitia. These hills are occupied by the Mishmi tribe, 
and have never been, properly explored. They consist, as fiu 
as is lonown, of steep ridges, covered as a rule with tree foresti 
and some of the peaks are over 15,000 feet in height. Geolo- 
gkaliy, tiiese hills seem to be a continuation of the Burmese 
The higher rang^es are probably composed of gnei& 
and granite and there are reasons for supposing that they may 
contain deposits of economic value. Limestone boulders are 
fiiand in the beds of the rivers issuing from them. 

The Mkhmis are divided into four tribes : the ChulikSttk or 
'i:kop*hair«9d,’ the Bebejiya, the Digftru, and the Migu or Midhi. 
They ere a short, sturdy race of the TibetO'Burman stock, with 
features of a Mongolian type. They are keen tradm and 
devoted to a pastoral rather than to an agricultural life, cattle 
and stives being the chief outward sign of wealth. The first 
eiqwdition into the MMimi country was in 18x7, and further 
attempts- were made in 1836 and 1845 ; but none of the ex- 
plorets s ucceeded in getting more than three-quarters of the 
smy to Risai, tiie firoutier town of Tibet In 1851 M. Krick, 
a Ftendrutissionary, reached that place and returned in safety 
to Assam ; but on his revtriting the country in 1854 he was 
treadicsoosly miudesed by a Mishmi chief. The offender 
sras captured and taken to Dibrugarh, where he was duly 
convicted qnd. bangodj And attempts were again made in r869 
and 1879 to reach tifo vaBey of the Zayul, as the eastern arm 
of the Brnhawmotm is called, but they were unsuccessfriL In 
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the cold season of 1885-^, Mr. Needham and Captain Moles- 
^ wcNth marched from Sadiy8 to Kimft, but were prevented from 
going beyond that place by the obstructive attitude of the 
Tibetan authorities. The path followed ran along the north 
bank of the Brabmaputra« the total distance traversed being 
187 miles.^ For the first 46 miles it lies entirely in the plains, 
and for this portion of the journey elephants can be used for 
transport. From thence to the Tibetan border, 26 miles west 
of Rim l, travelling is somewhat difficult. The track is -rugged 
and uneven, and crosses ranges of hills varying from x,ooo to 
3,500 feet in height ; but these difficulties disappear on entering 
the Zayul valley. The upper portion of this valley was described 
by M. Krick as a tract cultivated as far as the eye could see, 
and abounding in herds of oxen, asse^ horses, and mules, and 
^in groves of bamboo, laurel, orange, citron, and peach trees. 
Pandit A. K., who entered the valley firom the east, described 
the winter crops as rice, millets, and pulses, while wheat, barley, 
and mustard ripened in the spring. The Mishmis do a good 
deal of trade both with the 21 ayul valley and with Assam. They 
receive from Jthe Tibetans cattle, woollen coats, swords, metal 
vessels, and other articles, and give them in exchange Mishmi 
feefa (a plant much valued as a febrifuge), musk, and Mishmi 
poison. 

o In 1899 the Bebejiya Mishmis murdered three Khamti 
British subjects and carried off three children. An expedition 
was dispatched against them in the following cold season, 
which, after a tedious and difficult march, succeeded in recover- 
ing the captives and burning the guilty villages. The Bebejiya 
&untry lies to the east of the Dibkng river, and was entered 
by the Maizu pass, which is 8,900 feet above sea-level. An 
account of the Mishmis will be found in Colonel Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

Khamti Hill8.-7-A hilly country on the frontier of Assam, 
lying at the eastern end of the Brahmaputra Valley and in- 
habited by the Kbamtis, a tribe of Shan origin, who are said 
to have migrated northwards to the hills near the upper waters 
of the Irrawaddy and Mekong when Mogaung was conquered 
by the Burman king, AlaungpayS, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. A section of the tribe mpved on into 
ALSsam settled near Sadijd^ and their leader succeeded 
in ratablisbing his position as the feudal chief of the sur- 
rounding country. He was recognized by the British when 
they took over the territories the Ahom prince ; Imt his son 
declined to abide by the decisiems of the local British officer^ 
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and was deprived of his office and dignities. The Kiiaintis 
then rose^ raided the settlement at SadiyS, and killed the 
commanding officer. Colonel White, in 1839. The rising 
however, quickly suppressed, and no trouble has since been 
given by the tribe. 

Bor Khamti, the principal stronghold of this people, consists 
of the valley of the Namktu (the western branch of the 
Irrawaddy) with the surrounding hills. It can be reached via 
the Patkai and the Hukawng valley, or by a route running 
south-east from SadiyA up the vall^ of the Diyun, over the 
Chaukan pass, which is 8,400 feet al^ve the level of the sea. 
The distance frpm SadiyA to Putau, the principal Bor Khamti 
village, is 197 miles. After Bishi the path is very difficult in 
places, running through dense forests where there are no 
villages and no means of obtaining supplies. Oaks, rhododen- 
drons, and beeches grow freely on the hills, and large game, 
such as elephants and rhinoceros, are common. Putau is 
situated in a valley, shut in On every side except the south 
by hills, which in the winter are crowned with snow. The 
valley is about 25 miles long by 15 broad, and is about 
1,500 feet above sea-level. The villages are surrounded with 
a palisade about 12 feet high, made of split trees interlaced 
Mrith bamboo. The houses are large, commodious structures 
built on piles, and the audience chamber in the RAjA’s housA* 
is 50 feet in length by 40 wide. Rice is the staple crop grown 
in the valley, but pulse and poppy are also cultivated, the 
Khamtis being much addicted to the use. of opium. The 
people are much more civilized than most of the hill tribes 
on the north-east frontier, and near Putau there is a brick- 
built temple 95 feet high with a gilded cui>ola. Some of the 
images of Buddha in this temple are of considerable artistic 
merit. The Khamtis seem to stand in some awe of the 
Singphos, who adjoin them on the west, and also of the 
Khakus, said to be of the same race as the Singphos, who 
occupy the hills on the east Little is known about the 
geology of the tract, but pyrite, chalco-pyrite, and’galena have 
been found. An account of the Khamtis will be found in 
Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology 4^ Bengal. 

Slngpho Hille,->-A tract of hilly country lying to the South- 
east of Lakhimpur District, Assam, inhabited by the Singphos, 
or Kadhins as they are called in Upper Burma. Their original 
4 >ome seems To have been near the sources of the Irrawaddy, 
but they have gradually moved southwards, crossing the 
Hukawng valley and the PAtkai range, and have entered the 
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i^ey of the Brahmaputra. The Singphos first settled in 
Asiam towards the end of the eighteenth century, their villa^^ 
being located on the Buri Dihing and on the Tenj^iAni east 
of Sadiyft. By degrees they assumed a state of semi-indepen- 
dence, and offered some resistance to our troops wheii Upper 
Assam came under British rule. It was then found that thdr 
villages were full of Assamese slaves, and no less than 

6.000 were released by Captain Neufville, the officer in com- 
mand. The Singphos live in small villages, several of which 
usually own a quasi-allegiance to one chief. Their houses are 
raised on piles, and are often loo feet in length by 20 broad, 
with an open balcony at the end where the women of the 
family sit and work. They form a large element in the popu- 
lation of the Hukawng valley which lies to the south of the 
Patkai range. 

Bfanabum. — A range of hills on the extreme eastern fron- 
tier of Lakhimpur District, Assam, lying between 27® 30' and 
27® 47' N. and 95® 54' and 96® 18' E. These hills are an out- 
lying spur of the mountain country occupied by the Singphos 
and Khamtis, and mark the eastern limit of the administrative 
jurisdiction of the British Government. 

DapUbuin. — A mountain ridge, situated between 27® 28^ 
and 27® 47' N. and 96® 14' and 96® 55' E., to the east of 
Lakhimpur District, Assam. The summit of the highest peak 
is 15,008 feet above sea- level. 

Fa^tkai. — A range of hills lying to the south of Lakhimpur 
District, Assam, between 26® 30' and 27® 15' N. and 95® 15' 
and 96® 15' E. The general height of the range is about 

4.000 feet, but it contains summits nearly 7,000 feet in height. 
The hills are composed of Upper Tertiary rocks, and their 
sides are clothed with dense forest. Tlie pass over the PAtkai 
is the recognized route between Burma and the Assam Valley, 
though, os it entails a long march through wild and billy, 
country, there is little intercourse between the two Provinces. 
It was by this route that the Ahoms entered che valley of the 
Brahmaputra in the thirteenth century ; and it was used by 
the Burmans when they were summoned to Assatn at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to assist Chandra Kanta» 
one of the last of the Ahom KAjAs. In 1837 Df# Griffiths 
crossed the PAtkai into the Hukawng valley, and in 1896 
a railway survey party traversed the range. 'ITie construction 
of a line from Ledo in Lakhimpur District over the PAtkai 
and down the Mukawng valley to Taungni station in the Mu 
valley was estimated to cost 383 lakhs for a total length of 
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284 miles. The line, if made, would be carried through the 
summit of the PStkai in a tunnel 5,000 feet in length and 
situated 2,750 feet above the level of the sea. The rocks in 
that neighbourhood consist of an indurated sandstone. The 
hills are inhabited by NSgfi tribes, lliose who live on the 
Hukawng side of the watershed are subject to Singpho chiefs. 
They are armed with daos^ muskets, and cross-bows, and their 
villages are usually well situated for defence. An accoimt of 
these people is annexed to the report of the railway survey 
party. 

BCkir HiUs.— A tract of hilly country in Nowgong and 
SibsSgar Districts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
the Assam Range and the Brahmaputra, about 26° 30' N. and 
93^ 30^ £., but cut off from the main mountain system by the 
valleys of the Dhansiri on the east, and of the Kapili and its 
tributaries 011 the west. The northern hills are composed of 
gneissic rocks, which towards the south are overlain by sedi- 
mentary strata of Tertiary origin. These younger rocks consist 
of soft yellow sandstones, finely laminated grey clay shales, 
and nodular earthy limestone. Limestone is found near the 
Nftmbar, Deopftni, HariajUn, and Jamuna rivers, and iron ore 
is of widespread occurrence, though the haematite is seldom 
sufficiently concentrated to pay for working. Coal of inferior 
quality is found near the Langlei hill and the Nambar river. 
The hills have steep slopes, and both they and the intervening 
valleys are covered vrith dense jungle. They extend over an 
area of about 2,000 square miles and average from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, though the loftiest summits attain 
a height of nearly 4,500 feet. The Mlkirs, the tribe inhabiting 
these hills, speak a language which occupies an intermediate 
position between Bodo or Kachgri and the various forms of 
NSgft speech. In character and habits they differ entirely 
from the savage billmen to the south, and are quieter and 
more timid than any other tribe in Assam. Dalton states’ 
that they were originally driven from the hills of North Cftchfir 
to the JaintiH Hills, where they are still to be found in con- 
siderable numbers ; but the majority of the tribe were dis- 
pleased with the treatment they received, and moved to the 
locali^ which has since borne their name. Similar migrations 
were undertaken by the Lalungs, a kindred neighbouring tribe, 
who according to their traditions went to the Jaintia Hills to 
escape the hecessity of providing the KachSri RftjS with a daily 
ration of six seers of human milk, and left because they did 
^ of BonffiU p. 54. 
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not Jike the matriarchal theory of inheritance there in force. 
The Mlklrs are said to have been compelled to forswear the 
use of arms by the Ahom government, and this is offered as 
an explanation of their present peaceful disposition. They 
live in small hamlets near the crops of rice, cotton, and 
chillies which they raise on the hill-side. Their houses are 
large and strongly built, and are raised on platforms above 
the ground. Rice is their staple food, but they cat 
fowls and pork and consume large quantities of fermented 
liquor. 

[E. Stack, The Mlktrs (1908).] 

Assam Range. — A range of hills lying between 24® 58' and 
26® 48' N. and 89® 49' and 94® 50' E., which runs almost due 
east and west between the valleys of the Brahmaputra and 
Surm& It consists of the Gako, Khasi and Jaintia, North 
Cachar, and Naga Hills, and at its eastern end trends 
towards the north and is joined by the Patkai to the Himfl- 
layan system, and by the mountains of Manipur to the Arakan 
Yoma. The general elevation is from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, but 
at j5pvo in the Nkga Hills a height of nearly 10,000 feci is 
attained. The Shillong peak (6,450 feet) is the highest point 
in the Khdsi Hills. Geologically, the range falls into two 
groups. The Gdro, Khdsi and JaintiS Hills, and part of North 
Cdchdr are knowm as the Shillong plateau, and consist for the 
most part of a great mass of gneiss. The eastern portion is 
mainly composed of sandstones of Tertiary age. Coal is found 
in the Gftro and Khasi Hills, and in the hills south of Lakhim- 
pur, and lime on the face of the Khdsi Hills overloc»king the 
plains of Sylhet. Through the greater part of their length 
the hills take the form of sharply serrated ridges covered with 
dense forest, but the central portion of the Khdsi Hills is an 
elevated plateau consisting of rolling downs covered with short 
grass. 

Barail (‘big dike ‘).— Range of hills in North Cdchdr, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, running east and west between 25^ 5^ 

25® ao' N. and 92® 32' and 93® 29' E., and connecting the 
Ndgd and Jaintid Hills. The range, which is for the most 
part composed of soft greenish sandstone, has sharply serrated 
ridges, and is covered with dense forest and bamboo jungle. 
Several of the peaks are nearly 6,000 feet in height. The 
Jfttingd river makes its way through these hills to the Bardk, 
and the Assam-Bengal Railway has been carried up the valley 
of tbat river. 

Jffpvo.— The highest mountain in Assam { 9 tO^ 
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situated in *5® 36' N. and 94* 4' in the Assam Ra«^ 
a litde to the south of KobTmft (Nflgft Hills Distru^). 

lloicrdku* — The highest peidt in the n^e of hills on the 
western idope of which lies TurS, the headKiuarters of the Gftro 
HUls District, Eastern Bengal and Assam. This range rises 
sharply fibih the lower hills by which it is surrounded, and the 
suinMit and sides are clad in dense tree forest. Nokrek is 
situated in 25^ 27^ N. and 90^ 19^ £., and reaches a height of 
4,652 feet above the level of the sea. 

Tnkreswari. — Hill in the HabrSghftt pargana^ GoSUpira 
District, Eastern Bex^l and Assam, situated in 26^ 3^ N. and 
^ 38^ E., on the summit of which stood a temple dedicated 
to Durga built by a former Raja of Bijni. Its construction 
indicated considerable engineering skill on the part of the 
architect, and it wais frequented by pilgrims from all parts of 
India. The temple was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897, 
but is now being rebuilt 

Saraspur (or Siddheswar Hills). — A range projecting from 
the Lushai system into the Surma Valley, Assam. The hills 
run north and south between 24*^ 26^ and 24^ 52^ N. and 
92® 30' and 92® 3s' E., forming the boundary between Sylhet 
and Cachar« The height varies from 600 feet to 2,000 feet 
above sea-level ; the slopes of the hills are steep and covered 
with tree forest, and are composed of sandstones and shales of 
Tertiary origin. 

Bhoban HUls. — A range of hills projecting from the Lushai 
S3^tem into the south of Cachar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. They run north and south between 24® 15^ and 
24® 45' N. and 92® 52' and 93® 5' E., on the eastern border 
of the District, forming the watershed between the Barak and 
Sonai rivers. Their height varies from 700 feet to 3,000 feet, 
and their slopes are very precipitous. They are formed of 
sandstones and shales of Tertiary origin, thrown into long 
folds« A temple sacred to Bhuban Baba, a local name for 
Siva, stands on the summit of a hill about 30 miles south-east 
of Silchar. Manipuils, up-country men, and garden coolies 
resort to this place on the occasion of the Sivarfttrf, the 
SrIpanchamI, and the Barunisnan festivals, when they bathe 
in a tank in the neighbourhood of the temple, and make 
offerings at the shrine. 

Cfamlan Bil. — Marshy .lake situated on the borders of 
Rajshahi and Pafatm Districts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
between 24® 10^ and 24® 30' N. and 89® 10' and 89® 20' E. 
The length from north-west to south-east is 21 miles; the 
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greatest breadth xo miles ; and the total area about 150 square 
mil^ in the rains, shrinking to 20 sc}uare miles during the 
dry season, when the average depth is 3 feet. A tortuous 
navigable channel runs through it, with a depth of from 6 to 
12 feet alt the year round. The principal feeder of the lake 
is the Atrai, whose waters eventually hnd their way into the 
Brahmaputra through an outlet at the south-east corn^. Land 
to the south and east which once formed part of the marsh 
is now dry ; but its waters are encroaching towards the nortl; 
west, and to prevent this commissioners have been appointed 
to carry out a scheme for the removal of obstructions to iht? 
drainage. The . lake abounds in fish and w'aterfowl. and the 
value of the annual export of hsh is estimated at Rs. 60,000. 

Loktak. — Lake situated in the south of Manipur State, 
Assam, between 24® 27' and 24® 34' N. and 93'" 47' and 
93® 52' E. It now covers about 27 square miles, but is said 
to be gradually decreasing in size. The surface is dotted with 
floating islands of aquatic plants, forming a refuge for fsh and 
wild-fowl, which are ffiund here in large numbers. At the 
southern end, where a range of low hills runs into the lake, 
there are rocky islands, the sites of. fishing villages. 

Kktia. — Island in NoakhSli District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in the estuary of the Meghna river, and lying 
.between 22'' 25' dxid 22® 42' N. and 90® 53' and 91® 9' E., 
w'ith an area of 185 square miles. It contains 49 villages, and 
in 1901 had a population of 55,390> the average density being 
299 persons per square mile. Muhammadans numbered 44,000 
and Hindus 1 1,000. The island lies low, and is only partially 
protected by embankments from the incursions of the sea. 
It is thus exposed to storm-waves, and the great cyclone of 1876 
destroyed* 30,000 persons, or more than half the population. 

Sc-ndwip.— Island off the coast of Noakhftli District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between 22® 23' and 22® 37' N. and 
21' and 91® 33' E., and probably formed by the deposit of 
ait from the Meghna. The area is 258 squa-e miles, and the 
^^pulation in 1901 was x 15,127, dwelling in 59 villages. 

The island has an interesting history. Cesare de’ Federici, 
the Venetian traveller, writing in 1565, described it as densely 
populated and well cultivated ; he added that 200 ships were 
yearly with salt, and that such was the abundance of 
Tpq t^r iaig for ship-builduig that the Sultan of Constantinople 
found it cheaper to have his vessels built here than at Alexan- 
dria. In 1609 the island was captured from the Muhammadans 
by a number of Portuguese who hod been expelled from the 
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employ of the Rajfl of Axakan. Headed by one Gonzales, 
these pirates established themselves in force on the island 
and seized Shfthbftzpur and Pstelbai^^a, with an army of x,ooo 
Portuguese, s,ooo sepoys, and soo cavalry, and a navy of 8o 
armed vessels. In i6xo they allied themselves with the R2lj& 
of Arakan in an attempt to invade Bengal, but after some 
successes they were routed by the Mughal troops. In 1615 
an attack upon Arakan was made by Gonzales with the help 
of Portuguese troops from Goa, but this failed ; and in the 
following year the Rd.j2l of Arakan invaded SandwTp, defeated 
Gonzales, and took possession of the island. For the next 
fifty years Sandwfp was a nest of Portuguese and Arakanese 
pirates who devastated the neighbouring coasts of Bengal, but 
in 1664 the Nawab Shaista Khan determined to put an end 
to their depredations. By dint of promises and cajolery he 
induced the Portuguese to desert to his side, and used them 
in an attack upon Sandwip in 1665 which was entirely success- 
ful. The island, however, long remained an Alsatia for all 
the bad characters of Eastern Bengal, and its administration 
was a constant cause of trouble in the early years of British 
rule. The last pirate of note was' Dil&l RAjk. He is re^ 
membered for his attempts to produce a high physical type 
among the islanders by compelling members of different castes 
to intermarry. The result has been a confusion of castes upon 
the island, which has given it a sinister reputation on the main- 
land. Until 1822 Sandwip formed part of Chittagong District, 
but in that year it was made over to the newly formed District 
of Noakh&li. A SubrDeputy-Magistrate-Collector and a Munsif 
are stationed there. 

From its low-lying position Sandwip is peculiarly exposed to 
inundation from storm-waves, and it suffered severely in loss 
of life and property by the cyclones of 1864 and 1876.' The 
number of deaths caused by the latter was estimated at 40,000, 
or nearly half the population, and its effects were aggravated 
by a terrible epidemic of cholera which immediately followed. 
Since this disaster the population has rapidly increased, as 
it was returned at only 72,467 in x88z ; the density is now 
446 persons per square mile. 

KiitabdIA.— Island off the coast of Chittagong. District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 21® 43' and 21® 55' N. 
and 9*^ 49^ Md 91® 54' E., with an area of 35 square* miles. 

(i90t), to The island is protected by aripg 
of eiblMAsiients coostructed and maintained by Government ; 
but these were breadied in the cyclone of 1897^ which caused 
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great havoc. Almost the whole of the island is a Govem- 
liient ryotwari estate. There is a lighthouse on the wM 
coast. 

Maiskhftl. — Island off the coast of Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 2 1® 29' and a i® 45' N. 
and 91® 50' and 91® 58' E., with an area of 102 square miles. 
Population (1901), 24,228. Through the centre and along 
the east coast-line rises a range of low hills 300 feet high ; the 
west and north are fringed by mangrove jungle and aie of 
the same character as the Sundarbans. Among the hills is 
built the shrine of Adin&th, which attracts pilgrims from all 
parts of the District. The greater portion of the island belongs 
to a permanently settled estate. 

— Island (or char) in the north of Sibsagar District, 
Assam, lying between 26® 45' and 27® 12' N. and 93® 39' and 
94® 35 ^ formed by the diversion of the Kherkutig channel 
from the main stream of the Brahmaputra. This channel sub- 
sequently receives the waters of the Subansirl, in itself a large 
river, and is then known as the Luhit to the point where it 
rejoins the parent stream opposite the mouth of the Dhansiri. 

The island has an area of 485 square miles, with a population 
(1901) of 35,000, and is the site of the Auniati, Dakhinpat, 
Garamur, and other saftras, or priestly colleges, which are 
*held in great reverence by the Assamese. The MSjuli is 
much exposed to flood and diluvium, and the staple crops are 
summer rice and mustard. It contains numerous streams, 
lakes, and patches of tree forest covered with beautiful cane 
brake ; and the general effect is very piciuicsquc. The island 
has but one road and no town, and an old-world air pervades 
the place which savours more of the eighteenth than the 
twentieth century. 

Gamges (GangS), — ^The great river of Northern India which In the 
carries off the drainage of the Southern Himalayas, and also 
a smaller volume received from the northern and eastern 
slopes of the Vindhyas. It rises in the Tehil State, in 
30® ss' N. and 79® 7' E., where it issues under the name 
of Bblglrathi from an ice cave at the foot of a Himalayan 
snow-bed near GangotrT, 13,800 feet above the level of the 
sea. During its earlier course it receives the Jahnavl from 
the north-west, and subsequently die Alaknanda, aftw which 
the united stream is called Ganges. It pierces the Himala^ 
at Sukhl, and turns south-west to Hardwar. From this point 
it flows south and south-east between the Meerut and Rohil- 
khand Divisions of the United Province^ and then sqparates 
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the latter from the Agra Division, and flows through the eastern 
part of FarrukhftbSd District. It next forms the south-wekem 
boundary of Oudh, and then crosses the Districts of Allahfthftd, 
Mirsapur, Benares, and Ghflzipur, after which it divides the 
Districts of Ghazipur and Ballia from Bengal. The Ganges 
is considerable river even at Hard war, where the Upper 
Ganges Canal starts, and it is tapped again at Naraura for 
the Lower Ganges Canal It thus supplies the largest irri- 
gation works in the United Provinces, and is also the source 
of the water-supply of the cities of Meerut (by a canal), Cawn- 
pore^ and Benares. Its chief tributaries are: the Ramganga 
(Famikhabfld), Jumna and Tons (Allahabad), Gumti (Ghazl- 
pur), and Gogra (Ballia), while smaller affluents are the Malin 
(Bijnor), Barhganga (Meerut), Mahawa (Budaun), Sot or Yar-i- 
Waikdar (Shahjahanpur), Burhganga and Kali Nadi (Farrukh- 
abad), Isan (Cawnpore), Pandu (Fatehpur), Jirgo (Mirzapur), 
Bama (Benares), Gang! and BesU (Ghazipur), and Chkoti Sarju 
(Ballia), which is called the Tons in its upper portion. The 
principal towns on or near its banks in the United Provinces 
are : Srinagar (on the Alaknanda), Hardwar, Garhmuktcsar, 
AnQpshahr, Soron, Farrukhabad (now left some miles away), 
Kanauj, Bilhaur, BithOr, Cawnpore, Dalmau, Manikpur, Kara, 
Allahabad, Sirsa, Mirzapur, Chunar, Benares, Ghazipur, and 
Ballia. 

In Ikngal. Impinging on Shahabad District of Bengal, in 25® 31' N. 

and 83® 52' £., the Ganges forms the boundary of this District, 
separating it from the United Provinces, till it receives as 
a tributary the Gogra on the north bank. It shortly after- 
wards receives another important tributary, the Son, from the 
south, then passes Patna, and obtains another accession to its 
volume from the Gandak, which rises in Nepal Farther to 
the east, it receives the KosI, and then, skirting the Rajmahal 
Hills, turns sharply to the south, passing near the site of the 
ruined city of Gaur. About 20 miles farther on, the Ganges 
b^hs to branv.h out over the level country ; and this spot 
iiwks the commencement of its delta, being 220 miles in 
a straight line, or nearly 300 by the windings of the river, from 
the Bay of , Bengal. The present main channel, assuming the 
name of the Padma, proceeds in a south-easterly direction past 
Ptbna to Goalundo, where it is joined by the Jamunfl, the main 
stream of the Braiimafutra. The bed is here several miles 
wid<^ and nypt is split up into several channels, flowing 
between , constanQy^ S^^ and islands. During 

the rains the current is very strong, and even steamers find 
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difficulty in making headway against it This vast conflumce 
of water rushes towards the sea, joining the great Meghna 
estuary in 23® 13' N. and 90® 33' E., after the Ganges' has 
had a course of 540 miles in Bengal, and i,SS 7 miles from 
its source. 

The Meghna estuary, however, is only the hugest and most The delu. 
easterly of a great number of Ganges mouths, among which 
may be naentioned the Hooghly, Mfttla, Raimangal, Mfilanchft, 
and HaringhSta. The most westerly and the most important 
for navigation is the Hooghly, on which stands Calcutta. This 
receives the water of the three westernmost distributary channels 
that start from the parent Ganges in Murshidftbitd District 
(generally known as tlie Nadia Rivers, one of which takes 
again the name of Ehagirathi), and it is to this exit that the 
sanctity o^ the river clings. Between the Hooghly on the west 
and the Meghna c»n the east lies the Ganges delta. The upper 
angle of this consists of the Districts of Murshid&bftd, Nadifi, 

Jessore, and the Twenty-four Parganas, These Districts have 
for the most part been raised above the levd of periodical 
inundation by the silt deposits of the Changes and its off- 
shoots ; and deltaic conditions now exist only in the eastMi 
Districts of Khulna, Farfdpur, and B^keigunge, andU^to- 
wards the southern base of the delta, whm the co^try 
sinks into a series of great swamps, intersected ''by a 
netwo'^k of innumerable channels, and knovm as the 
Sundarbans. 

In its course through Bengal, the Ganges rolls majestically 
down to the sea in a bountiful stream, which never becomes 
a merely destructive torrent in the rains and never dwindles 
away in the hottest summer. Embankments are seldom 
required to restrain its inundations, for the alluvial silt which 
it spills over its banks, }'ear by year, affords to the fields a top- 
dressing of inexhaustible fertility. If one crop be drowned by 
the flood, the cultivator calculates that his second crop will 
abundantly requite him. In Eastern B«igal| in fSu:t, the 
periodic inundations of the Ganges and its distriltotaries render 
the country immune from the results of a scanty lainfidl and 
make artificial irrigation unnecessary. 

Until some. 400 years ago the course of . the Ganges, after 
entering Bengal proper, was by. the channel of the Bhaglrathi 
and Hooghly as far as the modeni Calcutta, whence it branched 
south-eastwards to the sea, do^ what is still known as the 
Adi Ganga, which corresponds for part of its course with 
Tolly’s Nullah. By degrees tWs channel silted up and 

res. M 
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became uner^ual to its task^ and the main stream of the 
Ganges was thus obliged to seek another outlet, In this 
way the Ichftmatl^ the Jalangl, and the M&t&bhanga became 
in turn the maia stream. The river tended ever to the east ; 
and at last, aided perhaps by one of the periodic subsidences 
of the unstable surface of the country, it broke eastwards right 
across the old drainage cliannels, until it was met and stopped 
by the Brahmaputra. Great changes still take place from time 
to time in the river-bed, and alter the face of the country. 
Ejctensive islands are thrown up and attach themselves to the 
bank; while the rivet deserts its old bed and seeks a new 
channel, it may be many miles off. Such changes are so 
rapid and on so vast a scale, and the eroding power of the 
current upon the bank is so irresistible, that it is considered 
perilous to build any structure of a large or permanent 
character on the margin. 

The junction of two or more rivers, called Pray2g, is usually 
considered sacred; but that of the Ganges and Jumna at 
AUahAbid, where according to popular belief a third river, 
the Saiaswat], which sinks into At sands at Bhatner in 
IpLjputana, reappears from its subterranean course, is one 
of At most holy places in India. Here, on the spit of land 
below the fort; a large bathing festival is held annually in the 
month of 'Ml^h (January). Every twelve years the fair is 
called the Kumbh mela^ as it is held when Jupiter is in 
Aquarius {kmmbK^ and the sun in Aries, and the efficacy 
of bathing is increased, large numbers of pilgrims from every 
part of India flocking to the junction. At the Kumbh. me/a 
in 1894 At attendance was estimated at a million to a million 
andahalU 

The holiest places upon the banks of the Ganges in Bengal 
are Soopur at its confluence rrith the Gandak, and SSgar 
Idand at the mouth of the Hooghly. Both places are the 
scene of aimiial bathing festivals, which are frequented by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India. Even at the 
present day, die six years’ pilgrimage from the source of the* 
Gan^ to its mouth, and back again, known as pradakshina^ 
is performed by many; and a few fEuiatical devotees may 
be seen wearily acc^plish^ this meritorious penance by 
measuriiig Am length. - 

Most r i v e r s in India have sanctity attached to them, but the 
Ganges is especially sacred. Its importance in Vedic literature 
is sl 4 ^ but kl the epics and PurSnas it receives much atten- 
tion. Sagar, die thirty-eighth kiiig of the Solar Dynasty, had 
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performed the great horse-sacrifice (AsvamedAa) ninety-nine 
times. In this ceremony the horse wandered over the world> 
unhaltered and never guided or driven. Every country it 
entered vras conquered by the following army, and on its 
return it was sacrificed to the gods. When Sfigar drove out 
a horse for the hundredth time, the god Indra stole it and 
tied it up in PHUll (the under-world) near the place where 
a sage, Kapila Muni, vras meditating. SSgar had two wives, 
one of whom bore Asmanjas, and the other had sixty thousand 
sons who were following the horse. The sons found it, and 
believing Kapila to be the thief abused him, and were con- 
sumed to ashes in consequence of the sage’s curse. Ansmto, 
son of Asmanjas, had gone in search of his uncles, and finding 
the horse took it home. Garuda, the mythical half-man, half- 
bird, king of the snakes, told him that the sin of those who 
had abused Kapila could best be removed by bringing to earth 
the Ganges, which then flowed in heaven (Brahmil Lok). In 
spite of much prayer and the practice of austerities by Ansm^ln 
and his son, Dalip, this could not be brought about; but 
BhSgIrath, son of Dallp, persuaded Brahm9. to grant him 
a boon, and he chose the long-sought permission to allow 
the Ganges to flow on this world. Brahma agreed, but told 
BhSglrath that the earth could not sustain the shock, and 
advised him to consult Siva, who consented to break the force 
of the river by allowing it to fall on his head. The ice-cavem 
beneath the glacier, from which the stream descends, is repre- 
sented as the tangled hair of Siva. One branch, the Mandft- 
kinl, still flov^s through 'Brahma Lok ; a second, which passes 
through Fatal, washed away the sin of the sixty thousand ; and 
the third branch is the Ganges \ Besides the places which 
have already been referred to, Gangotri, near the source, Deva- 
prayag, Garhmuktesar, Soron, Dalmau, and Benares are the 
principal bathing resorts. The sanctity of the river still exists 
everywhere, though according to prophecy it should have 
passed away to the Narbada a few years ago. Dying persons 
are taken to expire on its banks, corpses are carried to be 
burned there, and the ashes of the dead are brought from 
long distances to be thrown into its holy stream, in the hope 
of attaining eternal bliss for the deceased. About the time 
of the regular festivals the roads to the river are crowded 
with pilgrims, who keep up an incessant cry of salutation 
to the great goddess, Ganga fi ki jail On their return 

> A variant of the legend repieaents the aahea of the lixty thonsand as 
having been pnrthed by the Bhi^Iiaihi, a branch of the Ganges. 

> M2 
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they caiT>^ away bottles of the sacred water to their less 
fortunate relations. 

TrafTic. Till within the last forty years of the nineteenth century, 
after which the extension of railways provided a quicker means 
of transport, the magnificent stream of tiie Ganges formed 
almost the sole channel of traffic between Upper India and the 
sea board, and high masonry landing-places for steamers still 
exist at Allahdbild and other places lower down, though they 
are no longer used. The products of the Gangetic plain, and 
the cotton of the Central Provinces and Central India, used 
ft)rmerly to be conveyed by this route to Calcutta. At present 
it is chiefly used for the carriage of wood and grain in many 
parts of its course, and also of oilseeds, saltpetre, stone, and 
sugar in the eastern portion of the United Provinces. The 
principal import to these Provinces is rice, but manufactured 
goods and metals arc. also carried in considerable quantities. 
The canal dam at Naraura in Bulandshahr District has stopped 
through traffic between the upper and lower courses of the 
Ganges. 

In Bengal, however, the Ganges may yet rank as one of the 
most-frequented waterways in the world. The downward traffic 
is most brisk in the rainy season, when the river comes down 
in flood. During the rest of the year the boats make their w ay 
back up stream, often without cargoes, either helped by a favour- 
able wind or laboriously towed along the bank. The most 
important traffic in Bengal is in food-grains and oilseeds ; and, 
though no complete statistics are available, it appears probable 
that the actual amount of traffic on the Ganges by native craft 
has not at all diminished since the opening of the railway, to 
W'hich the river is not only a rival, but a feeder. Railwray 
stations situated on the banks form centres of collection and 
distribution for the surrounding country, and fishing villages 
like Goalundo have by this means been raised into river marts 
of the first magnitude. Steamer services ply along its whole 
course within Bengal, and many towns lie on its banks, the 
most important being Patna and Monghyr. 

Bridges. Six railwray bridges cross the Ganges : near Roorkee, at 
Garhmuktesar (2,332 feet), RajghSt, Cawnpore (2,900 feet), and 
Benares (3,5x8 feet), while the sixth, measuring 3,000 feet, was 
completed near AllahSbSd in 1905. There is no bridge below 
Benares, though the construction of a railway bridge near S£ra 
Gbflt in Behgal has been sanctioned. The normal flood dis- 
charge varies from 267,000 cubic feet per second at HardwSr, 
where the bed is steep and only 2,500 feet wide, to 300,000 at 
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Gwrhmuktesar and 150,000 at Namuta (widdi at weir 
and abedt a mile above it, 3,880 feet). The bridge at AllahSfaid 
is designed to allow the disdiaige of a million cubic feet per 
second. The normal flood-level fells from 94a feet above the 
sea at Hatdwftr to 387 at AUahftbld. 

MaliBnandK.— River of North Ben^fl and £astem Bengal, 
impotant in the past as forming a boundary between histori- 
cal divisions of the country, and still much used as a means 
of communication in its lower reaches. Rising in Mahftl- 
dirftm, a mountain in the HinOUayan range in Darjeeling 
District, in 86® 56' N. and 88® 20' it flows generally in a 
southerly direction till it joins the Ganges in Mftlda District, 
in 24® 28'' N. and 88® 18' E., after a course of 256 miles. It 
was formerly a large river and formed the western boundary 
of the Barendra division of Bengal, and still earlier of the 
kingdom of Fundra, or Paundravardhana, the country of the 
Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan ; and it has had 
a great influence on the recent ethnic distribution of the 
people. East of its course, the Koch, or Rajbansis of North 
Bengal, are the chief element in the population, while to the 
west they are scarcely found at all. A large proportion of 
this race are now followers of Islam, and east of the river 
Musalm&ns predominate, while to the west the population is 
mainly Hindu. It is also a linguistic boundary, Hindi being 
spoken to the west of it and Bengali to the east. 

The MahSnanda touches upon Jalpai^uif District near the 
foot of the hills, a short distance above Sillgurl, at which place 
it receives the waters of the New BSlSsan ; and the united 
stream forms the boundary between that District and Darjeeling 
for a short distance before it passes into Pumea at Tittlya. 
It has a very rapid current in the upper part of its course, and 
is subject to heavy freshes which render navigation impractic- 
able. After a tortuous course through Purnea, in which District 
its chief tributaries are the Dank, Pitanu, Nagar, Mechi; and 
Kankai, and its principal noarts Kishangonj and Barsoi, it 
enters Malda and flows south-east through that District, which 
it divides into two nearly equal portions. It here receives as 
affluents the Tangan, POmabhaba, and Kalindrf, which drain 
the greater portion of Dinajpuryiand eventually falls into the 
Ganges at Godagari. 

jAmuna (i). — River of Eastern Bengal, probably repre- 
senting one of the old channels of the TIsta. It rises in 
Dintjpur District, not fer from die boundary of Rangpur 
(25® 38' N. and 88® 54' E.), and, flowing due south along the 
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border of Bogra, finally falls into the Atraf, itself a tributanr of 
the Ganges, near the village of BhawSnipur in RHjshahi Dis- 
trict (24® 38' N. and 88® 57' E.), after a total length of 89 
miles. In the lower part of its course the Jamung is navigated 
all the year round by country boats of considerable burden,, 
but higher up it is navigable only during the rainy season. 
The chief river marts on the banks of the Jamung are Phulbllri 
and Birampur in Dinajpur District, and Hilli in Bogra, just 
beyond the DinSjpur boundary. 

IchSlmati (i). — River of Pftbna District, Eastern Bengal, 
which is mentioned in Martin’s Eastern India in the descrip- 
tion of Dinftjpur. It is now fed by the Ganges, from which it 
is given off about 7 miles south-east of Pa.bna town, in 23® 56' N. 
and 89^ 20' E. After passing Pilbna, it flows through the Dis- 
trict by a tortuous route, and joins the HurSs 3 gar a short 
distance below the confluence of that river with the Baral. 
During the rains it becomes a wide and beautiful stream, but 
for eight months in the** year it is little more than a dry sandy 
bed. As shown in the maps of Major Rennell, it would 
appear at one time to have been comiected with the Karatoyd,. 

Garai. — The name given to the upper reaches of the 
Madhumat! river in Bengal and Eastern Bengal, forming one 
of the principal channels by which the waters of the Ganges 
are carried to the sea, especially during the monsoon when the 
comparatively high level of the Brahmaputra prevents an exit 
by the more eastern channels. At a former period, while the 
Ganges was still working its way eastwards, the Garai probably 
formed its main eastern outlet, and during the nineteenth 
century there seemed a likelihood of the river reverting to this 
channel. The Garai, which leaves the Ganges near Kushtia in 
NadiS District (23® 55^ N. and 89® 9^ E.), flows in a southerly 
direction from Ganeshpur to Haripur, about 32 miles; it is 
420 yards wide in the rains, and navigable by steamers all 
the year round. It is spanned by a fine railway bridge of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

[For an account of the history of this river see Feigusson’s 
* Some Recent Changes in the Delta of the JaumeU of 

the Geographical Society^ vol. xviii, pp. 321 seq., and Hunter’s 
Statisticai Accotent of JhiHdpur^ pp. 265 seq.] 

BEMhumatif. — One of the principal distributaries of the 
Ganges in Bengal and Eastern Bengal, which leaves the 
parent stream not far from Kushtia, in NadiA District, in 23® 
55^ N. and 89® 9^ E., where it is called the Garax. Thence 
flowing south it assumes the name of Madhumatf. It enters 
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Backergunge District near the north west corner at Gopilganj ; 
and from this point it takes the name of Baleswar, andf fonns 
the western boundaiy of the District, still flowing south, but 
with great windings in its upper reaches. It then crosses the 
Sun^bans, separating the Khulna from the Backergunge 
portion of that tract, and enters the Bay of Bengal, after 
a course of 230 miles, in 21® 52" N. and 89® 59' E., under the 
name of Mannghata, forming a fine deep estuary 9 miles broad. 

The river is navigable to opposite Morrelganj in the District 
of Khulna by sea*going ships, and throughout its entire course 
by native boats of the largest tonnage. Although there is a bar 
at the mouth of the Haringhata with only 17 feet of water at 
low tide, the navigation is easier than that of any other river at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. The great banks or shoals, 
which have formed at each side of the mouth and which extend 
seaward for several miles, protect the entrance and act as break* 
waters to the swell. The river is not disturbed by the * bore,* 
which visits the Hooghly and the MeghnS, and it is also free 
from mid-channel dangers. Among its chief tributaries are 
the Kacha in Backergunge ; the K^ia or Glngnl river, which * 
receives a portion of the waters of the Nabagangft through the 
Bankamali in Jessore ; and the Bhairab in Khulnft. 

Padm&. — llie name of the main stream of the Ganges in 
the lower part of its course between the off-take of the BhfigT- 
rathi river in 24® 35' N. and 88® 5' E. and the south-eastern 
comer of Dacca District, where it joins the Meghnft in 23® 

13^ N. and 90® 33' £., after a course of 225 miles. 

Brahmaputra (‘Son of Brahml’). — River of Tibet and 
North-eastern India, which for its size and utility to man ranks 
among the most important in the world. Its total estimated 
length is about 1,800 miles, and its drainage area about 
361,200 square miles, while during the rains the flood dis- 
charge at GoElpAra is said to be more than half a million 
cubic feet of water per second. An element of romance hangs Upper 
over the river, as a certain portion of its courre has never been 
actually colored, though there is little doubt that the Tsan-po, 
or great wer of Tibet, pours its waters through the Dihano 
into the river which is known as the Brahmaputra in the Assam 
Valley. The source of the Tsan-po is in 31? 30' N. and 82® E., 
near the upper waters* of the Indus and the Sutlej, and a little 
to the east of the Mtoasarowar Lake. It has been traced 
almost continuously for a distance of 850 miles eastwards to 
Gya-la-Sindong, which is barely 150 mil^ from the Assam 
frontier; but no explorer has yet succeeded in following the 
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nvdf doim to its junction with the Brahmaputia. It was 
at one time tlio^ Om the Tsan-po might be identical with 
the gMii; livdr of Bm the Irrawaddy, but explorations 
which tisrmitiated in 1882 proved that the course of the Tsaxi-po 
could not lie east of a place called SamS in the Zayul valley* 
It was itutn suggested that the river that flowed past Sama was 
not idendad wiih the stream that runs westward from the 
Brahmafanid to SadiyS, but. was a tributary of the Tsan-po, 
whidi floured to the west of Samfi into the plains of Burma. 
This theo^ itras completely disproved by the explorations of 
Mr. Needham, who in 1885-6 marched from S^iyft up the 
sOcalled Brahmaputra to RimS, a village eas^f SamS, and 
proved that the river at RimS and the river that flowed past 
Sadiyfl were 'the same. The Tsan-po having no outlet towards 
Burma ixi any direction, there is little room for doubt with 
regard to im identity with the Brahmaputra. Granted this 
premise^ it seems probable that the channel by which it makes 
its way thrbugh the Himalayas is the Dihfing, which is by far 
the largest river that falls into the Brahmaputra from the 
north, and at the point of junction considerably exceeds in 
volume the river flowing from the east, which, as it follows 
the same direction as the united stream in its passage down 
the valley, has been wrongly styled the Brahmaputra by the 
Assamese. In 1886-7 the Tsan>po was visited by a native 
explorer, who stated that he followed its course for nearly 
100 miles south of Gya-la-Sindong to a place called Onlet, 
which b only 8 miles from Mlri Padam and 43 miles from 
the Assam fiontier. At first sight, it may seem strange that 
a geographical problem of such interest as the identity of the 
Tsan-po and the Dihftng should still remain unsettled, and that 
such a small strip of territory should be allowed to remain 
unexplored. The hills through which the Dih&ng makes its 
way present, however, great difficulties to the explorer, and 
are inhabited by fierce and hostile tribes of whom little b 
known. Activity in that region is politically undesirable ; and 
even if no opposition was offered to the expedition, it is 
possible that an advance and subsequent retirement would be 
construed into a sign of weakness, which might embolden 
the hill tribes to make incursions on the frontier of Assam. 
Tdlm* The Dihflng at Pobha joins a river flowing from the east, 
****®** whidi b sometimes styled the Brahmaputra, sometimes the 
Liihit Tkb river rbes to the north-east of the hills inhabited 
die Mbbidb^ exid b known at Rimft as the Zayul Chu. 
Near Sadi^ dioit^ above its junction with the Dihkng, it 
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reodves the Noa Diking from the southern, and the Dibano 
and Sesseri from the northern bank. The most important 
tributaries that fall into the river west of the Dih&ng are : 
on the north bank, the SubamsirI, Bhareu, Dhansiri (a), 
BarnadI, Manas, Sankosh, Torsa, and Tista ; and on the 
south bank the Burhi Diking, Disang, Dikho, Jhanzi, 
Dhansiri (1), Kulsi, and Jinjiram. 

Below Dibnigarh the Brahmaputra at once assumes the In Astsm. 
characteristics by which it is generally known. It rolls along 
through the plain with a vast expanse of water, broken by 
innumerable islands, and exhibiting the operations of alluvion 
and diluvion on a gigantic scale. It is so heavily freighted 
with suspended matter that the least impediment in iu stream 
causes a deposit, and may give rise to a wide-spreading almond* 
shaped sandbank. On either side the great river throws out 
large branches, which rejoin the main channel after a diver- 
gence of many miles. One of these divergent channels takes 
off from the main stream, under the name of the KherkutiA 
Suti, opposite Burhi Dihingmukh. It receives the great 
volume of the Subansiri, and is then called the Luhit, and 
thus reinforced, rejoins the main stream nearly opposite 
Dhansirimukh. The laige island or char of Majuli, with an 
area of 485 square miles, is enclosed between it and the main 
stream. Another large divergent channel is the Kalang, 
which takes off from the south bank opposite Bishnftth in 
Darrang District, and traverses the whole of Nowgong iHstrict 
west of that point, rejoining the Brahmaputra a short distance 
above Gauhlti. 

Unlike many rivers tliat flow through flat low-lying plains, 
instead of creeping along in a sluggish channel, the Brahma- 
putra in the Assam Valley has a comparatively swift current, 
and possesses no high permanent banks. At certain points in 
its course it passes between or by rocky eminences, which give 
a temporary fixity to its channel, as at Bishnith, SilghAt, 

Tezpur, Singriparbat, GauhAti, HAthimurA, GoAlpAia, and 
Dhubri. Where not so controlled, it sends its shifting channels 
over a vast extent of country, without forming any single con- 
tinuous river trough. 

After a course of 450 miles south-west down the Assam 
Valley, the Brahmaputra sweeps southward round the spurs of 
the GAro Hills, which form the outwork of the watershed 
separating it from the river system of the SurmA in Sylhet. It 
enters Rangpur District in 25® 47' N. and 89® 49' and its 
southerly course continues thence for about 148 miles, under 
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the name of the Jami^a (3), through the open plains of Eastern 
Bengal, as far as its confluence with thePadmfl, or main stream 
of the Ganges, at Goalundo in 2^ 51^ N. and 89^ 46^ E. The 
united rivers subsequently join the Meghna estuary opposite 
Chftndpur, in 23^ 13^ N. and 90^ 33^ £. The main stream of 
the Brahmaputra formerly flowed south-east across the centre 
of ^ymensingh District, and, after discharging its silt into 
the Sylhet swamps and receiving the Surma, united directly 
with the Meghnfl. This is the course shown on the maps of 
Renneirs survey of 1785 ; and it was not till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that, having raised its bed and lost its 
velocity, the river was no longer able to hold its own against 
the Meghnfl, and, being forced to find another outlet for its 
banked-up waters, suddenly broke westwards and joined the 
Ganges near Goalundo. The old bed still retains its name, 
but has been steadily silting up, a process which was expedited 
by the great earthquake of 1897. The entire lower portion of 
the Brahmaputra may be described as an elaborate network of 
interlacing channels, many of which run dry in the cold season, 
but arc filled to overflowing during the annual period of inunda- 
tion. Numerous islands are formed by the river during its course, 
most of which are mere sandbanks deposited during one rainy 
season to be. swept away by the inundation of the following 
year. The principal tributaries after leaving the Assam Valley 
are the Torsa and TIsta on its right bank; the latter 
joins it a few miles to the south-west of Chilmtrl in Kangpur 
District. 

In agricultural and commercial utility, the Brahmaputra 
ranks next after the Ganges, and with the Indus, among the 
rivers of India. Unlike those two rivers, however, its waters 
are not largely utilized for artificial irrigation, nor arc they 
confined within embankments. The natural overflow of the 
periodic inundation is sufficient to supply a soil which receives, 
in addition, a heavy rainfall; and this natural overflow is allowed 
to find its own lines of drainage. The plains of Eastern Bengal, 
watered by the Brahmaputra, yield abundant crops of rice, jute, 
and mustard, year after year, without undergoing any visible 
exhaustion. 

The Brahmaputra is navigable by steamers as high up as 
Dibrugarh, about 800 miles from the sea; and in its lower 
readies its broad surface is covered with country craft of all 
sizes and figs, down to dug-out canoes and timber-iafts. It 
is remaikabie that there is comparatively little boat traffic 
in the AaSam Valley itself. Gofllpftra is the great emporium 
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of the boat trade* and Gauhmi is ordinarily the extreme point 
reached by boats of large burden. Nearly all the boats which 
resort to GoalpBra and Gauhati come from Bengal or the United 
Provinces. Large cargo steamers with their attendant flats and 
a daily service of smaller and speedier passenger vessels ply 
on the Brahmaputra between Goalundo.and Dibnigarh. The 
upward journey takes four and a half days to complete, the 
downward three. The principal places passed in the upward 
journey are : on the right bank, Sirfijganj, a great emporium 
for jute and other agricultural produce, Dhubri, Tezpur, and 
Bishnflth; and on the left bank, Go&lpftra, Gauh&ti, Silghat, 
and Dibrugarh. There are, however, eighteen other ghdis 
at which steamers call, the most important being Shikflrighat 
for Golaghat, Kakilamukh for Jorhflt, and Disdngmukh for 
Sibsflgar. The downward traffic chiefly consists of tea, coal, 
oilseeds, timber, hides, lac, and raw cotton from Assam ; and 
jute, oilseeds, tobacco, rice, and other food-grains from Eastern 
Bengal. 

Jamtmft (2) (or Janai). — Name given to the lower section 
of the Brahmaputra, in Eastern Bengal, from its entrance 
into Bengal in 25^ 24^ N. and 89^ 41^ E., to its confluence with 
the Ganges in 23® 50' N. and 89® 45' E. Its course is almost 
due south, extending approximately for a length of 121 miles. 
This channel is of comparatively recent formation. When 
Major Rennell compiled his map of Bengal towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, the main stream of the Brahmaputra 
flowed in a south-easterly direction across the District of 
Mymensingh, past the civil station of NasfrRbRd, to join the 
MeghnR just below Bhairab BftzRr. Some thirty years later, 
at the :!me of Buchanan-Hamilton’s survey, this channel had 
already become of secondary importance ; and at the present 
time, though it still bears the name of Brahmaputra, it has 
dwindled to a mere ^watercourse, navigable only during the 
rainy season. The Jamunfl is now the main stream, and it 
extends from near GhorftmRra in Rangpur District to the river 
mart' of Goalundo in Farldpur, situated at the junction with 
the main stream of the Ganges. Along the left or east bank 
stretches the District of Mymensingh, and on the right or west 
bank lie Rangpur, Bogra, and Pabna, all in the R&jshRhi 
Division. Although a modem creation, the Jamunfl thus serves 
as an important administrative boundary. In the portion of its 
course which fringes Bogra District, it is locally known as the 
DaokobA or *hatchet-cut,’ perhaps to distii^ish it from another 
Jamunfl (1) in that District. It runs through a low-lying 
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country, formed out of its own loose alluvial sands, which 
afford the most favourable soil for jute cultivation. At some 
points its channel swells during the rainy season to a breadth 
of four or five miles, broken by frequent chars or sandbanks, 
which form, are washed away, and re-form year after year, 
according to the varying incidence of the current. The chief 
river mart on the Jamunfi is Sirajgakj in Pfibna District. 
The Jamunfi is navigable throughout its entire length, at all 
seasons of the year, by native craft of the largest burden, and 
also by the river steamers that ply to Assam. 

Tonft. — River of Eastern Bengal. It rises in 27*^ 49^ 
and 89"^ ix^ £., below the Tang pass which divides the Chumbi 
valley from the Tibet uplands. After flowing under the name 
of the Amo-chu in a southerly and south-easterly direction 
through the Chumbi valley for 60 miles and through Bhutftn, 
it enters Eastern Bengal in Jalpaigurl District, whence it passes 
into Cooch BehSr. In this State the Torsa bifurcates. The 
western branch, called the Dharla, is joined by the Jaldhakfi, 
to which it gives its name, and eventually falls into the 
Brahmaputra in 25^ 40^ N* and 89^ 44^ £., after a course of 
245 miles from its source. The eastern branch jmns the 
Kfiljfini, which in its turn flows into the Raidfik ; this subse- 
quently meets .the Gangftdhar, and the united river falls into 
the Brahmaputra by two mouths, the southern one being 
known as the Dudhkumfir and the northern as the Sankos. 
The valley of the Amo-chu through Bhutan is being examined 
with a view to the construction of a road to connect the 
Chumbi valley directly with the plains. 

Tlsta. — River of Bengal and Eastern Bengal. It rises 
beyond the frontier in the ChatSmu Lak^ Tibet, in 28^ 2^ N. 
and 88^ 44^ E., though it is said to have another source below 
Kinchinjunga, in Sikkim, and, after traversing North Bengal in 
a generally south-east direction, falls into the Brahmaputra 
in Rangpur District, in 25^ 24^ N« and 89^ 42^ E. Its length 
within British territory is about x68 miles. The Sanskrit 
names for the Usta are IHshnd and Trisrota^ the former 
implying * thirst,’ and the latter * three springs.’ The Kfilika 
Purfina gives the following account of its origin : The goddess 
PSrvatl, wife of Siva, was fighting with a demon (Asur), whose 
crime was that he would worship her husband and not herself. 
The monster, becoming thirsty during the combat, prayed to 
his patron ddty for drink ; and in consequence Siva caused 
the Tbta rivm' to flow from the breast of the goddess in three 
streams, and thus it has ever since continued to flow. 
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After draining Sikkim, the Tista forms the boundary between In the 
that ^tate and Darjeeling District for some distance, till it *‘**'** 
receives the waters of the Great Rangit, when it turns to 
the south, and, threading its way through the mountains of 
Darjeeling, finally debouches on the plains through a goi^ge 
known as the Sivok Gol 3 Pass. In Darjeeling the principal 
tributaries of the Tista are : on its left bank, the Rangpo and 
the Rilll ; and on its right, the Great Rangit, the Rangjo, the 
Rayeng, and the Sivok. The Tista in this portion of its course 
is a deep mountain torrent not fordable at any time of the 
year. In the dry season its waters are sea-green, but after 
rain the admixture of calcareous detritus gives them a milky 
hue. The scenery along the river banks is here grand and 
beautiful. The lower slopes of the mountains are clothed with 
dense forest overhanging its waters, which now gurgle in their 
rocky bed and anon form deep stiil pools, while in the back- 
ground rise in tier above tier the great snowy masses of the 
Himalayas. The Tista is not navigable by trading boats in its 
course through the hills, although canoes, roughly cut from the 
sal timber on its banks, have been taken down the river from 
a point some 8 miles above the plains. Where it enters the 
plsdns it has a width of 700 or 800 yards, and becomes 
navigable by boats of 2 tons burden ; but for spme diitance 
navigation is very difficult and precarious, owing to the rapids 
and the numerous rocks and boulders in the bed of the river. 

After a short course through the Darjeeling tarai the Tbta in the 
passes into Jalpaigurl District at its north-western comer, and, pl*k» 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, forms the boundary 
between the Western DuSrs and the permanently setUed por- 
tion of that District. Here its principal tributaries, all on 
the '^ft or east bank, are the Lisu or Lish, the Ghish, and the 
Ssldanga. The Tista then traverses a small portion of the 
western extremity of Cooch Behar State, and flows across 
Rangpur District to join the Brahmaputra. In this District it 
receives numerous small tributary streams from the north-west 
and throws off many offshoots of more or less importance, the 
largest being the GhSghat, which probably marks an old bed 
of the main river. Another branch is the ManSs, which 
rejoins the parent stream after a winding course of about 
25 miles. In the lower part of its course the Tista has a fine 
channel, from 600 to 800 yards wide, with a large, volume of 
water at all times of the year and a rapid current. Although 
it is capable of floating large trading boats of between 3 and 
4 t^'is burden at all seasons, navigation becomes difficult in 
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the cold season, owing to the shoals and quicksands which 
form at its junction with the Brahmaputra, and the small 
islands and sandbanks thrown up by the current. The lower 
reaches, from KapSsia to Nalganj Hat, are called the PSgla 

mad ’) river, owing to the frequent and violent changes in its 
course. Old channels abound, such as the Chota (* small ’), 
Buiiil ('old'), and Mara (Mead ’) I'l^ta, each of which must 
at one time have formed the main channel of the river, but 
which are now deserted and navigable only in the rains. 
Changei At the time of Major Rennell’s survey (towards the close of 
of coune. jjjg eighteenth century) the main stream of the Tista flowed 
south down the bed of the Karatova, instead of south-east as 
at present, and, joining the Atrai in Dinajpur, Anally fell into 
the Ganges. But in the destructive floods of 1787, which 
form an epoch in the history of Rangpur, the main stream, 
swelled by incessant rains, suddenly forsook its channel and 
forced its way into the Ghaghat. This latter river was 
unable to carry off such a vast accession to its waters ; and 
the Tista spread itself over the District, causing widespread 
destruction to life and property, till it succeeded in cutting for 
itself a new and capacious channel by which it found its way 
to the Brahmaputra. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the river again altered its course, forsaking a westward 
loop about 40 miles in length for a more direct course east- 
wards. It has since adhered to the course then formed, but 
with numerous encroachments on its banks, which have left in 
the west of Rangpur District a maze of old watercourses and 
stagnant marshes. These render it almost impossible to trace 
the former course of these rivers, and have caused at the 
same time great confusion in their nomenclature. In parts of 
its course the KaiatoyS is still known as the Burhl (Mid*) 
Tista, and its broad sandy channel in many places indicates 
the route followed by the Tista according to Major Rennell’s 
survey. 

B^aratoyft.- -Old river of Eastern Bengal, which rises in the 
Baikuntpur jungle in the extreme north-west of Jalpaigurl 
District in 26^ 51^ N. and 88® 28' E., and meanders through 
' Rangpur, until, after a course of 2x4 miles, it joins the 
HalhaliS, in the south of Bogra District, in 24® 38^ N. and 
89® 29' E, The united stream is known as the Phuljhur, 
and it eventually Ands its way into the Jamuna (2). The 
KaratoyA bore in aadent times, as we learn from the PurSnas, 
a high chaiacter fo m ; and its mermaid goddess, whose 
image, has been fiMind among the ruins of Mahasthan, was 
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widdy worshipped, and this place is even now a favourite 
place of pUgrimage. The river is mentioned in the /ogini 
TlstfUra as the v^tem boundary of the ancient kingdom of 
Kftmarflpa, which it separated from Pimdra or Paundra- 
vardhana, the country of the Pods, whose capital was at 
Mahasthan. It was along its right bank that Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtyar Khiljl, the Muhammadan conqueror of Bengal, 
marched upon his ill-fated invasion of Tibet in 1205 ; and in 
the narrative of that expedition the Karatoyk is described as 
being three times the width of the Ganges. It was no doubt 
the great river crossed by Hiuen Tsiang on his way to 
K^marilpa in the seventh century, and by Al9-ud-dTn Husain 
on his invasion of the same country in 1498. 

The topography of the river is attended with numerous 
difficulties ; changes of name are frequent, and its most recent 
bed, which ultimately joins the Atrai some 30 miles east of 
Pabna, is known indifferently as the Burhl (*old*) 'I'lsta and 
the Karto or KaratoyS. It appears that at the end of the 
eighteenth centuo*» when the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
were still 150 miles apart, the TIsta united with the other 
Himftla]^ streams to form one - great river. The elevated 
tract of stiff clay known as the Barind, which spreads over 
a considerable part of the modem Districts of Rkjshfthi, 
DinSjpur, MRlda, and Bogra, fuimed an obstacle which mnld 
not be so easily pierced as the more recent alluvium round it, 
and the t>utlet of the Himalayan streams was thus diverted to 
one side or the other. Sometimes when the trend of the rivers 
was eastwards, they flowed down the channel of the Karatoyft, 
which is shown in Van Den Broucke’s map of Bengal {circa 
1660) as flowing into the Ganges, and was, in fact, before the 
destructive floods of 1787, the main stream which brought 
down CO the Ganges the great volume of Tista water. South 
of the Padmk there is now no trace of any river bearing this 
name; and, since the main stream of the Tbta broke away 
to the east in 1787, the Karatoyft has gradually silted up^ 
and it is at the present day a river of minor importance, little 
used for navigation. 

Phuyhor. — River of Eastern Bengal, formed by the union 
of the KaratoyS and Halhflliil in Bogra District, in 24® 38' N. 
and 89® 29' E. It is subsequently joined by the Huitsigar, 
an offshoot of the Jamuna (2) ; and the united stream, after 
being further augmented by the Baxal and IchamatI (i) near 
Berft in Pkbna District, flows into the Jamunft (t). 

M^luai, The.— Great estuary of the Bengal delta, wbidi 
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conveys to the sea the main volume of the waters of both the 
Conne. GANGES and the Brahmaputra, and thus forms the outlet for 
the drainage of half India. The name is properly applied only 
to the channel of the Old Brahmaputra, from Bhairab BdzAr 
downwards, after it has received the Surma or BazEk from 
Sylhet, in 24** 2^ N. and 90^ 59^ £. ; but some maps mark the 
head-waters of the MeghnE as a small stream meandering 
through the centre of Mymensingh District, and joining the 
Brahmaputra near Bhairab BEzEr. At the present time the 
main streams of the Brahmaputra or Jamuna (2), and of 
the Ganges, unite at Goalundo in Eastern Benga^ and, under 
the name of the Padma, enter the estuary of the MeghnE 
opposite ChEndpur. The MeghnE proper runs almost due 
south, and forms the boundary between the Dacca Division 
to the west and the Chittagong Division. It nowhere flows 
between clearly defined banks; and it enters the sea in 
22^ 25' N. and 91^ 16^ £., after a course of 161 miles, by 
four principal mouths, enclosing the islands of Dakhin 
Shaubazpur, Hatia, and Sandwip. 

Character- The general characteristics of the MeghnE are everywhere 
istict. the same — a mighty rolling flood of great depth and velocity, 
sometimes split up into half a dozen channels by sandbanks 
of its own formation, sometimes spreading out into a wide 
expanse of water which the eye cannot see across. It is 
navigable by native boats of the largest burden, and also by 
river steamers all the year round ; but navigation is difScult 
and sometimes dangerous. At low tide the bed is obstructed 
by shifting sandbanks and snags ; and when the tide is high or 
the river is in flood, and especially when the monsoon is blow- 
ing, the surface often becomes too boisterous for heavy-laden 
river craft to ride in safety. The most favourable season for 
navigation is between November and February ; but even in 
those months the native boatman fears to continue his voyage 
after nightfidl. Alluvion and diluvion are constantly taking 
places eqpedally along the sea-board, where the antagonistic 
forces of liver and ocean are ever engaged in the process of 
land-makii^. In NoEkhEli District the mainland is steadily 
advancing mwards, while the islands fringing the mouth are 
annually being cut away and re-deposited in fresh shapes. For 
soaae years past tfae M^hnE has shown a tendency to shift its 
mm chnmstf fradtially towards the west 
Tksboie. The tMU fimm m m of the suipees those of lusy 

other IfM^iaii The regular rise of the tide is from 10 to 
zS fiset; and at spnng-tides the sea mdies upin a single wave, 
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known as the <bore.’ On the Meghnk the boie is no mere 
spectacle for admiration, but a justly dreaded das^ to boa^ 
men. It may be witnessed in its greatest development at the 
time of the equinoxes, when navigation is sometimes impeded 
for days together, especially when the wind blows from the 
south. Before anything can be seen, a noise like thunder is 
heard seawards in the far distance. Then the tidal wave sud- 
denly comes into view, advancing like a wall topped with foam, 
of the height of nearly 20 feet, and moving at the xate of 
15 miles an hour. In a few minutes all is over, and the 
brimming river has at once changed from ebb to flood-tide. 

A still greater danger than the bore is the storm-wave which Storm- 
occasionally sweeps up the Meghna in the wake of cyclones. 

These storm-waves alsa are most liable to occur at the break 
of the monsoons in May and October. In the cyclone of 
May, 1867, the island of Hatia was entirely submeiged by 
a wave which is estimated to have reached a height of 40 feet. 

But the ‘greatest of these disasters within the memory of man 
occurred on thq night of October 31, 1876. Towards evening 
of that day the wind had gradually risen till it blew a gale. 
Suddenly, at about midnight in some places, and nearer dawn 
in others, the roar of the bore was heard drowning the noises 
of the storm. Two and three waves came on in succession, 
flooding in one moment the entire country, and sweeping before 
them every living thing that was not lucky enough to reach 
a point of vantage. The destruction of human life on that 
memorable night is credibly estimated at 100,000 souls in the 
mainland portion of No&khftli District and on the islands of 
Sandwlp and Hfttia, or about 19 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation of these places. As usually happens in such cases, the 
mortality subsequently caused by cholera and a train of depen- 
dent diseases equalled that due directly to drowning. 

[A full account of this calami^ will be found in the Report 
on the Viza^apatam and Backergon^ Cyclones^ 1876.] 

IchAmati (1). — River of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal It 
flows through the south of the District, entering the Meghnk 
near Munshiganj. This even within Ustorical times was a 
large stream, and has no, less than five sacred bathing ghdts on 
its banks, at which the bathing ceremony takes place at the 
full moon in the month of Kfirdk, when a similar ceremony is 
performed on the Kaiatoyfi. This Ichftmatl seems to have 
been at one period, like the Ichimati of Nadifi and Jemxe, 
a continuation of the North Bengal IcBAMATi (r), from which 
it was cut off by the Dhaleswaif . 

S.Mk V 
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[For a discussion of the history of this river, see paragfaph 
as, Report on ike System of AgrUulture and AgricuUural Statis- 
Res of the JDacca I>istricty by A. C. Sen (xSpS).] 

Fenny (vernacular /’Arm ). — Biver of Eastern Bengal. Rising 
in 23® 20' N. and 91® 47' E., in Hill Tippera, it flows south- 
west, marking the boundary between Hill Tippera and 
the .Chittagong Hill Tracts, which it leaves at Rflmghar. 
Thence it flows west and south, dividing Chittagong from 
Noakhali on the north, and ultimately falls into the Sandwfp 
channel, an arm of the Bay of Bengal, in 22® 50^ N. and 
91® 27^ E., after a course of 72 miles. During its course 
through the hills it is of little use for navigation, as the banks 
are abrupt and covered with heavy grass jungle and bamboo 
coppices. The Fenny is of considerable depth during the 
rains, but is rendered dangerous by rapid currents, whirling 
eddies, and sharp turns; it is navigable by large boats through- 
out the year for a distance of 30 miles. It is joined on the 
right bank by the Muharl river ; and the Little Fenny, which 
flows almost directly south from its source in Hill Tippera, 
falls into the Bay close to its mouth. 

KarnaphuU. — River of Eastern Bengal. It rises in a lofty 
range of hills beyond the border of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
in 22® 53^ N. and 92^ 27^ E., and, after following a generally 
south-westerly course of xai miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal 
in 22® 12' N. and 9X® 47^ E., X2 miles below the town and 
port of Chittagong, which is situated on its right bank. As far 
up as Chittagong it is navigable by sea-going vessels, and by 
shallow-draught steamers as high as Rangamati, the head- 
quarters of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Large native boats go 
up as high as Kflsfllang, while small craft ply 14 miles farther 
up to the Barkal rapids. In the Hill Tracts it is known as the 
Kynsa Khyoung. The chief tributaries are the K&klang, 
Chingri, Kflptai, and Rankhiang rivers in the Hill Tracts, and 
the Hald& in Chittagong District; the latter empties itself 
into the main fiver from the north, and is navigable by native 
boats for 24 miles throughout the year. Besides those already 
ineiitioned, the principal river-side villages are Chandraghonfl 
and Rangonia. The Kamaphuli is largely used for floating 
cotton and forest produce from the Hill Tracts to Chittagong. 
The approaches to the mouth are lit by lighthouses at Kutub- 
dift and Norman’s Point, and the channels are buoyed by the 
Port Commissioners of Chittagong. 

Sangu.— ^River of Eastern Bengal. Rismg in the range of 
hills which divides Arakan from the Chittagoiq; Hill Tkacts^ in 
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***.? 3 ^ N. and 92® 37' E., it pursues a genetaUy northerly 
course over a rocky bed to Bandarban, from which place it 
takes a tortuous westerly direction through Chittagong District, 
and finally empties itself into the Bay of Beogal, in 22® 6' N. 
and 91® si' E., after a course of 168 miles. The Sangu is 
tidal as far as Bandarban, where its bed is sandy. Though 
shallow in ordinary times, during the rains it becomes deep^ 
dangerous, and rapid. In its upper reaches it is called by the 
hillmen the Rigray Khyoung, and lower down the Sabak 
Khyoung. It is navigable by large cargo boats for a distance 
of 30 miles throughout the year. The principal tributaries 
we the Dolu and Chandkhali, and the chief river-side village 
is Blhidarban. 

Mfitftmuhari. — River of Eastern Bengal. Rising in the 
range of mountains dividing Arakan from Chittagong, in 
21 ^ 14 N. and 92® 36' K., it flows north-west through the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and, turning westward as it leaves the 
hills, forms a broad delta as it pours into the Bay of Bengal, in 
45^ N. and 91® 57' E., after a course of 96 miles. It was 
up the mouths of this delta that the storm-wave of October, 
*® 97 » rushed with tremendous violence, destroying every living 
creature within its range. The delta is of Sundarban char- 
acter, consisting of groups of islets intersected by a network of 
tidal creeks and covered by mangrove jungle. This is rapidly 
being cleared ; the lands are being embanked to exclude the 
salt water, and the creeks are silting up, and rich crops of rice 
are grown with but scanty tillage on these virgin soils built up 
by river silt. The principal place on its banks is Chakirik, a 
good-sized village where there is a police station. 

Dibftng. — A large river which rises in the Himalayas and, 
after flowing through the hills inhabited by the MishmLs, falls 
into the Brahmaputra near Sadiyk, in Assam. Its course has 
neve^r been explored, owing to tlie difficulty of the country and 
the inhospitable character of the surrounding tribes. Bomjur, 
the most advanced British outpost on the north-east frontier, is 
situated on the left bank of the river, near the mouth of the 
gorge through which it debouches on the plains. 

DillSjig. — A large river which falls into the Brahmaputra 
a little to the west of Sadiyk in Assam. It flows through the 
hills inhabited by the Abors, and, owing to the difficulty of the 
country and the savi^ character of the inhabitants, its course 
has never been explored. The arguments in fiivour of the 
view that the Dihftng is identical with the Tsan-po of Tibet 
will be found in the article on the BaAHifAPUTRA. 

N 2 
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Dlliiiigy Noa. — ^River of Amin» which rises in the Sin^ho 
Hills, and flows west and then north, falling into the Brahma- 
putra east of Sadiyfl, in Lakhimpur District. Through a large 
part of its course it passes through jungle land, though here 
and there the villages of Phakials, Singphos, and Assamese are 
to be found upon its banks. It is not largely used as a trade 
router; but boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as Nihgru 
Samon’s village in the dry season and beyond the Inner Line, 
which marks the efiective limits of British jurisdiction, in the 
rains. 

Dibm (or Sonftpurt). — River of Assam, which flows from east 
to west through the southern half of Lakhimpur District, nearly 
parallel to the Brahmaputra, for about 100 miles, and Anally 
empties itself into that river just below the town of Dibnigarh, 
to which it has given its name. Of recent years the erosive 
action of this river has carried away valuable sites in the Dibru- 
garh bazar. 

Dihing, Burhi. — River of Assam, which rises in the P^tkai 
range and flows in a westerly direction through Lakhimpur 
District, till it falls into the Brahmaputra, after a course of about 
150 miles. Its principal tributaries are : on the right bank, the 
Digboi, Tipling, Tingrai, and Sesft ; and on the left bank, the 
Tirtp and Namsang. After leaving the hills, it flows along 
the southern border of the District past the important settlement 
at Mftfgheritft. It then winds through an outlying spur of the 
Assam Range, passes Jaipur, the site of an old cantonment, 
Nahorkhutiya, where it is crossed by the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way, and KhowSng; and during the last part of its course forms 
the boundary between the Districts of Lakhimpur and SibsSgar. 
Boats of 4 tons burden can go as far as Jaipur in the dry season, 
and above MSigheritft in the rains. At this time of year, 
small feeder^ateamers occasionally come up to Jaipur, to carry 
away the tea inanuflu:tured on the estates which are situated in 
the neighbourhood. Below Jaipur the floods of the river do 
some damage^ ikad steps are now being taken to repair an 
embankment constructed in the time of the Ahom RSjSs. 
The spiU water is, however, said to have a fertilizing effect, 
where the flood is not deep enough to injure the crops. The 
river is crbssed by two railway bridges and Ave ferries, and on 
the eastern border of the District is connected by a channel 
with the Noa Dihing. 

DtehlM^-r^River of Assa^ which rises in the hills inhabited 
by in dcp e nd istf Nflpp tribes, flows from east to west riirough 
SibsSgar Distzid; arid lUls into the Brahmaputra about 8 miles 
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north-west of Sibsigar town. Its approximate length is 140 
miles; and the principal tributaries are: on the right 
the Dimau and Diroi ; and on the left, the Taokftk and Safiai. 
Boats of 4 tons burden can proceed up the DisSi^ as &r as 
Dillighat during the rains, and to MohmSiSghftt in the dry 
season. Feeder-steamers visit the latter place in the lains to 
carry away tea. In the lower part of its course the DisSng 
passes through cultivated land, where its floods cause con- 
siderable damage. An embankment, 19 miles in length, 
been constructed along the left bank ; but this does not afford 
sufficient protection, and an extension of the work is under 
consideration. The river is spanned by a bridge on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway near the NamrOp station, and is crossed by 
eleven ferries. 

Dikho. — River of Assam, which rises in the hills inhabited 
by independent NagS tribes, and, after flowing north and west 
through Sibsagar District, falls into the Brahmaputra. Its 
total length is about 1 20 miles, and most of its course through 
the plains lies in ivell-populated country, Sibsagar and Nazira 
being the chief places on its banks. Boats of 4 tons burden 
can proceed up the river as far as Bihubar in the rains, and 
to Nazira, though with some little difficulty, in the cold season. 
During the rains a feeder-steamer plies between Nazira and 
the Brahmaputra two or three times a week. Prior to the 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway the Dikho was of 
considerable importance as a trade route, but some of the 
traffic has now been diverted to the railway. In the lower 
part of its coarse, floods do much damage, and protective 
embankments are now under construction. The river is 
spanned by a bridge on the Assam-Bengal Railway at Nftzir&, 
and crossed at eight points in the plains by ferries. 

Jh&nzi. — River of Assam, which rises near MokokchQng 
in the NSga Hills, and, after a northerly course through Sib- 
sigar District, falls into the Brahmaputra. Its total length 
is 71 miles, and in its course through the plains it forms the 
boundary between the subdivisions of SibsSgar and Jorh&t. 
In the dry season it becomes very shallow, but during the 
rains boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as the foot 
of the hills. Molasses, tobacco, salt, oil, and other articles of 
commerce are. brought up the river in the rains and sold or 
exchanged for betel-nuts. Tea used formerly to be sent down- 
stream to Jhdnzimukh, but most of it is now exported by rail. 
An area of about 30 square miles in the Simalugun mauza is 
injured by the floods of the river, but there are some com- 
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pensating advantages, as the silt is said to have a fertilizing 
effect The Jhfinzi is crossed by a bridge on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, and by four ferries. ^ 

Bhogdai. — River of Assam, which rises in the NSgS Hills, 
and, after a north-westerly course through SibsSgar District, 
falls into die Brahmaputra. In the'upper part of its course 
it is styled the Disai ; and the name Bhogdai is said to have 
first come into use at the end of the eighteenth century, in 
memory of a feast given to the labourers employed on the 
deepenii^ of the lower channel. Marifini, a considerable tea 
centre, and Jorhfit are situated on the left bank of the river, 
but there is not enough water in the channel to allow of 
its being used as a trade route. In the lower part of its 
course floods do some damage, and small protective works 
have been constructed. The silt is, however, said to have» 
a fertilizing effect. The river is spanned by both railway 
and road bridges at Marifini and Jorhfit, and is 8i miles in 
length. 

Sttbatmlii. — A great river in the north-east of Assam, 
which contributes to form the main stream of the Brahmaputra. 
Its source has never been explored ; but it is supposed to rise 
far up among the mountains of Tibet, and to flow for a long 
distance in an easterly direction before it turns south to break 
through the northern mountain barrier of the Assam Valley. 
It enters Lakhimpur District from the Miri Hills through 
a gorge of great beauty, and, still flowing south, divides the 
subdivision of North Lakhimpur into two almost equal por- 
tions. Before it reaches the Brahmaputra, it forms, together 
with the channel of the Luhit, the large island or ci^r known 
as Majuli, and finally empties itself into the main stream, at 
the western end of SibsSgar District. In the hills the bed of 
the river is greatly broken up by rocks and rapids ; but it is 
navigable by small steamers in the plains. Boats of 4 tons 
burden can proceed to the frontier of Lakhimpur at all seasons 
of the year, and small steamers ply twice a week to Badati in 
the cold season, and twice a month to BordeobSm during the 
rains. Tea, rubber, mustard, potatoes^ pulse, rice, canes, and 
timber are brought down the river, and gold can be washed 
from its sands, though all attempts to find the matrix of these 
deposits have hitherto proved fruitless. The river is too wide 
to bridge, except at an enormous cost, but it is crossed by 
eleven fisrries. 

Lwhit;— *A nape whicb is sometimes applied to the Brahma- 
putra in part of its course through Assam, and more pard- 
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cuUrly to the channd which separates the Majih.! fiom 
Lakhitiipur District 

Dhansiri (r). — River of Assam, which rises in the Nflga 
Hills and for a considerable distance forms the boundary 
between that District and Nowgong. At Dimkpur it enters 
Sibsagar District and flows north-north-east to GolSghftt, where 
it turns to the west and falls into the Brahmaputra after a total 
course of i8o miles. The upper portion of the Dhansiri valley 
is a plain of considerable width, shut in between the NSga and 
the Mfklr Hills, and covered with dense tree forest ; and, 
except in the neighbourhood of Oolaghat, the greater part 
of the course lies through jungle land. Boats of 4 tons 
burden can proceed as far as Golaghat in the dry season and 
Dimapur in the rains ; but, owing to the sparseness of popu- 
lation on its banks, the river, in spite of its size, is not largely 
used for trade. A small steamer runs from Dhansirimukh to 
Golaghat every week during the rains, and collects tea from 
the gardens in the vicinity. Canoes are floated down the 
river and cotton is brought down by Nagas in the cold season. 
The Assam-Bengal Railway crosses the Dhansiri at Bokajan, 
and there are five ferries at different parts of its course. 

Bhareli. — River of Assam, which rises in the Himalayas 
in the territory occupied by the Aka and Dafia tribes, and 
enters Darrang District through a gorge of great beauty. After 
debouching on the plaimi it flows in an easterly direction round 
a range of low hills, and then pursues a tortuous course with 
a generally southern direction to the Brahmaputra, which it 
joins about 8 miles above Tezpur, after a total length of 
160 miles. This, however, is a new channel ; the old course 
ran from Bamgaon to a point about one mile east of Tezpur. 
The principal tributaries are: on the right bank, the upper 
Sonai and Mansiri ; and on the left bank, the Diji, Namiri, 
upper Khari, Bar, and Dikrai. During the rains the Bhareli 
often overflows its banks, and the result is that for the greater 
part of its course through the plaids it flows by tree forest or 
uncultivated land. There are no places of importance on its 
banks, and this fact, coupled with the swiftness of the current, 
renders it of little use as a trade route. A ferry on the trunk 
road crosses the river, which, during the rains, is about 250 
yards in width at this point. 

Dhansiri (2). — River of Assam, which rises in Towan^ a 
province subject to lAflsa, and enters Dairang District a little 
to the north of Udalguri. From there it flows south-soutb-^t 
and falls into the Brahmaputra. At the place where the river 
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leaves the hills there is a deep pool called Bhairabkund* which 
is regarded with veneration by the people in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1902 the river chaxiged its course and entered Ihe 
bed of the Rowta, and since that date its floods have done 
some danmge in the Orang moMza. For the greater part of its 
course it flows through jungle^ and the total area of cultivated 
land afiected is comparatively small. The river is not used 
either for irrigation or as a trade toute» and its spin water is 
supposed to deposit sand, not silt 

Kalang. — An ofishoot of the Brahmaputra in Assam, which 
leaves the main stream about 10 miles east of Silghat, and, 
after a tortuous course of about 73 miles through Nowgong 
District, rejoins it oh the confines of KfimrOp. In the upper 
part of its course the Kalang receives the rivers which flow 
from the western watershed of the Mikir Hills, while the 
Kapili, with its affluents the Jamunil*and Doiang, the Barpani, 
and the Umiam bring to it the drainage of North Cachar and 
of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The Digru, another con- 
siderable river, joins it near its western mouth. Through 
the greater portion of its length the banks of the Kalang are 
lined with villages, the most important of which are iCaliabar, 
Samaguri, Puranigudaro, Nowgong, the District head-quarters, 
and Raha ; but at its western end the country through which 
it passes lies too low for cultivation, and the banks of the 
river are covered with dense jungle grass. A sandbank at 
its eastern end is a serious obstacle to traffic during the dry 
season ; but in the rains a steamer of low draught plies between 
Nowgong and Silghat, and carries away the tea collected at 
various centres. Country boats come up from Gauhati at all 
seasons of the year for the transport of mustard, which is 
grown in large quantities in this portion of the Province. 
In the dry season the Kalang is fordable at Nowgong and 
Raha, but after its junction with the Kapili there is always 
a considerable depth of water in the channel. Ferries have 
been established across the river at Kuwarital, Nowgong, Raha, 
and jagi. 

Kapili, — River of Assam, which rises on the northern slopes 
of the Jaintia Hills, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and, after 
a course of 163 miles, falls into the Kalang at Jagi, neur the 
western end of Nowgong District It receives the Doiang, 
which carries off the whole of the drainage of the extreme 
north of Cachar District, and, in addition to numerous other 
minor streams^ the Jamunl^ Barpini, and UmUUn or Kiling. 
A branch chiuin^ connects it with the Kalaog at Raha, 
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20 miles east of its main junction with that river. In the 
rainy season the Kapili is navigable by boats of 4 tons burden 
up to Panimur, the place at which it leaves the hills; but 
progress beyond this spot is checked by a barrier of Todc% 
over which the river is precipitated in a fine waterfall. During 
the dry season boats of this size cannot proceed farther than 
KS.mpur. In the hills the Kapili flows along a rocky channi^l ; 
in the plains its course is through low-lying land, and its 
are for the most part covered with dense jungle grass. Most 
of the hill trade, which consists of cotton, lac, and eri silk, 
comes down the Kapili to ChSparmukh, and is dispatched 
thence by rail or country boat to Gauhftti. The Assam-Bengal 
Railway crosses the river on a brick bridge 500 yards in length, 
but this is largely in excess of the actual breadth of the chaiuiel 
at most seasons of the year. The principal places on its banks 
are Chaparmukh, Jamunamukh, Kharikhana, and Dharamtul. 
The floods of this river do considerable damage. Efforts 
have been made by the villagers to protect their lands, by 
constructing an embankment for about 7 miles along the 
southern bank from Deonarikoli to. Magurgaon in the Sahari 
mauMa, 

Umifim. — River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi Hills, 
a little to the north of Maoflang, and flows along a deep and 
precipitous gorge near the station of Shillong. At Barpini 
it is spanned by a fine iron bridge on the cart-road between 
Shillong and Gauhkti, and from that point it flows north-east 
towards the Jaintia Hills. For some distance it forms the 
boundary between the KhSsi and the Jaintia Hills, and finally 
falls into the Kapili in Nowgong District, where it is known as 
the Kiling xiver, after a course of 81 miles. 

Digru (or Sonapuria).— River of Assam, which rises in the 
Khasi Hills, and flows north-eastwards into Kamriip District, 
emerging near the village of Sonapur, whence it is sometimes 
locally known as the Sonkpuria. It joins the Kalang' river, 
just above the junction of the latter with the Brehmaputra, after 
a course of 64 miles. In the Khasi Hills the Digru is known 
as the Um-thni. 

Barnadi. — River of Assam, which rises in the Himalayas 
and enters the valley of the Brahmaputra at 26® 13' N. and 
91® 48^ E. From this point it once formed the boundary 
between the Districts of KamrOp and Darrang, but the river 
has so often changed its channel that its present course is no 
longer recognized as the boundary. .Near the hills the Bamadf 
flows through forest and grass jungle, but farther south villages 
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appeur on the banks. The most important places are SonSri- 
khily where two small fiEurs are held, and Magamuri market 
in the Tfimulpur tahal^ which is situated about 4 miles from 
the Bamadi, but is a considerable centre of river-borae trade. 
A ferry plies throughout the year at Dumuoichaki on the trunk 
road. The river is largely used as a trade route, and boats of 
4 tons burden can proce^ as far as Sonkrikhiu throughout 
the year, and to M^murlgaon in the rainy season. It has 
a total length of about 100 miles. 

KhIskL — River of Assam, which rises in the KhSsi Hills 
a little to the west of Shillong, and flows north and west for 
120 miles to the Brahmaputra, which it joins near the western 
boundary of Kkmrflp DistricL The most important places on 
its banks are the Kulsi plantation and Chaygaon, a market in 
KAmrUp. The upper part of its course lies in jungle, but in 
the central portion of Kamrflp it passes numerous villages. 
It affords an outlet for the timber of the Kulsi plantation, and 
a certain amount of lac and obtton is brought down it from 
the hills. The trunk road crosses the Kulsi on two iron 
bridges at Kukurmkrft and Chaygaon. 

Manfta. — River of Assam, which rises in the Bhutto hills 
and enters the valley of the Brahmaputra at the point where 
the Districts of Kamrflp and Gofllp&ra meet. It once formed 
the boundary between these, but its channel is subject to 
frequent changes, and the greater part of its present course 
lies within Gofllpara. The principal tributaries are: on the 
right bank, the Makra, Dulani, Ai, Pomajan, Bhandura, and 
Koija I and on the left bank, the Cbaulkhofl. The banks are, 
as a rule, covered with jungle ; and the river is not much used 
as a trade route above its junction with the Chaulkhofl, though 
boats of 4 tons burden could probably go as far as Mowkhofl 
at all seasons of the year. Some damage is caused by the 
floods of an old channel known as the Mora ManSs. The 
total length of the Manas is about 200 miles. 

AL — River of Assam, which rises in Bhut&n and has a 
tortuous easterly course through Go&lpara District, till it falls 
into the Manas. Its principal tributaries are the Buri Ai and 
Ktolmukra, both of which join it on the left bank. For the 
greater part of its course the Ai flows through jungle land; 
but it is used for the export of rice, mustard, thatching>grass, 
and timber, and is one of’ the routes by which articles of 
mevebandise are conveyed into the interior. Boats of 4 tons 
buidan loan proceed as far as Kollagaon in the rainy and 
Chamugaon fti ihe dry season. The river, which is 95 miles 
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in length, is nowhere bridged, but is crossed by ferries in four 
places. 

Cti9.mp&niati«— River of Assam, which rises in Bhutan, and, 
after a tortuous southerly course through Goalpara District, 
falls into the Brahmaputra after a length of 125 miles. It is 
of considerable use as a trade route, timber and rice being 
exported down its course, whDe the ordinary stores of the 
village trader are carried up it into the interior. During the 
rainy season boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as 
GanibhgsU, but in the dry season cannot get farthet than 
Basugaon. The most important places on its banks arc the 
markets at Garubh3s9. and ChSpar K2b:ip3ra. 

Saralbh&ngft. — River of Assam, which rises in Bhutan 
and flows in a tortuous southerly course through Go3][)ara 
District, till it falls into the Brahmaputra. Its principal 
tributary is the GaurSng, which gives its name to the lower 
reaches of the river. Through the greater part of its course 
it flows through jungle land, but it is one of the recognized 
trade routes of the District by which timber and other forest 
produce are exported. During the rainy season boats of 4 
tons burden can proceed as far as Pfttgaon, north of the trunk 
road. The total length of the SaralbhangHi is about Si miles. 

Sankoah. — ^A laige river which rises in Bhutto, and at the 
point where it debouches on the plains forms the boundary 
between the Districts of GoalpSra in Assam and Jalpaigurl in 
Eastern Bengal. It then flows along the’ western boundary of 
the Ripu Duto, and at Maktaigaon divides into two branches- 
The western arm retains the name of the original river, and, 
after flowing through Jalpaigurl and Cooch Beh3r, rejoins the 
eastern branch, which is called the Gangadliar, near PataniSri. 
The combined stream is then known as the Dudhkumar and 
falls into the Brahmaputra below Dhubri. For the greater 
part of its course it flows through jungle land ; but it serves ar; 
a trade route, ‘down which timber, thatching-grass, and other 
forest products are brought. The river is nowhere bridged in 
Goglptoa, but is crossed by ten ferries. The total length is 
about 200 miles. 

Jinjirftm. — River of Assam, which rises in the Urpad ^/, 
Go3.1p<lra District, and flows through the southern portion 
of that District till it falls into the Brahmaputra, south of 
Kl3nikarchar, rfter a course of 120 miles. The most important 
places on its banks are Lakhipur, South S3lmara, and SingiinUri. 
Above SglmSra the country is under water during the rmns, 
and boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as Lakhipur. 
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In the dry season they cannot get beyond Smgimgri. The jriver 
serves as a trade route for the southern portion of GoAlpftra 
and the Garo Hills* 

Sursnft River* — River of Assam, ^giving its name to the 
southern of the two valleys which originally constituted that 
Province. It rises on the southern slopes of the great moun- 
tain range which forms the northern boundary of Manipur. 
From there it flows for about z8o miles in a south-westerly 
direction till it reaches British territory at Tipaimukh. The 
upper part of its course, where it is known as the Barftk, lies 
through narrow valleys shut in on either side by. hills that rise 
steeply from the river ; and for a short distance it forms the 
boundary between the Nfiga Hills and Manipur. At Tipaimukh 
it turns sharply to the north, and for some distance divides 
Cflchftr from Manipur in a line almost parallel to that taken 
by the river in its downward sweep. Near Lakhipur it turns 
west and enters CSchgr District, through which it flows with 
an extremely tortuous course till Sylhet is reached at Badar- 
pur. A few miles west of that place the river divides into two 
branches. One stream, known as the Surmft, flows near the 
foot of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills past Sylhet, Chhatak, and 
Sunamganj, and then turns again towards the south. The 
second branch is known at first as the Kusiyara, but after its 
confluence with the Manu it s^in divides into two branches. 
The northern arm, called the Bibiyana and afterwards the 
Kaini, rejoins the Surma on the borders of the District near 
Ajmiriganj. The lower branch of the Barak, resuming the 
name by which the river is known in Manipur and Cachar, 
passes Nabiganj and Habiganj, and falls into the Surma a little 
west of the latter place, llie total length of the Surma, 
measured along the northern arm of the river from its source 
to its confluence with the old stream of the Brahmaputra 
near Bliairab Bazar, is about 560 miles. The Barak receives 
numerous tributaries, the most important being on the north 
the JiRi, Jatinga, Bogapani, and Jadukata, and on the 
south the SoNAi, Dhaleswari, Singla, La^gai, Manu, and 
Khowai. In the upper part of its course it flows in a very 
deep channel, and, though rain in the hills often makes the 
river rise many feet in a few hours, it seldom overflows its 
banks* Lower down, where the bed of. the river is not so 
deep, its waters sometimes spread over the surrounding 
country, and the floods of both the Surma and the Kusiyara 
are said to do some damage. In a low-lying District like 
Sylhet, which receives an enormous rainfall, it is practically 
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impqissibie to confine rivers within embankments; and the 
only works of this nature constructed on the Surma are 
a small embankment along the north bank of the Kusiyara 
from Fenchuganj to Manikkona, and 'a raised road from 
Noakhali to Sylhet along the south bank of the Surma. 
Prior to the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, the 
Surma, with its numerous branches, was practically the only 
means of communication between Cachar and Sylhet and the 
outside world ; and it still takes a large share in the carrying 
trade of the country. During the rainy season, large steamers 
proceed up the Kusiyara to Silchar, while steamers of lighter 
draught ply between Silchar and l^khipur, and from Markhali 
near the western border of Sylhet past Sunamganj and Chhatak 
to Sylhet town. In the cold season the large steamers go to 
Chhatak,. and only small steamers can pass up the Kusiyara 
to Silchar, as at that time of the year there is very little water 
in the river. The surface of all the numerous channels of 
this river is dotted with native boats of various shapes and 
sizes at all seasons of the year, and in that part of its course 
where it flows through or in the neighbourhood of the hills 
the scenery is extremely picturesque. Its importance as 
a trade route has caused many local marts to spring up on 
its banks. The most important of these are — on the river 
prior to its bifurcation, where it is known as the Barak — 
Lakhipur, Silchar, Siy&ltek, and Badarpur, where it is spanned 
by a magnificent railway bridge. On the SurmO, or northern 
branch, are KOnairghat, Sylhet, Chhatak, Dwara BOzar, and 
Sunamganj ; while on the Kusiyara are Karlmganj, Fenchuganj, 
Balanganj, Manumukh, and Ajmiriganj. These are, however, 
only the more important centres of local trade. Throughout 
the whole of its course in the plains the banks of the various 
branches of the river are lined with villages, and there arc 
numerous markets of less importance. 

Jiri* — River of Assam, which rises on the southern sloi>es 
of the Baiail, and, after a southerly course ot 75 miles, falls 
into the Barak or SurmO. For nearly the whole of its length 
it forms the boundary between Cachar District and the State 
of Manipur ; arid it is crossed at Jirighat by a ferry, which is 
maintained for the use of travellers along the Silchar-Manipur 
road. The greater part of its course lies through hilly country, 
and there is very little cultivated land in the vicinity. The 
only traffic brought down by the river consists of forest produce 
and tea from a garden situated at Jirighat, about 5 miles above 
its confluence with the Barak. 
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SonaL — River of Assam, which rises in the Lusb^ii Hills, 
and, after a tortuous northerly course of 6o miles through 
Cflchftr District, falls into the Barak. As far as Maniarkhai 
it flows through jungle land, but in the lower part of its course 
its banks are fringed with villages. The most important of 
these are PalanghSt and Sonaimukh. Boats of 4 tons burden 
can proceed as far as Manilrkhal during the rains, but the 
river is not largely used as a trade route. 

Jfttingft. — River of Assam, which rises near Haflang in the 
North Cftchar hills, and flowing west and south falls into the 
Barflk. The hill section of the Assam-Bengal Railway has 
been taken up the valley of the jEtingS, the line running along 
the right bank of the river. In the plains the JltingSL passes 
near numerous tea gardens, and during the rainy season a 
small steamer goes up to Bftlftchara near the foot of the hills. 
The river is nowhere bridged, but is crossed by five ferries, 
and is largely used as a trade route. Barkhald Bazflr, Bfila- 
chara, and Dgmcharft railway station are the most important 
places on its banks. Its total length is 36 miles. 

Dhaleswari. — River of Assam, which rises in the Ltishai 
Hills, where it is known by the name of Klangdong, and, 
after flowing north for 180 miles, falls into the Barftk at 
Siyilltek in Cftchftr District Changsil, one of the earliest 
British outposts in the Lushai Hills, is situated near its right 
bank ; and the river is still used as a trade route as far as 
Sairang, a few miles from Aijal, the head-quarters of the 
Lushai Hills. At PollycharU the Dhaleswari enters CftchUr 
District, and from this point flows through the fertile Hail&- 
kfindi valley. During the rains small feeder-steamers proceed 
up the river as far as Kukicharil twice a week, and in the 
Ary season tb.m p\mce is taken by country boats. The river 
passes by numerous tea gardens and bazars, tbe most important 
mart being SiySltek. The banks arc steep and high, and the 
channel deep ; but the river is liable to sudden freshes, which 
occasionafly do some damage to villages in the neighbourhood, 
and smalt embankments have been erected on two or tliree 
gardens to prevent the spill water from injuring the tea gardens. 
The Dfaideswaei used formerly to run along the west side of 
the vidliey asut fidl into the BarflSt near Badarpur ; but one 
of the KadEiSri is said to have diverted its course close 

to mid this new diannet is known as the Kfttftklill. 

The dlt k ftevt completelsr cut off kom die 

wateni of tib tttiiksswari by an embatdtmefit, but the bed 
still eoolefaii a good deal ^ water, and between June and 
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Sejpt^her boats of 4 tons burden can proceed above Hailft- 
kftndl as far as AinSkhaU 

Singlft. — River of Assam, which rises in the Lushai Hills, 
and flowing northwards through the Kaifmganj subdiviaon of 
Sylhet District falls into the Son lake 45 miles from its source* 
On emerging from this lake it is known as the Kachuyfl, and 
joins the Kusiygrt, a branch of the Surmfl, a little to the east 
of Karlmganj town. In the upper portion of its course it flows 
through jungle land, very sparsely peopled ; but about 8 miles 
north of the Sylhet boundary it enters on an elevated tract, 
which has been planted with tea, and from there to its junction 
with the KusiySrS itr banks are fringed with villages and tea 
gardens. There being very little road traffic in^ Sylhet, the 
Singla is largely used as a trade route for tea, forest produce, 
rice, and other products of the country. During the rains 
boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as &r as Dullabcharfl, 
but even in the dry season traffic is carried on in light vessels, 
which are towed up-stream. 

Langai. — River of Assam, which rises in the hills to the 
south of Sylhet District, and flows north to within a few mQes 
of Karlmganj town. Here it turns to the south-west and 
finally disappears in the Hakaluki Aaor (depression). During 
the rainy season it is connected with the Kusiyftra branch of 
the Surma river, near Karlmganj, by a channel called the 
Natiakhai. On entering Sylhet, the river flows through a 
* reserved’ forest, part of vdiich has recently been thrown 
open to cultivation, and thmi through low billy country, 
planted out with tea, and from dtis point its banks are fringed 
with tea gardens and rillages. There is little wheded traffic 
in Sylhet, and the Langai Is largely used as a trade route for 
forest produce, tea, rice, cotton, mustard, mats, and other 
country products. During the rainy season boats of 4 tons 
burden can proceed as frur as Hathikirt tea estate ; in the cold 
season traffic is carried on in light vessels. The most impor- 
tant places on the banks of the Langai are Pathfirkflndi, 
NiUhn BizSr, Lfttu, and Jaldhub. Its total length is 73 miles. 

Mann, — River of Assam, which rises in the State of Hill 
Tippeia^ and, after flowing in a tortuous north-westerly course 
through Sylhet District, falls into the Kusiyflra branch of the 
Surma a little to the east of Bd4durpur. Almost die whole 
of its course in the plains ^ies through cultivated land, and it is 
largely used for the carriage of forest produce of all kindi^ tea, 
ric^ and oOseeds. Boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as 
fiur as the frontier erf HBl Uppers in the rainy season, but 
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during the dry season traffic is carried on in vessels of lighter 
draught The river passes a large number of local centres 
of trade, the most important of which are LalbSg and Maulavi 
B2z2lr. A little to the east of the latter place it receives a 
considerable tributary, the Dholai. The total length of the 
river is 135 miles. 

lUiowai. — River of Assam, which rises in the State of Hill 
Tippera, and, after flowing north-west through the Habiganj 
subdivision of Sylhet District, falls into the Barak near Habi- 
ganj. The river passes by numerous local centres of trade, 
thp most important of which are Muchikandi and Habiganj, 
and is largely used a:s a trade route. During the rains boats 
of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as Balia Bazar in Hill 
Tippera, and even in the dry season a vessel half that size 
can nearly reach the frontier of the District. The total length 
of the river is 84 miles. 

Bogapani. — River of Assam, which rises on the east of the 
Shillong peak in the Khasi Hills, and, after flowing west and 
south through the hills past Maoflang and Shelia, falls into 
the Surma at Chhatak in Sylhet District. In the lower part 
of its course it is an important trade route for the carriage 
of limestone, oranges, bay-leaves, and other products of the 
hills. The total length of the Bogapani is 52 miles. 

Jadukfttct. — River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi Hills, 
where it is known as the Kynchiang or Panatirtha, and after 
flowing west and south debouches on the plains of Sylhet. 
Here it divides into two main channels, that to the east being 
known as the Patlai and farther on as the Bolai, that to the 
west as the Piyain. Both of these branches fall into the 
Kangsa, and the united stream ultimately joins the Surma 
in Mymensingh District a little to the west of Habiganj. The 
river is largely used as a trade route, affording an outlet for 
the products of the Khasi Hills. During the rainy season 
it is often unable to carry off the enormous quantities of water 
precipitated in its catchment area, and considerable damage 
is then done by floods. The total length of the river is 120 
miles. 

Someswari. — River in the Garo Hills, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. It rises to the north of Tura station, and flows east 
as fiur as DarangirL Here it turns south and debouches on 
the plains of Mymensingh, through which it makes its way 
to the Kangsa river, 88 miles from its source. It is navigable 
up-stream 1^ * far as Siju, where further progress is barred 
by rapidsr. Valuable outcrops of coal and lime have been 
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discovered in the Someswari valley, but owing to difficulties 
, of ttanspoit they still remain unworked. In its course through 
the hills the river flows through gorges of great natural beauty, 
where precipitous cliffs are clothed with dense tropical vegeta- 
tion. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals. — A. system of navigable 
channels in the Twenty-four Paiganas, KhulnS, Backeigunge, 
and Fandpur Districts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal, ex- 
tending over a total length of 1,127 miles, of which about 
47 miles, including Tolly’s Nullah, are artificial canals, and 
the remainder are natural channels, mainly tidal creeks in the 
Sundarbans. These stretch eastwards from the Hooghly 
across the Ganges delta and afford means of intercommunica- 
tion between the mouths of tlie latter river. The channels are 
under the supervision and control of Government, and tolls 
are charged on vessels using the artificial canals. 

This is one of the most important systems of river canals 
in the world, judged by the volume of the traffic, which 
averages about 1,000,000 tons per annum, valued at nearly 
four millions sterling. The situation of Calcutta makes it the 
natural outlet for the Ganges valley; and this position has- 
been enormously strengthened by the construction of railways, 
but other measures were necessary to enable it to tap the trade 
of the Brahmaputra valley and to focus the rich traffic of the 
eastern Districts. The intermediate country is a maze df tidal 
creeks, for the most part running north and south but connected 
here and^thiere by cross-channels, wide near the sea-fooe but 
narrow and tortuous fiuther inland. These inland channels 
are constantly shifting as the deposit of silt raises their beds, 
while on the other hand the great estuaries near the 8earfiu:e 
are not navigable by country boats from June to October, 
^wing to the strong sea-breezes which prevail during the south- 
west monsoon. This system of canals was devised, therefore, 
in order to allow country boats to pass from the eastern 
Districts to Calcutta by a direct inland route, and the problem 
has been to keep the natural cross-channels clear of silt, and 
to connect them with each other and with Calcutta by a system 
of artificial canals. The channels have been in use for many 
years ; and it is along them that the rice,: jute, and oilseeds 
of ESast and North Bengal, the tea of Assam and CSchSr, and 
Ae jungle produce of the Sundarbatis pour into Calcutta, while 
they also carry the exports of salt, piece-goods^ and kerosene 
oil from Calcutta to those Districts. 

Before the opening of Tolly’s Nullah, boats could approclch. 
B.BB. o 
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Calcutta only by a route close to the sea-face which brorght 
them iuto the Hoogbiy by the BSrfttala creek, 70 miles below 
Calcutta; and this route was not only circuitous but was 
impracticable for country boats during the rainy season. The 
pioneer of die system was Major Tolly, who in 1777 canalized 
an old bed of the Ganges, from its confluence with the Hooghly 
at Hastings, a litde south ot Fort William in Calcutta, south- 
eastwards to GariyS (8 miles). From this point the canal 
(known as Tolly's Nullah) was carried east to meet the BidyS- 
dbail river at SSmukpotS, and thus gave access to ah inner 
route which leads eastwards from Port Caiming. In 1810 
a furdier step was taken to facilitate access to Calcutta. An 
<dd diannel dirough the Salt Water Lakes, east of the city, 
was improved and led westwards by what is now known as the 
BdiSgbOta canal in the neighbourhood of Sealdah. Between 
x8a6 and 1831 a new route was opened between Calcutta and 
the Jamunl livesr, following the same direct easterly coursh 
as the present BhBngar camd, the object being to relieve the 
pftssure'on Tolly's Nullah; a number of tidal channels were 
utilized and connected by six cuts to form a continuous east- 
ward route. The next step was to cut the Circular canal from 
Chitpur, paralldi with the Circular Road, to meet the old 
Eastern carud at BeliflghUa, and this was completed in 1831. 
These canals were still choked . by the increasing stream of 
traflfe ; and, in order to relieve them, the New Cut was opened 
in 1859, leading from UltSdSnga, a point on the Circular canal 
3 miles east of Chitpur, south-east to Dhapa on the Beliaghata 
canal. Blnally the Bfaingar channel was canalized in 1899 for 
a length of 15 miles, thus completing the inner channel which 
had been cnmmene^Jn 1831. 

The objective of tiiis system is Barisfil, the head-quarters 
of the great ri c e- g row i ng District of Backergunge, situated Z87 
miles east of Odcuttiu There are three alternative routes 
to BarisaL The one generally followed is alcmg tiie Bhlngar 
canal and Sibst river to Khulna, and thence by the Bhairab 
river to Ffrojpur and Bari^. An alternative route between 
Cateotta and KflUganj on the Ichamad river follows ToUjr’s 
Nnbah and the BidyfliSlail river to Pcnrt Canning and then 
strikes nort h w i tward . This is called the Outer rout^ and 
two ahaalBr alhamative routes braimh off southwards in Khulna 
PliWkt. The padu steamer route' follows the Hooghly river 
ns itor as the 3 iiflhlilt Gredt, and then turns east and north- 
eaiib alMflkit Ihk two aeiotits previoudiy described lO Pisojpor. 

ItW iidiB d hi tldi iqhier' h an important dumnd, known 
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as the Mfidftrlpur Bfl route, which connects the Kumar and 
Madhumatt rivers, and is used by jute-laden steamers during 
the rains; it shortens the journey between Khulnti and 
M^ldArlpur by 89 miles. The construction of this route was 
commenced in 1900, and has since been completed. The 
channel is being deepened and widened for the purpose of 
allowing steamers and flats drawing 6 feet of water to use 
the route during the jute season; and the question of still 
further improving it, so as to make it navigable throughout 
the year, is under consideration. The net revenue of these 
canals in 1902-3 was 1*4 lakhs, being 2 per cent, on the 
capital outlay, and the estimated value of cargo carried during 
the year was 497 lakhs. In 1903-4 the receipts amounted 
to 4 lakhs and the net revenue was 1*3 lakhs ; while the total 
capital outlay up to March 31, 1904, was yy-z lakhs. 

Banga (or Vanga, also call^ Sai^tata). — Ancient name for 
the deltaic tract of Bengal south of the Padrn^ river, and lying 
between the Bhflglrathi and the old course of the Brahmaputra, 
corresponding with the southern portion of what is now known 
as Eastern Bengal. It was bounded on the north by the old 
kingdom of Pundra. The inhabitants are described in the 
Raghubansa as pos^ssing many boats ; and they are clearly the 
ancestors of the Chandflis, who at the present day inhabit this 
part of the country. This tract gave its riauie to the Province 
of Bengal. 

B&rendnu — ^Ancient name given to the part of Eastern 
Bengal lying between the Mahanandft and KaratoyS rivers, 
and corresponding with the old kingdom of Pundra, and 
with the western portion of the modern Kajshahi Division. 
The name is said to have been conferred by king BallSl Sen 
in the eleventh century; and it still survives in the Barind, 
an elevated tract on the confines of Din 9 jpur, MSlda, K^jshflhi, 
and Bogra District^. 

Prftgjyotislia. — Subsec^uently called KSmarOpa, the name 
of an ancient kingdom which at the time of tne Mah&bhSrata 
comprised Assam and a great part of Northern and Eastern 
Bengal. It stretched westwards as fiur as the Karatoyfl river, 
and included a portion of Rangpur District It was ruled 1 ^ 
a successioa of princes of Mongoloid stock. 

Pundra.— Ancient kingdom in Eastern Bengal, whidi, 
according to Sir A. Cunningham, has given its name to Pflbna 
District It was bounded on the north-east by Prl^tisha or 
Kflmarflpa, on the west by the Mahinandfl river, on the east 
by the Karatoyfl, and on the south by the kingdom erf Bangs ; 

0 2 
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and it comprised parts of the modem Di^cts of Rangpur, 
Dindjpur^ Pumea, Mftlda, Rajshahi, Bogra, and Pabna. The 
capital may have been at Mahasthak or Pandua. This 
kingdom was in existence in the third century b.c., and Asoka’s 
brother found shelter there in the guise of a Buddhist monk» 
It was still flourishing in the seventh century, when Hiuen 
Tsiang travelled in India ; and it is mentioned as a powerful 
kingdom in the eighth century, and as a place of pilgrimage in 
the eleventh. King BallAl Sen gave it the name of BArendra, 
and it is the traditional home of the Pod caste. 

Laur. — The name of an old Hindu kingdom, which at one 
time occupied the north-western portion of what is now the 
District of Sylhet, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Gor or Sylhet 
proi>er was conquered by the Muhammadans in a. d. 1384, 
but Laur retained its independence for another two hundred 
years. One of the RajAs, named Gobind, was summoned to 
Delhi and there embraced the Muhammadan faith; and his 
grandson, Abid Reza, abandoned Laur and built the town of 
Baniyachung at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Under the Mughal empire the RAjfts of Laur were held re- 
sponsible for the defence of the frontier, and their estates 
were not actually assessed to revenue till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In 1765 I.aur came under the civil 
administration Of the British, with the rest of Bengal. 
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Rl^shfthi Division. — Division or Commissionership of 
P 2 astern Bengal and Assam, extending from the Ganges to the 
Himalayas, and lying between 23® 49' and 27^0' N. and 87^46' 
and 89® 53' E. It is bounded on the east by Assam and the 
Dacca Division, and on the west by the sub-province of Bihar. 
The Division was formerly part of Bengal and then included 
the District of Darjeeling; but in 1905 it was transferred to 
Eastern Bengal and A^ sam with the addition of Malda District, 
while Darjeeling was transferred to the Bhagalpur Division of 
Bengal. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at 
JalpaigurI To>vn. The Division includes seven Districts with 
area, population, and revenue as shown below : — 


Diitfict. 

AwtA ia 
•qaaremliea. 

Po|Mi 1 ation, 

1901. 

Current demand 
in 1003-4 for 
land revenue 
and ccMce, 
in thoueanda 
ofmpect. 

RSjshShi . 

DinSjpur . 

: : : 
Kanraur . 

Bogra 

l^bna 

Total 

I:§l 

3,96a 

3U93 

*,359 

1,839 

1,463,407 

1,567,080 

787,380 

884,030 

3,154,181 

854,533 

1,430.461 

I 3 ,a 2 

16,87 

9,08 

6,03 

* 3,*6 

6,06 

5 ,»« 

18,091 

9,130,07. 

67,63 


The population increased from 799559087 in 1872 to 8,280,893 
in 1881 and 8,609,007 in 1891. The density of population is 
505 persons per square mile, as compared with 474 for the 
whole of Bengal. Of the total, 62-4 per cent, were Muham- 
madans and 36*3 per cent. Hindus. The small remainder con- 
sists of Animists (103,633), Buddhists (6,352), and Christians 
(4,448, including 3,494 natives). About half the Hindus are 
the aboriginal Kfijbansis and Koch, and the great nj.ijority 
of the local Muhammadans are the descendants of converts 
from these tribes. 

The northern part of the Divisi n consists of a strip of sub- 
montane country, in JalpaigurI, running along the foot of the 
Himalayas. This tract contains large and valuable forests, 
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and the conditions are also very fiivoiiiable to the growth of 
tea; the area under this crop in Jalpatgurl was zsz square 
miles in Z903» and the out-turn in that year amounted to 
nearly 37 million pounds. The remainder of the Division 
forms part of the great Gangetic plain. The surface consists 
of recent alluvium, except in portions of Malda, RAjshahi,. 
Dinftjpur, and Bogia, which belong to an older and more 
elevat^ alluvial formation known as the Barind. More than 
half of the tobacco crop of Bengal is produced in Jalpaigur! 
and Rangpur, and jute is extensively cultivated in the south- 
east of the Division, while the rice of DinSjpur is well-known. 
The Division contains z8 towns and 3z,303 villages. The 
largest towns are Sirajganj (population, 23,zi4) and Rampur 
Boalia (2z,589). The chief place of commercial importance 
is the jute mart of Sirfljganj. A considerable amount of trade 
also passes through Sara, where the northern section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway meets the PadmS, or main 
stream of the Ganges ; Saidpur is the head-quarters of this 
section. Gaur and Pandua were capitals of the early 
Muhammadan rulers of Bengal and contain ruins of great 
interest ; Devikot, Ghoraghat, Mahasthan, and Sherpur 
also possessed some importance under Muhammadan rule, 
and many traditions of earlier times are associated with the 
ruins at these places ; but with these exceptions the Division 
contains few places of historical interest. 

Bonn- Rajshfthi District (the ‘royal territory’). — District in the 
fismtto ' so^^h’Westem corner of the Rajshahi Division, Eastern Bengal 
a£lriver* and Assam, lying between 24^ 7^ and 25^^ 3' N. and 88^ 18^ 
qrstem. ^nd 89® 2z'E., with an area of 2,593 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by DinSjpur and Bogra Districts ; on 
the east by Bogra and Pabna ; on the south and south-west by 
the Padma, or main stream of the Ganges, which separates it 
from Nadia and Murshidabftd ; and on the west by Malda. 

The District is composed of three entirely distinct tracts. 
The north-western portion, bordering on MSlda and Dinajpur, 
is elevated and undulatinj^ with a stiff red clay or quasi-laterite 
soil ; where not cultivated, it is covered with brushwood, inter- 
sperse with large tree^ the remains of an extensive forest. 
Along the bank of the Padmft or Ganges is a comparatively 
high and well-draine tract of sandy soil, while the central and 
eastern tkanas are a swampy depression, waterlogge and 
abounding in marshes; the rivers that once draine this tract 
have been cut in half bv the Padmk and their mouths have 
silted up. . 
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With the exception of the PADifiS whi^ fonns the southern 
boundary of the District, and of the Mahananda, whidi runs 
for a short distance along its western border, the river system 
is a network of moribund streams and watercourses, some of 
which are connected with the Padmft and others- with the 
Brahmaputra. The Baral is an offshoot of the Padmfi, which 
eventually mingles its waters with those of the Atrai; its upper 
channels have silted up, and from December to June there is 
now scarcely any current. The NSrad was formerly another im- 
portant branch of the Padmil, but its channel is now practically 
dry even during the rains. The chief representatives of the 
Brahmaputra system are the Atrai and the Jamuna. The 
former is navigable throughout the year by small cargo boats, 
the latter only in the rains. Another river, whose lower 
reaches are usually passable by country boats, is the Birftnai, 
which flows in an easterly direction through the subdivision 
of Nator. 

The District slopes slightly from west to cast ; its drainage 
{ > carried off not by rivers, but through a chain of marshes and 
swamps. The largest of these is the Chtalan hIl, into wmch 
the overflow from all the others sooner or later finds its way, to 
be passed on eventually, through an outlet at its south-eastern 
corner, into the Brahmaputra. 

The greater part of the District is covered with recent Geology, 
alluvium, consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course 
of the rivers, and elsewhere of fine silt consolidating into clay. 

The B9.rind, however, belongs to an older alluvial formation ; 
it is composed of massive argillaceous beds of a rather pale 
reddish-brown hue, often weathering yellowish, in which are 
disseminated kankar and pisolitic ferruginous concretions. 

Where the ground is not occupied with the usual crops of Botaoy. 
North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural vegetation. 

Old river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish 
current have a copious vegetation of Vallisneria and other 
plants. Land subject to inundation has usually a covering of 
Tamarix and reedy grasses, and where the ground is marshy 
Rosa involucrata is plentiful. Few trees are found on these 
inundated lands ; the most plentiful and largest is the hidjal 
{Barringionia acuiq^igula). There are no forests ; and even 
on the higher ground the trees are few and stunted, and the 
surface is covered by grasses, such as Imperaia arundinatea 
and Andropogon acUulatus, Among trees the most conspi- 
cuous is the red cotton-tree or somal {Bamiax moMarkum); 
the sissu {DtMergia Sissoo) and the mango occur as planted 
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or sometimes sdf-sown species. The villages are gener^y 
buried in thickets of semi-spontaneous and more or less useful 
trees. 

Famuu Tigers are occasionally found in the Bfirind and in the 
country sooth of the Chalanf Bll, but they are nowhere 
common. Leopards have gr^tly diminished in numbers in 
recent years. Fish abound in all the rivers, and the annual 
value of the Padmft fisheries alone has been estimated at 
s lakhs. 

Tempm- Mean temperature increases from 63^ in January to 85° in 

SSfiSiU April, May, and June. It is about 83^ during the monsoon 
mon^ falling to 72^ in November and 65** in December. 
The highest average maximum is 96® in April, and the lowest 
average minimum 51^ in January. The annual rainfall aver- 
ages 57 inches, of which 6*2 fall in May, lo-i in June, ii«7 in 
July, 10*4 in August, and 10*4 in September. 

Natard The earthquake of 1897 was very severely felt, especially in 

ea l a mi t id . Qf District Only 15 deaths were reported, but great 

damage was caused to property, and the total loss to Govern- 
ment alone was estimated at lakhs. Earth fissures occurred 
in many places, the roads were badly cracked, and the crops 
damaged by surface subsidences. 

Histoiy. Rftjshfihi must originally have formed^ part of the old 
kingdom of Pundra or Paundravardhana, the country of the 
Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan. Under the Sen 
kings this was known as the B&rendra BhUmi, a name which 
still survives in the Barind tract already referred ta Rajshahi 
presents an example of the process by which a native samn- 
dari has been moulded into a British District. Early in the 
eighteenth century it was granted by the Muhammadans to 
Rftmjiban, the founder of the Nator family. In 1728 the 
noMnddri of lUjshfthi extended from Bhagalpur on the west 
to Pacca on the east, and included a large subdivision called 
Nij Chakla R&jsbfthi, on the south bank of the PadmS, which 
stretched across Murshid£b&d and NadiA as far as the frontiers 
of Birbhfim and BurdwAn. RAjshAhi thus comprised an area 
of 13^000 square miles, and paid a revenue of 27 lakhs. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the Nator frtmily, the estate fell under 
the management of a woman, the celebrated RAnI Bhawani, 
whose charitable grants of rent-fiee land permanently im- 
poverished her ancestral possessions. After some years of 
direct management by Government officers, the RAnl’s adopted 
son was pe^tted in 2790 to engage for the whole District at 
a permaneiit assessment of 23 lakhs ; but the strict regulations 
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which were then introduced for the recovery of revenue arrears 
by sale of the defaulter’s estate were constantly called into 
requisition against the Rdjft, and parcel after parcel of his 
hereditary property was sold. 

Meanwhile another chain of circumstances was tending to 
dissolve the integrity ^of the original District. At first an 
attempt was made to administer justice through a single 
Collector-Judge and Magistrate with two assistants, one 
stationed at Muradbagh, near Murshidabad, and the other at 
the local capital of Nator. In 1793, however, a general re- 
distribution of Bengal into Districts was made, and the exten- 
sive tract lying south of the Padma was taken from the parent 
District and divided among the adjoining jurisdictions of 
Murshidabad, Nadia, and Jessore. The prevalence of crime 
in the remoter parts of the District rendered further reduc- 
tions necessary ; and in 1813 Ibe present District of Malda 
was constituted out of a neglected tract in the west, towards 
which Rajshahi, Dinajpur, and Purnea each contributed their 
share; Bogra was formed in a similar manner in 1821, and 
Pabna in 1832 ; and thus Rajshahi District assumed its present 
proportions. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,423,592 The 
in 1872 to 1,450,776 in 1881, but fell to 1,439,634 in 1891. 

It rose again in 1901 to 1,462,407, but the' growth since 1872 
is little more than 2 per cent Rajshahi is one of the most 
feverish Districts in Bengal, the unhualtliiest portion being the 
central and eastern tract of waterlogged country which has 
already been described. This area is notoriously malarious, 
and the mortality from fever has consistently been among the 
highest recorded in Bengal. The prevailing disease is malarial 
fever ; but cholera and dysentery also claim their victims. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 
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The two towns are Rampur Boaua, the head-quarters, and 
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Nator. The density would be far greater but for the fact that 
the District contains a large portion of the Bdrind and nume- 
rous marshes and lakes, including the Chalan Bll. In a belt of 
country running from north to south through the centre of the 
District the population is as dense as in almost any part of 
North Bengal. For the net increase the north of the District 
is entirely responsible. In the Bftrind the population has 
increased since 1872 by 25*6 per cent., and in the gdnja- 
growing thdnas (Naogaon and P^nchupur) by 59*3 per cent., 
while in the decadent southern and central thdnas there has 
been a decrease of 12*8 per cent. There has been an exten- 
sion of immigration to the BSrind on the part of aboriginal 
SantMs, MundAs, and Oraons, who are encouraged to break 
down and clear the jungle by the zandnddrs. They are 
allowed to occupy waste land rent free for three or four years ; 
and they then move on, leaving the fields they have brought 
under cultivation to be occupied by the less hardy local ryots, 
who would shrink from undertaking on their own account the 
irksome task of reclamation. There has been a considerable 
drift of population within the District from the unhealthy water- 
logged tract to the healthier and more prosperous thdnas in the 
Naogaon subdivision. During the cold season numerous pd/hi- 
bearers, earth-workers, and field-labourers visit the District, and 
thrir presence at the time of the Census caused a large, excess 
of males over females. The dialect known as Northern Bengali 
is the vernacular of the District. Muhammadans numbered 
1,135,202, or 77*6 per cent, of the populatipn, a proportion 
exceeded only in the neighbouring District of Bogra. Hindus 
(S^Sim) constitute the greater part of the remainder. 

The majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, and there 
can be little doubt that the majority of these, together with the 
functional groups of Jol&has (z 8,000) and Kulus (15,000), are 
descendants of converts from the Chand^l and Koch commu- 
nities, which are, after the Kaibarttas (66,000), still the most 
numerous Hindu castes in the District. Of the total population, 
73 per cent, are supported by agriculture, 12*7 per cent, by 
industry, 5-5 by^unskilled labour, and only 0*5 and 1*5 per cent, 
by commerce and the professions respectively. 

A Presbyterian mission bpgan work in 1862 and maintains a 
hospital and dispensary, an orphanage, and schools. The num- 
ber of native Christians in 1901 was 309. 

In the BSrind the only crop grown is winter rice ; but the 
grey sandy Aoil of the Gangetic thdnas supports a variety of 
cre^ and the black loam which is found elsewhere is also 
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eitranely fertile. In the two ihanoi of Naogaon and Plnchu- 
par the land is somewhat higher and the draiiiage less ob< 
stnicted than in the rest of the tract. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are as follows, chief agn 

areas being in square miles: — cultural 

statiatics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 
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Rice is everywhere the staple crop, being grow’n on 1,458 
square miles, or more than four-fifths of the net cropped area. 
The early rice is sown broadcast on comparatively high lands 
at the time of the spring showers, and is reaped from }uly to 
September. The better kinds of winter rice are first sown in 
nurseries, whence the seedlings are afterwards transplanted to 
low lands ; this crop is harvested in November and December. 
The coarser varieties of long-stemmed rice are sown in the beds 
of marshes and in very low-lying land ; the stem grows with the 
rising of the w'ater, and the grain reaches maturity about the 
end of December. The w^inter crop forms about 77 per cent, 
of the whole and the autumn crop about 18J per cent. ; while 
the spring crop grown on marsh lands contributes only a very 
small proportion of the total out-turn. Various pulses (215*6 
square miles) and oilseeds (149 square miles) are raised, 
chiefly from the autumn rice-fields during the cold season. 
In addition, wheat (97 square miles), barley, oats, tobacco^ 
sugar-cane, and maize are grown to some extent. Of the non- 
food crops, jute (131 square mile.s) is the most important. 
BeteMeafis exported to North Bengal and Calcutta. Indigo 
and mulberry used to be grown largely ; but the former has 
entirely disappeared, while the latter has for many years 
been declining, owing to the prevalence of silkworm epi- 
demics. In order to revive the silk industry, a sericultural 
school has been opened at KSmpur Boflliil, which supplies 
the Bengal Silk Committee with trained sericultural overseers 
and also trains rearers’ sons in the microscopical examina- 
tion of seed. The cultivation of gdnja is carried on in a 
small tract of 76 square miles in the Naogaon and Pftnehu- 
pur tkdnas^ which supplies not merely the needs of the whole 
of Bengal, but also those of Assam and of a part of the United 
Provinces ; some is also exported to Native States, and a small 
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quantity is shipped to London, whence it is passed on ta the 
West Indies. The area cultivated varies from year to year, the 
average being 8x9 acres with a normal out-turn of 6,952 maunds. 
The maximum area which may be cultivated in any year is at 
present fixed by the Government of India at 976 acres, but 
this limit is subject to periodical revision. 

. Little waste land now remains except in the Barind, where it 
is rapidly being reclaimed. Scarcely any use is made of the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, but in 1897 
advances were taken to the extent of Rs. 19,000. 

The local cattle are poor, probably on account of the defi- 
ciency of pasture and the absence of any attempts to improve 
the breed. Two very old fairs are held at Khetur and 
Manda. These are attended by from 25,000 to 28,000 per- 
sons, and take place in October and April respectively. 

Owing to the copious and regular rainfall and the annual rise 
of the rivers in the rainy season, artificial irrigation is rarely 
necessary, but it is occasionally practised on a small scale from 
the nearest tank or watercourse. 

Cotton-weaving is a decadent industry, but it still gives em- 
ployment to over 2,000 persons. Cotton cloths are printed and 
dyed at EAmpur Boalia. Copper, brass, and bell-mctal utensils 
are produced at Kalam and Budhpfira in the Nator subdivision, 
and pottery for domestic use and brick rings for earthen wells 
are also manufactured in the foriner village. Reed mats are 
made at Napgaon for local consumption. Silk is the most 
important industry of RAjshkhi, as well as of the neighbouring 
Districts of Mur^id&b8d and Malda, and silk-spinning and 
weaving have been carried on in the District for centuries. 
The East India Company established a factory at Riljshfihi in 
the eighteenth century, and in 1832 the Company had two 
factories, each the seat of a Commercial Resident ; the Resi- 
dency at R&mpur BoftliH was subsequently purchased by the 
firm of Messrs. Watson & Co. The out-turn of the several 
filatures was formerly as much as 400,000 lb. of raw silk, valued 
at 37 lakhs; but the average production for the three years 
ending 18994-1900 was only 96,684 lb., valued at 8*2 lakhs, 
and in 1903-4 the quantity manufactured fell to 67,790 ib. 
The bulk of the silk is exported to Europe, where it commands 
a ready sale at prices somewhat lower than silk from conti- 
nental MTorms; it is used largely in the manufacture of silk hats. 
Some of the native spun silk is woven into a coarse doth, 
called for local use. In 1901 there were three Euro- 

pean silk factories — at Sards, Kajla, and Sarail — each possess- 
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fall jndiordiiMte fihtnns ; and the industry supported bver 
4i/>oo persons. 

The bulk of the trade is with Calcutta, the chief exports Commeroe. 
being jute, rice, pulses, silk, and ganja^ and the chief imports 
European piece-goods, salt, sugar, and kerosene oil. The 
principal marts are Sultftnganj, Godagari, Rampur Boalia, 
and Chgrghftt on the Padmft ; Changdhupail and Gurud&spur 
on the Baral ; KRlIganj on one of the feeders of the Chalan 
Bll ; PrasAdpur on the Atrai ; and Naogaon on the JamunA. 

At LakshmanhAti an extensive business is done in the sale and 
hire of sugar-cane mills and evaporating pans. 

The northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway Railways 
intersects the District from north to south. Including 747 miles 
of village roads, the District contains (1904) 1,299 
roads, of which 42 miles are metalled. The most important 
are those leading from RAmpur BoAliA northward to NaohAta 
via BAya, eastward via Nator to Bogra and south-east to PAbna, 
north-westward to MAlda through GodAgAri, and northward from 
GodAgAri to DinAjpur. 

Road traffic is gradually increasing as the natural water- Water 
courses silt up ; but the rivers still provide the chief means of commimi- 
communication, especially during the rains, when there are few ” 
villages in the north and east of the District which cannot be 
approached by water. The daily steamer services which ply 
from Goalundo up the PadmA stop at ChArghAt, RAropur 
BoAliA, and GodAgAri for passengers and cargo, and a branch 
service up the MahAnandA river connects GodAgAri with 
MAlda. 

The fiunine of 1874 caused some distress, which was, how- Famine, 
ever, relieved by the import of gram. Relief works were again 
necessary in 1897, but only on a small scale. 

For general administrative purposes, the District is divided District 
into three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Rampur Boalia, 
Naogaon, and Nator. RAmpiu: BoAliA was formerly theiuff. 
head-quarters of the Division as well as of the District, but in 
1888 ^e Commissioner's winter head-quarters were transferred 
to the more accessible station of Jalpugurl. The staff sub- 
ordinate to the District Magistrate-Collector consists of an 
Assistant Magistrate-Collector, five Deputy-Magistrate-Col- 
^edors, two of whom are in charge of the subdivisions of 
and Nator, the others being stationed at head- 
quarters, fo ur Sub-Deputy-Magbtrate-CoUectors, two of 
whom m stattoii^ at Nator and two at NaogaoiL 

For civil work tinere are the courts of the District and 
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Civil ud Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of Mllda, of a Sub-Judge, 
and of four Munsifs, two being stationed at Nator and one at 
each of the other subdivisional head-quarters. The criminal 
courts include those of the Sessions Judge, District Magistrate, 
and the Assistant, Deputy, and Sub-Deputy Magistrates. The 
majority of the cases before the courts arise out of disputes 
about land. 

Land An account of the land revenue history has been included 
in the paragraph on the general history of the District. The 
current demand in 1903-4 was 10*26 lakhs, payable by 1,639 
estates, of which 1,592, with a demand of xo*i8 lakhs, were 
permanently settled^ 20 small estates were temporarily settled, 
and 27 were managed direct by Government. The average 
revenue per cultivated acre is K 0-13-11, or rather above the 
average of R. 0-13-2 per acre for the whole of Bengal. The 
revenue represents about 28 per cent, of the rental of the 
District. Rent rates vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre, the 
higher figure being paid for mulberry, sugar-cane, ganja^ and 
garden lands. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees: — 



1S80-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-t. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

9f»5 

13,96 

9»04 

13,7a 

' 10, a6 
16,33 

IP, 13 

16,46 


Local and Outside the municipalities of Rampur Boalia and Nator, 
local affairs are managed by the District board, with a sub- 

Mt, ordinate local board in each subdivision. In 1903-4 the 
income of the District board was Rs. 1,71,000, of which 
Rs. 90,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,64,000, including Rs. 79,000 spent on public woiks and 
Rs. 44,000 on education. 

Police and The District contains 20 thoftas or police stations and 2 out- 
posts. The force under the District Superintendent consisted 
in 1903 of 3 inspectors, 31 sub-inspectors, 30 head constables, 
and 402 constables. In addition, there was a nind police 
force of 319 iaffsAoh and 3,444 chanUdars. A C^txal jail 
at Rgmpur Bcilil has accommo&tion for 87a prisoners, and 
sub-jails at the other subdivisions for 30. 

Edocatioo. Rkjshibi is backward in educational matters, only / J 

cent of 0^ pcfM^ males and 0*4 femaW ftble 
to read and i«i^ m x9ox. The total numba> of pupils uod^ 
instruction increased from i4fa*7 in lo 81,423 in 
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1900-1, while 22,581 boys and 1,481 girls were at school in 
*903-4f bqing respectively. 20*2 and 1-3 per cent, of those of 
school-going age. The number of educational ii^tutions, 
public and private, in that year was 719, includhig an Arts 
college^ 35 secondary schools, and 664 primary schools. The 
expenditure on education was 1*73 lakhi^ of which Rs. 19,000 
was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 41,000 from District funds, 

Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and Rs. 70,000 from fees. The 
chief educational institutions are at RSmpur BoSliS, including 
the Rftjshabi College and the smcultural schooL 

In 1903 the District contained 17 dispensaries, of which MedicsL 
4 had accommodation for 64 iu-patients. * At these the cases 
of 103,000 out-patients and 748 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 3,038 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 40,000, of which Rs. 1,500 was met from Govern- 
ment contributions, Rs. 14,000 from Local and Rs. 7,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 12,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the munici|ialities of Vtccins- 
Rampur BoSlia and Nator. The number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated in 1903-4 was ,52,000, representing 36 per 
1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. viii 

(1877).] 

Rftmpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision 

of Rajsh&hi District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
24® 7' and 24® 43' N. and 88® 18' and 88® 58' E., with an area 
of 910 square miles. The subdivision consists of three por- 
tions. To the north-west is the Barind, an elevated and 
undulating tract ; along the Padma, which bounds it on the 
south, is a comparatively high and well-drained strip of sandy 
soil ; and to the east the land is swampy and waterlogged. 

The population in 1901 was 563,936, compared with 571,578 
in 1891, the density being 620 persons per square mile. It 
contains one town, Rampur Boalia (population, 21,589), the 
head-quarters; and 2,271 villages. The chief centres 6f com- 
merce are Godagari, Rampur Boalia, and Charghat on the 
Padma, which conduct a thriving river trade. A large annual 
fair is held at Khetur. 

Naogaon Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Rajdiahi 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24^ 
and 25® 3' N. and 88® 23' and 89® 10' E., with an area of 
867 square miles. The subdiviidon, which is intersected by 
the Atrai, contains much swampy and waterlogged land to 
the east of that river ; but to the north-west the country forms 
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part of the BSrind, an devated and undulating tract consisting 
of a stiff red clay covered with brushwood. The population 
in 1901 was 476,072, compared with 4 * 4 iS 4 S in 1891, the 
density being 549 persons per square mile. It contains 2,346 
villages, one of which, Naogaon (population, 4,092), is the 
head-quarters ; but no town. It is best known on account of 
the^gn^Vi produced in the Naogaon and Panchupur thdmis^ 
which supply the whole of Bengal and Assam and part of the 
United Provinces. A laige fair is held annually at Manda. 

Nator Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Rajshahi 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24*^ Y 
24° 48^ N. and 88^ 51^ and 89^ 21^ £., with an area of 816 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 422,399, compared 
with 443,511 in 1891, the density being 518 persons per square 
mile. It contains one town, Nator (population, 8,654), the 
head-quarters ; and 1,727 villages. With the exception of the 
Lftlpur thdna^ situated on the PadmS, most of the subdivision is 
a swampy depression, waterlogged and abounding in marshes, 
the largest of which is the great Chalan Bil. 

GodAgftri. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
RSjshfthi District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24® 28' N. and 88® 19' E., in the extreme west of the District, 
near the junction of the MahRnanda vrith the PadmS. Popu- 
lation (x'9ox), 235. It possesses an important river trade 
extending as far as the United Provinces, and is a station on the 
steamer route from DRmukdiA to Mftlda. A scheme is under 
consideration to connect GodSgRri by railway with Katihar. 

Khetur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Raj- 
shfthi District, Ekustem Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 
24^ N. and 88® 23^ E. Population (1901), 440. It enjoys 
a high repute for sanctity from its having been visited by 
Chaitanya, the great Hindu religious reformer of the sixteenth 
century, in whose honour a temple has been erected in the 
village. A religious fair held annually in October is attended 
by 25,000 persons. 

Mandft. — Village in the Naogaon subdivision of Rajshahi 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 46^ N. and 
88® 39^ E., on the west bank of the Atrai river. Population 
(1901), 356. It is the site an annual fair held in March or 
April on the occasion of the Hin<Iu festival, Sri RSm Nabaml, 
in honour of Rftm (the seventh incarnation of Vishnu). The 
fair is atlen4ed by about 25,000 people from all parts of the 
District: 

IlMgium Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
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Aw a in, ritoated in <4^ 48^ N» rad 88^ 57^ £., on the west 
hank nf the Januni river. Population (tpoiX 4»o92. The 
viilii^ denvies importanoe from being the centre of the gStfjm 
cuhmtion, rad near.y a lakh has been iqpent on the 
cdSoes rad storehouses. It contains the usual subdivisional 
otScm ; die sub-jail has accommodadon^for 18 prisoners. 

linliHr Town. — Head-<quarter8 of the subdivision of the 
same name in RftjshAhi District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 34^ 26^ N. and 89^ 1' £., on the north bank of 
die Nftrad river, on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal 
State Bailway, and on the main road from Rampur Boftlia to 
Bogrm. Population (x9ot), 8,654. It was formerly the capital 
of the District ; but owing to its unhealthiness (the town being 
built on low marsh-land reclaimed from the river), the head- 
quarters were transferred to lUlmpur Bralift. Nator is a 
compact town, clinging close round the palace of the Nator 
Rijis. This family rose into power in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and gradually obtained possession of most 
of the District ; but it has sines greatly declined. Nator was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income durii^ the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Ks. 24,200, and the expendi- 
ture Ks. 13,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 15,600, 
including Rs. 5,700 derived from a tax on pefsons (or property 
tax), Rs. 3,300 from a conservancy rate, and Rs. 3,000 from 
a tax on animals atid vehicles; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 13,400. Nator contains the usual subdivisional offices ; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 12 prisoners. 

RAmpor BoftllA Town. — Head-quarters of RftjsfaShi Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated Li 24* 22^ N« and 
88^ 36^ £., on the north bank of the Padmft. Population 
{1901), 2i;589, of whom 51 percent were Hindtj^, 48 percent. 
MusalrnSns, and 1 per cent Christians. Rkn^ur BoilUl has 
long been an important centre of the silk industry. It was 
frfst selected by the Dutch in the early part ot the ei|^teenth 
century for the establishment of a factory, and was subsequently 
for many years the head-quarters of an English Commercial 
Residency. The seat of administration was transferred here 
from Nator in 1825. The town is of modem growth, and is 
built for the most part on river alluvium. It was formerly 
liable to encroachment by the PadmS and suflered severely 
from inundations, from which it is now protected by an em- 
bankment running along the river bank for 6 miles. In recent 
years the river has receded firom.the town, and the con si d e rable 

B.MI. p 
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illMle' vMdi jt Ibrmerly enjoyed has declined; it has also 
ittflbed fiioni the decay of the Bengal indigo.indostry. Rampur 
Bolltl ipw comt ito tcd a municipality in 1876. The municipal 
moome duriog the decade ending xpox-s averaged Rs. 37,000, 
and' the espenditure Rs. 3x,ooo. In 1903-4 the income was 
^ of which Rs. x3,ooo was derived from a tax on 

petaoDs (or property tax), Rs. 6,000 from a conservancy rate, 
and Rs. 7,000 from a tax on vehicles, while Rs. x3,ooo rtpre- 
aented a giant received for medical purposes. The expenditure 
in the same year was Ra. 50^000. There is a Central jail, with 
aoconuDodatkm for 87s prisoners; the chief jail industries are 
dm manufimture of mustard and castor oils, twine, daris^ and 
Utensils of wood and bamboo. The Rajshahi College is a 
ftntclass Government college teaching up to the M.A. standard, 
with a collegiate school. Oriental classes, and a law department. 
It possesses endowments to the extent of Rs. 10,000, in addi- 
tion to whidi the Oriental classes are maintained from the 
Mdhsin fund. Boarding-houses attached to the college accom- 
modate X50 students. A sericultund school was opened in 
X897, where practical training is given to sericultural overseers 
mid the sons of silkworm-rearers. 

Bon- Dinhjpar IHstrict-^District in the Rajshahi Division of 
Eastern Bengal t^id Assam, Ijnng between 24‘'55'and 26®23'N. 

iShrim end 88^ 2' and 89^ xp' £., with an area of ^^,946 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north-east by Jalpaigurl; on the nortV 
west and west by Pumea ; on the east by Rangpur ; on the 
Bootb-east by Bo^; on the south by RSjshahi; and on the 
aoudi-west by Malda. 

The ooontiy is generally flat, but in the south of the District 
the derated tract known as the Barind rises in low undulating 
midges, some of wluch attain a height of 100 feet. Similar low 
Mis occur also in the north-west along the Kulik river. The 
country is intersected by numerous rivers, which run during 
(he 0^. season through comparatively deep and narrow 
channds> and are at this time easily fordable, but in the rains 
ow eifl pw didr banks in a succession of long, narrow marshes, 
llie uphnids of the Birind form a watershed, draining on the 
Btesl iniD the MaBANANni and on the east into the old Tista 
sben .The Niger b a tributary of the Mahinandi, forming 
the boundaiy be t we en Dinajpur and Pumea. The river bed 
k fodkf in ite upper leadtei^ but becomes sandy lower down, 
wherer it is luMglMe by boau during the rains; its 
fline^ trihiteiy ip die Kulik. Other important tributaries 
«r dm pe the Tlngui and Pflmahhabl, which 
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join it in MSlda District ; they ran through the day country 
along shallow valleys bordered by elevated clay ridges, and 
are navigable by large boats during the rains. The various 
channels of the TIsta still flowing through the District are 
now known as the Atrai, Jamuna. and KaratoyIL The Atrai 
enters Din&jpur on the north-east from Rangpur, and flowing 
due south passes into RkjshShi ; it Anally empties itself into 
the Padmft in Pftbna District, where it is known as the Baral. 

The Kaiatoyfl forms the eastern boundary of the District for 
50 miles. 

The greater part of the District is covered by recent alluvial Geology, 
deposits, consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course 
of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating into clay in the 
other parts of the plain. The BArind, which belongs to an 
older alluvial formation, is composed of argillaceous beds of 
a rather pale reddish-brown hue, often weathering yellowish, 
in which occur hankar aiid pisolitic ferruginous concretions, 
some found near DinAjpur town being of the size of pigeons’ 
eggs. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of Botany. 
North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural vegetation. 

Old river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish 
current have a copious growth of ValUsneria and other plants. 

Land subject to inundation has usually a covering of Tamarix 
and reedy grasses, and in some parts where the ground is 
marshy JRosa inoolmraia is plentiful. Pew trees grow on these 
inundated lands ; the most plentiful and larges., is the hidjaf 
{JBarrin^otua aoifangula). The District contains no forests, 
but a considerable portion is covered with scrub jungle, and 
there are several coppices of siU robustii ) ; the trees 

are, however, rather stunted as a rule. A great part of the 
surface is occupied by grasses, the commonest being Imferaia 
arundinaeea BXiidi Andrefi^gau ocUhI^ The bamboo, of which 
several varieties are found, is common throughout the District 
The most conspicuous trees are the red cotton-tree (Bambax 
malabariatm)^ jack-firuit tree {Artaearfus iniegtifoiia\ Eftgenia 
JamMama^ Zityphus fujmba, and the max^o, which are some- 
times fdanted and sometimes self-sown. 

Leopards are still very common ; and wild hog abound in Fsana. 
the tracts covered with scrub jungle and do much dai^e to 
the exopn. The District was once famous for its fish ; Ikt this 
is no longer the case^ and the local suf^ly has t^^ be supple- 
mented the importatioii of large quantities from Sara Ghat 
and Manihiif Gbit on the Ganges as well as from Pqrnea. 

F a 
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Snakes tie very oommoo, and niimeroiis deadis from snake- 
bite occor during the rains. 

Tempeim- There are no extremes of temperature. During the cold 
season westerly or north-westerly winds blow from the Himi- 
lajm, and the temperature is compmtively low, the mean 
b^g 66^. In January the mean minimum temperature is 49" 
After the southerly winds commence in March, the temperature 
rises rapidly, the mean being 75^ in March and 83^ in April, 
but the highest point (84^ is not reached till June. The 
highest mean maximum is 95^ in April Rainfall commences 
early and is exceptionally heavy after the commencement of 
the monsoon ; the average &11 is is«9 inches in June, 13-9 in 
July, ii«6 in August, and zi*4 in September, more than three- 
quarters of the annual frll of 63 inched occurring dining these 
months. The earthquake of 1897 was severely felt throughout 
the District and caused great injury to property. 

History DinSjpur is fomous for its antiquities^. In addition to the 

i^aeo- eighteenth-century temples at Kantakagar and GopSlganj, 

logy. many old tanks and ruined buildings are connected by legend 
with a remote past Tarpan Ghat, in the NawabganJ thana^ is 
still pointed out as the place where the Valmikl, the 
author of the Ramayana, lathed and performed religious rites 
(tarpaff ^ ; and a mound of bricks in the vicinity, known as 
STtakot, is the spot assigned by tradition as the home of 
Sfta, Rama’s exiled queen. Like other tracts, the country is 
piqnilarly identified with the Matsytidesa of the Mahabharata, 
under the rule of Virilt, at whose court the Pandavas took 
shelter during their exile ; some ruins near Ghoraghat are 
still known as * Virat’s cow-house.’ It subsequently formed part 
of Barendra and later of the kingdom of Paundravardhana, 
the countiy of the Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan. 

Dinajpur came into the possession of the Pal kings in the 
ninth century, and the stone pillars and copperplates which 
have been found here afford numerous traces of this dynastyi 
The name of Idahl Pal, the most powerful of the Pal kings, 
is still remembered by the people, a large tank beii^g called 
after him. The stone monoliA in the Dhibar the 
Budal pillar, and other Buddhist remains probably date from 
this period. At the bq^nniiy of the fifteenth century Raja 
Ganesh, a *Hindu and Hakim of Dynwij,’ who subsequent)^ 
became a convert to Islam and founded the Dinajpur Rij, 
rose to power, imd, defeating the Muhammadan king of Bengal, 

* Af ^mkikti Any ^ Imfia, voL xv ; E/igtypUig Mka, 

vel. il. ‘ 
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•ei2^ the throne in 1404. He reigned for ten yeeis, end was 
succeeded by bis son, Jabl-ud-din Muhanuuad SMOi. who^ 

Irith bis son Ahmad Shib, occupied die throne until 1442. 
Derlkot and Gboiighftt were important military stations in tibe 
time of the Mnghals;. 

When the District first came under British rule, it was 
notorious for the lawlessness of its inhabitants; and in order 
to csnable ^he administration to cope successfully with the 
dacoits who infested it» its limits were gradually circumscribed, 
and large portions of the modem Districts of Mftlda and Bogra 
were carved out of it. It was not, however, until recently that 
it was reduced to its present pro^rtions by the transfer in 
1896 of the MahSdebpur thdna to R&jshShi. 

The population of the present area increased from r, 430, 096 The 
in 1872 to 1,442,5x8 in i88r, 1,482,570 in 1891, andP«®Pl«- 
if5<^79o8o in 190T. DinSjpur has long been notorious for its 
unhealthiness, which was the subject of an official inquiry in 
1878, and the country-side is covered with the deserted sites 
of once flourishing places which have since relapsed into 
jungle. The birth-rate is considerably higher than the mean 
for Bengal, but the population is kept down by the havoc 
caused by the local malarial fevers, which in xgpz caused a 
mortality of 35-27 per thousand. In that year Dinijpur bad 
the heaviest fever death-rate iq Bengal^ while in each year 
of the preceding decade it was one of the six Districts with the 
highest recorded mortality from this cause. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 


Snbdivisioa. 


Nnmber of 

! 

g1 

till 


Towna 

1 

Dinijpnr . 
Thakurgaon 
BilugW . 

Diftrict total 

*,598 

1,171 

M77 

1 

3,aao 

*.990 

*•031 

<37.3*4 

543.08* 

386^30 


+ 4.Q 
-f a-a 
M-a 

. 

3.94® 

X 

7.84* 

».5*7.o8o 

03 

+ 5-7 

83.61* 


* Separate Sgnrei for the Dinajpor and Bllerghtt Mbdiviaiooe are not available. 
The total number in both eubdiYiaioas was 5^119^ 


The only town is Dinajpum, the headquaiteis. The density 
exceeds 500 persons per square uaile in the Dinijpur (531) and 
Tbikurgaon (5r6) thatuu, whde in the Pusi thana it falls to 
37s. The increase of 5*7 per cent during the last decade was 
abnoBt entirely due to iminigntion from other Districts to the 
Birind. Then is also mudi iminigatioa of a temporary 
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dwiactw fiom Bthir and the United Provinces. As nsoid in 
Nordi Bengal when the Rljbanri dement predominates, diere 
is a large pnqMnderanoe of males over females. The Northern 
dialect of Bengali is the vernacniar. Mnsalmans, vridi 776^737 
perscms, consdtttte nearly half the popolatimi, and Hindus, 
with 72^439 persons, 46 per cent; the renulnder consists 
chiefly of animistic imm^rants firom the Santil Patganas. 
and Rfljbansis or Kodi, who munber neatly half a million 

<^p** at a third of the entire District population, are doubtless the 
descendants of the aboriginal inbaUtants tH Nortbem Bengal, 
and the Muhammadans are probably derived mainly firom the 
same stock. The Santills, who have been steadily pushing 
their way northward nnce die bqiinning of the nineteenth 
century, and who are reclaiming die Birind, now number 
74,000. No less than 87 per cent. the population are 
supported agriculture^ a ratio which is eaceeded (in Bengal) 
only in the ne^hbouting Districts dt Jalpaigurl and Bogra ; 
the proportions of those dependent on industries (5 per cent.), 
commerce (0*3 per cent.^ and die profesnons (o>8 per cent), 
aro less than half the avenge for the whole of Bengal. 

A Baptist mission was founded in Dinijpur in 1804, but it 
mWont. has gained very few converts. The total number of luitive 
Christians in 1901 was only 737. 

General The soS in the north (rf die District is a light ash-coloured 
loam, which is very retentive of mmsture and genemlly 
produces two crops. Towards die south it changes into the 
stiS’ red day of the BSiind, whidi ordinarily bears but a single 
crop. 

Chief agri- The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are as follows, 
in square miles;— 

and princb 
pnl cropB. 


Dinijpur is one of the chief rice-growing Distikfe in Eastern 
Bengal, and - 1,797 square milps, or 86 per cent of the net 
crapped area, ate imder this staple. The winter rice is by 
fer the most important crop, covering neady 77 per cent of 
the net crapped uea. It is sown in marshy land in June 
or July, tiatuplBiitei^ and finally reaped in December. Early 
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rice is so^n broadcast in May and reaped in August 
September, but this and the spring crops are oomparattvely 
unimportant. Rape and mustard are laigely growi^ and jute 
has increased sixfold in the last seventy years ; it now oovm 
94 square miles, or 4i per cent of the cropped area. Th^ 
cultivation of sugar-cane has declined, but it still occupm 
about 39 square miles. 

The area under cultivation is being gradually extendedi Impme- 
especially in the BUrind, which is being reclaimed by the 
SantiUs. Little use has been made of the Land Improvement 
and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, except in 1893-3, whenpnetios. 
Rs. 6,000 was advanced under the latter Act owing to the 
partial failure of the crops. 

The local cattle are small and feeble, but large' importations CaiUt. 
take place from the western Districts, . the principal markets 
being the Kekmard and Alawakhawa fiiirs. 

Coarse gunny cloth is woven by hand, and matting is made. Am and 
Phofd^ a coarse but strong and durable striped cotton cloth, 
and a small quantity of a wild silk called tnM are also manu- 
factured, while reed mats are made in the north-west of the 
District 

The external trade is mainly with Calcutta, the chief exporta Conneroe. 
being rice, jute, and gunny, and the chief imports European 
piece-goods, salt^ kerosene oil, coal, sugar, and gunny-bags^ 

Large quantities of rice are also supplied to the neighteuring 
Districts, and to Nadia, Farldpur, and elsewhere; mustard 
seed and gram are imported from Pumea, and the latter is 
exported, chiefly to Jalpaiguif. The railway conv^ the bulk 
of the traffic, but a great deal of rice is carried by the Mahi- 
nanda river to the western Districts. The business in jqte 
and kerosene oil is for the most part in the hands of European 
firms. 

The northern section of the Eastern Bei^ State Railway lUilws,ys 
(metre gauge) traverses the eastern angte. of the District from 
south to north; the Bihar section leaves the main line at 
Parvadpur junction and runs westwards across the centre of 
the District, passing through Dinajpur town. Including 43 
miles of village tracks, the District contains 1,097 
roads, of which only aj miles are metalled. Th^ are all 
maintained by the District board. The most important are 
the Ganges-Darjeeling road which passes through Dinajpur 
town, and the main roads connectii^ Dinajpur with Pumcar 
Rangpur, Bogra, and Malda. 

Xhe famine of 1874 was severely fdt, the price of riceFawfas. 
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to 3 war* 5 ehittadcs p« npee. Sdicf ww a d bli jk i i 

m a bmA mah. 

DWrict FtoailariBiiltotwe pai po w die DiitrictiidirMrf into tiwto: 

MibdiHiiHMt wMft htod-qnuten at Dmijnrs, THAKUReAOir, 
•taff. ud BiuntGHAT. At Dmftjpmv mborfinate to the District 
MsghmifiCollector, are fae Dcpoty-CoUectors. TheTlOkiii- 
gwm end mbdhisioiis are each m diaige of a 

Dtpri^MivistnitoOdlector. 

CWIeto The chril cou rts fatdhide those ot the District and Sesrions 
Jadge^ of a Subjudge at Dini^ur^ who is also additional 
^ Suboidiaate Jn^ of Jalpaigurf, where he holds periodical 

siltiiigik and of five 'Mnnsifi^ of udiom two are statioaed at 
Dinl^nr and the others at BSluighlt^ Raiganj,and Thftkuigaon.. 
Orimiiial uuric is diq)Qsed of bf die courts at the Sessions 
Judges DirtrietMiigiatoate^ and the Deputy^lCagisttates. Dinfij- 
pur has an evil reputation fix gangs of dacoitSt and riots arising 
out of di^Nites about Isiid are oomaioa 
Las^ In 176s, dioitl7 before the British took over the adniinistra- 
tien of Ben^dr die revenue of the District as then con st i tu ted 
was settled at sfikkha This sum, however, was never realised; 
in the first jear of British rule (1765) it was reduced to 18 
lakfas^ and nine Tears later to 15 lakha In 1783 RAjS Devi 
a im b bdd a biBB of the three Districts of DinAjpur, Rangpui, 
and Umkpur, and fior that first mentioned be agreed to pay 
sf Ink ha His eaactions, however, drove the cultivatois into 
sriiellian^ and the assessment was again reduced to 15 lakhs, 
which toortined unaltered until dm Permanent Settlement in 
t793' Up to this date the greater part of the District had 
bm induded in dm Mamlitdan at the RAjA of DinAjpur ; but, 
owing to die nusmanagement of RAjA RAdha NAtb, ^ greater 
portion of his estate was sold in 1796 foe anears of land 
revenue. The current demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was ig'Si lakhs, payable by 763 estates, all of which are 
permanently settled except 3 small estates with a revenue of 
Rs. 54. The metage rale of rent is exceptiooally low for 
Bengal tnptt, being only Ra s-4-10 per cultivated acre. 
The prevailing rates vary in different pa^ of the District; 
ihey oidinaidy range between 8 annas and Rs. 3 per acre, 
but in aoase parts they do not rise above R. i-S, while in 
ot h ers thcgr occasionally lemdi Ra 4, and even Ra 6 and 
Ra 8 fipr the best jute and tobacco landa The incidence 
af herd'ievunua is R. 0-15-fi per acre; owing to the low 
rates of rent psavdenl^ this represents 44 per cent of dre 
wwtsT. a higher ptocshtage than dsewhere in Bengal piopca 
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The fbllowti^ teble diows the coUectkms of land teveaue 
and total revenue (principal beads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 




iSgo-t. 

igoo-L 


Land refenaa . 

Total levcnne. . 

16^4 

»«.59 

.1,90 

> 6.*4 

*0^03 

t 5 »ii 

ai,6i 


Outside the municipality of Dmajpur. local aflhirs aiel^lud 
managed by the District board and the local board at ThSkui^ 
gaon subordinate to it In 1903-4 the income of the District ment. 
board was Rs. x,46«ooo, including Rs« 82,000 derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,78,000, of which Rs. 88,000 
was spent on public works and Rs. 40,000 on education. 

The District contains 15 ihanas or police stations and Police and 
8 outposts. The regular force under the District Superin- 
tendent consisted in 1903 of .3 inspectors, 43 sub-inspectors, 

31 head constables, and 394 constables. There was, in 
addition, a rural police of 3x9 daffadan and 3,687 chamJadars. 

The District jail at Dinftjpur town has accommodation for 291 
prisoners, and sub-jails at ThSkurgaon and BtlurghSt for x8 
and 20 respectively. 

Education is very backward, though less so than in the Education, 
adjoining Districts, and of the whole population only 5-3 
per cent (9-9 males and 0*3 females) could read and write 
in 1901. Considerable progress has, however, been made of 
recent years. The total number of pupils under mstruction 
increased from xr,i88 in x88x-2 to 21,549 in X892-3 and 
23,960 in 1900-r, while 24,761 boys and 2,285 girls were at 
school in x 903-4, being respectively 20*2 and 2 per cent 
of those of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was x,o54, in- 
cluding 35 secondary and 998 primary schools. The total 
expenditure on education was x-24 lakhs, of which Rs. 9,000 
was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 37,000 from District funds, 

Rs. i,xoo from municipal funds, and Rs. 61,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 9 dispensaries, of which 3 Medical, 
had accommodation lor 50 in-patients. About 43f<’oo out- 
patients and 733 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and x,3i4 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 17,000, and the income Rs. 20,000,, of which Rs. 5,000 
was derived from Government contributions, Rs. 2,000 from 
Local and Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 
from subscriptioedk 
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Vaocinft- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality' of 
tion. Dinftjpur. In 1903-4 the numlm of persons successfully 
vacdnated was 40,0001 or a6 per 1,000 of the population. 

[F. Buchanan Hamilton, A Geographical Description of Dinaj- 
/tfr (Calcutta, 1833); Martin, Eastern India^ vol. ii (1838); 
Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vii ( 1876).] 
Dinfijpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 14' and 25® 50' N. and 89® 2' and 89® 19' E., with an 
area of 1,598 square miles. The subdivision is entirely alluvial 
with the exception of the Naw&bganj thana in the south, which 
lies within the BSrind, an elevated tract of undulating country. 
The populatbn in 1901 was 637,364, compared with 612,617 
in 1891 ; the density is only 399 persons per square mile. It 
contains 3,220 villages and one town, Dinajpur (population, 
13,430), the head-quarters; the next most important place is 
Raiganj, a large trading centre. Ghorachat possesses con- 
siderable historical interest, and throughout the subdivision 
are remains associated by tradition with a remote past. 

Thftkurgaon Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of 
Dinftjpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 40^ and 26® 23^ N. and 88® 2^ and 88® 39^ £., with an area 
of 1,171 square miles. The subdivision is an alluvial tract, 
through which several rivers pursue a southerly course. The 
population in 1901 was 543,086, compared with 531,408 in 
1891, the density being 464 persons per square mile. It 
contains 1,990 villages, of which Thakurgaon (population, 
1,658} is the head-quarters ; but no town. Two important fairs 
are held annually (see Nekmard and Alawakhawa). There 
is a fine temple at Kantanagar. 

Bftlurghftt Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of DinSj- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24® 55^ 
and 25® 32' N. and 88® 25' and 89® o' E., with an area of 
1,177 square miles. The northern part of the subdivision is a 
flat alluvial plain ; but to the south this merges in the Barind, 
where the ground is elevated and covered with brushwood, 
which is now yidding to the axe and plough. The subdivision 
was constituted in November, 1904, out of part of the old 
head-quarters subdivision. The population of this tract in 
1901 was 386,630, compared with 338,545 in 1891, the density 
being 328 persons per square mile. In the sparsely populated 
B&rind tract a rapid increase is now taking place. It contains 
2,631 vilAgei^ of which Balurghat is the head-quarters ; but 
no town. There are interesting historical remains at Devikot. 
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Alawakhftwa. — A celebrated fair held annually in October 
or November at Bftlia village in the Th&kuigaon subdivision of 
DinUjpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam (26^ 18' N. and 
88® 21' E.), on the occasion of the Rilsh-pQmima festival in 
honour of Krishna. The name is derived from the offerings of 
dried rice with which the god is worshipped. The fair lasts 
from eight to fifteen days, and is attended by about 85,000 
persons ; it is principally a cattle fair, but much miscellaneous 
trading is also done. 

Bftlurghftt Village. — Head>quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Dinfijpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 25® 13' N. and 88^47' on the east bank of tlie 
Atrai river. Population (1901), 2,331. It contains the usual 
public offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 20 prisoners. 

Bftrind. — Elevated tract in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
occup3ring a considerable area on the confines of the Districts 
of Dinftjpur, MSlda, BUjshahi, and Bogra. It derives its name 
from the old Hindu kingdom of Barendra. It belongs to an 
older alluvial formation than the surrounding country, and is 
composed of argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish-brown 
hue, often weathering yellowish, in which kankar and pisolitic 
ferruginous concretions frequently occur. It is covered in 
many places with a scrub jungle, the predominant tree being 
the sdi {Shorea rohusta\ It is now being reclaimed by the 
Sant9.1s, MundSs, and Oraons, large numbers of wliom have 
immigrated into this tract, attracted by tlic prospect of holding 
their new clearances rent free for a few years. As soon as rc;nl 
is demanded, they move on, leaving the fields they have cleared 
to be occupied by the less hardy local cultivators, who have 
not the energy to clear land for themselves. 

Devikot. — Ruins in the Balurghat subdivision of Dinajpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® ii' N. and 
89® E., on the left bank of the Purnabhaba river, and possess- 
ing great archaeological interest. According to legend, this was 
the citadel of Bannagar, the fortress of an Asur or giant known as 
Ban Raja. There are numerous Hindu remains in the shape 
of stone piUars and sculptures, and large mounds of brick ruins. 
The citadel is a quadrangle of x,8oo by 1,500 feet, surrounded 
by a high brick rampart, and enclosed on the south and east 
by a moat, which has been obliterated on the other sides by 
the POmabhaba river. On the west face of the citadel is a 
laige projection, which probably formed the outworks before the 
gate. In the centre is a great heap of bricks said to have been 
the Rljft’s house, and on the east face is . a gate with a causes 
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way, about aoo feet long, leading adross the ditdi into the city : 
this was in the form of a square with sides about a mile long, 
and was surrounded by a nimpart of brick and a ditch. Near 
B&nnagar are two great tanks known as the Dhal (* white ’) and 
the Kftla (* black ’) Dighi ; on the banks of the latter and in 
its .vicinity are a number of Hindu temples also connected by 
tradition with this ruler. 

In historical times Devikot was the northern capital of the 
Muhammadan governors of Bengal, and it was here that 
Muhammad-i-Bakhty 3 r Khiljl died in xso6, after his ill-fated 
expedition into Tibet. There are the ruins of a mosque and 
the shrine of a ptr or saint, named AUL-ud-dbi or Ata Ullah, 
said to have been the spiritual guide of Muhammad. An 
inscription in the mosque gives the date as 1x03, must 

therefore have been built immediately after the first Muham- 
madan conquest of Bengal. At the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was the site of a strong military and administrative 
outpost under AUt-ud-dln Husain. 

[Martin, jEasiem India^ voL ii, pp. 659-64; Reports^ Archaeo^ 
logical Survey of India^ voL xv, pp. 95-104.] 

Dln^jpur Town. — Head-quarters of Dintjpur District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 95^ 38^ N. and 
88^ 38^ E., on the east bank of the Pamabhabft just below its 
junction with the DhSp river. Population (1901), 13,430. 
Dinajpur was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 35,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 31,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 45 i 000, including Rs. 13,000 derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax), Rs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate, 
and Rs. 6,000 from a tax on vehicles. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 43,000. Two drains were constructed be- 
tween 1894 and X900 at a cost of Rs. 20,000. The town contains 
the usual public offices. The jail has accommodation for 291 
prisoners ; and the jail industries carried on are oil-pressing, 
carpet-making, hour-grinding, twine-making, cane and bamboo 
work, brick-making and n^Mf-grinding, and the preparation of 
treasury money-bags. A high school is managed by Government. 

Ghorftgh&t. — Ruined city in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25^ 15' N. and 89® 18^ E., on the west bank of the Karatoya 
river. Some ruins are connected by legend with Virat Raja of 
the Mahltbharata, in whose court Yudhishthira with bis four 
brothexs and wife found exile. There are also the remains 
of a stxoQg military and administrative outpost established 
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under Muhammadan rule at the end the fifteendi century 
by Ala-ud-d&i Husain. 

[Martin, Eastern India^ voL ii, pp. 678-81.] 

Kftntanagar. — ^Village in the Thakurgaon subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
as^ 43^ N. and 8^ 39^ E. It is the site of a line eighteenth- 
century Hindu temple to KantajI (Vishnu), the fomily god of 
the Raja of Dinajpur. The foundation was laid in 1704, but 
the finest portion was not completed till 1773 ; the temple was 
badly damaged in the earthqusJce of 1897. The place is much 
resorted to^ and an annual fair is held here at the time of the 
Rash festii^ in October-November. 

[Martin, Eastern India^ vol. ii, p. 628.] 

Heknuird. — A long-established fair till recently held annu- 
ally for a week in the middle of April in the village of 
Bhawfinandpur in the Thakurgaon subdivision of Dinajpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam (25^ 59^ N. and 88^ 16^ E.), 
near the tomb of a Muhammadan saint from which it takes 
its name. It is one of the largest cattle fairs in the Province, 
being attended by about 150,000 people from all parts of the 
country. Bullocks, principally from Bihar, are bought up by 
agents from Mymensingh and adjacent Districts ; ponies from 
the Bhutan hills, country-bred horses from Bihar, elephants, 
and camels are also sold in large numbers; and traders 
frequent the fair with miscellaneous articles of every description 
from the farthest comers of India. In recent years Govern- 
ment has prohibited the holding of this fair as a precaution 
against plague. 

PArvatIpar. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Dinajpur district. Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25^ 40' N. and 88^ 56' E. Population (1901), 1,787. It is 
an important railway junction, where the Assam and Bihar 
sections of the Eastern Bengal State Railway branch off east 
and west fix>m the main line. 

Raigas^. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
S5® 37^ N. and 88 ^ 9^ E., on the Kulik river. Population 
(1901), 901. Raiganj is an important trade centre, exporting 
a large quantity of jute. 

ThAkturgaoii Village. — ^Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26^ 5^ N. and 88^ 26' E., on the Tangan 
river. Population (1901), 1,658. It contains the usual public 
oflkes ; the sobgaQ has accommodation for 18 prisoners. 
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Lotm Jalpaigurf District*— District in the north-east of the 
(IguwtronT Difeion, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 

and hill ' 26® and 27® N. and 88® 20' and 89® 53' E., with an area of 2,962 
sywem^ square miles. It is bounded on the north by Darjeeling and 
the State of Bhut&n ; on the south by Din2ljpur, Rangpur, and 
the State of Cooch Behftr ; on the west by DinS.jpur, Pumea, 
and Darjeeling ; on the east the Sankos river separates it from 
the Goilpfira District of Assam* 

The District comprises two well-defined tracts, which differ 
alike in history and in administration* The older portion, 
which is known as the Regulation tract because it is ad- 
ministered under the ordinary laws and regulations in force 19 
Bengal proper, lies for the ipost part west of the Tista, though 
it comprises also the Patgr&m ihdna esaX of that riven It 
originally formed part of Rangpur, which it closely resembles* 
The continuous expanse of level paddy-fields is broken only by 
the groves of bamboos, palms, and fruit-trees which endrde 
the homesteads of the substantial tenant-farmers. In this tract 
there is but little untilled land, with the exception of an exten- 
sive and once valuable sal (S^rea rchusUi) forest of 6p square 
tmiles^ which belongs to the Raikat of Baikuntpun 

East of the Tteta, and hemmed in between the States of 
Cooch Bebfir on the south and BhuUn on the north, lies 
g strip of submontane country 22 miles in width, which was 
annexed from Bhutan in 1865, and is known as the Wssteris 
Durrs. This port of the District is flat except in the northr 
east corner, where the Sinchula Hills rise abruptly to a height 
of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet On an outlying spur of this range, 
2,000 feet in height, is buUt the military station pf BCxa, which 
commands one of the principal passes into Bhutin. 

The scenery along the foot of the mountains, where the great 
rivers debouch upon the plains, is very grand and beauttfiil, the 
blue outline of the Bhutftn range fonning a magnificent back- 
ground. The principid rivers, proceeding bom west to east, 
are the Mahananda^ Karatoya, TIsta, JaldhSkI, DuduyS, 
Mujnaii Torsa, KfiljSni, Ratdik, and Sankosh, which all flow 
down from the hills in a southerly direcdoti and ukimately dia- 
cbaige ibeir watms by vaiKHis channels into the Ganges or. the 
Brahmaputfa. I^y are ocmstantly changing thew 
nds, and ttie ip i ^t g y is everywhere, seemed by deserted river- 
beds. iFhe jalfliiifl, or Di-chu, drains the eastern slopes cif 
the Ridii In ig Oaijedtng District, oS which it forms the 
eastern boundary. It joins the Torsi in Rangpur District 
and the combui^ stream falls into the Brahinaputm J119 
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mouths. Though a wide river, the Jaldh§k& is very shallow 
and is fordable in every part during the winter months. The 
Duduy& and Mujnai, tributaries of the Jaldhilk&, are navigable 
throughout the year by boats of 2 tons as far as the Alfpur- 
Jalpaigurl road and Falakata respectively. The Torsg rises in 
the Chumbi valley of Tibet, where it is known as the Amo-chu, 
and flows through Bhut 3 .n; it is navigable by cargo boats 
during the rains. The Kaij^ni, which is formed by the com* 
bincd waters of the Alaikurl and DimS, after a course of a few 
miles enters the Cooch Beh^ State ; it is used to float down 
timber from the forests at the foot of the hills. The Raidflk 
rises near the Chumalhari mountain in Tibet. This river and 
the Sankosh, which forms the boundary between the Eastern 
and Western DuSrs, thus separating Eastern Bengal from Assam, 
flovr into the Brahmaputra a few miles below Dhubri. Both 
rivers are navigable by boats of 3 or 4 tons for a considerable 
portion of their course, but 5 or 10 miles before reaching the 
hills navigation is impeded by rapids. 

With the exception of the Buxa hills, the District is covered Geology, 
by recent alluvisd deposits, consisting of coarse gravels at the 
foot of the hills, sandy clay and sand along the course of 
the rivers, and fine sand consolidating into clay in the other 
parts of the river plain. The Buxa hills are composed of 
a series of beds named after them, which consist of variegated 
slates, quartzites, and dolomites, and are fringed on the south 
by low hills of Upper Tertiary strata. About half a mile west 
of Buxa copper ore occurs in greenish slate with quartzose 
layers, and copper ores are found also 4 miles north of Sftm 
Sing Tea Estate, close to the boundary between JalpaigurT 
ojid Darjeeling Districts. Masses of calcareous tufa occur 
along the base of the hills 

In the Regulation portion of the District and the south of Houny. 
ilie Duars the tree vegetation is sparse and rather stunted 
except in the Baikuntpur jungle, and the greater portion of 
the surface is covered with grasses, the commonest of these 
being Imperaia arundinacea and Andropogon acicuiatus. Among' 
the trees, the most conspicuous is the red cotton-tree (Bombax 
malabaricfim) ; the sissii {DaWergia Smoo\ mango, jack, plpat^ 
and tamarind occur as planted or sometimes self-sown species. 

The vi)lago.s arc surrounded by thickets or shrubberies of 
semi-spontaneous growth and weedy character. Areca palms 
are common, and bamboos thrive luxuriantly. Along the 

* F, R. Mallet, * Geology of Daijceling and Western DnSrs,* Jlfmeirs, 
'Ct9kgical Survty of India^ vol. ju, pt i. 
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aocth of the Dniis oe laige upland tracts of forest, part of 
whidi has been ^reserved* and is described below, declining 
(KMithwaids into plains tA heavy pass jungle. Many varieties 
of orchids bloom in the forests ; and there is a curious creeper, 
the pam lahra {VUis repanda)^ from whose stem water is 
obtained. 

Faswu The District is famous for its big game^ which indude wild 
elephant^ bison, rhinoceros, buflaloes, tigers, leopards, bears, 
wild hog, swamp deer {Cervus duvauctB)^ and sambar {Cfrtms 
umcffJbr). A few elephants are caught on bdudf of Govern- 
ment The number of rhinoceros, bison, and buflaloes has 
been rapidly decreasing; and to prevent their extinction, they 
are now protected in the ^reserved’ forests. Good mahseer 
(idling is to be had where the Jaldhakx; TorsS, Baidak, and 
Sankosh debouch fran the Himalayas. 

Tempeia- The temperature is rarely excessive ; the mean, which is 62^ 
ninfi^ in January, rises to 73® in March and 79® in April, but it does 
^ ‘ not readi its highest point until July and August, when it k 
^3®. The highest mean maximum is 90® in April, and the 
highest maximum recorded was Z03® in 1899. Rainfall is 
oxoeptionally heavy, the average varying from 122 inches at 
Jalpaigurl town to 209 inches at Buxa ; and the normal mean 
is 129 indhes, of whidi X2*3 inches occur in May, 25*6 in June, 
28*1 in July, 27*4 in August, and 21*4 in September. 

Nstnial In Septemb^, 1902, an exceptionally high flood caused 
caUmitief. gi^at damage in the tract between Jalpaigurl and Mandalghflt^ 
bounded on the east by the Tista and on the west by the 
railway embankment, and also in the MaynSgurl /aAsf/ between 
the DharUl and the Tista ; the roads and the railway embank- 
ment were breached, hundreds of cattle were drowned, and 
ten lives were lost In the earthquake of 1897 much dunage 
was done to roads by subsidence and the opening of deep 
fissures^ and many bridges and buildings were destroyed. 
Histoiy. In prehistoric times the District formed part of the powerful 
kiugdom of PraGJYOTIsha or Kflmartipa, as it was subs^uently 
called, which extended as far west as the Kaiatqyl. There 
b a fogend that a temple was originally erected on the site 
of the present temple at Jalpbs by a Rftjft named Jalpeswai^ 
ui whose day the Jalpes lingam first appeared. There are 
extensive lemainf at Bhitargarb, which is said, to have 
formed the capital of a Sudra king named Frithu. The Bengal 
Pll dynasty included this District in its dominions; and so did 
the JChen tUjft^Ndadhwaj, Chakiadhwaj, and NlUUnbar — 
of whom the first founded the dty of Kamatafur in CoqcIi 
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BehSLr. It subsequently formed part of the Koch kingdom 
founded by Biswa Singh; and when that kingdom fell to 
pieces, the western part was annexed by the Mughals. There 
was a long struggle for the possession of Patgr&m and Boda ; 
but at the beginning of the eighte&ith century they were 
nominally ceded to the Muhammadans, a cousin of the Cooch 
Behftr Raja continuing to farm them on his behalf. After the 
Muhammadan conquest it was included in the frontier faujdctri 
(magisterial jurisdiction) of Fakirkundi or Rangpur, and passed 
to the East India Company with the cession of the Diwani 
in 1765. 

The enormous area of the old District of Rangpur and the 
weakness of the administrative staff prevented the Collector 
from preserving order in the more remote parts, which thus 
became an Alsatia of banditti. In the year 1789 the Collector 
conducted a regular campaign against these disturbers of the 
peace, and with a force of 200 barkanddz blockaded them in 
the great forest of Baikuntpur. They were at last compelled 
to surrender, and within a single year no less than 549 robbers 
were brought to trial. 

Meanwhile the ljuars, or lowland passes, had fallen to the 
Bhotias, who found here the cultivable ground that their own 
bare mountains did not afford. I'hey exercised predominant 
influence over the whole tract from the frontier of Sikkim as 
far east as Darrang, and frequently enforced claims of suzerainty 
over the enfeebled State of Cooch Behar. They do not 
appear to have occupied this tract permanently, but merely 
to have exacted a heavy tribute, and subjected the inhabitants 
to the cruellest treatment. Cooch BehSr was delivered from 
the BhotiH tyranny by the treaty of 1773; but the Bhutan 
Duars, as they were called, remained for nearly a century 
longer In a state of anarchy. They were annexed after the 
Bhutan War of 1865 ; they were then divided into the Eastern 
and Western Duars, of which the former have since been in- 
corporated w'ith the Assam District of Goalpara. In 1867 the 
Dalingkot subdivision of the Western Duars, which lies high up 
among the mountains, was added to Darjeeling, and the re- 
maining part was in 1869 united with the Titaljfa subdivision of 
Rangpur to form the new District of Jalpaigurl. 

The permanently settled portion of Jalpaigurl, which incliules^ 
the old chaklas of Patgram and Boda and the old Raj ol 
Baikuntpur, has no history of its own apart from the pment 
District of Rangpur. Its boundaries are perplexingly inter- 
mingled with those of the State of Cooch Behar, to which; 

Q 
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we have seen, it bdonged until comparatively recent times. 
At the present day by fiur the wealthiest landowners are the 
MahUja of Cooch Behtr and the Raikat of Baikuntpur, who 
is deseeded from a younger branch of the same family. 
Archaeo- In addition to the old fort at Bhitargarh and the temple 
IpKX* nt Jalpes, there are the remains at Bod2L of a smaller fort 
about a mile square, supposed to be coeval with the fort at 
Bhitargarh. In the sou^ of the District, small forts, temples, 
and old tanks are numerous. 

The The populatioa increased from 417,855 in 1872 to 580,570 
P«>pl«» in 1881, 680,736 in 1891, and 787,380 in 1901. Though the 
figures for 1873 cannpt be accepted as accurate, there has 
been a continuous growth of population due entirely to the 
rapid development of the Western DuSrs; and in 1901 more 
than one>fifth of the population was composed of immigrants 
firom elsewhere. Malaria is always prevalent in the tarot) and 
in eight years of the decade ending 1901 Jalpaiguri figured 
among the six Districts with the highest recorded mortality 
from fever in Bengal- Spleen and goitre are common diseases, 
and the proportion of persons suffering from insanity and deafr 
mutism is hi|^er than in most parts of Bengal- 
The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below: — 



The two towns are JalpaigurI, the head-quarters, and the 
cantonment at Buxa. Outside these, more tlian half of the 
population are contained in villages with 2,000 or more 
inhabitants^ and only 13 per cent, in villages with a population 
of less than 500. The census village in this District was, 
however, mmly a territorial unit and did not correspond to 
the residential village. The latter, in fact, can scarcely be 
said to exist; for the country is divided into small farms each 
with its oentxal homestead, the residence of the former or 
jatdSr^ suxxounded the houses of his immediate relatives 
and perhaps an imdbr-tenant or two. In the north-west of 
the Dteict the conditions of the tea industry have given rise 
to large settlements of labourers, the average population of 
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wbich is over 3,000 souls. The density is very low; in only 
one thana does the population exceed 500 per square mile, 
and in only three more does it exceed 400. The Dufirs, which 
were very sparsely inhabited when first acquired, carry a smaller 
population than the rest of the District. Towards the west 
this tract has filled up rapidly owing to the extension of tea 
cultivation ; but in the east the population is still very scanty, 
and in the Allpur ikana it averages only 89 persons per square 
mile, b spite of an increase of 70 per cent, during the last ten 
years, lliere is a steady movement of the population from 
the west of the District towards the extensive tracts of cul* 
tivable land east of the Tista, and there is also an enormous 
immigration of tea-garden coolies from Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas ; Rfinchl alone supplies 80,000, chiefly Oraons 
and Mundas, and the Santal Parganas, 11,000. Many of 
these coolies are settling down permanently, either b the 
gardens or as cultivators and cart-owners, Ynit many return 
home at intervals. In the tea gardens on the higher slopes at 
the foot of the hills, Nepalese replace men from Chota Nagpur, 
and many of these also find a permanent home in the District. 
Numerous up-country coolies are mnployed on the roads and 
railways, but most of them return home at the end of the cold 
season. 

A corrupt dialect of Bengali, known as Rangpurl or RajbansI, 
is the language of the District, bebg spoken by 77 per cent, 
of the population ; Hindi is the vernacular of 6 per cent, and 
Kurukh of 7 per cent. ; Mech is spoken by over 20,000 persons, 
and Khas, Mundan, and Santall by more than zo,ooo each. 

This great diversity of languages is due to the large number 
of immigrants. Hindus (534*625) form 68 per cent, of the 
population, Muhammadans (228,487) 29 per cent, and Ani- 
mists 2 per cent., while the remainder are Christians or 
Buddhists. 

The proportion of Muhammadans has declined since 1872, Caftetand 
when Aey formed 34*6 per cent of U»e population. They are SSST 
chiefly Shukhs and Nasyas, and are, for the most part, converts 
from the aboriginal Koch and Mech races. Th^ still retain 
many beliefs and superstitions derived fix>m their ancestor^ 
and live on good terms side by side with the RSjbansis (Koch)^ 
to whom more than three-fifths d the Hbdu population 
belong ; it is, m not unusual to find Muhammadan and 
Rijbansi families dwelling together b the same homestead, 
although m separate houses. The Mech, a western branch oC 
the great KachSri tribe, number about 22,000, found chiefly in 

Q * 
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the Alfptir and F^kata thanas in the Duirs. These^ like 
their GSro neighbours, are a nomadic people, who live by 
agriculture in its simplest and most primitive form. No less 
than 89*4 per cent, of the population, or over 700,000 persons, 
are supported by agriculture— a very high proportion ; a sixth 
of these derive their livelihood from the tea gardens. Of the 
remainder, industries maintain 4-6, commerce 0*3, and the 
professions o*6 per cent 

Christian The Baptist Missionary Society has a branch in Jalpaigurf 
missions. Church Missionary Society carries on work among 

the Santal colony in the Aifpur subdivision, the Scandinavian 
Alliance Mission among the Bhotias, and the Free Church of 
Scotland among the tea-garden coolies. The number of native 
Christians in 1901 was 2,141. 

Gcncml The alluvial soil with which the greater part of the District 
t^con- covered is extremely fertile. In the low levels between the 
diiions. Tfsta and the Sankosh coarse rice, oilseeds, potatoes, castor, and 
areca palms grow abundantly. West of the Tista, a superior 
variety of jute, known as rajganja^ is grown, and also fine rice 
and wheat In the basin between the Tista and the Jaldhaka 
a hard black clayey soil is found, which yields excellent pasture 
and fine crops of tobacco. The ferruginous day of the uplands 
in the north of the Duars is exceptionally well suited to the 
tea plant 

Chief agri- The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are as follows, in 

square miles:— 

and princi- 
pal crops. 


The staple food-crop of the District is rice, grown on 1,017 
square miles, or 74 per cent of the net area cropped ; the 
winter rice, which is the chief crop^ covering 54 per cent of 
that area. The cultivation of the early rice, which is sown 
broadcast on high lands, begins in March. The early varieties, 
sown in March or April, are reaped in June and July ; but the 
greater j^rt is sown in April and May, and not reaped till 
August or September. The winter rice is sown broadcast in 
nurseries in May and June, transplanted from the middle of 
July to the middle of September, and reaped during December 
and January. After rice, tobacco is most widely grown, occupy- 
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ing 185 squm mae^ or neaily 14 per cent, of the culUvated 
area ; Jalpaiguil is, in &ct, after Rangpur, the chief tobacco- 
producing District in Eastern BengaL Jute cultivation is ex- 
tending rapidly, and in 1903 occupied 103 square miles. 

Mustard is al^ widely cultivated, and cotton is grown in 
small quantities by the Gftros and Mech on uplands at the 
foot of the Bhutftn hills. 

Tea is cultivated on isi square miles, or 9 per cent of the Tea. 
area under cultivation. This industry was introduced in 1874, 
and is carried on mainly by European enterprise and with 
European capital In 1876 there were thirteen gardens, with 
an area of 8x8 acres, yielding 29,530 lb. of tea. The cultiva- 
tion was very rapidly extended during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century; and by 1901 the number of gardens had 
increased to 235, with a planted area of 109 square miles, and 
an out-turn of over 31,000,000 lb. These gardens also pos- 
sessed an unplanted area of 355 square miles. In 1903 the 
number of gardens decreased to 207, but the gross yield in 
that year amounted to nearly 37,000,000 lb. Jalpaigurl has an 
important advantage over the tea Districts of Assam, as labour 
finds its way thither freely and no special laW is necessary to 
enforce labour contracts. The production of tea of late years 
has increased so much more rapidly than its consumption that 
there has been a heavy fall in prices, and the industry has 
suffered in consequence. 

The area under cultivation is extending rapidly in the West- lr>«r>rove- 
ern DuSrs, where there is still much cultivable waste ; the rates 
of rent are very low, and cultivators are attracted not only from turai 
the Mnas west of the Tista, but also from Rangpur and Cooch practice. 
BehUr State. Little use has beeii made of the Agriculturists' 
and Land Improvement Loans Acts ; during the decade ending 
1901-2 an average of Rs. 2,000 per annum was advanced 
under the former Act 

The local cattle are small and weakly, and no attempts have Cattle, 
been made to improve the breed. Pasturage is so abundant 
that in the northern th&fuu of the Western Dufirs rice straw is 
left to rot fields, while large herds of cattle from Bengal 
and Bhutan are brou^t to graze in the Baikuntpur jungle 
during the winter months. Fairs arc held at Aupua, Jalpbs, 
and Falakata. 

The soil for the most part derives sufficient moisture from Irrigatioa. 
the heavy lainfidl, but low lands arc in some places irrigated 
from the hill streams. 

Jalpaiguil contains extensive forestsi which are the .proper^ Foraes. 
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of Government. With the excqption of $ square miles^ of 
' protected ’ forests in the Government estates of F&Ukfita and 
MaynSgurl, which are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner, 
these are all ‘reserved’ forests under the management of the 
Forest department. The latter in 1903-4 yielded a revenue of 
Ks. 1,18,000. They are divided into the Jalpaigurl and Buxa 
divisions, the former comprising all the forests between the 
I'lsta and the Tors& rivers, with an area of 183 square miles; 
and the latter, those between the Torsft and the Sankosh, with 
an area of 308 square miles. The trees are of many different 
kinds, but there are five well-defined types : namely, scU {Shorea 
robustd)\ mixed forest without sdi\ mixed chi/auni (Sekima 
IVai/ickii) forest ; khair (Acacia Catechu) and sissu (Dalbergia 
Sirsoo) forest ; and savannahs. Of these the sd/ is the most 
important, and occurs either nearly pure or mixed with varying 
proportions of Dillenia pentagyna^ Cartya arbarea^ Sterculia 
vil/osa, ScMma Wa/iicAii, Terminalia tomentosa^ and T, be//erica, 
&c. The mixed forests are composed chiefly of Lagerstroemia 
parvifloray Callicarpa arboreUy Sterculia vilhsay Hymen trijugay 
and often Terminalia tomentosa and Albhzia» The chilauni 
type of forest is more clear of other subsidiary species than 
ordinary mixed forest, the chilauni being the predominant 
species and growing to a large size. Khair and sissu are found 
pure in the alluvial deposits of most of the large rivers. The 
savannahs, or large stretches of grass land devoid of trees, 
deserve mention both on account of their extent and their 
bearing on the work of fire protection. The sal forest belong- 
ing to tlie Raikat of Baikuntpur is now of little value, owing to 
promiscuous felling. The Rajbansis and Mech collect what 
little jungle produce there is, principally chiretta, lac, and bees- 
wax. Small quantities of long pepper (Piper hngum) are also 
collected by the Forest department. 

Mlncralb. 'I'he only mineral of importance is limestone, which is largely 
quarried in the shape of calcareous tufa along the base of the 
Bhutan hills. A small copper-mine at Chunabuti, 2 miles from 
Buxa, was formerly worked by NepSllese. Coal is found near 
BUgrakot, and u company ha.s been formed to mine it 
Arts a...i Gunny cloth of a very coarse quality is woven in the western 

manufac- of District. The lower classes also manufacture for 
home use a coarse silk (called endi) from the silk of worms fed 
on the castor-oil plant, and a striped cotton cloth called photd. 
Commerce. The development of the tea industry and the influx of a laige 
cooly popidation into the Duars, combined with the facilities 
of railway commuiucation, have given a great impetus to trade ; 
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•0(1 at the large markets which have qpnmg up in the neqlb* 
bomfaood of the tea gardens, die cnltiTator finds a ready 
market for his rice, vegetebles, and other produce There is 
also a fair amount of trade with BhutSiiy which been stimiF 
lated by the establishment of fairs at Falakata and AUrua* 

The chief exports to Bhutan are European piece-goods and 
silk, while timber and oranges |re the principal imports. The 
local supply of rice being insufiicienty consideimbie quantities 
are imported from Dinajpur; cotton piece-goods, machinery, 
corrugated iron, kerosene oil, coal and coke are tiso imported 
on a large scale. The tea, tobacco, and jute crops are all 
grown for export The tea and jute are railed to Calcutta; 
the tobacco trade b chiefly in the hands of Arakanese who 
export the leaves to Burma, where they are made into cheroots. 

The railways have now monopolised most of the trade; but 
fd/ timber is floated down from the forests of the Western 
DuArs and the Baikuntpur jungle to the Brahmaputra em nmA 
for StrAjganj, Dacca, and elsewhere; and tobacco^ mustard 
seed, jute, cotton, and hides are also exported by water to 
these markets, the chief centre being Baura. The upetream 
traffic is practically conflrjed to the importation earthen 
cooking utensils, coco-nuts, molasses, small quantities of di/ 
{Af^dica revaien(a\ and miscellaneous articles from Dacca and 
Farldpur. Apart from the large tea-garden markets and the 
fair of Jalpes, the principal trading centres are Jalpaigur! 

Town, Tititlya on the MahSnandA where the great north 
road enters the Dbtrict, Rajiiagar, SSldAnga, Deb^^j on the 
KaratoyA, Baura, Jorpokri, MaynAguri, FAlAkAta, Aiq^, and 
Buxa. 

The District b well served by railways. The western portion R«awayt. 
b traversed from south lo north by the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, which has iti> northern terminus just over the Darjeo- 
ling border at SDlgurl. The Bengal-DuArs Railway leaver the 
PArvatlpur-Dhubri branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
at LAlmanir HAt, and runs nortti-west thruiigh PitgrAm to 
Barnes GhAt, on the east bank of the Tista opposite Jalpiiguri 
town, where a ferry connects with the Esstero Bengal State 
Railway ; at Mai BAsAr it Wftircatcs, one branch running west 
through DAm-Dim to BAgrAkot, and another east to MAdAri 
HAt In the east the Gooch BehAr State Railway enters the 
Dbtrict at AlXpur and runs no^i to JaintL 

The Dbtrict mntming 877 miles of roads, of which ro6 nuletf Ros^ 
are by the Public Works department and the 

remamder by tbe Dbtrict' board. Of the latter, 34 miles are 
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metdled and 747 miles are unmetalled. There are 4^ 
so miles of village tracks. In spite of the improvement and 
increase in the number of roads during recent years, there is 
still a great deficiency in some parts of the DuSrs east of the 
Jaldhaka river, in which it is extremely difficult to maintain 
good roads owing to the heavy rainfall and the rapid growth 
of jungle. The principal routes are those which connect Jalpai- 
gorl town with Sillguii with the northern border via Dim-Dim, 
with a ferry on the Sankosh river, and with Allpur. The last- 
mentioned road is in very good order, being well raised and 
bridged, except at the larger rivers, which have ferries. The 
central emigiation road, which runs east from Dinijpur through 
Jalpaigurl District as far as Haldlbiri station and thence 
through the Cooch Behir State,"is an important feeder to the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. The board also maintains 
several important Provincial roads, including the Ganges- 
Daijeding road, which runs for z6 miles along the north- 
western border of the District from Titilya to Sillgurl, the 
branch-road fixmi Titilya to Jalpaigurl, and the road from 
Jalpaigurl to Pitgrim. There are So ferries, which, with six 
unimportant exceptions, belong to the District board, and 
bring in an annual revenue of Rs. 18,000 ; the most important 
me those over the Tista and Jaldhiki rivers. Of late years 
there has been a considerable decrease in the numbm of 
ferries, owing to the openir^ of the Bengal-Duirs Railway and 
to the bridgir^ of sixteen streams which formerly required 
ferries. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided 
into two subdivisions, Jalpaigur! and Alipur. The former 
is immediately under the Deputy-Commissioner ; he is assisted 
by five Dqmty-Magistrate^Dollectors, of whom two are employed 
exclusively on revenue work. The Allpur subdivision is in the 
charge of a European Deputy-Magistrate-Collector. The Mayna* 
gurl, Falikita,^ and Allpur circles in the settled tracts of the 
Dufirs are in charge of three Sub-Deputy-Collectors. Two 
Forest officers numage the Jalpaigurl and Buxa divisions, and 
an extra assistant Conservator is attached to the former 
division. 

Jalpaigurl forms, with Rangpur, the charge of a. single 
District and Sessions Judges and ihe Sub-Judge of Dinajpur 
is an add^onal $ub-Judge in this District The other civil 
courts me diose of two Munsifr at Jalpaigurl town and of the 
subdiviwoiial officer of Allpur, who is vested with the powers 
of a Mimsif within his subdivieioit The Deputy-Commissioner 
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has special additional powers under section 34 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Subordinate to him are three Deputy-Magis- 
trates at head-quarters, the subdivisional ofEcer of Allpur, aifd 
three benches of honorary magistrates, who sit at Jalpaiguil, 

Bodil, and Debiganj. As in other parts of Eastern Bengal, 
cases due to disputes about land are common, and dacoities 
are not infrequent. 

P^tgrftm, Bodi, and the Baikuntpur estate were permanently Ltad 
settled in 1793 as part of the District of Rangpur. The"^”®* 
Western Duars have been settled temporarily from time 
to time, the last settlement having been concluded in 1895. 

The current demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 7*53 
lakhs, of which Rs. 1,37,000 was payable by 82 permanently 
settled estates, Rs. 1,97,000 by 205 temporarily settled estates, 
and the remainder by 5 estates managed direct by Govern- 
ment. In the permanently settled portion of the District rents 
vary from Rs. 1-9 an acre, which is paid for cultivable waste, 
and Rs. 1-15 for once-cropped land, up to Rs. 9-2 for the 
best jute, rice, and homestead lands. In special cases higher 
rates are charged, Rs. 15 being sometimes paid for bamboo 
land and Rs. 24-4 for betel-leaf gardens or areca groves. In 
the DuSrs, where Government is the immediate landlord, rates 
rule considerably lower : namely, 3 annas for waste, from 
Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 1-6 for high land, from Rs. iS to Rs. 2 for 
low land, according to the situation with reference to markets 
and roads, and Rs. 3 for homestead land. In the Duftrs 
about half the area has been let out by the jotddrs^ 01 tenants 
holding immediately under Government, to chukdniddrs^ or sub- 
tenants, whose holdings have been recognized as pennanent. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 


— 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

I^d revenue . 


4.»3 



Total revenue . 

5.37 

7 .S 4 


13.49 


Outside JalpaigurI municipality and Buxa cantonm^t. Local and 
local affairs are managed by the District board, in subordina- 
tion to which a local board has recently been constituted at ment. 
Alipur. In 1903-4 the income of the District board was 
Rs. 1,35,000, of which Rs. 69,000 was derived from rates; 
and the e.Kpenditure was Rs. 1,21,000, including Rs. 84,000 
spent on public works. 
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Polioe and The District contains 1 1 thinas or police stations an^ to 
oiilpasta The force subordinate to the District Superintendent 
consists of 2 inspectors, 25 sub-inspectors, 29 head constables, 
and 287 constables* There is also a rural police of 2,467 
village watchmen, grouped in circles under 78 head watchmen. 
TBe District jail at Jalpa^rf town has accommodation for 
122, and a subsidiary jail at Allpur for 22 prisoners. 

Education. Owing partly to the sparse population and thd absence of 
regular village sites, education is very backward, and the 
proportion of persons able to read and write in 1901 was only 
5*9 per cent. (7 males and 0*4 females). Considerable progress 
has, however, been made. The total number of pupils under 
instruction increased from 3,582 in 1882 to 7,623 in 1892-3 
and 12,033 1900-1, while 13,013 boys and 935 girls were 

at school in 1903-4, being respectively 20*5 and 1*7 per cent, 
of those of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was 563, including 
15 secondary and 5x8 primary schools. The expenditure on 
education was Rs. 67,000, of which Rs. 23,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 20,000 from District funds, Rs. 750 
from municipal funds, and R& 22,000 from fees. The figures 
include one small school for aboriginal tribes at Buxa. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 8 dispensaries, of which 
4 had accommodation for 30 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 3^000 out-patients and 480 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 840 operations were performed. The expenditure 
was Rs. 22,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 3,000 from Local and Rs. x,6oo from muni- 
dpai funds, and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaocioa- Vaccination is compulsory only in Jalpaiguri municipality. 
In 2903-4 the number of successful vaccinations was 25,000, 
tepcesenling 32 pet 1,000 of the population. There is less 
opposition to infant vaccimtion than in most parts of Rasletn 
and Northern Bengal. 

[Martin, Eastern India^ vol. iii (2838) ; Sir W. W. Hunter, 
SiaHsHcal Account of Bengal^ vol. x (2S76); D. Sunder, Report 
on the Settlement of the Western Duars (Calcutta, 2895).] 
Jalpuiguii Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Jalpaigurl District, Eastern Bengal und Assam, lying between 
26^ and 27^ N« and 88*^ 20^ and 89^ 7^ E., with an area of 
1,820 square miles. The population in 1901 was 668,027, 
oompsied with 608,289 in 2891. It contains one town, 
Jau^aigur! (peculation, 9,708), the head-quarters; and 588 
villages. The density is ^7 persons per square mile, or 
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nicirj thnn three times that of the Allpiir subdivision. The 
general aspect of the subdivision is tliat of an extensive plain, 
undiversified by hills or any lai|(e sheet of water, but contain- 
ing extensive forests. The country is level and open, and is 
watered by several large rivers, including the Tista and 
JaldhUka. It comprises two totally distinct tracts. The 
Maynftgurl and D2m-Dim tMnas and the Dhupgftri outpost, 
which form part of the W estern Duars acquired from Bhutan 
in 1865, are rapidly increasing in population and prosperity on 
account of the expansion of the leu industry ; while the popu- 
lation of the western thdnas^ which are permanently settled 
and originally formed part of Rangpur/ is declining. I'herc 
are interesting ruins at Bhitargarh and Jalpes. The chief 
centres of commerce are Jalpaiguri town, TitSiya, Baura, and 
MaynagurT. 

AHpur Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Jalpaiguri 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26® 24' 
and 26® 51' N. and 89® 3' and 89® 53' £., with an area of 
1,142 square miles. The subdivision is a level strip of country, 
Htersected by streams that deboucli ftum the mountains, and 
containing large stretches of forests ; but in the north-east the 
level surface is broken by the Sincluila hills, which tower 
abruptly from the plains. The population in 1901 was 119,353 
compared with 72,447 in 1891. It contains the military 
cantonment of Buxa (iK>pulation, 581) and 178 villages, of 
which Alipur is the head-quarters. The subdivision forms 
pait of the Western Duars, and, owing to the introduction of 
tea cultivation, has developed ver)’ rapidly since its acquisition 
from Bhutan; but it is still sparsely populated and has a density 
of only 105 persons per square mile. The chief markets are at 
Allj)ur, Buxa, and Falakata. 

Du&rs, Western. — A tract in the north-east of Jalpaiguri 
District, E.astem Bengal and Assam, lying along the foot of the 
HimSlayas, and including some outlying spurs, with an area 
of 1,862 square miles. Together with the Fiastem Du.^rs 
and the KS^limpong subdivision of Darjeeling District, it was 
annexed in 1865, as the result of the Bhutan War. I'he 
country slopes from north-west to south-east, and is intersected 
by numerous rivers and hill streams which drain the Himalayas. 
Along the northern boundary a series of well-wooded plateaux, 
rising to between 1,200 and 1,500 feet, form the contuH:tiiig 
link between the mountains and the plains. The soil— a reddish 
loamy clay, in places of great depth — the climate, and the rait. 
fall, which amounts to 180 inches in the year, are all admirably 
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adapted to the growth of the tea plant, which now covers these 
plateaux for a distance of 30 miles east of the Tista as far as 
the Daina river. East of the Dain.a the absence of water 
renders the uplands unfit for tea cultivation, and 'reserved' 
. forests take its place. At the foot of the plateaux stretches 
a belt of grass jungle, which gradually gives way to the ordinary 
cultivation of the plains. The closest tillage is to the west 
between the Ttsta and JaldhakS, where rich fields of rice, 
mustard, and tobacco stretch up to the Cooch Behar boundar>*. 
Owing to the development of the tea industry the population, 
which was very sparse when the tract was first acquired, is fast 
increasing, and the settlement of land for ordinary cultivation 
is also progressing rapidly ; the rates of rent are very low, and 
cultivators are attracted, not only from the thdncis west of the 
''rista, but also from Rangpur and the Cooch Bebar State. 

The Western DuSrs were roughly settled after annexation, 
and, with the exception of the forest land and the tea gardens, 
underwent resettlements in 1874-80 and in 1S89-95, the 
demand being fixed on the last occasion at 3^ lakhs, for a 
period of fifteen years in the case of four thanas^ and for ten 
years in the case of AmbSlri-FalakHta. The average holding of 
a jotddr is 38*6 acres and the incidence of revenue per acre on 
the whole area is R. 0-15-7, or, if calculated on homestead 
and cultivated land only, Rs. i-io. The average holding of 
an under-tenant is ti« 4 acres and of a sub-under-tenant 4*8 
acres ; the rent paid per acre by under-tenants is Rs. 1-5, or, 
if calculated on homestead and cultivated land only, Rs. 1—14. 
The demand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
was 4-19 lakhs and Rs. 27,000 respectively. The chief seats of 
trade are at A Li pur, Buxa, Falakata, and Maynaguri. 

[D. Sunder, Report on the Settlement of the Western Duars 
(Calcutta, 1895).] 

AUpur Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in jRlpaigurl District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26® 29' N. and 89® 32' E., on the north bank of 
the KfiljUni river. Population (1901), 571. Allpur is an 
im]X>rtant .seat of trade on the Cooch BehSr State Railway, 
and is connected by road with Jalpaigurf and Buxa. An 
annual fair is held, lasting for a month from the middle of 
February, at which agricultuxal produce and stock are exhibited 
and prixes given. The station contains the usual public 
buildings; the subsidiary jail has accommodation for *2 pri- 
soners. Allpur is the head-quarters of a detachment of the 
Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles. 
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Baiira. — ^Village in the head<quaners subdivision of Jalpai- 
gurl IMstrict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in sb*’ 15^ N. 
and 89^ 5^ £., on a small tributary of ^e Tista. Baura can 
be reached by boats of 30 or 40 tons burden all the year 
round, and is the principal river mart in the District, whence 
large quantities of tobacco, mustard seed, jute, cotton, and 
hides are exported by water to Sirftjgapj and Dacca. Baura 
is also served by the BengaUDu&rs Railway. The population 
in 190X is not known. It was included for census purposes 
in mauza Sibrlm, the population of which was 5,x57- 

Bhitargarh. — Ruins of an ancient city in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Jalpaiguri District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26° 27' N. and 88® 37' E. The city is supposed 
to have been founded by one Prithu RftjS, whose date is 
unknown, but who probably preceded the P8l dynasty of the 
ninth century. It apparently comprised four separate en< 
closures, the innermost being the palace. It was 4% miles 
in length by 2 or 2^ in breadth. It is surrounded by several 
moats, there being on one side no less than six ; and it con- 
tains a large tank, known as the PrithwI-sul with the 

remains of ten masonry ghats. , Prithu Rftjg is said to have 
eventually drowned himself in this tank, in order to avoid 
pollution from the touch of the Kichaks, who had invaded 
his country from the north. The Talma river on the west 
was utilized to fill one of the moats. These ruins arc de- 
soribed hy Buchanan Hamilton in Martin’s Eastern India^ 
vol. iii, pp. 433“4^- 

Buxa.— Cantonment in the Allpur subdivision of Jalpaiguri 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® 46^ N. 
and 89® 35^ E., on a small gravel plateau 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, in a valley in the lower range of the Bhutan hills. 
Population (1901), 581. Buxa commands one of the principal 
passes leading into Bhutan and lies on the trade route from 
that State, whence ivory, wax, wool, musk, rhinoceros’ horns, 
cotton cloth, ends silk doth, blankets, honey, and brick-tea are 
imported and purchased by local merchants, who either pay in 
cash or give in exchange rice, tobacco, English cloth, betel- 
nuts, &C. Large quantities of indigenous wool, both from 
Bhutan and through Bhutan from Tibet and Central Asia, 
enter India throu^ this channel for export to Europe. The 
cantonment, which was established during the Bhutan War 
in 1865, consists of a rough fort to which three pickets are 
attached on spurs at a higher elevation. A detachment of 
Native infantry is stationed here. Water is obtained froni 
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two perennial streams, one of which issues from the base of 
the plateau. The average annual rainfall of 209 inches is 
the highest recorded in Bengal. 

Chotft SinchnUl. — Peak in the Sinchukl range, in the 
AlTpur subdivision of Jalpaigurl District, Eastern Itengal and 
Assam, situated in 26° 48^ N. and 89^ 34' £., alK>ut 7 miles 
north of Buxa cantonment and separating British from Bhutan 
territory. The elevation is 5,695 feet above sea-level. 

F&lftkftta. — ^Village in the AlTpur subdivision of Jalpaigurl 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^ 31^ N. 
and 89^ 13' £., on the east bank of the Mujnai river within 
a mile of the Cooch Beliar boundary. Population (1901), 
287. Falilkata is an important market, at which some of the 
best jute, tobacco, and mustard grown in the Dukrs arc sold. 
It lies on the main road between Jalpaigurl and Allpur, and 
the river is navigable to tliis point by boats of 2 tons through- 
out the year. An annual fair lasting for a month is held in 
P'ebruary. Agricultural produce and stock are exhibited for 
prizes, and the fair is visited by a large number of Bhoti&s 
and by merchants from all parts. 

Jalpaigurl Town. — Head-quarters of Jalpaigurl District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26*^ 32^ N. and 88^ 43^ E., 
on the right bank of the Tfsta. Population (1901), 9,708. 
The town, though small, is prog»’essive, and is the chief dis- 
tributing centre in the l^Istrict. It is served by the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, while Barnes Ghat on the cast bank 
of the Tista, opposite to the town, is a station on the Bengal- 
DiiArs Railway, and the smaller marts and the lea gardens 
are supplied by its traders. Jalpaigurl was constituted a 
municipality in 1885. The income during tlie decade ending 
x90Z'-2 averaged Rs. 20,000, and the expenditure Rs. 18,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 30,000, including Rs. 9,000 
obtained from a tax on persons (or property tax) and Rs. 7,000 
from a conservancy rate \ and the expenditure was Rs. 25,000. 
Rs. 24,000 has been spent on a drainage scheme, for which 
an estimate of Rs. 30,000 has been sanctioned by Government. 
Jalpaigurl is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of the 
RSjshfthi Division, an Inspector of schools, an Executive 
Engineer, and of the Deputy-Conservators of Forests in charge 
of the Bitxa and Jalpaigurl divisions ; it is also the head- 
quarters of a detachment of the Northern Bengal Mounted 
Rifles. The > town contains the usual public offices. The 
District jaiP has accommodation for 122 pri^ners, who are 
employed* in oil-peessii^s, twine and rope-weaving, stone-break- 
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ing, canc-work, and dal and rice-husking, the products being 
disposed of locally. The chief educational institution is a 
high school maintained by Gk>vernment, with syo pupils on 
its rolls. 

Jalpes.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Jalpai** 
gurf District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 36^3i^N. 
and 88^ 52' £. Population (1901), 2,088. It contains a 
temple of Siva, which was built on the site of an earlier 
temple by one of the Cooch Behar R^jas about three centuries 
ago. This, the most conspicuous ruin in the District, is a 
massive red-brick building, surmounted by a large dome with 
an outer diameter of 34 feet, round the base and top of which 
run galleries; it stands on a mound surrounded by a moat 
near the bank of the Jarda river. A flight of steps leads 
down to the basement, which is sunk some depth in the 
mound and contains a very ancient lingam. This lingam is 
in the hymns to Siva called unddi ('without beginning’), 
and is referred to in the K 9 . 1 ika Purina, which says that some- 
where in the north-west of K&marflpa Mahftdeo appeared 
himrelf in the shape of a vast Hngam, An old-established 
hiir is held at Jalpes on the occasion of the Sivarltrl festival 
in February; it lasts for about a fortnight and is attended 
by the people from all parts of the District as well as from 
DinSjpur, Rangpur, and elsewhere. Bhotils come from Dar- 
jeeling, Buxa, and Bbutin with ponies, skins, cloth, and 
blankets, and take away cotton and woollen cloths, betel-nuts, 
and tobacco. 

[Martin, Eastern India^ vol. iii, pp. 441-2.] 

Mftlda District (Md/dada). — District in the Rljshghi Bonn- 
Dlvision of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24® 30' 
and 25® 32' N. and 87® 46' and 88® 31' E., with an area of and riw * 
1,899 square miles. It is bounded on the north-western 
corner by I’umea District and on the north-eastern by Dinlj- 
pur ; RajshShi lies tp the south-east, while the Ganges forms 
a continuous western and south-western boundary separating 
it from the Santftl Paiganas and Murshidibld. 

The Mahinandft flows through the District from north to 
south, dividing it into two nearly equal parts which present 
very different characteristics. West of the river the surtiure 
is composed of the newer alluvium and is comparatively low, 
a great deal of it having been subject to fluvial action in very 
recent times ; the Ganges once washed the walls of Gaur, but 
it now flows 16 mile.s farther west. The eastern half of the 
District lies in the older alluvium of the B&rind, and has 
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a stiff day soil and high undulating surface, broken by , the 
deep valleys of the T£ngan and POmabbabft and their tribu* 
tary streams ; towards the south in the Nawftbganj as 

in other portions of the District bordering on the Ganges, 
the surface declines into the newer alluvium. The Ganges 
skirts the District, forming a natural boundary from the north- 
westcorner to the extreme south. Its flood-waters, as deflected 
from the hills of RajmahSl, are perpetually cutting away the 
MSlda bank, which is everywhere low and composed of loose 
sand. Among many former channels and deserted backwaters 
the little winding stream of the BhSglrathi (also called the 
Chhotl BhSgfrathi) deserves mention, as being the historical 
river-bed which ddended the city of Gaur. This is almost 
dry in the winter, but becomes navigable for country boats 
during the rainy season. It ultimately joins the PSgla or 
Pflgli, a larger branch of the Ganges, which runs in a meander* 
ing course to the south-east, and encloses, before it regains 
the Ganges, a large island about x6 miles long. The PSgla 
is navigable during the rains, but in the dry season it retains 
no current and becomes fordablo at many points. The 
M AHANAMDA enters MSlda from Purnea and joins the Ganges 
at the south-eastern comer of the District. Its tributaries are ; 
on the right bank, the KSlindrl ; and on the left bank, the 
TSngan and POmabhabS, which bring down the drainage of 
DinSjpur. The MahSnandS flows in a deep and well-defined 
chaimel between high banks, and varies ih breadth from 
about 400 to 800 yards. At certain seasons of the year, the 
melting of the snows in the mountains, combined with the 
local rainfall, causes the river to rise as much as 30 feet, and 
an embankment has been constructed just above the civil 
station of English BazSr to protect it from inundation. 
There are no lakes; hut old channels of the Ganges are 
numerous, and between Gaur and the MahSnandfl there are 
extensive undrained swamps. 

Geology. The District is covered with alluvium. The Bflrind belongs 
to an older alluvial formation, which is usually composed of 
massive argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish-brown hue, 
often weathering yellowish, disseminated throughout which 
occur Vankor and pisolitic ferruginous concretions. The low- 
lying country to the west of the MahSnandS and in the south 
is of more recent formation, consisting of sandy clay and sand 
along the course of the rivers, and of fine silt consolidating 
into day in the flatt t parts of the river plain. 

Botany. Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of 
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Nosth Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural v^eta- 
tion, except in the sandy beds of the greater rivers. Old river- 
beds, however, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sliiggish 
current have a copious vegetation of VaiUsneria and other 
plants. Land subject to inundation has usually a covering of 
Tamarix and reedy grasses, and in some parts where the 
ground is more or less marshy Rosa imoburaia is plentiful. 

Few trees occur on these inundated lands; the most plentiful 
and the largest is Barringiania acutangula. Near villages 
thickets or shrubberies of semi-spontaneous growth and more 
or less useful trees of a rapid growth and weedy character are 
i:ommon. No Government forests exist, but portions of the 
BUrind are cjvered with jungle known locally as hatdL This 
consists chiefly of thorny bush-jungle, mixed with an abun- 
dance of pspal (Ficus religiosa\ banyan (Ftass indica\ red 
cotton-tree (Bombax malabaricum\ /d^r-trees, and nifiai 
bamboos. 

MSlda was once celebrated for its large game and especially Fauna, 
for tigers. Owing, however, to the clearing of the kdidl jungle 
and to the extension of cultivation, tigers are now rarely met 
with, though leopards still abound and frequently make their 
appearance even in the outskirts of English BSzar. Wild hog 
and spotted deer are also common, and wild bul&loes are 
occasionally seen, though they have become very rare. The 
swamps and ancient tanks of the District are infested with big 
crocodiles ; and the larger swamps are frequented by game- 
birds of almost every species found in Bengal. 

The climate is not characterized by extremes of heat or Tempera- 
rainfall. Mean temperature increases from 63® in January to 
86® in May, the average for the year being 78®. The highest 
mean maximum is 97® in April and the lowest 50® in January. 

The annual rainfall averages 57 inches, of which 4*7 inches 
fall in May, 9-7 in June, 13-4 in July, 11*2 in August and 
September, and 3-4 in October. 

Except in August, 1885, when an exceptional rising of theNatmml 
Ganges caused great destruction of crops o\'er about 
square miles in the south and south-west of the District, no 
serious flood has occurred in recent years. In the earthquake 
of 1897 all the masonry houses in English BSLdir and Old 
Mglda were damaged, the cost of repairs to public buildings 
being estimated at Rs. 11,000, while private buildings suffered 
to the extent of 2 J lakhs. In the didra lands cracks opened 
some half a mile in length, and in the higher lands subsidences 
occurred in a few places. 

EM. R 
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History. The area included within Mftida District contains two of 
the great capitals of the early Muhammadan rulers of Bengal ; 
and at the present day the sites of Gaur and Pakdua exhibit 
5(ome of the most interesting remains in the Province. The 
country originally formed part of the kingdom of Pundra or 
raundravardhana* the country of the Pods, and subsequently 
of the Barendra division of Bengal under BalUll Sen. To this 
king is attributed the building of the city of Gaur, which under 
his son Lakshman Sen received the nume of Lakshmanavatl 
or Lakhnautl. Muhammad-i-Bakhtygr Khiljl, who invaded 
Bengal at the end of the twelfth century, expelled Lakshman 
Sen and moved the capital from NadiS to Gaur. About 1350 
Shams-ttd-d&i Ilyils transferred the capital to Pandua, wheic 
it remained for about 70 years till Jal&l-ud-din restored it to 
Gaur; but with this exception Gaur continued, in spite of 
many vicissitudes, to be the capital of the viceroys and kings 
of Bengal till 1564, when SulaimHn KararSnl removed the seat 
of government to Tanda, a few miles to the south-west of 
Gaur. Munim Khan, after defeating Daud Khan in 1575, 
occupied Gaur ; but a pestilence broke out in which thousands 
died every day, and the survivors fled, never to return 10 their 
deserted homes. After this Tanda apparently continued to he 
the capital, but a few years later Rajmahal was made the seat 
of government The very site of Tanda is now unknown, 
though it seems to have been an important place for about 
a hundred years after the depopulation of Gaur ; in its neigh- 
bourhood was fought the decisive battle in which prince Shuj^ 
was defeated by the generals of Aurangzeb in 1660. 

The East India Company established a factory at M^lda as 
early as 1676, by the side of a Dutch factory already in exis- 
tence there. In 1683, when it was visited by William Hedges 
(who spent a day in exploring the ruins of Gaur), the iiumber 
of factors was three ^ In 1770 English B&zir was fixed upon 
for a Commercial Residency, and continued to be a pla< e of 
importance until the discontinuance of the Company’s private 
trade ; the fortified structure which was originally used as the 
Residency is now occupied by the courts and public offices. 

As an administrative unit the District only came into exis- 
tence in 1813, when, in order to secure a closer magisterial 
supervisioil, various police circles were detached from the Dis- 
tricts of Rgjshkhi, Dingjpur, and Pumea and placed in charge 
tS a Joint-lfagistiate and Deputy-Collector stationed at English 
BisSr. A separate treasury was first opened in 1832, but it 
' Dutry^ vol. i, pp. 87-9. 
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was not till 1859 that a Magistrate-Collector was appointed 
to the District Anomalies remained in the revenue, criminai, 
and civil jurisdiction which were pot adjusted till 1875, and 
since that time there have been only a few unimportant trans- 
fers of jurisdiction. In 1905 the District was transferred from 
the BhSgalpur Division of Bengal to the Rftjshfthi Division of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

M&lda is considered less unhealthy than the adjoining Dis- The 
iricts of Purnea, DinSjpur, and Rftjshahi j but it is very 
malarious, especially in the undrained swamps between Gaur 
and the Mahanandk, and in the jungly tract toward the east. 
Malarial fever generally breaks out on the cessation of the 
rains. In six years out of the ten ending 1900 Malda was one 
of the six Districts in Bengal from which the highest fever 
iiortality was reported; in 1899 it headed the list with a 
recorded mortality from fever of 41-7 per x,ooo. Cholera is 
often rife, and a specially bad outbreak occurred in 1899 in 
English Bazar. 

The population has risen from 677,328 in 1872 to 7i«,487 
in 1881, 814,919 in 1891, and 884,030 in 1901. It is «.hus 
growing rapidly in spite of the unhealthy conditions pre* 
vailing, and the density in 1901 was 466 persons per square 
mile. The increase during the decade ending with that year 
amounted to 8^ per cent., being greatest in the Gajol and Old 
^falda thdnas in the Bairind, where Santals are settling in large 
numbers; this tract is still, however, the least densely popu- 
lated part of the District. In the Kftliachak and Sibganj 
ihdnas in the south-west new chars have attracted a number 
of Muhammadan cultivators from English Bazar and Nawlb- 
ganj, and from Murshidabad on the other side of the river. 

The immigrants from the Santal Parganas now number 43,000 ; 
and there is also a considerable immigration from Bhkgalpur 
and other Bihar Districts, and from the United Provinces. 

The population is contained in 3,555 villages and three towns ; 
English Bazar, the head-quarters, Malda, and Nawabganj. 
Bengali is spoken by 74 per cent, of the population and Biharf 
by 21 per cent; the Mahananda river forms a linguistic 
boundary, the northern dialect of Bengali being prevalent in 
the east of the District, while in the west the MagadhI dialect 
of Biharf is the vernacular. The Mahananda is likewise a 
religious boundary; and the two main religions are nearly 
equally divided, Hindus (440,398) constituting 50 per cent, of 
the population and Muhammadans (424,969) 48 per cent 

Of the Muhammadans, no less than 399,000 are Shaikhs ; 

R 2 
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Castes and the^ are probably for the most part descended ftom the 
RHjbansis hir Koch, who form the prevailing race of North 
Bengal east of the MahflnandS, and are the most numerous 
of the Hindu castes in the District (64,000). SanUUs (includ- 
ing 18,000 returned as Animists) number 52,000, Chains (who 
are semi-Hinduused aborigines) 44,000, and ChSsatis 27,000; 
while ^among the less numerous castes, Gangai (Ganesh) with 
13,000 and PundSri (Pure) witl« 8,000 are distinctive of this 
part of the country. Agriculture supports 57 per cent of the 
population, industries 19 per cent, and the professions one 
per cent 

Christinn The only Christian mission at work in the District belongs 
missions. London Baptist Missionary Society; it has met with 

but little success, the number of native Christians in 1901 
being 173. 

General The low-lying recent alluvium in the west and south is 
^edcnl’n enriched by annual deposits of silt, and its fertile soil is well 
cbtioiis!*"' adapted for the cultivation of rice, mulberry, indigo, and 
mangoes. The stiff clay soil of the Barind, which is best 
suited to the groa-th of winter rice, produces also large crops 
of pulses and oilseeds. The north and north-west comer of 
the District lying between the Mahftnandfi, the KftlindrI, and 
the Ganges is intersected by nullahs and covered with jungle ; 
the soil here is extremely poor, but the short grass affords 
pasturage to a considerable number of cattle. 

Chief agri- In 1903-4 the net cropped area was estimated at 1,120 
sutisacs miles and the cultivable waste at 455 square miles; 

and princi- about 7 per cent, of the net cultivated area is twice cropped, 
pal crops. Rice constitutes the staple food-crop, being grown on 61 z 
square miles, of which 312 square miles are estimated to be 
under the winter crop, while on most of the remainder early 
rice is grown. Wheat covers 119 square miles, barley 34 
squaie miles, maize 25 square miles, pulses (including gram) 
and other food-grains 153 square miles, oilseeds (chiefly 
mustard) 105 square miles, and jute 38 square miles. Jute 
is grown for the most part in the north-west of the District, 
and wheat, barley, and gram in the extreme west Mangoes, 
for the excellence and variety of which Malda is deservedly 
fomous, are^^grown chiefly in the ''English Bflzflr Mna, But 
the profits from the sale of this fruit, as well as the improved 
facilities for transport, have encouraged landowners to cultivate 
it in ail the /Umr to the west of the Mahflnandfi. Every plot 
of land suitable for the growth of mango grafts is planted with 
them, and tracts of land formerly growing ordinary rM or 
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wiater crops have in recent years been converted into mango 
orchards. The mulberry is grown in the central and south- 
western portion of the District; and its cultivation gives a 
curious aspect to this part of the country, as the land has to 
be artificially raised to the height of 8 or lo feet, to prevent 
the plants from being destroyed by the annual flocks. Ind^o 
is still grown on the Ganges didras to the west, covering about 
1,000 acres, but the area under this crop has been laigely 
reduced. 

Cultivation has rapidly extended around the ruins of Gaur Improve- 
and also in the Barind, where the greater portion of the culti- 
vable area has been cleared of jungles in recent years ; and tnral 
there has also been an extension of cultivation in the swampy pncstee. 
tract to the east of Gaur. Manure is used only on mulbeiry 
lands, and artificial irrigation is unnecessary except for the 
spring rice crop. The agricultural classes are on the whole 
prosperous, and there has hidierto been little demand for 
advances under the Agriculturists’ and Land Improvement 
Loans Acts. 

Good cart-bullocks are importied from the Districts to the Cattle, 
west, but the local cattle are poor. There are extensive tracts 
of waste land in the Bftrind and elsewhere, but little nourishing 
pasture land. During the rains the inhabitants of the didroi 
graze their cattle in the higher tracts. An industrial exhibition, 
at which domestic animals and poultry are shown, was insti- 
tuted at English BSzSr in 1903. 

The staple indusUy of the District is silk. Its production Aru and 
may be classed in three branches ; the rearing of the cocoons, 
the spinning of the raw silk, and the weaving of silk piece- ^ 
goods. Within the last twenty-five years the cultivation of 
mulberry and the production of cocoons has nearly doubled ; 
and the annual output of cocoons is estimated at zoo,ooo 
maunds, worth from 25 to 30 lakhs, of which about 60,000 
maunds are exported. The annual export of silk thread is 
estimated at 1,650 to 1,700 maunds, and its value at zo or rx 
lakhs. The industry is said to date back to the Hindu kingdom 
of Gaur ; and the cloth known as MSldahi was for a long rime 
a speciality of external commerce, but its manufacture ir now 
very limited, and only a few pieces are occasionally »ov^.to 
meet the demands of a Bombay firm. The exp«?rt of ordinary 
silk piece-goods has also decreased, and it ^ estimated that 
it does not now exceed Rs. 60,000. The India Company 
had a fiictory at MSlda as early as 1^76, and in 1876 there 
were seven European concerns for the manufactuie of raw silk ; 
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but there are now only two factories under European manage- 
ment, at Bftragharia and BhoUl Hit, and the number of native 
factories has also declined. In 1903-4 the European factories 
turned out 33,000 lb. of raw silk, valued at 2*x lakhs, which 
. was exported chiefly to England and France ; they also pur* 
chase 4tnd export laige quantities of cocoons. Some cotton 
cloth is woven ; but the only other important industry is the 
manufacture of brass-ware and bell-metal at English Bizir, 
Nawftbganj, and Killgrim. The manufacture of indigo is 
languishing, and the out-turn in 1903-4 was only 4 tons. 

Commerce. The chief exports are silk cocoons, silk thread, paddy and 
rice to Calcutta, Dacca, Assam, and Bihir, mangoes (chiefly to 
Calcutta and Eastern Bengal) and jute (to Calcutta, Murshid- 
ibU, Nigpur, Benares, Meeru^, and T^hore), while wheat, 
barley, gram, oilseeds, and chillies are also exported. The 
imports comprise cotton piece-goods, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, 
paper, ghi^ (molasses), sugar, copper, brass plates, kerosene 
oil, shoes, umbrellas, and spices of all kinds. Coco-nuts and 
betel-nuts are brought from Lower Bengal, gH and gur from 
Bihar, and the other articles mainly from Calcutta. A large 
part of the traliic is carried in country boats down the Maha- 
nanda ; while some of the trade is carried by boat or river 
steamer to Rajmahal on the East Indmn Railway, or to 
Damukdia Ghat on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. The 
chief mart for the purchase and. sale of silk cocoons and silk 
thread is Amaniganj Hat, the sales on a market day occa- 
sionally amounting to a lakh. The most important centre 
of trade is Nawaboanj on the Mahananda, while Malda town 
and Rohanpur have also an important rice trade. 

Railwa>’s No railway at present enters the District, but there is a pro- 

and roads, jg^t to construct a brapeh line from Katihkr to Sara Ghat or 
to Godagari (to connect with an extension of the Ranaghat- 
Murshidabad branch of the Eastern ^ngal State Railway 
recently opened to traffic). Excluding 424 miles of village 
bracks, there are only 377 miles of roads, of which 9 miles are 
metalled. The most important are those from English Bazai 
to Nawabganj and to Rajmahal, and the Dinajpur road branch- 
ing %ff from the latter ; the road from GodSgari to Dinajpur 
passes through the south-eastern comer of the District. There 
are 32 femes wider the District board. The paucity of roads 
is due to the exodlence of water communications. 

Water The Mahahanda is navigable throughout the year by boats 

SSSST’ of ISO maunds up to ^ the Tangan for boats of 100 maunds 
up to LalgOiO, and the POmabhaba for boats of the same 
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burden as far as Dinaj))ur. Steamers belonging to the India 
tieneral Steam Navigation Company ply six days a week 
between English B!izar and Sulltoganj ; a service between 
RajmahUl and Daniukdia Ghftt stops at various stations on 
the Malda side of the Ganges, and during the iains a ferr}- 
steamer runs from RS.jtnahal to Englisli BSzftr and back three 
da) s a w eek. 

Some scarcity in 1885 and 1897 necessitated Government Famine, 
rcliet on a small scale, but no actual famine has occurred in 
recent years. 

’Ihe Magistrate-Collector i.s assisted at English Ba/ar, the Adminia- 
bead r^iiartcrs, by a staff of three Deputy-Collectors and one'*^^®**' 
Suij- Deputy-Collector. There are no subdivisions in tht* 

District. 

The civil courts subordinate to the District Judge are those Civil and 
of three Munsifs, of whom two sit at English Bkzlir and one at 
Nawabganj. The District and Sessions Judges who is also ^'**^*^*'’ 
Judge of Rajsbahi, has his head-quarters at R^mpur BoSlift in 
that District. Crime is on the whole light, and the commonest 
offences arc of a petty character or are due to disputes about 
land. 

The District, as already stated, is a recent creation from the Land 
Districts of Pumea and Dinijpur, and its land revenue history *«vcnwc. 
cannot be stated separately. In 1903-4 there were 655 estates, 
with a revenue demand of 4-36 lakiis. The whole of the 
District is permanently settled, with the exception of 40 estates 
with a total demand of Ks 35,ooo, which are temporarily 
settled or managed direct by Government. Little is peculiar 
in the land tenures of the District, except the existence of 
several large revenue-free estates granted as endowments to 
Muhammadan fakirs. Under the halhasili tenure the annual 
rent varies both according to the amount of land under cultiva- 
tion and the nature of the crop raised. This tenure is most 
common in the backward parts of the District, and one of its 
incidents is that it allows a certain proportion of the village 
lands always to lie fallow. Rent rates vary largely for different 
kinds of land, being usually much lower in the rase of old 
holdings. Land yielding two or three crops brings in about 
Rs. 1-14 per acre in the case of old holdings, and from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4-8 per acre in the case 01 land newly brought under 
cultivation. Low lands for winter rice yield from about Rs. 1-8 
to Rs. 2-4 per acre ; spring rice lands from Rs. 3—12 to Rs. 6 
and Rs. 12, and occasionally even Rs, 18 and Rs. 24 per acre ; 
mulberry lands from Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-12 for uniaised land and 
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from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 6 for well-raised plots ; mango orchards 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 6 ; and garden lan^ from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 
per acre. The average holding of a tenant, as estimated from 
certain typical estates in various parts of the District, is 
acrea 

The foUowiiig table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

190 J- 4 * 

Luadimnne 

Total lefcnue 


4.»9 

7.69 


9,08 


Local and Outside the municipalities of English Bazar, Old Malda, 
mmidpal Nawabganj, lo^ affairs are managed by the District 
board. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 87,000, of which 
Rs. 32,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 53,000 spent on public works and 
Rs. 25,000 on educatioiL 

Public English Bazar is protected by an embankment, 2} miles in 
works. length, from the inundations of the Mahananda and Kalindrf 
rivers. 

Police and The District contains ten thanas or police stations and three 

jails. outposts. In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Super- 
intendent consisted of 2 inspectors, 26 sub-inspectors, ao head 
constables, and 255 constables. There was, in addition, 
a rural police force of 178 daffadars and 1,7^84 chaufAddrs. 
The District jail at English Bazar has accommodation for 
no prisoners. 

Education. Education is backward ; in 1901 only 3*7 per cent, of the 
population (7*4 males and 0-2 females) could read and write. 
An advance has, however, been made in recent years, the 
number of pupils under instruction having increased from 
8,608 in 1883-4 to 11,752 in 1892-3 and 12,009 1900-x. 

In 1903-4, 14,782 boys and 1,085 girls were at school, being 
reqpectivdy 22*5 and i*6 per cent of those of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that year was 487, including 27 secondary and 444 primary 
sdiools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 76,000, of 
which Rs. jbooo was met from Provincial funds, 'Rs. 23,000 
from District funds, Rs. x,xoo from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 35,000 from fees. 

Medkal. In 1903 die District contained nine dispensaries, of which 
one had accommodation for 28 iii-patients. The cases of 
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56^000 oat-patients and 500 in-padenta were treated, and at4i9 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. xStOoo^ 
of which Rs. 800 was met from Government contribatUms^ 

Rs. 5,000 from Local and Rs. s, 000 from municipal ftutds, and 
Rs. 7,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vacdna- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was^^ 
30,000, rq>resenting 35 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Martin, Ectsterti India (X838X vol. ii, pp. 291-582, and 
voL iii, pp. x-350 ; Sir W. W. Hunter, SiaHstUal -Acamni pf 
Btfigdl^ vol. vii (1876) ; N. G. Mukeijl, Monograph on the 
SUM Fahrks of Bengal (Calcutta, X903).] 

Amanigaid H&t. — Important silk mart in MSlda District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. Amaniganj possesses no resident 
population, but traders come here from the neighbouring 
Districts of MurshidabSd and Rajshahi to buy mulberry silk 
cocoons and wound and raw silk. In the busy season the 
sales on a single market-day occasionally amount to a lakh, 
falling in the dull season to Ks. 8,oqo or Rs. 10,000. The 
rates for cocoons for each breeding season are fixed here for 
the whole District. 

English BSzftr. — Head-quarters of M^da District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, consisting of a series of trading villages 
lining the right bank of the MahanandS, situated in 25^ o' N« 
and 88^ 9' £. Population (1901), 13,667. Being an open 
elevated site on the river bank in a mulberry-growing country, 
it was chosen in 1676 as the site of one of the Company’s silk 
factories. The Dutch and the French also had settlements 
here, and the residence of the Civil Surgeon was formerly 
a Dutch convent. The East India Company’s factory was 
of considerable importance during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, and its ' Diaries and Consultations ’ from 
1685 to 1693 are preserved in the India Office under the title 
of * Maulda and Englesavade.’ The town is still known as 
Angrezabad. In 1770 English Bhzhx was fixed upon for a 
Commercial Residency, and retained its importance until the 
discontinuance of the Company’s private trade. An extensive 
trade in grain is now carried on. English BUzUr was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1869. llie income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. x6,ooo, axA the expen- 
diture Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the income wffe Rs. 19,00^ 
of which Rs. 5,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax^ and Rs. 4,000 from a conservancy rate ; a^ 
the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. The largest building is the 
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piAlic kofAeri or comthouse, the former Commercial Resi- 
dencjr, which is regularly fortified, and within its walls are all 
Ae public oflSces. The District jaQ has accommodation for 
no prisoners. A small embankment protects the place from 
the inundations of the Mahflnandft. 

Gftwr. — Ruined city and ancient capital in MUda District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 54^ N. and 8S^ 8' £., 
on a deserted channel of the Ganges. The date of the founda- 
tion of the city is involved in obscurity, and the whole course 
of its history down to the day when it was finally deserted 
is only to be conjectured. It is known, however, that it was 
the metropolis of Bengal under its Hindu kings; and local 
traditicms connect some of its ruins with the names of Ballal 
Sta and Lakshman Sen, from the last of whom it took the 
name Lakshmanavatl or Lakhnauti. The name Gaur is also 
of great antiquity, but was more strictly applicable to the 
kingdom (called Gauriya Bangalft) than to the city. It is, 
according to Cunningham, derived from gur^ the common 
name for molasses or raw sugar, for which this country has 
always been famous, the city being, in all probability, the 
great export mart for all the northern Districts in the days 
when the Ganges flowed past it. The recorded history of 
Gaur begins with its conquest in 1198 by the Muhammadans, 
who retained it as the chief seat of their power in Bengal for 
more than three centuries, and erected numerous mosques 
and other buildings, a few of which yet remain in a tolerable 
state of preservation. After the Afghan kings of Bengal 
established their independence, they founded about 1350 
another capital, called FlrozHbad, at Pandua, which appears 
to have been the seat of government till the capital was again 
transferred to Gaur by JalSl-ud-dTn Muhammad ShSh seventy 
years later. From that time, the royal residence remained at 
Gaur, which was known by various names, such as JannatSbad, 
or the * abode of paradise,’ FatehabSd, Hu.sainab&d, and 
Nusratfibad, the first name being given to it by Hum&yfln 
during his residence here in 1538. After the conquest of 
Bmgal by Sher Shfth in 1539, the seat of government was 
again removed to Tanda or TSnrS, a few miles south-west of 
Gaur, on the bank of the then main channel of the Ganges, 
which was gradually receding westwards; and shortly after- 
wards Gaur was depopulated by pestilence when Munim KhSn, 
after defeating Daud Shah, the last of the Afghan dynasty, who 
had denied Ae suierainty of Ae emperor Akbar, proceed^ 
here with his army during the rainy season of 1575. Thou- 
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sands of the troops and inhabitants died daily ; the people 
were unable to bury or bum the dead ; and the corpses of 
Hindus and MusalrnSns alike were thrown into the marshes 
and tanks, and into the adjoining BhXglrathi river. The few 
people that survived the plague left the city ; and the imperial 
general, who had resolved to maintain Gaur as the seat of the 
government and to restore its former magnificence, himself fell 
a victim to the general contagion. Gaur was never again 
populated to any extent, although various additions were made 
to its buildings from time to time, such as the LukSchuri, or 
eastern gate of the fort, which was erected by prince Shuj^ 
in 1650. This prince was a disciple of NiUmat-ullah-WalT, 
a saint who lived in Firozpur, the southern suburb of Gaur, 
where his tomb still exists; and though his capital was at 
Rftjmahal, he appears to have spent some time in this city. 

The final desertion of Gaur dates from the time when the 
Mughal viceroys removed the seat of government to I'lact a 
and MurshidS.bad ; but as late as 1683, wJien William Hedges 
visited the place, the palace and most of the buildings wort; 
fairly intact. The greatest damage done to the ruins has, 
however, been due to human * agency. They have been :i 
quarry not only for the brick houses of the neighbouring towns 
and village.s, but also for the mosques, palaces, and public 
monuments of MurshidabSd ; and the towns of Old Malda 
and English Bazar have been constructed almost entirely with 
bricks from Gaur. Mr. Reuben Burrow, who visited the ruins 
in the year 1787, wrote as follows : — 

* These tombs were not long ago in perfect order and were 
held in a manner sacred, till they were tom to pieces for the 
sake of stone ; indeed such of the gates as happened to have* 
no stone in them are almost perfect ; but wherever a piece of 
stone happened to be placed, the most elegant buildings have 
been destroyed to get it out, so that there is now scarce a piece 
left except a part in the round tower, which happens to have 
been preserved by the peculiar construction of the building.' 

Mr. Creighton, who was in charge of the indigo factory at 
Gomalti towards the end of the eighteenth century, wrote ; — 

*R3jmahkl, Malda, and Miirshidabad for centuries have 
been supplied from hence with materials for building, and 
bricks and stones are continually carried away to other parts 
of the country on carts, bullocks, and in boats by the natives 
for the purpose of modem edifices.’ 

According to Grant, the Nizamat Dafiar received Rs. 800 
annually from two local zarmndars as a fee for the privilege of 
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demolithiqg the venerable ruins, and stripfring fn>m them their 
highly-prised enamelled tales and the scvcalled * Gaur marble.’ 
During tlie last fifty years, however, extensive clearances of 
jut^le have been effected, and the wanton destruction of the 
buildings has been stopped; but the damage already done 
is unfortunately irreparable. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who 
visited Gaur in xSzo, has left an elaborate description of 
the ruins as. they then appeared, from which the following 
account is mainly condensed. It must be remembered, 
however, that their dilapidation rapidly advanced since that 
time till within a few years ago, when it was stopped by 
Government. 

The city with its suburbs covered an area variously estimated 
at from as to 30 square miles ; and the dimensions of the city, 
proper were about 7^ miles in length from north to south, and 
from I to 2 miles in breadth, giving a total area of about 
13 square miles. The west side of the city was throughout 
washed by the main stream of the Ganges, the eastern side 
being protected partly by the MahSnand^ and partly by a line 
of perennial swamps, representing a former channel of the 
Ganges. To the south but little protection was needed, for 
the junction of the Mahgnanda and the Ganges a little lower 
down would have prevented an invader from choosing such 
a circumscribed base of operations. To the north, which was 
the most accessible quarter, an artificial bulwark was required ; 
and this was afforded by a line of fortifications about 6 miles 
in length, extending in an irregular curve from the old channel 
of the BhSgIrathi at Sonfital&'to near the Mahgnanda at Bholfi 
Hftt. This rampart, which was mainly composed of earth, was 
about zoo feet wide at its base. At the north-east part of the 
curve was a gate protected by a strong projecting outwork in 
the form of a quadrant, through which a high embanked road 
passed north and south. 

North of the rampart was the site of the ruins of the palace 
where Ballftl Sen is said to have resided, consisting,* like the 
palace at Rampal in Dacca District, of a square of about 
400 yards surrounded by a ditch. No trac^ howevm*, can 
now be found of these ruins, which were still extant in the 
time of Buchanan Hamilton. Behind the rampart was the 
northern suburb of the dty. It was of vast extent, in the 
shape of a quadrant of a circle, with an area of about 
6,000 square yaida The eastern portion Is now occupied 
miuabe^ but die wes^m portion near the Bhigfrathi is 
enclosed hf earthwewks and contains die remains of many 
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pablic buildings. Here is situated the Sagardfghi, the most 
celebrated lutificial piece of water in Bengal, which was formed 
by deepening and embanking natural hollovrs existing in the 
high clay lands. Its dimensions are nearly x,6oo yards from 
north to south and more than 800 yards from east to west. 
The banks are occupied by Muhammadan buildipgs, of which 
the most conspicuous is the tomb of MakhdCm Shaikh Akhi 
SirSj, one of the saints of Gaur, who came here from Delhi 
and died in 1357. In the neighbourhood are the two most 
frequented places of Hindu pilgrimage in the District : namely, 
SSduUahpur ghat and the DuarbSsinl shrine. The ghdi^ which 
formed the chief descent to the old bed of the Ganges, is said 
to have been the only burning ghat which the Muhammadan 
rulers allowed their Hindu subjects to use, and dead bodies 
of Hindus are still brought here from great distances to be 
burned. 

Immediately to the south lies the city itself, which towards 
each suburb and along the Ganges was defended by a strong 
rampart and a ditch. On the side facing the Mahftnandft the 
rampart was doubled, and in most parts there were two, and 
in some parts three, immense ditches. These works were 
designed for embankments against inundation, and were 
utilized as drains and as fortifications, the double embankment 
having, apparently, been constructed to prevent the Ganges 
from cutting a^i^'ay the site of Gaur, when the main ^>ody of its 
water began to gravitate westwards in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The encroachments of the river were 
successfully checked by these works, combined with the hard> 
ness of the clay of the high lands on which Gaur was built ; 
and the Ganges cut fresh channels west of the embanked city, 
instead of sweeping it away. The base of the outer embank- 
ment was measured in one place by Mr. Creighton and found 
to be 150 feel thick. By frr the greater portion of the dty 
appears to have been densely inhabited. Broad roads from 
east to west traversed the northern portion at irrq;ular intervals; 
and there were also water channels affording easy communica- 
tion between different parts of the dty, as well as a regular 
qrstem of drainage for carrying off the rain-water to the large 
natural and artificial reservoirs. Somewhat to the south, on 
the banks of the Bhflgfrathi, was the citadel or hiia^ a work 
evidently of the Muhammadan period, extendirq; in the form 
of an irregular pentagon about a mile in length fixnn north to 
soudi and about 600 to 800 yards broad. The rampart which 
encircled this was strongly built of earth and brick, with many 
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fluiking ani^ and basUons. The main entnmce was to the 
north throttg^ a noUe gate called the Dakhil Darwaza, the 
erection cS. which. is ascribed to BSrbak Sblh (i459-74}> The 
palace at the south-east comer of the citadd was surrounded 
by a wall iA brick, 66 feet high and r8 feet broad at the base 
and 8| feet at the t(^ ; tmly a portion of this wall, which is 
called the Baiagatf wall or Ghordaur (‘racecourse’), is still 
standing. In the interior the remains of several cross-walls 
are visible, but the arrangement of the apartments cannot be 
asootained. A little north of the palace were the royal tombs, 
where AUrud-dbi Husain and other independent kings of 
Bengal were buried ; but these have now entirely disappeared. 
Within the citadel close to the LukSchuri Gate is the Kadam 
KasOl mosqu^ erected in 1530 over a sfame bearing the im- 
pression of Muhammad’s foot. It is still used as a place of 
worship, and is cons^nently in fairly good preservation. Near 
ii is the Chikkk mosque, so called from the number of bats 
infesting its interior, which, according to some traditions, was 
used not as a mosque but as a courthouse or a prison. Just 
outside the east wall of the dtadd stands a lofty towm known 
as the Fhoz Minftr. Local tradition ascribes this tower to the 
reign of Alk-ud-dln Husain Shfth ; and a jdausible hypothesis 
is that Fbtn Minlr is a translation of the Sanskrit JaiStambha, 
or ‘tower of nctory,* and that it was erected by Husain .*thah 
after the conquest of Assam. According to some writers^ it 
was built by Saif-ud-<hn Fhoz. Farther away along the east^ 
wall of the citadel stand the Tknti|dra and T-«*an mosques^ 
both of which date fimn 1475-80. The former is fiuqous for 
its motdded bridEWotk. The latter, which consists of a single 
c h a mb e r 34 ftet square, with a corridor in front 34 feet by 
It feet, is t^ 0^ building with glazed tiles whidi has escaped 
the vandal despdlets of previous generations. The name 
I^tan has been eqdained as a corruption of eofre or ‘dancings 
girl,’ the tiaditioa being that the mosque was erected by a 
woman %A that pKrfbsskm. 

Abouta mile and a half north of the dtadd is a plot of land 
of 600 square yards sottounded by a rampart atul a ditch, 
known as the Ftower Gaiden. Southeast of this is the 
^yBsblri, m 'abode of ddrst,’ a tatdt of considerable dimen- 
skme. It is said to have fistmeify contained brackish water, 
and tfaid^ton niiiia dtat condemned criminals were aSowed 
to diihk hot the water from this tank, and thua 

potMMl Between Ae Mytebiti and die dtadd ia 

the «tnemlly Miown as the BstadarwisI 
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xA Rimkel, which is 180 feet from north to south, 60 feet from 
east to west, and 20 feet high to the top of the comice ; it was 
formerly covered with 33 domes, and was built by Nusrat 
Shah in 1526. Another structure of considerable interest was 
the fine central gate in the south wall of the city, which fell to 
pieces in the earthquake of 1897. It was called the Kotwall 
Darwaza, presumably from the circumstance that the super- 
intendent of police was stationed here. 

Southwards from this gate stretches an immense suburb 
called FTrozpur. It extends as far as Pukhariya, a distance of 
about 7 miles, though its width is comparatively small, and it 
bears abundant traces of having been at one time densely 
populated. Towards the east and south lay au embankment 
and a ditch, probably designed to ward off the floods, which 
have now formed long marshes in that direction. The most 
prominent building in this suburb is the Golden or Eunuch's 
mosque^ erected during the reign of Husain Shfth, which is 
called the Small Golden mosque to distinguish it from that 
mentioned above. It has some very fine carvings and is the 
best preserved mosque with stone facings at Gaur. Another 
monument of some interest is the tomb of NiSmat-ullah-Wali, 
the spiritual guide of prince ShujS, whirh is to this day carefully 
tended by his descendants. 

Government has since 1900 taken steps for the preservation 
of certain of the more interesting or prominent buildings : 
namely, the Firoz MinSr, the Kadam KasQl mosque, the Great 
Golden mosque^ and the Small Golden mosque ; the tomb of 
Fateh Kh&n (said to have been a son of DiULwar Khan, a 
general of Aurangzeb), situated outside the enclosure of the 
Kadam RasUl; the east gate of the fort, called Lukidiuri, 
which was built by prince Shujft when he temporarily endea- 
voured to revive the city long after its desertion ; the Chikkft 
mosque near the palace; the Dftkhil Gate, forming the northern 
entrance to the fort ; the TfintipSia mosque ; and the Lotan 
mosque. * 

[Martin, Eastern India^ voL iii (1838); G. H. Ravenshaw, 
CfastTf its Ruins and . Inscriptions (1878) ; A. CunninghaiM, 
Arehaeolopsal Survey Reports^ vol. xv, pp. 39-94 5 Reports of 
the Archaeological Surveyor^ Bengal Circle (1900-r, 1902-3, 
and Z903-4) ; and Archaeolegical Surv^ of India^ Ammat 
JUfort (i9o»-3)t pp. S«-S-] 

Town (<» Old Town in MUda DistrH 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 35° s' N. and 8S” S' E., 
at the confluence of die KlUndrt with die M a hln a nd l. Fopu. 
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Nation (X901), 3,743- The town is admixably situate for river 
tmlGc, and probably rose to prosperity as toe port ctf Pandua. 
Ehuixtg toe eighteenth century it was the seat of thriving cotton 
and manufactures, and both toe French and Dutch had 
fiictories here. In x8io Maida was already beginning to lose 
its prosperity; and, though some trade is still carried on in 
grain, it shows signs of poverty and decay. Mglda was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending X90X-2 averaged Rs. 3,450, and the expenditure 
Rs- 3*300. In X903-4 the income was Rs. 3,400, mainly from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 3,000. The town contains a mosque built in 1566. At 
NimSsarai, near the confluence of the MahSnandS, and Kalindrl, 
stands an old brick tower with stones shaped like elephant 
tusks projecting from its walls. It resembles the Hiran Minftr 
at Fatehpur Sfkri, and was probably intended for a hunting 
tower. 

Nawftbgaty (or B/lragharia Nawabganj). — ^Town in M&lda 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 36^ N. 
and 88° i f E., on the MahSnandS, a little above its junction 
with the Ganges. Population (1901), 17,016. A steamer ser- 
vice plying from GodfigUri to Polish B&z&r calls here, and it is 
the seat of a brisk trade. It Is the most populous town in 
the District, and was constituted a municipality in 1903. In 
1904—5 the municipal income was Rs. 6,600, mainly from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 4*900. 

Pandua (also called Paruah or Peruah). — Deserted town 
in Mftlda District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25° 8^ N. and 88° xo^ E., at a distance of 9 miles from Old 
Mftlda, and about 20 miles from Gaur, in a north-easterly 
direction from both. It is called Hazrat Pandua, to distinguish 
it from another place of the same name in HoQghly District. 
Although less noteworthy than Gaur, it contains some remark- 
able specimens of early Muhammadan architecture ; but these, 
like toe ruins of Gaur, lay for a long time buried in almost 
impmetrable jungle, in which tigers and other wild * aals 
had their lairs, till the recent clearances of the jungle made by 
new settlements of Santll c<donies. According to Sir William 
Hunter, Pandua was probably originally an outpost forming 
one of the many defences of the more ancient city of Gaur, 
and guardii^ the road from the north from toe incursions of 
Koch and Bljbansts. It is more likely, however, that Pandua 
was older than and toat it occupM the site of Paundra- 
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vaidhana*, the capital of the earij Hindn kingdom of that 
name. Traces of extensive remains may atfU 

be seen south of the Muhammadan city of Panduag whi^ 
probably mark the site of an older town; while the numerous 
stones with mediaeval Hindu carvings that vrere used ill 
building the Adina Masjid were evidently stripped from Hindu 
temples formerly standing close by. 

. The fortified city of Pandua« the suburbs of which reached 
to Mslda town, extended within the ramparts for 6 miles * due 
north, some 4 miles to the east of the MahSnandft river, and 
running nearly parallel to it. Mftlda town was the fortified 
river port south of the city at the junction of the KAlindrt and 
the MahSnandS, while the suburb of Rai Khfin Dlc^i was 
a similar fortified port on the MahSnandfi 10 miles north of 
MSlda town. The port of Rai KhSn Dfghi also guarded the 
bridge over the MahanandS at Pirganj on the great military 
road. As Pandua increased in wealth and importance^ its 
fortifications were extended, and it was further strengthened 
by an outpost at Ekdala, some 20 miles to the north within 
the modem District of Dinajpur. 

The recorded history of Paiidua dates from about 1350, 
when Shams-ud-din llySs Shfih, one of the first independent 
kings of Bengal, is said to have transferred his capital 
temporarily from Gaur to Pandua. It has been supposed that 
this king and his successors, who with difiiculty repelled the 
Delhi emperor, were influenced in their desertion of Gaur by 
a strategic reason, as Pandua was not accessible by water, and 
was probably then as now protected by almost impenetrable 
jungles. However this may be, it does not appear that Gaur 
was entirely abandoned, as the two cities seem to have existed 
side by side, although Pandua continued to be the chief seat 
of government for about seventy years (1350-14*0)- I** court 
name was Firoztbtd, which during this period regularly makes 
its appearance on the coins, whereas that of LakhnautI (Gaur) 
disappears. About 1420, in the reign of Jaifil-ud-dlh,^ the son 
of the Hiridu Raja Kans, the royal residence was again trans- 
ferred to Gaur ; but it is probable that, though its name is not 
again mentioned in history, Pandua maintained its splendour 

* la Wilton’s yisJkHu I»Urdna (vol. ii. p. footnote), Pnndn is ^ 
to be a man of mixed caste whose business it was to boil snanrs and it Is 
suggested that tfils caste, which possibly surviees in the Puodlris o r 

a caste still existing in the neighbondiood, and now diieiiy employed in 
reeling cocoons, gave its name to the kingdom of Ponte (tee the s i mil a r 
dertvatioo soggested hy General Cunningham for Ganr). 

* Cnnnlng^iam crtimatee this length as 1cm than 4 miles. 

B.B8W a 
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fttr mme tune and ms « favourite country resort of the Bengal 


A road paved with brick from is to 15 feet wide seems to 
have passed through the entire length of the town. From the 
heaps of bsids on both sides it would appear to have been 
a rqialar street lined with brick houses, of which the foundations 
can still be traced in many places. Near the middle is a bridge 
of three ardies, partly construc;ed of stone ; it is rudely built 
and of no great nze. At the northern end of die street are 
evident traces of a rampart, the passage through which is called 
GaihduSr or the ‘gate of die fortress.’ At the south end many 
foundations can be traced, which also probably belonged to 
a gate. Dr. Bucharum-Hunilton was of opinion that the city 
attended oidy a litde my ^ther east or west from die main 
street, but that a scattered suburb reached in a southerly 
direction' as far as M l lda . Enterirtg Pandua, the first buildings 
met with ate those known as the Baishazftrf and Chheh-hazftr^ 
or the establishments of ss,ooo and 6,000 tigtuu. The fimner 
bdonged to the famous saint Jalftl-ud-dln Taluld, who came 
to Bengal from Persia and died in 1S44; and the latter contaim 
the tomb of Mfr Kad> Alam and that Of his father Ata-ul-hakk. 


This sunt pligred an important part during the rebellion of the 
Hindu utmitidat Rlja Kins and died in 1415. South-east of 
Chheh- h s t a it stands the . Ekllkhi monument, a mausoleum 
erected over the tombs of Jalil-ud-dlU Mohammad Siafa, the 
aon of Rljl Kins, who died about 1430, and of his wife and 
son. East of diis is die Golden mosque; sometimes called the 
Kuth s h l hi mosque finm the name of its builder, which was 
constructed between. 1583 and 1585. 

By fiu: the most fiunous, however, of all the Muhammadan 


remuns at^ur and Pandua is the great Adma Masjid, which 
st a nds one n^ north of the last group qil ruins. It am t a iilt 
by Sikandar Shih, and completed irlVidier 1369 or 1374, and 
is said to be a of the Jfttna MasjM , at Damascus. In its 
present statat it fr a large mass of ruins, and it h|u been found 
possible to p r eser v e only the Bldshlh kl TaUi^ or Mmama 
aputment, and die bays and arches around it. One mile 
earn of the moaqqe ate the remairw of the old palace of 
FanAia, caBed ^ SUaiagath; they consist of a number of 
! w^ gaOetias and baths around them anrf a few mined 


Oovennaanft hm teoendy taken steps for the conservatian 
cT Em AdMi Ma#^ die BkUkhi monument, and the Golden 
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[Martin, Easiem India^ voL u (1838); G. H. Rav^nshaw, 

Gaur, its Ruins and Inscripiians (1878) ; A. Cunningbam, 
Archaeologual Surtfty Reports^ voL xv, pp. 79-94 (1879) ; 
Rtparis of Archaeohgjicdl Surveyor^ Bengal Circle (1900-1, 
*903-4); Md Archaeological Survey India, 
Annual Report (1^2-3), pp. 51-5.] 

Rohanpur. — ^Village in Milda District, Bengal, situated 
in 24® 49' N. and 88® 20' E., on the Pttrnabhabil, a short 
distance above its junction with the Popu- 

lation (1901), i,xi2. The village is a considerable d6p6t for 
the grain passing between Dinajpur and the western parts of 
Bihar. 

Tanda (or Tanra).-^Ancient town in Malda District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the capital of Bengal after the decadence 
of Gaur. Its history is obscure, and the very site of the place 
has not been aa:urately determined. It is certain that it was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Gaur, and south-west of 
that place, beyond the BhSgltathi. Old Tanda has been 
utterly swept away by the changes in the course of the Pigla. 

The land which subsequently re-formed at or near the old 
site is known by the same name, and is recorded in the 
District records as Tanda or TinriL According to Stewart 
(History of Bengal, ed. 1847, p. 95)^ Sulaimfin Shfth Kaiaranf, 
the last but two of the AfghSn kings of Bengal, moved the 
seat of government to Tanda in 1564, eleven years before 
the final depopulation uf Gaur. Though never a populous 
plac^ Tanda was a fovourite residence for the Mughal governors 
jof Bengal until the middle of the following century. In x66o 
prince Shujft, when hard pressed by Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb*8 
general, retreated from Rajmahil to Tanda, in the vicinity of 
which was fought the decisive battle In which the former 
was finally routed. After this date Tanda is not mentioned 
in history, and it^was subsequently deserted by the Mughal 
governors in favour of Rajmahil and Dacca. 

Rangpixr DistricL— District in the Rijshihi Division ofl ^ - 
Eastem Bengal and Assam, lyiiig between 25® 3' and 26® X9' N. 
and 88® 44' and 89® 53' E., with an area of 3,493 square allies, 

It is bounded on the north by Jalpaiguil District and the »*■***“• 
State of Cooch Behir; on the east by the Brahmaputra 
river, which separates it ftom Goilpfiia, the Giro HiUs, and 
Myinensit^; on the soudi by Bopra; .and on the west by 

om^^wtU ptatn, widioot natuml elevatipei 
ofiiykfaML Toiraidi die east, the wide valley of the Brahmiip 
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putia is annually laid under water during the rainy season ; 
and the remainder of the District is traversed by a network 
of streams, which frequently break through their sandy banks 
and plough for themselves new channels over the fields. These 
river changes have left their traces in the numerous stagnant 
pools or marshes ahich dot the whole face of the country, 
but do not spread into wide expanses as in. the lower delta. 
The general inclination of the surface is from north-west to 
south-east, as indicated by the flow of the rivers^ 

The Brahmaputra practically forms the eastern boundary 
for a distance of 8o miles, but some sand-flats on its farther 
bank also belong to Rangpur. Though only skirting the eastern 
frontier, its mighty stream exercises a great influence over 
the District by the fertilizing effect of its inundations, and 
also by its >liluviating action. The principal tributaries of 
the Brahmaputra on its western bank, within Rangpur, are 
the T%ta, Dharla, Sankos, and Dudhkumgr. The Tista 
receives numerous small tributary streams from the north- 
west and throws off many offshoots, the most important of 
which is the Gh^h^t, which meanders through the centre 
of the District for 114 miles. The GhSghSt was formerly an 
important branch of the Tfsta, and, previous to the change 
in the course of that river in the eighteenth century, was an 
important channel of communication, passing hy Rangpur 
town. The residents’ bungalows, the Compan/** fHcforJes, and 
the old capital, Mahiganj, auciched along its banks. The 
opening from the Tista has now, however, nearly silted up, 
and the Gh%hat has deserted its old bed. The Karatoya, 
the most important river in the west, forms for some dis- 
tance the boundary with DinSjpur. In its course through 
Rangpur, it receives two tributaries from the east, both of 
greater volume than itself, the Sarbamangala and Jabuneswarf. 
The Dharki marks for a few miles the boundary with Ccxxrh 
BehSr, and then turns south and enters the District, whicii 
it traverses in a tortuous south-easterly course for 55 miles 
before it falls into the Brahmaputra. The bed of this river 
is dandy and the current rapid, and numerous shallow and 
shifting sands render navi^tion extremely difficult The only 
other rivers deserving mention are the ManSs and Gujarig; 
but the District is everywhere seamed by small streams and 
watercourses^ many of which are navigable by small craft in 
the rainy season. There are numerous stagnant marshes, 
some df tbrnn in {noonvenient proximity to Rangpur town, 
formiog a-sdiiice of uidiealthinesB. These marshes are gradu- 
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iUy silting up, a process whidi nas aocdented, in some 
instances, by the upheaval of their beds during the earthquake 
of 1897. 

The surfime is covered with alluvium, the soil being a Geology, 
mixture of day and sand deposited by the great rivers which 
drain the Himalayan region. For the inost part this is of 
the recent alluvial type known as but a strip of hard 
red day in the south-west forms a continuation of the Barind 
and contains nodules of katikar. This old alluvium is known 
2AlAeyar. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of Botany. 
Northern Bengal, it is covered with abundant natural vegeta- 
tion. Old river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with 
a sluggish current have a copious vegetation of ValUsneria 
and othe|[ plants. Land subject to inundation has usually 
a covering of Tamarix and re^y grasses ; and in some parts, 
where the ground is more or less marshy, Rosa iwvolucrata 
is plentiful. Few trees occur on these inundated lands ; the 
most plentiful and largest is Barringtonia acuiangula. The 
District contains no forests ; and even on the higher ground 
the tree vegetation is sparse, the individuals rather stunted as 
a rule, and the greater portion of the surface is covered with 
grasses, the commonest of these being Imperaia arundinacta 
and Andropogon adculatus. Among the trees the most con- 
spicuous are varieties of Ficus and the red cotton-tree {Bembax 
malaiancum). The sissu {Daibergia Sssoo)^ the mango, the 
areca palm {Areca Catechu\ jack {Artocarpus integri/oH 4 )% 
bamboo, plantain, species of Citrus^ bakul {Mimusops Ekngi\ 
nagestvar (Mesua ferred)^ and jam (Eugenia /ambo/ana) occur 
as planted or sometimes self-sown species. The villages are 
generally embedded in thickets or shrubberies of semi-spon- 
taneous and more or less useful trees. The f^pdf (Laurus 
Cassid) is grown for its aromatic leaves which are exported 
as a condiment, and pineapples are common. 

Leopards and wild hpg are still met with, especially ip the Faoiuu 
alluvial islands of the Brahmaputra; but tigers, which were 
formerly numerous, have disappeared before the spread of 
cultivation. 

In the cold-season months northerly or north-easterly winds Tempers- 
from tbe HimlUayan region prevail, and the temperature 
comparatively low, the mean minimum frlling to 49” in January. 

Tbe highest mean maximum temperature is 91° in April 
Rainftll commences early, widi 4 inches in April and^ si in 
May, and is heavy, tbe average Call for tbe year bdng 83 indre^ 
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of whicb f9| indies oocor in Jane^ 15 in July, 12 in August, 
ig in Sefktember, and 5 in October. 

Niamml The earthquake of 1897 was very severely felt in Rangpur. 

cdudikf . yfot ^ destroy bdUdings and cause damage estimated 

at 30 lakhs, but ufriieaviqg the beds of rivers it effected 
serious alterations in ^ drainage of the country. Rangpur 
town, for instance, waa seriously affected by the raisii^ of the 
be«^ of its drainage channels, and tbe'puUic buildings and 
masonry houses were entirdy or partially wrecked. Moreover, 
the earth opened in fissures, from which torrents of mud and 
water poured on to the fidds, causing widespread destruction 
of the standing ctopB and renderii^ the lands uncultivable. 
Considerable subsidences also occurred, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of GaibSnda, where marshes were formed. 

The District is liable to inundation ; but no notable disaster 
has occurred since the great flood of 1787, whicli not only 
caused terrible loss of life and widespread destruction of crops, 
resulting in famine^ but, by forcing the Usta to change its 
course, completely altered the hydrography of the District 
In the same disastrous year a cyclone swept over the stricken 
country ; hundreds of trees were blown down or tom up by 
the roots; the bungalows of the Europeans were almost all 
unroofed, and there was scarcely a thatched house left 
standing. 

History. According to the Mahgbh&rata, Rangpur formed the western 
outpost of the ancient Hindu kingdom of KftmarQpa, or 
Prfigjyotisha, which extended westwards as far as the Karatoyft 
river. The capital was generally much farther east ; but the 
great Bhagadatta, whose defeat is recorded in the epic, 
is said to have built a ^country residence at Rangpur, which 
is locally interpreted to mean the * abode of pleasure.’ I..ocal 
traditions have preserved the names of three dynasties that 
ruled over this tract of country prior to the fifteenth century. 
The earliest of these is associated with the name of Prithu 
RajI, the extensive ruins of whose capital are still pointed out 
at Bhitargarh in Jalpaiguii District. Next came a dynasty 
of four kings, whose fiunily name of Pftl recurs in other parts 
of Bengal and also in Assam ; and lastly a dynasty of three 
Khen kings — ^Niladhwaj, Chakradhwaj, and Nllftmbar — the 
first of whom founded Kamatapur in Cooch Behar. RkjR 
Ndffmbar is said to have been a great monarch; but about 
1498 he came into collision with AUl-ud-dIn Husain, the 
Afghfti^ king of Qaur, who took his capital by stratagem, and 
caixied him airay prisoner in an iron cage. The Muham- 
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madanSy however, did not retain their hold hpon die coontiy* 
A period of anarchy ensued; among the wild tribes which 
then overran Rangpur, the Koch came to the front and their 
chief, Biswa Singh, founded the dynasty which still exists in 
CoocH Bkhar, and of which an account is given in the article 
on that State* As soon as the Mughal emperors had established 
their supremacy in Bengal, their viceroys began to push their 
north-eastern frontier across the Brahmaputra. By 1603 the 
Muhammadans were firmly established at KiUig 9 mftti in Go&l- 
pSra ; but Rangpur proper was not completely subjugated until 
i66x, though it had b^n nominally annexed to the Mughal 
empire in 1584. In the extreme north the Cooch Behftr Rlj&s 
urere able to offer such a resolute resistance that in 17x1 they 
obtained a favourable compromise, in accordance with which 
they paid tribute as zamlndars for the parganas of Bodfi, 
PatgrSm, and Purbabhag, but retained their independence 
in Cooch Behar proper. 

When the East India Company acquired the financial 
administration of Bengal in 1765, the ‘province' of Rangpur, 
as it was then called, was a frontier tract bordering on Nepftl, 
Bbutgn, Assam, and Cooch Behkr, and included the District 
of RgngXmgti, east of the Brahmaputra, as well aa a great part 
of the present District of Jalpaigun. Its enormous area, and 
the weakness of the administrative staff, prevented the Col- 
lector from preserving order in the remote comers of his 
District, which thus became the secure refuges of banditti. 
The early records of Rangpur and the neighbouring parts of 
Bengal are full of complaints on this head, and of encounters 
between detachments of sepoys and armed bands of dacoits. 
In 1772 the banditti, reinforced by disbanded troops from the 
native armies, and by the peasMts ruined in the fiunine of 
1770, were plundering and burning villages in bodies of fifty 
thousand. A small British force sent i^nst them received 
a check ; and in 1773 Captain Thomas, the leader of another 
party, was cut off, and four battalions had to be employed. ^In 
the year 1789 the Collector conducted a r^lar campaign 
against these disturbers of the peace, who had fled to the 
forest of Baikuntpur, now in Jalpaiguil There he blockaded 
them with a force of 300 barkandSs and compelled them to 
surrender, and no less than 549 robbers were brought to tnA 
At first the British continued the Muhammadan iwactoce^ 
fimning out the land revenue to contiactow; but in 1783 
exactions of a' notorious fiutner, Rfijk Devi Su^^^of DuAjpur, 
drove the Rangpur culdvators into optai rebdhOD, and the 
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Goffemmeiit was indaced to invite the aammlSrf to enter into 
direct engagements for the revenue. 

In recent times Rangpur has had no history beyimd the 
recital of administrative dianges. The tract east of the Brah- 
maputra was formed into the District of GoSlpSia in 1822, and 
in 1826 was transferred to the province of Assam. Three 
northern parganas now constitute part of the District of Jalpai- 
gur^ and a considerable area in the south has been trans- 
ferr^ to Bogra. One large estate, known as the Patiladaha 
estate, is situated partly in Rangpur and partly in Mymensingh 
District; it peyn revenue into the Rangpur treasury, but the 
greater portion is under the criminal supervision of the 
Magistrate of Mymensingh. 

Afchaeo- On the east bank of the Karatoyft at Ramatapur, about 
30 miles south of Rangpur, are the ruins of an old fort, which 
according to tradition was built by Nllambar, the last and 
greatest of the Rhen Rajfts. It is about three-quarters of a 
mile in diameter, and is enclosed by a lofty earthen rampart 
and moat. Close by is a dargdk or Muhammadan shrine, 
which is said to have been erected over the staff of the 
Muhammadan saint Ismail Ghihil, governor of GhorSghUt, who 
is famed for having forcibly converted the neighbouring 
zamndars to IslSm. A few miles south of Dimla are the 
remains of a fortified city, which retains the name of Dharma 
Pal. It is in the form of an irregular parallelogram, rather 
less than a mile firom north to south and Hiree-quarters of 
a mile from east to west, and is surrounded by raised ramparts 
of earth and ditches. Tradition connects these ruins with the 
Pal Rajas, a brick temple of Sarbamangaia, 250 years old, 
stands 2} miles east of the Gobindganj police station; the 
battles described in the RamSyana, Mahabharata, and other 
Hindu works are depicted on the walls. 

The There has been no real increase in the population since 
1872, and no other part of Bengal shows so little progress in 
this respect. Owing to the prevalence of malarial fever, the 
inhabitants decreased from 2,153,686 in 1872 to 2,097,964 
in 1881 and 2,065,464 in 1891. Since 1891 the lost ground 
has been recovered ; and, though this is mainly due to immi- 
gration, there has undoubtedly been a great improvement in 
public health. The principal diseases are malarial fevers, 
small-poxi and cholera. Goitre and elephantiasis are also 
cmnoiiu. Insanity is prevalent, ow^ to the large propor- 
tioii of peraont of Koch ori|^ wbd are especially aubjcct to 
this infomi^. 
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The chief statistics of the Census of 190Z are shown below :• 
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The principal towns are Rangpur and Saidpur. I'hanks 
to its very fertile soil, Rangpur, in spite of its long-continued 
unhealthiness, has still a far denser population than most of 
the surrounding Districts. The only parts where there are less 
than 500 persons per square mile are the two unhealthy and 
ill-drained tkdnas of Pirganj and Mitfipukur in the south-central 
part of the District, and Alipur on the eastern boundary, which 
includes in its area the bed and sandy islands of the Brahma- 
putra. The densest population is found in the north-west, in 
the Nilph&mftri subdivision, where jute cultivation and trade 
are carried on very extensively. The immigrants consist of 
temporary labourers from Bihar and the United Provinces, and 
more permanent settlers from Dacca, Pibna, and Nadia. The 
result of the large temporary immigration is a remarkable 
preponderance of the male population, which exceeds the 
number of females by 8*5 per cent. The language spoken is 
the dialect of Bengali known as Rangpur! or Rdjbans!. 
Muhammadans number 11371,430, or nearly 64 per cent, of 
the tulal; and Hindus 770,040, or pci cent. The former 
are much the more prolific, and have steadily increased from 
61 per cent, in 1881 to their present proportion. 

The Aryan castes are very poorly represented. Nearly two- Cnstcs and 
thirds of the Hindu population are RSjbansis, a caste of mixed 
origin, partly descended from Mongoloid Koch, and partly of 
Dravidian stock ; many Baishnabs have been recruited from 
this caste. Members of the great aboriginal castes of Eastern 
Bengal, Chanda and Kaibartta, arc also numefous. Of the 
Musalmflns, 93 per cent, call themselves Shaikhs and nearly 
all the rest Nasyas (converted Rftjbansis); all are probably 
descendants of converts from the aboripnal Hindu castes. Of 
the total population, 85 per cent are sipported by agriculture, 

6 per cent, by industry, and x per cent by one or other of the 
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professions ; while earthwork and general labour employ nearly 
4 per cent The proportion of agriculturists lar exc^s the 
general average for Bengal, while the industrial proportion is 
only half. 

Cbrirtum Christians in 190X numbered 453, including 92 . native 
miMtons. . they are chiefly railway employes in Saidpur, most 

of whom belong to the Anglican communion or the Roman 
Catholic Church. A Baptist mission at Rangpur has made 
some 5 o converts. 

General The soil is remarkably fertile, being generally a sandy loam 
tSal ew- d®PO*ited by the rivers when in flood. In the north there are 
ditioDs. extensive sandy plains, the remains of old watercourses, espe- 
cially of the numerous old beds of the Tista, admirably suited 
to the cultivation of tobacco, for which the District is noted. 
A strip of hard red clay in the west, which is part of the 
Bftrind, is favourable for the cultivation of fine qualities of 
winter rice and sugar-cane. 

Chief agri- The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 

in »qua« miles U 

and princi* 
pal crops. 


No less than 1,222 square miles, or 64 per cent, of the 
net cultivated area, are twice cropped. The principal staples 
are rice, jute, rape and mustard, and tobacco. By far the most 
extensive crop n>p, which occupies 88 per cent, of the net 
cropped area. More than three-quarters of the crop is harvested 
in the winter, and the rest in the autumn. The early rice is 
grown principally on high lands, but one variety thrives on low 
marshy soil. Tne light alluvial soils are admirably suited to 
jute cultivation, and Rangpur yields an eighth of the whole 
output of Bengal, being second only to Mymensingh. Tobacco, 
another speciality of the District, thrives best on the sandy 
lands along the banks of the Tista river. Rape and mustard 
are also largely grown in Rangpur, being especially common 
on the islands tn the Brahmaputra. Potatoes are coming into 
favour. 

Improve- During the past twenty years there has been a coasiderable 

mento in spread of cuUivarion hf the reclamation of waste and silted-up 


Sabdivkiion. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

CnIUvable 

waste. 

Rtngpnr 

1,141 

7^3 

>4» 

NilimSmXri • 

648 

444 

95 

Knrigrftm 

94* 

404 

m 

Gail^dfi 

7 ?* 

304 

94 

Total 

3>493 

*»9I5 

469 
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marshy land% and them is now little room for Author extension, agncul* 
The progress jute cultivation has been extraordinary, and to 
some extent this has been at the expense of rice. There is ^ 
little or no irrigation, which is rendered unnecessary by the 
copious and regular rainfall. Owing to the fertility of the soil 
and the prosperity of the people, little use has bm made of 
the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ I^oans Acts ; but in 
1897-8, a year of poor crops, Rs. 3,400 was advanced under 
the latter Act 

The country-bred cattle are poor, and animals from Upper Cattle. 
India are purchased in large numbers at the DarwSni fair. 

Buffaloes, though small, are largely reared and are exported in 
considerable numbers to Assam. Very little pasturage is left 
except in the river islands, and it is difficult to feed the cattle, 
especially during the rains. 

Indigenous manufactures are insignificant and decaying. Arts wl 
Cotton carpets and cloth, gunny cloth, and rough silk 
are woven on a small scale, and some brass-ware and bell- 
metal utensils are manufactured. There are jute-presses at 
Dcmar and Saidpur, and railway workshops at the latter 
place. 

The trade is now almost entirely carried by rail. The chief Comwcnc. 
imports are cotton piece-goods, salt, kerosene oil, coal, and 
rice; and the chief exports are jute, tobacco, mustard, un- 
refined sugar, and rice. The centres of the jute export 
business are DomSr, Darwilni, Saidpur, and Rangpur town. 

Tobacco is bought by the Arakanese and exported to Burma, 
where it is manufactured into cigars. Rice is imported chiefly 
from the neighbouring Districts of DinRjpur and Bogra, and 
exported to Calcutta ; coal is imported from Burdwdn and 
Manbhum, and some tobacco goes to the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts ; but the rest of the trade is with Calcutta. The mer- 
chants are for the most part Europeans, Marwflris, and Sahas. 

The brokers are local Muhammadans, with a sprinkling of 
Rajbansis. . 

Few Districts are better provided with railway communica- 
tion, which has been rapidly extended wiihin recent years. 

The northern branch of the Fastern Bengal State Railway 
intersects the west of the District from south to north, brom 
the Par^’atlpur station, on this line, the Assam line strikes east- 
ward, passing through Rangpur town and crossing the Tfsta 
and Dharlg rivers by large bridges. In 1901 this line had its 
terminus at Gitald&ha in C^KJch Beh5r, but it has since been 
extended to Dhubri in Assam ; a branch line starts from the 
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left bank of the Ttota and runs to Kurigr&m. The Bengal- 
DuSrs Railway starts from the Ldlmanir Hat station on the 
Assam line, and, after traversing the north of the District, 
meets the ^tem Bengal State Railway at Jal|>aigurl[. Finally, 
a branch line, called the Brahmaputra-Sultflnpur Branch. 
Railway, from the Eastern Bengal State Railway at Sdntahar 
traverses the Gaibinda subdivision to Phulcharl, on the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra. A new line from Kaunid to Bonir' 
pgra, on the Brahniaputra-Sultgnpur Bratich Railway, has been 
recently sanctioned. In 1903-4 the total length of roads was 
2,477 miles, but of these only 14 miles were metalled. They 
are maintained by the District board, with occasional help from 
Provincial revenues for the upkeep of feeder-roads for the 
railways. The principal roads are those to Bogra, Dinajpur, 
Jalpaigurl, Cooch Bchgr, Dhubri, Chilmgri, and Phulcharl. 

llie steamers of the India General and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Companies, which ply up and down the Brahma- 
putra, stop at four stations within the District. The Tista and 
Dharlg are navigable throughout the year, and most of the 
other rivers during the rainy season, by ordinary native trading 
boats and dug-outs, 'fhere are 146 public ferries, yielding an 
income of Rs. 48,000 per annum to the District board, as well 
as numerous private ferries. 

The famine which followed the storm and cyclone of the 
disastrous year 1787 is said to have carried off one-sixth of 
the population. Since tl\at date no severe lamine has visited 
the District, though in T874 some relief was necessary. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Rangpttr, Nilpkamaki, 
Kurigram, and Gaibanda. The staff at bead-quarters com- 
prises, in addition to the Magistrate-Collector, four Deputy- 
Magistrate Collectoro, while each of the other subdivisions is 
in charge of a Deputy -Magistrate Collector. 

I'he'e art m all i.j. criminal courts ^including those of 
honorary magistrates) and 9 civil courts : namely, those of the 
District Ses.;if^ns Judge, Subordinate Judge, and two 
Munsifs at Rangpur town, two at Kurigrgm, two at Gaibgnda, 
and two at Nilpbgmari. Offences against maniage and the 
abduction of girls are very common, and cases of arson and 
petty buiglary are also numerous. 

The changes which have taken place in its boundaries 
render it difficult to trace the early revenue history of the 
present District. In 1740 the land revenue was 3*4 lakhs; 
and by 176^ the year preceding the British occupation, it had 
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risen to 5-1 lakhs, the actual collections being 4*9 lakhs. 
In 1 765, the first year of British administration, no less thar> 
9*1 lakhs was realized. The revenues were then farmed, and 
it was not until 1778 that the namlnddrs were admitt^ to 
settlement. The District was permanently settled in 1793 
8-2 lakhs. 

The current land revenue demand for 1903-4 was lo-i 
lakhs, of which all but Rs. 4,000 was due from permanently 
settled estates. The increase since 1793 is due to the resump- 
tion and assessment of lands held free of revenue under invalid 
titles. At the time of the Permanent Settlement the District 
comprised only 75 estates; these have increased to 659 by 
partitions, resumptions, and transfers from other Districts. The 
revenue is collected with extreme punctuality. Its incidence 
is light, as it is only equivalent to R. 0-12-2 per cultivated 
acre, or to one-hfth of the zamlnddr^^ rent-rolls. The jot (hold- 
ing) is here occasionally a very big tenure, especially in the 
east of the District, where the biggest jotddr has a rent-roll of 
Rs. 80,000. Chukdni is the name of an under-tenure sub- 
leased from a jotddr^ the actual cultivator below the 
ddr being generally an ddhidr^ who pays half the crop as rent. 
Upanchaki is the name of a tenure granted for charitable or 
religious purposes at a quit-rent in perpetuity; the majkuri 
is a similar tenure, but liable to enhancement of rent The 
average rates of rent paid by actual cultivators to their imme- 
diate landlords vary from Rs. 3-6 to Rs. 6 an acre ; higher rents 
are paid for good loam lands and lower for hard claya The 
great majority of the ryots possess occupancy rights, and 
the number who hold either at fixed rents or without a right of 
occupancy is very small. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads 3nly), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

I 90 S- 4 . 

Land levcnue 

xo,X9 


m 


Toul revenue . ‘ 

17, aa 

18,16 

lai 

M,6i 


Outside the Rancpur municipality local affairs are managed 
by the District board, with a local board for each of the sub- 
divisions. In 1903-4 the income of the District board was neat. 

3,4X,ooOi of which Rs. 1,23,000 was derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Ra. 2,82,000, including Rs. 1,83,000 
S|)ent on public works and ^^0,000 on education. 
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Police and The District contains 17 thanoi or police staticms and 9 out- 
posts. In 1903 the force under the control of the District 
Superintendent consisted of 4 inspectors, 44 sub-inspectors, 34 
head constables, and 387 constables. In addition, the village 
police numbered 441 daffadars and 4,655 chautaddrs. The 
District jail has accommodation for 263 prisoners, and the 
subsidiary jails at the subdivisions! head-quarters for 53. 

KdneatioD. Education is very backmrd, and in 1901 only 3-4 per cent, 
rif the population (6 males and 0*2 females) could read and 
write A considerable advance has, however, been made in 
recent years, the total number of pupils under instruction 
haying increased from about 17,000 in 1883 to 22,875 in 
1892-3 and 31,001 in 1900-1, while 37,576 boys and 1,742 
girls were at school in 1903-4, being respectively 22*2 and i-i 
per cent of those of school-going age. The number of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, in that year was 1,227, 

. including 64 secondary and 1,131 primary schools. The 
expenditure on education was 2 lakhs, of which Rs. 22,000 
was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 54,000 from District funds, 
Rs. 1,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 95,000 from fees. 
The most important educational institution is the technical 
school in Rangpur town. 

Medical. Rangpur is well provided with medical relief, as it contains 
25 charitable dispensaries, of which 7 have accommodation 
for 102 in-patients. The number of cases treated in 1903 
was 1,257 in-patients and 163,000 out-patients, and 3,411 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 50,000, 
of which Rs. 8,000 was met from Government contributic/ns, 
Rs. 6,000 from Local and Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 12,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in Rangpur town. In 

tion. 1903-4 the number of successful operations performed was 
77,000, representing 36 x>er 1,009 of the population. 

[Mi^n, Eastern India^ vol. iii (1838) ; Farther Notes on the 
Rangfur Records (Calcutta, 1876); and Sir W. W. Hunter, 
Staiistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vii (1876).] 

Rangpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 18' and 26® 16' N. and 88® 56' and 89® 31' E., with an 
area of 1,141 square miles. The subdivision is mainly an 
alluvial tiact, drauied on the extreme west by the Karatoy.^ 
and mteiseeted the GhSghat, a small tortuous river, on 
either side of aie swamps and many channels clogged 
with vegetation. The population in 1901 was 658,291, com- 
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paved with 646,388 in 1891. ‘ It ccsotitains one town, Rancpvr 
( popu]ati<^^ 15,960), the head-qiuuten ; and 1,897 viUagea. 
The density is 577 persons per square mile. The subdivision 
is unhealthy, and two of its tAunas^ Mahlganj and Mitipukur, 
have lost population since 1891 and still more since 187a. 

Nilphftmftri Subdivision* — North-western subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying betweeh 
25® 44' and 26® 19' N. and 88® 44' and 89® 11' E., with an 
area of 648 square miles. The subdivision, which is bounded 
on the east by the TlSta, is a level strip of country, containing 
large sandy plains. alternated with low loam and day rice lands. 
The population in 1901 was 461,314, compared with 447,764 
in 1891. It contains three towns, Nilphamari (population, 
head-quarters, Saidpur (5,848), an imporUnt rail- 
way centre, and Domar (1,868); and 370 villages. The 
density is 712 persons per square mile. The subdivision is 
healthy, and the cultivation of tobacco and sugar-cane is 
extending. 

Kurigrftm Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 23' and 26® 14' N. and 89® 20' and 89® 53' E., along the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra, with an area of 942 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 514,392, compared with 
507,711 in 1891, and the density was 546 persons per squarb 
mile. The subdivision, which is an alluvial tract, part of 
which is drained by the DharUl, has lost area by diluvion, and 
cholera epidemics have been frequent, as the labour route to 
Assam formerly passed through it There is only one town, 
Kvrigram ^population, 1,777), head-quarters; and 1,518 
villages. Chilmiri, on the Brahmaputra, is a place of pilgrim- 
age, where an annual bathing festival takes place. UUmanir 
Hkt is the junction of the Bengal-Dukrs and the Eastern 
Bengal State Railways. 

Gaibftnda Subdiviidou. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 3' and 25® 39' N. and 89® 12' and 89® 42' £., along the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra, with an area of 762 square 
miles. The subdivision is a flat unbroken plain, containing 
numerous jJtilt and marshes. The population in 1901 was 
520,184, compared with 463,601 in 1891, and the density was 
683 persons per square mile. This is the most progressive 
part of the District, the peculation having increased by 12*2 
per cent, daring the last decade, owing to the opening of 
the BiahmaputrarSultSnpur Brand Railway and to the exten- 
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sion of jute cultivation^ which has attiacted setden from 
the unh^thy north-western thdnas^ and also from P&bna 
and Mymensingh. Gaibanda (population, 19635), the head- 
quarters, is the only town; and there are 11427 villages. 

DofiiAr. — Town in the Nilph&nftri subdivision of Sangpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^ 6^ N. and 
88^ 50^ E., on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Kailway. Population (1901), i,868. It is a laige jute-export- 
ing centre, containing jute>pres$es. 

Gaibftnda Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 35^21^ N. and 89^34^£., on the GhSghat river. 
Population (1901), 1,635. The town contains the usual public 
offices ; the 8Ul>-jail has accommodation for 18 prisoners. 

Kuiigrftm Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 25^ 50' N. and 89^ 40^ E., on the right 
bank of the DharUl river. Population (1901), 1,777. is 
a station on the Kurigr£m branch of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. The town contains the usual public oflh:es ; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for 17 prisoners. 

Nilpha.m&ri Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Rangpur District, Elastem Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 25^ 58^ N« and 88^ 51^ E. Population 
(1901), 2,396. It is a station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub- 
jail has aroommodation for 18 prisoners. 

PhnlcharL — ^Village in the Galbftnda subdivision of Rang- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 35^ 12^ N. 
and 8 q^ 37' E., on the right bank of die Brahmaputra river. 
Population (1901), 2,782. It is the terminus of the Brahma^ 
putra-wlt&npur Branch Railway, and a large jute-exporting 
centre. 

Rangpur Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 35*’ 45^ 
N. and 89^ 15^ E. Population (1901), 15,960. The name of 
Rangpur (the * abode of bliss’) is said to be derived from the 
l^end that R&jt Bhagadatta, who took part in the war of the 
Mabftbhftrata, possessed a country residence here. Rangpur 
was captured hy the Afghftn king Al8-ud-dln Husain, who ruled 
at Gaur from 1493 to 1519. It is an unhealthy place, and 
suffered severely in the earthquake of 1897, when nearly all its 
buildings were Raipur was constituted a munici- 

jisdity in 1869. 1(1^ municipal income during the decade 
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ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 31,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 26,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 53,000, of which 
Rs. 9,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax), 

Rs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate, and Rs. 9,000 from a tax on 
vehicles ; the expenditure in the same year was Rs. 59,000. 

Two channels have been dug to drain the marshes in the 
neighbourhood of the town, but one of them was rendered 
useless by the earthquake of 1897, The town contains the 
usual public offices. The District jail has accommodation for 
263 prisoners. The principal jail industries carried on are oih 
pressing, Jiijr^'-pounding, string- and rope-making, bamboo and 
cane-work, cloth-weaving, carpentry, paddy- husking, and wiieat 
and pulse-grinding. The Rangpur District school was founded 
in 1832 by the local zamlndars^ and was taken over by Govern- 
ment in 1862 ; there were 385 pupils in 1901. The Tajhftl 
estate maintains a high school, for which a good building has 
recently been erected. A technical school, known as the 
Bayley-Gobind Ltl Technical Institute, was founded in 1889, 
and is affiliated to the Sibpur Engineering College ; it has 
101 pupils on its rolls. 

Saidpun — Town in the NilphAmUri subdivision of Rangpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^ 47^ N. and 
88® 54' E, Population (1901), 5,848. It is the head-quarters 
of the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
and contains large railway workshops and also jute-presses. A 
company of the Eastern Bengal State Railway Volunteer Corps, 

157 strong, has its head-quarters here. 

*Bogra District (Bagurd ). — District in the RHjshkhi Divi- Bopn- 
sion of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24® 32' and 
25® 19' N. and 88® 52' and 89® 41' E., with an area of 1,359 and h'cr ‘ 
square miles. Bogra is a small District, but it is very prosper- 
ous, as its fertile soil grows line jute crops and communications 
are excellent both by rail and river. It lies on the right bank 
of the Brahmaputra (here called the Daokobi), and is bounded 
on the north by the Districts of Rangpur and Dinajpur ; on 
the south by Pdbna and Rajshahi ; and on the west by Rajshahi 
and Dinajpur. 

The Karatoyi. river traverses the District from north to 
south, and divides it into two unequal portions with distinct 
characteristics. The eastern tract is a light loam, the ordinary 
alluvium of the lower Brahmaputra valley, while the western 
and larger portion merges into the undulating clay of Dinajpur, 
and belongs to the elevated tract of quasi-laterite formation' 
known as the Bmivd, in which name the Barendra division 
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of andent Bengal still survives. Here the soil is a stiff reddish 
clay, resting on a lower stratum of sand, and covered, where 
not reclaimed, by dense undeigrowth. llie District is seamed 
by river-beds. The Jamuna (2), which forms the greater lant 
of the western boundary, the NSgar, Karatoya (or Phuljhur), 
and BangSli are all portions of the same drainage system ; they 
are connected by cross-streams, and all fall ultimately into the 
Atrai or the Brahmaputra. Numerous marshes have been 
formed by the silting up of the old river-beds and the con- 
sequent obstruction of the drainage in the depressed tracts 
between them. In the east and south especially the greater 
part of the country is a network of swamps, most of which are 
dry from January to June. One of these, known locally as 
the Bara Bll, is connected with the great Chalan Bll in 
lUjsliAhi. 

Geology. The surface is covered by alluvium. The Bkrind belongs to 
an older alluvial formation, which is usually composed of 
massive argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish-brown hue, 
often weathering yellowish, disseminated throughout which 
occur kankar and pisolitic ferruginous concretions. The newer 
alluvial deposits consist of sandy clay and sand along the 
course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating into clay in the 
datter parts of the river plain. 

Botany. Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of North 
Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural vegetation. Old 
river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish 
current have a copious vegetation of ValUsneria and other 
plants. Land subject to inundation has usually a covering of 
Tamarix and reedy grasses, and where the ground is more or 
less marshy Rosa involucrata is plentiful Few trees occur on 
these inundated lands ; the most plentiful and largest is Bar- 
ringtonia acutanguia. The District contains no forests, but in 
the Barind gigantic pJpal {Ficus religiosa) and sai trees {Shorea 
robusia) are numerous, and dense scrub jungle still remains in 
places in the Sherpur and P&nchbibl ikanas ; even here, how. 
ever, the greater portion of the surface is covered with grasses, 
the commonest of these being Imptraia arundinacea and An- 
dropogon acicuiaius. Among tlie trees the most conspicuous 
are the red cotton-tree {Bombax maltsbaricutti) and the jack- 
tree {Artoearpus inkgrifotia) \ the sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo) and 
mango occur as pluited or sometimes self-sown species. The 
villages are geneiaSy surrounded by thickets or shrubberies of 
8emi-q>ohtaneoas trees of a more or less useful character. 

Fauna. Leopards are still met with in the jungles of the Bkrind, but 
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tigers, which were formerly numerous, have disappeeied before 
the spread of cultivation. 

The temperature in the cold season is comparatively low, Tempera- 
owing to northerly winds from the Himalayan region ; and the 
heat is never excessive, the mean temperature being 64^, the 
mean maximum 96^ in April, and the mean minimum 57^ in 
January. Mean temperature rises to 77^ in March and ro&ches 
84®, its highest point, in April. Rainfall commences early in the 
hot season, and the annual fall averages 65 inches, of which 
7*9 inches occur in May, 12 5 in June, x2-6 in July, 11*5 in 
August, and io-6 in September. 

A terrible cyclone swept over the District on October 5, Natural 
1864, from the south-east, destroying many houses and trees ; c»l«®l****« 
it was accompanied by a high flood in the eastern tkdnas. 

A still higher flood occurred in x886, when the extraordinary 
rainfall of 18 inches took place between the hours of it. 30 p.ro. 
and I a.m. on the night of June 30. The town of Bogra and 
the greater part of the District were flooded, and portibns of 
the railway were swept away. The District has suffered much 
from earthquakes. Many lives were lost in that of June, 1885, 
when the line of greatest intensity passed through Bogra, and 
the earthquake of December, x888, also did considerable 
damage ; but the most severe of recent times was that of 1897, 
which overthrew most of the brick buildings in the towns of 
Bogra and Sherpur, including the Government oflBloes, and 
struck a severe blow at the prosperity of the latter town, which 
was already decadent. At the same time numerous fissures 
opened, and outpourings of sand and water occurred in the 
soft soil between the Karatoya and Brahmaputra rivers ; marked 
changes also took place in the level of the country, and th^ 
roads and bridges were damaged. 

Little is known of the early history of the District. The History. 
Karatoyft river at one time formed the boundary between the 
old kingdoms of KStmarOpa and Pundra or Paundravardhana, 
the country of the Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan. 

In the ninth century the Pal dynasty ruled the country; but 
they were ousted in the eleventh century by the Sens, a Hindu 
dynasty which gave the name of Barendra to the old Pundra 
country. When the District came under the Muhammadans, 
they had a fort at Mahasthan and a frontier outpost at Shxr- 
PUR. Bpgra passed under British rule with the rest of Betigal 
in 1765. The District was first formed in x8ai, when certain 
ihdnas were taken from Rajshahi, Dinajpur, and Rangpur, md 
placed for the purposes of criminal jurisdiction under a Joint- 
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Magistiate^ who was stationed at Bogra; in 1832 he was 
charged with the collection of revenue from some estates. 
Several minor Interchanges of jurisdiction subsequently took 
place with the neighbouring Districts, but it was not until 1859 
that Bogra was definitely constituted an independent District. 

Archaeo- . Archaeological interest centres round Mahasthan and Sher- 
pur, but there are also ruins at Khetlal and elsewhere, while 
Bhawfiidpur, on the southern border, is connected by tradition 
with Klnl Bhawftni, and is much frequented by Hindus from 
Pibna and Rajshahi. 

The Bogra is, after Pftbna, the most densely populated District in 

North Bengal, having a density of 629 persons per square mile. 
It contains two towns, Bogra, the administrative head-quarters, 
and SnaRFUR ; and 3,865 villages. The population increased 
from 642,060 in 1872 to 686,974 in x88i, 764,461 in 1891, 
and 85^533 in 2901. The increase during the last decade, 
which was 11 -8 per cent, for the whole District, was greatest in 
the Bhrind, which is still sparsely populated, and in Dhunot, 
already the most crowded thdna in the District. The climate 
is fairly healthy, except along the banks of the moribund Kara- 
toyft river, and in the towns of Bogra and Sherpur, where 
malaria is very prevalent The increase in Panchbibi is largely 
due to the immigration of Santals and Mundls, known locally 
as BunSs, from the ChotS N&gpur plateau ; there is also a con- 
siderable influx from Nadia, Saran, and the United Provinces. 
The vernacular spoken is Bengali. 

Casteiaiid Hindus number 154,131, or 18 per cent of the population, 
and Muhammadans 699,185, or 82 per cent, a higher propor- 
tion than in any other District in Bengal. The Muhammadans 
are mostly Shaikhs, though there are also Jolahas, Kulus, 
Pathans, and Saiyids. With the exception of the two last- 
named communities, which number 5,000, the great majority 
are probably the descendants of converts from the Koch or 
Rajbansis North Bengal, who are the most numerous 
(30,000) of the Hindu castes in the District The fact that 
conversion to IsUm has taken place on a laige scale seems to 
be shown by the number of villages which bear Hindu names 
but have no Hindu inhabitants. No less than 748,100 persons, 
or 87-5 per cent of the population, are dependent on agri- 
culture, while of the remainder 6-4 per cent, are supported 
bf indsHj^es, 0*4 by commerce, and i-i by the professions. 

CbMaa ’ A brotherhood ^ Christians professing to belong to no 

”** ^” ” * estah&hed CbOi^ has recently settled at Bogra, but has not 
yet beenewDoeiaful in makmg conversions. 
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The east of the District, especially the densdy populated GtncnX 
Dhunot tAdna^ is low, and receives annual deposits of 
from the floods which cover it; the soil is friable and grows ditioos. 
excellent crops of jute. Very similar conditions prevail in 
Sibganj and ShUriakandi, where, however, jute is less exten- 
sively grown. The part of the Bogra iJkana to the east of ^he 
Karatoya contains a large area of permanent marsh in the 
low tracts between and at a distance from the larger water- 
courses, whose beds have been raised by deposits of silt. The 
thdnas of Khetlal and Adamdighi, west of the Karatoyt, are 
extensive plains noted for the production of the finer kinds 
of rice. In Pfinchbibl the jungles are being gradually cleared 
by migratory Santals and Mund^ who move on as soon as 
rent is demanded, leaving the land they have reclaimed to 
be occupied by settled cultivators ; recently, however, a large 
number have settled permanently in this tract In 1903-4 
the net area cropped was estimated at 728 square miles, while 
153 square miles were cultivable waste. 

Rice is the staple food-crop ; the winter rice, which is the Principal 
most important harvest, is soivn on low' lands in June, July, 
and August, and reaped in November and December. Jute 
is, after rice, the' most important' product ; and the rapid 
growth of the jute trade in recent years has done much to 
enrich the inhabitants of the Dhunot, ShUriAkfUidi, and S'.bganj 
thdnas^ where it is chiefly gro^vn. Sugar-cane is almost con- 
fined to Panchbibl and Sibganj. Oilseeds are grown in the 
east of the District, as also pulses and a little tobacco. 

The cultivated area is being gradually extended, especially Improye- 
in the BSrind. Mulberry cultivation, which had almost entirely 
disappeared, has recently received some encouragement from lural 
the District board, and strips of raised land near Bogra town pr«=doc. 
have been planted with it. Agricultural experiments have 
been conducted in the Jay pur Government estates, and Patna 
potatoes and Gooch Behdr tobacco have been introduced. 

Owing to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the 
people, there is generally little need for loans under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts; but Rs. 2,000 
was advanced in 1897, when there was some slight scarcity. 

The local cattle are small, but a few buflaloes and large Cattle. 
Bih^ bullocks have been imported. There are no regular 
pastures, and there is considerable difficulty, especially during 
the rains, in providing food for cattle in the flooded tracts. 

At the Jgmdali-Rukindirpur fair, held about the middle of 
January, agricultiiral produce is exhibited for prLees. This 
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ftir was started in connexion with the Jayimr Government 
estates^ but has not been very succes^l, and it is proposed 
to remove it to Bogia town. None of the other twenty*eight 
fairs calb for special mention. 

Tnigation. There is no general system of irrigation, but after the rice 
harvest a few cultivators take advantage of tanks or pools to 
irrigate their fields for a spring crop. 

Arts ind Industries are snsignifi^t Silk-weaving, once prosperous, 
has decayed owing to the prevalence of silkworm epidemics, 
and is now practised only by a few families near Bogra town ; 
but efibrts are being made by tlie Bengal Silk Committee, 
assisted by Government, to exterminate these diseases. Cotton- 
weaving is carried on by Muhammadans, but this also is a 
decadent industry. 

Coramerce. Rice and jute form the principal exports, and next to them 
come hides. Hilli, on the main line of railway, is an im- 
portant centre for the export of rice and jute ; and a large 
quantity of produce is also conveyed by the newly opened 
brandi line from SSntahir to Phulcharl, which passes through 
the marts at Adamdighi, SukhSnpukur, and SonatalS. Other 
marts for rice are Dupchanchia and BurTganj on the NSgar 
river, Sult^^nganj on the KaratoyU, and for jute ShSriakSndi, 
Naokhila, GosainbSri, and Dhunot. The jute is conveyed by 
boats along the numerous waterchannels which intersect this 
part of the District and converge on Sirajganj, where it is 
baled for export. Most of. the imports come from Calcutta, 
and comprise Huropean piece-goods, gunny-bags, salt, and 
kerosene oil; tobacco is also imported from Rangpur. The 
largest trading castes are Telis and SahSs, and the MflrwSris 
are increasing in number. 

Railways. Bogra is well served by railwa3rs. The northern section of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway (metre gauge) traverses the 
west of the District from south to north, and is protected by 
an embankment from the floods of the Jamunfi. The Brahma^ 
putra-Sultfinpur Railway branches off at Sdntah^, and, after 
passing through Bogra town, turns north-east and strikes the 
Bralimaputra at Phulcharl in Rangpur District. 

Roads. Including 46 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
384 miles of roads, all unmetalled ; they are either bridged 
or possess ferries where they cross the rivers. The most 
important are those linking Bogra with Rangpur, DinSjpur, 
Siraxanj, Nator, and Sultanpur. 

^ ^ ^ District the rivers form the chief means 

catboa. of coBimunication. The Brahmaputra and die Bangftli are 
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navigable throughout the year, and the Karatoyft and the 
NSgar are navigable by small boats up to the end of Novem- 
ber. Numerous steamers ply on the Brahmaputra from 
Goalundo to Assam, and traffic by country boat is brisk every- 
where. There are 24 ferries ; the most imporunt are those at 
MahasthSn, Ngngla Bara Bil, JamSlganj, and Fateh Alt 

Bogra is not liable to famine ; but in 1866, and again in Famine. 
1874, some distress was caused by high prices, and rdief 
operations were necessary. 

There are no subdivisions. The executive control is vested AdminU- 
in a Magistrate-Collector, who is assisted by four Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collectors. The administrative head-quarters are 
at Bogra Town, but one of the Deputy-Collectors is stationed 
at Khanjanpur and is manager of the Jaypur Government 
estates. 

For civil and criminal justice Bogra is amalgamated with Civil and 
Pabiui, and the Sessions Judge of that District pays quarterly 
visits to Bogra. There are two Munsifs, with power to 
suits up to the value of Rs. 1,000. I.And disputes are respon- 
sible for the majority of the criminal cases. 

The revenue history presents no features of interest. The Land 
Joint-Magistrate of Bogra, who bad been appointed in 1821, 
was vested with the powers of a Deputy-Collector in 1832, and 
ordered to collect the revenue of certain estates within his 
magisterial jurisdiction ; but it was not until 1859 that he 
was raised to the status of Magistrate-Collector. The sub- 
sequent revenue history of Bogra is merely a narrative of 
interchanges of estates between Bogra and the neighbouring 
Districts, which have gone on up to the present time. The 
current land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 4«9x lakhs, pay- 
able by 706 estates, all permanently settled with the exception 
of two Government estates paying Rs. 58,000. The incidence 
of the revenue is R. 0-12-1 on each cultivated acre, and is 
equivalent to 24 per cent, of the rental. The rent per acre 
for rice land in the clay soil in the west varies from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 15, and in the low land in the east from Rs. 9 to Rs. 15. 

The rate for jute land varies from Rs. 9 to Rs. 15 in the west, 
and from Rs. 9 to Rs. 21 in the east of the District, while for 
special crops, such as pan (Riper Betle\ as much as Rs. 30 
per acre is paid. Some under-r)'Ots hold lands under the 
chukani system, paying a fixed quantity instead of a fixed pro 
portion of the produce. The only estates which liave l»een 
brought under survey and settlement are the Jaypur Govern- 
ment estates. An area of 22,223 acres was settled with 5,969 
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lyots for Rs. 51,068, the average area of a ryot’s holding being 
3*9 acres and the assessment Rs. 2-4--9 per acre. The highest 
rates assessed were Rs. 4-8 for low and Rs. 3-12 for high 
lands, and the lowest rates were is annas for high and 8 annas 
for low lands ; the rates paid by under-ryots were, however, 
much higher. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and 
tot^l revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

igoo-i. 

«W-4* 

Land revenue 

4.60 


4»90 

4»9; 

Total revenue . . 

^44 

7,88 

8,6a 

■ 

8,96 


Local and Outside the municipalities of Bogra and Sherpur, local 
miiDidpal affairs are managed by the District board. In 1903-4 the 
income of the District board was Rs. 1,09,000, of which 
Rs. 51,000 was derived from rates; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,04,000, including Rs. 67,000 spent on public works. 

J*olice and The District contains 8 thanas or police stations and 3 out- 
posts. The police force under the District Superintendent 
consisted in 1903 of 2 inspectors, 20 sub-inspectors, 15 head 
constables, and x66 constables, in addition to 26 town 
chauklddrs. The rural police force is composed of 149 
daffaddrs and 1,641 chauklddrs. The District jail at Bogra 
town has accommodation for 127 prisoners. 

Education. The great majority of the population are illiterate, only 
5 per cent, of the total (9*6 males and 0*3 females) being able 
to read and write in 1901. A considerable advance has, 
however, been made in recent years. The total number of 
pupils under instruction increased from 3,540 in 1881-2 to 
11,819 in 1892-3 and 16,335 in 1900-1, while 18,130 boys 
and 617 girls were at school in 1903-4, being respectively 
27*6 and 1 per cent, of those of school-going age. The number 
of educational institutions, public and private, in that year 
was 495 . namely, 34 secondary, 425 primary, and 36 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 79,000, of 
which Rs. 7,000 was met from Provincial fund.s, Rs. 18,000 
from District funds, Rs. 700 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 40,000 from fees. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 9 dispensaries, of which 
3 had aocommodaticn for 26 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 53,000 out-patients and 227 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 1,676 operations were performed. The ex- 
pendture. was Rs. 13,000 and the income Rs. 14,200, of 
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which Rs. 1,900 was derived from Government contributionSi 
Rs. 6,000 from Local and Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 5,000 from subscript ions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the two municipalities. Vaccina- 
It is not popular with the illiterate Muhammadan community, 
but their opposition to it is yearly becoming weaker. In 
number of successful vaccinations was 25,000^ or 
30 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir VV. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. iii 
(1876) j S. S. Day, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
of the Jaypur Estates (Calcutta, 1899).] 

Bogra Town (Bagurd). — Head-quarters of Bogra District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 5 N. and 89^ 23^ E., 
on the west bank of the Karatoyft river. Population (1901), 

7,094. Bogra was constituted a municipality in 1876. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 15,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 21,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) and Rs. 6,000 from a conservancy 
rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. The Brahmaputra* 
Sult^ipur branch of the Northern. Bengal State Railway passes 
through the town. Bogra possesses the usual public buildings, 
and a park, containing a theatre, has recently been laid out. 

The District jail has accommodation for 127 prisoners, the 
chief jail industry carried on being the preparation of bamboo 
matting. 

Hilli. — Village in Bogra District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 25^ 17^ N. and 89** 1^ £., on the old Jamunfl river 
and on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. Population (1901), 1,047. ^ 

jute mart, goods being transported by both river and railway. 

Mahftsthftn. — Ancient shrine and fort in Bogra District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 57' N. and 
89^ 21^ E., on the west bank of the Karatoyk river, 7 miles 
north of Bogra town. It is the traditional capital of a monarch, 
named Parasu RUma, who ruled over twenty-two feudatory 
princes, and who is identified by the Brfthmans with the sixth 
incarnation of Vishnu. The existing remains consist chiefly 
of the ruins of a fort which was constructed after the Muham- 
madan occupation. There are reasons for believing that they 
mark the site of a group of Buddhist stupas^ and that Mahflsthfln 
was the capital of Pundra or Paundravardhaiia, the country of 
the Pods, lying between the Karatoyft and Mahftnanda, which 
was in exbtenoe in the third century b.c, and was still flourish- 
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ing in the seventh century a. d. when Hiuen Tsiang travelled 
in India. Under the later Hindu kings, who favoured the 
worship of Siva and Vishnu in preference to Buddha, part of 
Mahgsthto obtained the name of Slla Dwipa. An ancient 
grant of about 650 acres from the Delhi emperor^ subsequently 
confirmed by the Mughal governor of Dacca in 1666, still 
stipports a fraternity of fakirs^ and a fair is held here in 
April. Coins dating from 1448 have been discovered, 
and the place affords a promising site for archaeological 
excavation. 

[Cunningham, Reports^ Archaeological Surv^ oflndia^ vol. xv, 
pp. 104-17.] 

Sherpnr. — ^Town in Bogra District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24^ 40^ N. and 89^ 26^ E. Population 
[1901), 4,104. SherpuT is mentioned in the Ain 4 ~Akban in 
1595 as the site of a fort called Sallmnagar, named in honour 
of SaBm, the son of Akbar, afterwards famous as the emperor 
JahSngir. It was an important frontier post of the Muham- 
madans before they established their capital at Dacca ; and 
Akbar’s Hindu general, Rfijg Mfin Singh, is said to have built 
a palace here. It is referred to by old writers as Sherpur 
Murcha, to distinguish it from Sherpur in Mymensingh, and is 
marked in Van Den Broucke’s map (1660) as Ceerpoor Mirts. 
It formerly possessed a large number of brick houses, but has 
sufiered severely in recent earthquakes. Sherpur was constituted 
a municipality in 1876. The income during the decade ending 
X901-2 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the expenditure Rs. 6,600. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,500, mainly from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) and a conservancy rate; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 7,500. 

Boun- PftiMia District. — District in the south-east corner of the 
Rfijshfihi Division, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
>3" 49' 34** 45 ^ N. and 89” i' and 89^ 53' £., with an area 

system. of X9839 square miles. It lies within the angle formed by the 
confluence of the Ganges or Padma and the Brahmaputra or 
JamunS, which constitute its southern and eastern boundaries, 
the latter separating it from Mymensingh and Dacca and the 
former from Nadift and Farfdpur ; on the west and north-west 
it is bounded 1 ^ Rfijsh&hi, and on the north by Bogra. 

The general aspect is low and flat The heasd^uarters sub- 
division, which forms the south-western half of the District, is, 
like the adjoinifig portion of Rfijshfthi, an area of silted-up 
river, beds, K^otmcted drainage, and marshy swamps. The 
Siifl|ganj subditvision, on the other hand, more dosely resembles 
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tfie ndg^boaring portion of Bograt in that fbe drainage is not 
so much impeded by the high banks of deserted river-beds. 

The river system is constituted by the Padma and the 
Brahm AP uraA, together with their interlacing offshoots and 
tributaries. The chief offshoot of the Padmft is the Ichamat! 

(1)9 which flows past the town of Pffbna. The Hurftsfigar, 
which represents the partially dried-up channel of an old river, 
is now the principal offshoot of the JamunS. In its course it 
meets the Phuljhur, and, after joining the Baial and Ichftmatl, 
ultimately reunites with the JamunS. The whole District is 
intersect^ by a network of minor watercourses, which render 
every part of it accessible by water during the rainy season, 
and is seamed by deserted beds of large rivers which are 
generally dry except in the rains. Alluvion and diluvion are 
constantly taking place, the river channds perpetually swinging 
from side to side of their sandy beds. 

Deep swamps abound ; but the only sheets of water which 
can be called lakes are the Chalan Bil, which covers huge 
portions of the Raiganj and Chatmohar thanas^ and the Baia, 
Son&pktila, Gfljna or Gandhahasti, and Ghugudah Inh^ which 
are respectively 12, 6, 12, and 4 square miles in area. 

The District is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of Geology, 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river 
plain. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual oops of Botany. 
North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural vegeta- 
tion. Deserted river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams 
with a sluggish current have a copious vegetation of VaUismria 
and similar plants. Land subject to inundation has usually 
a covering of Tamarix and reedy grasses ; and in some parts, 
where the ground is more or less marshy, Rosa invohurata 
is plentiful. Few trees occur on these inundated lands ; the 
most plentiful and largest is Bartingionia acutangala. There 
are no forests ; trees are few in number and often stunted in 
growth, and the waste land is, for the most part, covered with 
grasses such as Imperata arundinacea and Andropogon aciculatus. 

Among the trees, the most conspicuous are the red cotton-tree 
(Bombax maJabaricum) and the jack-tree {Ariosarpus 
foiia). The villages ^ often embedded in thickets or shrub- 
beries of semi-spontaneous and more or less useful ti-ees. 

Leopards and wild hog arc common; the latter are numenms Fannt. 
tnd large siz^ and * pig-sticking* has long been a favourite 
qiort of European residents and visitors. 
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Tempera- The dimate is very equable. The mean tempexature increases 

from 64® in January to 83® in April; it then remains almost 
constant till September, and falls to 72® in November and to 
65® in December. The highest average maximum is 94® in 
April, the lowest average minimum 51® in January, and the 
average mean for the year 77®. Rainfall is sddom excessive; 
the annual fall averages 61 inches^ of which nearly 8 inches fall 
in May, 11 inches in each of the months of June, July, and 
August, and 9 inches in September. 

Kfttttrml Heavy floods occurred in the head-quarters subdivision in 

caUmitics. 1889, and 1890, when the roads in P&bna town 

were seriously damaged. Cyclones are not uncommon; in 
September, 1872, a violent storm swept over the District, which 
levelled native houses and fruit trees in all directions, sunk 
more than xoo country boats at SirSjganj, and wrecked several 
large steamers and flats. The earthquake of 1885 did con^ 
siderable damage to masonry buildings, but the shock of 1897 
was still more severely felt At SirSjganj the upper storey of 
the subdivisional office the jail, and the post office were 
wrecked, and almost every other masonry building was more 
or less severely shaken. In Pabna town also brick buildings 
were mudi damaged. Fissures opened, and sand was thrown 
up in various places, while many wells were choked. 

History. Cunningham conjectured that the name of Pftbna is derived 
from the old kingdom of Pundra or Paundravardhana, tbe 
country of the Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan in the 
adjoining District of Bogra. The recent history of the District 
is practically the same as that of Rajshahi, from which it was 
separated in 1832, when the need for a more efficient adminis- 
tration was beginning to demand recognition. In that year 
a Joint-Magistrate was stationed at P&bna town ; but he 
remained partly subordinate to the Collector of R&jsh&hi, and 
many of the landowners long retained the privilege, as it was 
deemed, of paying their revenue into the R&jsh&hi treasury. 
It was not until 1859 that the covenanted official in charge of 
P&bna received the full title of Magistrate-Collector. In 1845 
the subdivision of Sir&jganj was formed, and it has since 
developed into by far the most important portion of the 
District. Frequent changes have taken place in the limits of 
Pflbna. In 1862 the large subdivision of Kushtia, south Of the 
Fkdm8| wiw transferred to Nadia, and in x87r the river was 
constituted the southern boundary of the District 
Pflbim it rioloiioiis for the agrarian riots of 1873; and though 
these disturbances were rapidly suppressed, and never assumed 
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a serious character, they are important b^use they led to the 
exhaustive discussion tenant-right which culminaited in 'the 
ryots’ Charter/ the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The quarrel 
arose owing to the purchase by absentee Matmndars of lands 
which had formerly belonged to the Nator Rijg. From the 
first the relations between the new-comers and their ryots were 
unfriendly ; the naimnddrs attempted to enhance rents and also 
to consolidate customary cesses with the rent, and disputes 
arose over the proper length of the local measuring-pole. In 
1873 the tenantry banded themselves together into leagues 
pledged to resist oppression, which gradually assumed the form 
of a ' no rent ’ agitation. The combination spread throughout 
the District and beyond its limits, and led to serious breaches 
of the peace. Prompt action was, however, taken, and the 
disturbances were suppressed in a fortnight with the help of 
armed police. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,210,47c The 
in 1872 to 1,310,604 in 1881, 1,361,223 in 1891, and 1,420,461 
in 1901* The Sir&jganj subdivision is healthy; but the drain- 
age is obstructed in the south-w;est of the District, which was 
devastated by fever epidemics a quarter of a century ago and 
is still notoriously unhealthy, the vital statistics uniformly shown 
ing an excess of deaths over births. Deaf-mutism is prevalent 
in the Sirgjganj subdivision. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — > 
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The two towns are Pabna, the head-quarters, and Sirajganj. 
The density of population is greater than in any other District 
of North Bengal The south-west of the District is unhealthy 
and decadent, except in the Pibna Mam, where the growing 
importance of Sara, the terminus of the northern section of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, has led to a rapid growth 
of the population. In Sirftjganj the greatest development took 
place in the Raiganj thana (11^6 per centX where immigrants 
bom Cbota Nagpur, locally called Bunis^ are busy dearii^t the 
juni^e^ The jute ti^e at Sirijganj attracu a huge numbeg 
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of up^QUntry laboiireit, especially from the United Provinces. 
The vernacular of the JUstiict is the dialect known as Northern 
Bengali Muhammadans number 1,062,9x4, or almost exactly 
three-fourths of the pcpaladon; Hindus with 357io6s account 
for practically all the lemainder. 

Cftftei tad The Musalmflns are returned chiefly as Shaikhs (938,000), 
Jotthfla (84,000), BpA Kulus (as, 000), who are probably all 
the descendants of local converts from the lower Hindu castes. 
Among the Hindus KamasOdras or Chandftls, with a strength 
of 49»^» cohstit^ the most numerous caste ; and next come 
Milos (33,000), Ki^sths (30,000), and Sums (38,000). Of 
the whole population 68*1 per cent, are suppcurted by agri- 
culture i 6«8 per cent by industry, 1*3 per cent by commerce, 
and x«7 per cent by the professions. 


ChriwisB Two Christian missions are at work, the South Australian 
miiiiom. Baptist Mission at Pftbna and the Tasmanian Baptist Mission 
at Siiftjganj ; but neither has made much progress in prosely- 
tism. The number of native Christians in 1901 was only 4a 
Gcmrsl The soil is enriched by annual deposits of silt from the 
uSd m Jamunft rivers, and is consequently extremely 

ditions. * fertile. No less than two-thirds of the net cropped area is 
estimated to yield two crops annually, and many lands yidd 
three crops in the year. 

Chiefs^ The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles :v- 


and princi- 
pal cropts 



Rice, which is cultivated over an area of x,o8x square milos^ 
constitutes the staple crop throughout the District. Of the 
total foodeupptjr, the winter rice fmtns about three-fittu and 
the early rice a aeventh, while most of the remainder is 
funushed by cold-season second crops, sodt as pulses which 
are grown on a»6 square miles. Early and winter rice are 
sown in April and Mqr> the former being nsually gt u w u on 
h%h lands and the winter and spring cropa on low land% 
but the early and winter cropa are sometimes grown on die 
same of land and even together. The earfy rice is 
re^wl in Adpal Md S q i t em b e r , while die winter rice is not 
garnered dB Norenbcii December, or Jannary. Of recent. 
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yean jute has risen into the second place in the District 
agriculture, and now covers 219 square miles. Rape, mustard, 
and other oilseeds are extensively cultivated, and some sugars 
cane, wheat, barley, and other miscellaneoas food-crops ate 
also grown. The cultivaton are prosperous, and as a rule 
there is little need for advances under the Land Improvement 
and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts ; but Rs. 21,000 was advanced 
under the former and Rs. 2,500 under the latter Act in 
I897--8, when there was a partial crop iailure. 

The local cattle are small and poor, and there is a great Cattle, 
dearth of good pasture. Two up-country bulls have been 
introduced by Government for breeding purposes. 

Since the closing of the jute-mills at SirSjganj, the manu- Arts aad 
facture of gunny cloths and bags has ceased ; but in spite 
of the extensive importation of cheap European piecefoods^ 
several kinds of cotton cloth are still woven by hand, •rtd as 
recently as 1890 the out-turn of the fine cotton and silk fiUirics 
from Chotadhul and Dogachi was valued at 2} lakhs. These 
fabrics compare with those of Dacca, FarSsdftnga, SSntipur, 
and other historic seats of the industry ; and well-todo pe^e 
prefer them to machine-made cloth because of their fin^ tex* 
ture. Fine grass and reed mats made of ntalp&H (Phynium 
dichotcmum) are extensively prepared, and are exported to 
neighbouring Districts. Pottery and brass and bell-metal 
articles are also made to a small extent. The country pq>er 
industry at Kalita has almost died out, killed by competition 
with the Bally and other paper-mills. In the village of ChSt- 
mohar thirty or forty persons are employed on the manufiicture 
of shell bracelets. Sirajganj is ^e chief seat of the jutor 
baling industry in North Bengal, and 14 presses are emptied 
there ; there are also 5 presses at Bbra. 

A large amount of trade passes through the District, the Commeioe. 
agricultural produce of neighbouring Districts being exchanged 
here for salt, piece-goods, and other European wares. OtL^sr- 
wise the trade is almost entirely with Calcutta. The chief 
exports are jute, of which 72,000 tons were exported in 1903-4, 
rice, pulses, and mustard. Quantities of loose jute are brought 
from Rangpiir, Mymensingh, and Bogra to the presses at 
SirSjganj, where it is pressed into bales for export via Calcutta. 

The principal imports are European piece-goods, salt^ and 
kerosene oil from Calcutta, rice from Dinftjpur and Bqgia, and 
tobacco from Rangpur. The most important trade centres 
are Pabna Town, Sirajganj, Ber^ UlUpkraon the HuiSsigar, 

DbSfSin on the PadmS, and P^ngisi on the I chim a tt The 
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chief tnuli^ cutei aie SihSs, TSntis, and Tdis, who are 
l^mong the wealthiest residents in Pftbna town ; but at SirSj- 
ganj the principal native merchants are MUrw&is. Seven 
European firms are engaged in the jute business at Sirftjganj 
and two at Berft. The greater portion of the Calcutta trade 
is dispatched by country boat or steamer via the Sundarbans ; 
but a considerable quantity of jute is also consigned to Kushtia 
or Goalundo, whence it is carried by the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. 

RsUwsys. The only railway which touches the District is the northern 
branch of the Extern Bengal State Railway (metre gauge), 
which runs across its south-western comer for about 5 miles 
to the terminus at Sara on the north bank of the Padm^ 

Roads. Including 246 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
881 miles of roads maintained by the District board, of which 
only 7^ miles are metalled. The many rivers, bils^ marshes, 
and low lands render it impossible, without very great expense, 
to construct proper roads, and most of those that exist are 
little more than tracks. A raised road from Pgbna to S2ra 
cap, however, be used throughout the year ; and a metalled 
road, 2^ miles in length, leads from Pgbna to Bajitpur on the 
Padma. Most of the thams are connected with Pabna by 
raised roads, though there are breaks in places owing to floods. 

Water These roads are little used as trade routes on account of 
the excellent water communications. Both the PadmS and 
the Brahmaputra are navigable by native boats of the largest 
size and also by steamers, and the Baral and the Hurls^gar 
by boats of 4 tons burden throughout the year; the other 
minor watercourses are navigable during the rainy season. 
The Phuljhur, which was formerly navigable throughout its 
course, has formed shallows at Nalka and UlEpgra, which 
makq it impassable for heavily laden craft. The Dh2nb2Uidi, 
which passes through SirSjganj, is connected with the Simla 
khal and ultimately^ with the Jamuna by the Kata khal^ and 
with the Pangasi river and the Phuljhur by the Telkupl khal\ 
these artificial channels are, however, navigable only during 
the rains. On the Brahmaputra a daily mixed service of 
ateameni runs between Goalundo and Phulchail Ghat, calling 
for goods and passengers at several stations in the District, 
imd the Gpalundo-Assam mail stops at Sirijganj. The services 
which ply 19 the Fadma call at four stations : Nazirganj, Sit- 
biria, (for Pibna town), and Sira. A ferry steamer 

aided by a Dist^ bqerd subsidy runs between Bijitpur and 
jKnshtia, and there are 63 d|her ferries of less importace^ 
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PSbna is not liable to Aunine ; bat in 1874 and again in Famins. 
1897 there was some local scarcity, and lelirf worlts on a 
small scale were opened by Government 

• For general administrative purposes the District is divided intd DUtrict 
two subdivisions, with head quarters at Pabna and SirI^anj. 

At head*quarters the staff subordinate to the Magistrate-Col- staff! ^ 
lector consists of three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, one Sub- 
Deputy-Collector, and two kanungos. In charge of the Sirffjganj 
subdivision is a covenanted civilian, assist^ by a Deputy- 
Collector, a Sub-Deputy-Collector, and a kanuf^. 

The civil courts are those of the District and Sessions Civil anct 
Judge, who also pays quarterly visits to Bogra, a Stib-Judge, 
an additional Sub-Judge, and two Munsifii stationed at Pffbna, ^ 
and two Munsifs and an additional Munsif at SirAjganj. The 
criminal courts include those of the Sessions Ju^e, District 
Magistrate, and the above-mentioned magistrates. Frequent 
disputes arise in connexion with the ^ssession of the valuable 
lands which ace continually being formed by the changes in 
the courses of the great rivers, and these often culminate in 
riots. The District is notorious .for both land and river dacoi* 
ties, and a large gang which had been a terror to traders for 
many years was broken up in 1900. 

The early revenue history is that of Rajshaki District. Land 
The current land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 4-06 lakhs, 
payable by 1,915 estates, of which 1,786 with a demand of 
3*59 lakhs were permanently settled, 72 paying Rs, 23,000 
were temporarily settled, and the remainder were managed 
direct by Government. The subdivision of real property has 
been going on rapidly '3 and there are now no less than 538 
permanently settled estates which pay less tlian Rs. zo as land 
revenue, and 754 which pay between Rs. 10 and Rs. 100. The 
incidence of land revenue is very light, being only R. 0-7-4 
on each cultivated acre ; and, although rents likewise rule low 
owing to the success with which the ryots have r^wted enhance- 
ments, the land revenue is only 19 per cent, of the estimated 
rental payable to the zamlnddrs. Rice lands pay from Rs. 2-4 
to Rs. 4-3 an acre in the west of the District, and from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 6 in Sirajganj. Jute lands are rented at from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 9. 

The table on the next page shows the collections of land 
revenue and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousanda 
of rupees. 

Outside the municipalities of Pabna and Sirajcanj, local Lc^ md 
affairs are manag^ by the District board, with subdivisional 

an; V 
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goffm* local boiids. Id X905-4 Ae income of tbe District board was 
Rs. f,s5,ooo^ of which 57«ooo was derived from rates ; and 
tbe espenditure was Rs. XysSiOoo, including Rs. 56^000 spent 
pQ public works and Rs« 401000 on educatim* 



|S8»-I. 

iSqo-i. 

1900-1. 

190S-4. 

*Lmdieveine . . 

TdalicfSBoe . 

3.90 

743 

3 > 9 > 

8.56 

4.00 

10,04 

4 >o 8 
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Polke aad The District contains 8 ihanas or police circles and 8 out- 
posts. Id 1903 the police force subordinate to the District 
Superintendent consisted of two inspectors, 27 sub-inspectors, 
9 j bead constables, and 349 constables ; and the village watch 
consisted of 0,332 chaaktiUtrs^ grouped in unions, under 209 
The District jail at PSbna has accommodation for 
S57 prisoners, and a lock-up at Sidljganj for 34. 

Edacatioii. (Mjr 4*8 per cent of the population (9 males and 0-4 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The total number of pupils 
imder instruction decreased from about 23,500 in 1883-4 to 
19,882 in 1892-3, but rose again to 24,513 in 1900-1, while 
26^x84 tx^ and 1,398 girjs were at school in 1903-4, being 
respectively 24*6 and i-3 per cent, of those of school going age. 
llie number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that year was 660, including an Arts college, 64 secondary 
schools, and 571 primary schools. The expenditure on educa- 
tion was x-75 lakhs, of which Rs. 14,000 was met from Pro* 
vindal funds, Rs. 32,000 from District funds, Rs. x,8oo from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 1,04,000 from fees. The chief 
educational institutions, induding a technical school, are at 
Pahna town. 

M edic a l . In 1903 the District contained 1 2 dispensaries, of which 
3 had accommodation for 50 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 65,00^" out-patients and 742 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 2,192 opeimtions were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. sc^ooo, of which Rs. 5,000 was met from Govern- 
ment omtributions, Rs. 4,000 from Local and Rs. 3,000 from 
^ munidpal funds, and Rs. 7,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is oompul^ry only in the municipalities of 
PSbna and SirSjganJ. During 1903-4 the number of persons 
tuooessfiilly vac cina te d was 46,000, or 33 per x,ooo of tbe 
populatioQ. There has not been much progress in recent 
year% Jbut cascxHif small-pox are rare. 

£Sr W, W. Buiitar, SiatiftUal Account of vol. ix 
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Pftbna Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Ptbna 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 33^ 49 
and 24*^ 31 ^ N. and 89^ and 89^ 45^ E., with an area of 883 
square miles. The population in 1901 vras 586,749, compared 
with 599,319 in 1891. The subdivision is a tract tA silted-up 
river-beds, obstructed drainage, and marshy swamps, and the 
decline uf the population is due to the consequent unhealthi* 
ness of the climate. It contains one town, Pabna (population, 
the head-quarters ; and 1,658 villages. The density 
of population, 665 persons per square mile, is conskieiably 
less than in the adjoining subdivision of SirSjganj, where more 
favourable conditions prevaiL ll&o chief centres of trade are 
P&bna town and Sara. 

SiriUgas^ Subdivision. — Subdivision of Pgbna District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between s' and 34^ 45^ N. 
and 89® 15' and 89® 53' E., with an area of 957 square miles. 
The subdivision is low 4 yin^ but, except in the Raiganj /Aana 
to the north, the drainage is not impeded by the high banks 
of dead rivers. It thus receives the berieht of an annual 
deposit of silt from the JamunA ; and when the floods subside, 
the water flows ofif readily and does not stagnate as it does 
farther east. The population in 1901 was 833,712, compared 
with 761,904 in 1891, showing an increase of 9*4 per cent. 
The subdivision contains one town, Sirajganj (population, 
23,114), the head-quarters; and 2,062 villages. Unlike the 
rest of the District, it is healthy, and the population is rapidly 
increasing, the density in 1901 being 871 persons per square 
mile. The chief centres of trade are SirAjganj and Bera. 

Berft. — Village in the Sirajganj subdivision of Pabna Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 5' N. and 
89® 38^ E., at the junction of the IchAmatl, Baral, and HurS.- 
sSgar rivers. Population (1901), 1,675, and including its 
adjacent hamlets, 5,417. Berg is a market with a considerable 
trad^ especially hi jute, and two European firms have branches 
here. 

Pftbna Town. — Head-quarters of Pabna District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® i' N. and 89® x6' E., on 
the IchAmatl. Population (1901), 18,424. Pabna was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1876. The income and expenditure 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 22,000 and 
Rs. 19,500 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 31,000, 
of which Rs. 8,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax), a^ Rs. 7,000 6mn conservancy rates ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 30,009. The town was formerly liable 

V a 
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to floods, bat is now piotacted an embankment, a mile in 
length, along the bank of the Ichflmatt. It contains the usual 
public buildings ; a second-class jail has accommodation for 257 
prisoners, the principal jail industries being oil-pressing, brick- 
making, surks-pounding, and carpet- and cloth-weaTing. The 
chief educational institutions are the high school managed 
by Government; the technical school, at whii^k •nc^ncering, 
surveying, drawing, and practical carpentry are taught; and 
the Pftbna Institution with the status of a second-grade college. 

S&ra. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of P^bna 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 6 ' N. and 
89^ 3^ £., on the north bank of the Padmfl. Population 
(1901), 3,011, including 2,004 persons enumerated within 
railway limits. Skra is the terminus of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway (northern section), and is connected by a steam 
ferry with DSmukdia on the south bank of the river, and is 
consequently an important trade centre. It has been decided 
that the Ganges should here be bridged, to bring the tract 
north of the Padmk into direct railway communication with 
Calcutta without transhipment. 

Siriygaqj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Pabna District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24® 27' N, and 89® 45' E., on the right bank of the 
JamunS. Population (1901), 23,114, of whom 40 per cent, 
were Hindus and 59-5 per cent. MusalmSns, a small number of 
Jains and Christians forming the remainder. Sirajganj was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 21,000, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 19,000. In 1903-4 the income was Ks. 20,000, of 
which Rs. 11,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax), and Rs. 4,000 from a conservancy rate; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 19,000. SirSjganj is the largest town 
in North Bengal and the most important centre of the jute 
trade in this area. The raw product is brought in from West 
Mymensingh, Bogra, and East Rangpur, as well as from other 
parts of Pkbna, and is here pressed into hales, which are 
either railed from Goalundo or shipped by river steamer to 
Calcutta. A large number of European firms do business 
at Sirajganj, and 14 factories are established here. It also 
collects the agricultural produce of Pkbna and the neighbouring 
Districts for export to Calcutta, and distributes the imports 
of salt, piebegoods, and other European wares. The town 
possesses the usual jpublic buildings; the.sub-jail has accom- 
modation for 34 j^soners. Sirl^ganj has of late somewhat 
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declined in importance owing to the damage done by the 
earthquake of x897» and to a change in the couise of the 
Jamuna or Brahmaputra, which is now 3 miles distant from 
the town. The jute-mills here; which were amopg'the first 
to be established in Bengal, have also been closed since the 
earthquake. The population was thus rather less in xgox 
than at the previous enumeration of xSgx. 
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0 acca Division (Dhakd ). — ^Division of Eiuteni 3 engal 
and Assam, extending^ from the Giio Hills to the sea, and 
lying between si^ 49' and 85" a6' N. and 89° 19' and 91” id' E. 
On the east the Surma and the Meghnl, and on the west the 
ICadhumat^ with its continaations the BalesWr and the Hatin- 
^lata, form the general lines of boundary. The head-quarters 
of the Commissioner are at Dacca City. The Division in- 
cludes four Districts, with area, population, and revenue as 
shown below : — 


District. 

Am 
in square 
miles. 

Fopulatioa, 

1901. 

Demand for 
land revenue 
andcesKs, 
1903-41 in ^ 
thousands of 
rupees. 

Dacca • . . • 

8,78a 

», 649 » 5 »» 

wmm 

Myrneodogh 

6,338 

3,915,06s 


Faildpnr .... 

8,881 

*,937,646 


Backeigimge 

4 . 54 * 

8,891,75a 

BH 

Total 

‘ 5 .W 7 

*0,793,986 

49,** 


The recorded population increased from 7,597,500 in 1872 
to 8,707,040 in t88r, 9,845,396 in 1891, and 10,793,988 in 
1901, when the density was 677 persons per square mile, a 
very high figure. In 1901 no less than two-thirds of the 
population were Muhammadans and nearly one-third Hindus ; 
Animists numbered 29,000, Christians 23,000 (of whom 21,500 
were natives), and Buddhists 7,000. lie i»incipal caste is 
that of the Namasadras or Chandals, whose home is in the 
swamps of the delta, and whose numbers, in spite of wludesale 
convernons to Islam, still exceed a mOlioo. 

'^e Division is watered by the three great convoging river 
systems d the Brahmaputra, the Padma, and the Meghna, 
and, with the exception of the Susang hills which rise on the 
northern boundary of Mymensingl^ frmns one wide alluvial 
plain; a slightly elevated tract of oldm alluvial formation, 
known as the Madhupur Junclk, extends down the centre 
of M3nnenaii^ and Dacca Districts as fiu: south as Dacca 
ciQr. FamblO is ahnost mdmown in the IMvision ; the rains 
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TBiely fail and, thtoka to the gteat fertility of ttie soil, on whidi 
immense crops of rice and jute are grown, the peasantry are 
the most prosperous in Bengal The Division oontains 17 
towns and 26,928 villages, the largest towns beii^ Dacca City 
(population, 90,542) and Narayanganj (24,472). The chief 
places of commercial importance are Dacca, Mirftyanganj, and 
jHALAKATi, atul a Considerable amourit of tmde passes durougb 
Goalundo. 

There are ruins at Bikrampur, at one time the head-quarters 
of the Sen dynasty, and at Sonargaon, the first capital of the 
Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal ; arid ancient legends also 
attach to remains at Rampal, Durduria, Sabhar, and else- 
where. In more recent times, Dacca city was the Muhamma- 
dan capital, and it is a town of considerable historical interest* 

Dacca District (Dhaka ), — District in Eastern Bengal and Bona- 
Assam, lying between 23® r4' and 24® 20' N. and 4S' “d 
90® 59^ E., with an area of 2,782 square miles* It is bounded river ’ 
on the south-west by the PadmR, which separates it from>I>i^* 
Faridpur ; and on the east by the old bed of the Brahmaputm 
(here called the Meghnft), which divides it from Tippers; 

Id ymensingh forms the northem boundary ; and at the north- 
west angle the Brahmaputra (or Jamunft) separates it from 
PRbna District. 

Dacca is at once the type and the metropolis of Eastern 
Bengal. A wedge of friable soil, thrust in between the con- 
verging waters of the Padua or modem channel of the Gaines 
and the Meghna, it is subject to all the vicissitudes of alluvion 
and diluvion, as well as to the periodic inundation and silt 
fertilization which are characteristic of this fortunate part of 
the Province* A century ago the Brahmaputra flowed past 
the eastern border of the District, and its confluence with the 
Padmg took place at the southern apex ; but the diannel has 
now swung to the west, and it meets the Padmft at Goalundo^ 
at the north-west corner of the District, the united waters 
sweeping past its south-western face, before entering the Bay 
through the Meghn& estuary. Dacca is a level plain broken 
only by the Madhupur Jungle, a stiff layer of red ferruginous 
day, which rises in low ridges above the newer alluvium and 
extends across the border into Mymensingh. This formation 
is of considerable depth and offers much reristance to the 
erosive action of the rivers ; and when the Brahmaputra, to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, had raised its eastern 
chaimel and was compelled to find an^er outlet, it was the 
stiff day of the Madhupur Jungle which forced it to break 
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wesbnuds and join the Padmft at Goaltindo. The scenery 
in this part is wild, and the deep gorges cat by the Bansi 
and the Lakhyft rivers through the forest-clad uplands are 
very beaudfuL 

Forming the focus of three great river systemsi Dacca is 
essentially a water District, and during July and August, when 
the rivers are rvoUen the rainfall and melting of the Hima- 
layan snows^ the greater part oi the surface is submerged. The 
Padmi, afte receiving the waters of the Brahmaputra (or 
Jamunft), eventually dischaiges its volume into the Meghng 
through a channel a miles wide, known as the Kirdnasa. 
The Dhaleswari is a very old channel and was apparently a 
condnuadon of the Karatoya and Atrai, from which it was 
severed at the end of the eighteenth century Iqr the Brahma- 
putra. In recent years it has been fed by three channels from 
the Brahmaputra (or Jamuna) in the south-western comer of 
Mymensingb, and flows through Dacca District in a south- 
easterly direction, parallel with the PadmS, and, after receiving 
the Ichamatl on its right bank, falls into the Meghna below 
Munshiganj. The river is navigable by steamers below Sabhar, 
where it is joined by the Bansi. The Burh! Gangs is now an 
arm of the Dhaleswari, which it leaves just below SSbhSr and 
rejoins, after flowing past Dacca city, a little above NarSyan- 
ganj, the tract between the two rivers forming a large island 
known as Plijoflr. The Burhl Gangfl is fed by the Turlg, 
which enters the District from Mymensingh and joins it 2 miles 
above Dacca city. The deterioradon of the Dhideswari, added 
to. a tendency of the mouth to silt up, is threatening to ruin 
the Burhl Gai^ as a navigable river, and so imperil the river 
trade of Dacca city. The Lakhyft leaves the Brahmaputra 
at the northern boundary of the District and flows southwards 
till it empties itself into the Dhaleswari, about 4 miles from 
the junedon of that river with the M^hnfl ; it is a favourite 
route in the rains for boats plying between the Districts of 
Dacca and Myrnenamg^. The upper reaches now carry very 
little water in the dry season, especially since the earthquake 
of 18979 ond are oveqprown with weeds through which only 
the smallest boats can be pushed. The real channel, which 
at present feeds the lower reaches, is known as the Bgnlr 
river, and leaves the Brahmaputra about 12 miles wint of the 
LakbyA. The Bahi, another tiibuury of the Lakhyg, which 
it joins also on tfepe west bank about 10 miles north of its 
junction wife tim drains the marshes which are 

Ad by the l^ingl inver, a bnumh of the TurSg. All these 
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liven are more or less affected hf the tid^ and ibe BnrhT 
Gangl rises and fidls to the extent of feet at Dacca city. 

In the imins they rise in average years as mijch as 14 feet, the 
nuudmum recorded havii^ been 17 fee^in 1^0. 

The greater part of the District is covered by recent alluvial Geology, 
deposits, consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course 
of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating jnto day in the flatter 
parts of the river plain. The ferruginous clay of the Madhupur 
Jungle belongs to an older alluvial formation. 

The District contains no Government forests, but the Madhu* BoUny. 
pur Jungle is covered with a dense growth of tall trees overrun 
by creepers, and with numerous large grasses at their base. 

The forest is similar in composition to those under the Hima- 
layan range, containing a mixture of Leguminosae^ Cimibretaceae^ 
Anacardiaceae^ Urtkaeeae^ Me/taceae, and Sapindaceoi, East 
of the Lakhya the ground is lower and more subject to inun- 
dation, and here the laterite islands are mostly covered by 
scrub jungle^ with numerous wild or semi-wild mango groves. 

In the north jack-trees (Artocarpus integrifoiid) are common. 

The south of the District lies low and is inundated during the 
rainy season to a depth of from 8 ^ 14 feet, the water covering 
everything except the river banks and the artifidal mounds on 
which the houses are built. This higher ground is, where not 
occupied by gardens, densely covered with a scrubby jungle 
of semi-spontaneous species, from which rise bamboos with 
a few taller trees, such as the jiyal (Odina Wodier) and the 
conspicuous red cotton-tree {Bombax malabaricumy I'he sur- 
face of the marshes, either shows huge stretches of intmdated 
rice, or is covered with matted floating islets of sedges and 
grasses and various water-lilies, the most striking being the 
makana {EutyaU ferox). 

Tigers and leopards are still found in the jungle, as also Fauna, 
are wild hog and deer, including sdmbar^ swamp deer, and 
barking-deer ; but they are disappearing before the advance 
of cultivation. 

Temperature is uniform and a high degree of humidity pre- Tempera- 
vails from April to October ; the mean temperature remains |^[nfa[K 
at 84^ from April to September, but falls in the cold season 
to 67^ Rainfall commences early and is heavy, the average 
annual precipitation king 72 inches, of which 9*6 inches fall 
in May, 12*7 in June, 13*5 in July, and 12*6 in August, rather 
less thim 9 inches in September, and 4 inches in October. 

Heavy floods have b^ frequent in recent yean ; but the Naiord 
highest recorded took place in 1787, when the streets of Dacca 
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city were submerged to a depth sufficient to admit of boats 
sailing along them, and 60,000 ^rsons perished during the 
inundation and subsequent famine. Immense loss of property 
was occasioned, and the lands, which relapsed into jungle owing 
to the loss of cultivators and cattle, took many years to recover. 

A serious earthquake occurred in April, 1762, when rivers and 
marshes were violently agitated, rising high above their usual 
level, and 500 persons are said to have lost their lives. The 
earthquake of 1897 did much damage in Dacca city, and the 
rivers and marshes in the north of the District underwent 
a further upheaval. An account will be found, in the article 
on Dacca City, of two recent tornadoes which wrought great 
havoc in the vicinity. 

History. Authentic history begins with Musalmin chronicles, but 
many local legends and crumbling mins bear witness to the 
power of prehistoric mlers. The Dhaleswari river originally 
forcned the southern border of the kingdom of Kftmarflpa, the 
western boundary being the Karatoyft river. ' Mounds of earth 
and bricks are connected with the memories of Jasha PM at 
Dakuri, and of Haris Chandra PSl at Sabhar, while Sisu P&l 
is said to have resided near Mahuna ; these PM kings may 
have had some connexion with the Buddhist PSl dynasty, which 
rose to power in Bengal early in the ninth century, ^uth of 
the Dhaleswari lies the pargana of Bikrampur, called after the 
mythical Vikramfiditya. Here the village of Rampal was the 
head-quarters of Hindu kings from the time of Vikram&ditya 
till the Muhammadan mle began. BallM Sen, the most famous 
Hindu mler of Bengal, held his court here ; and at an earlier 
date it was under the rule of Adisur, who has been identified 
with the founder of the Sen dynasty. 

The Muhammadans first entered Bengal m 1x99; and, though 
East Bengal was not subdued till later, there is a tradition that 
kdzis were appointed, and the tomb of B&b& Adam near BallM- 
bari probably dates from about this period. In 1296 the great 
Ala-ud-din became emperor of Delhi, and he divided Bengal 
into two provinces, making Bahadur Shah governor of the 
south-east, with his head-quarters at Sonargaon, a town near 
the banks of the Meghna, 15 iP^'les east of the modem Dacca. 
In 1330 the emperor Muhamnutu bin Tughlak established three 
provinces, and Tatar Bahram became goyemor of SoiAr- 
gaon. In X35X, when Bengal was united under Shams-ud-dln, 
Sonargaon was still the residence of the governor. In 1608 
Shaikh Islam Khan was appointed governor of Bengal, and he 
moved the capital from RajmahM to Dacca, a measure dictated 
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hy mQitary considemdons. The eastern frontier of Bengsl was 
then exposed to the ravages of numerous warlike invaders : the 
Ahoms from Assam raided the north of the District, while from 
the south the Maghs or Arakanese, in alliance with Portitguese 
pirates, harried the country and rendered all the waterways 
unsafe. The Mughal viceroys protected their frontier by main* 
taining a powerful fleet, which was largely officered by Portu- 
guese, and distributed colonies of veterans on feudal holdings 
throughout the country. Mir Jumla became governor of 
Bengal in x66o, and his viceroyalty was the most flourishing 
era in the history of Dacca. To guard against the invasions 
of the Maghs, he built several fbrts at the confluence of the 
Lakhyftand Dhaleswari, the ruins of which are still to be seen ; 
HSjlganj is now in possession of the Nawab of Dacca, and 
Idrakpur is the residence of the subdivisions! officer of Munshi- 
ganj. Shaista Khan, nephew of the empress NCr }ahan, suc- 
ceeded Mir Jumla. He was the viceroy who added Chittagong 
to the empire, and he it was who, under the orders of Aurang- 
zeb, confiscated the English factories and put the cpmmercial 
agents at Dacca in irons. Both these governors are remem- 
bered for their encouragement of architecture and public works, 
and Shaista Khan has given his, name to a well-known style of 
architecture in the city. 

The political downfall of Dacca dates from 1704, when 
Murshid Kull Khan transferred the seat of Government to 
Murshidabad. Dacca was subsequently governed by a naifi or 
deputy of the viceroy, with a jurisdiction considerably more 
extensive than the present Dacca Division. On the establish- 
ment of the British power in 1757, the office of ffcdd became an 
empty title, but it was continued in the family of the last repre- 
sentative until 1S45. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement, the Dacca Col- 
lectorate included also the now separate Districts of Backer- 
gunge and Fandpur. Manikganj subdivision was transferred 
from Farldpur in 1858 and the Mul£atganj fMna to Backer- 
gunge in 1867. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,827,931 The 
in 1872 to 2,090,877 in 1881, 2,395,430 in 1891, and people. 
2,649,522 in 1901. With the exception of the west of the 
Mftnikganj subdivision,, which is extremely malarious, the 
District is healthy and the people arc very prosperous ; but 
the population is now so dense in most parts that it is scarcely 
likely that it will continue to grow as rapidly as it has done 
bitherta 
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The priiunpal diseases are malarid fimr, sidn dtaeuea, 
dyqpepsia, dysentery, diarrhoea, diseases of the spleen, respira- 
tory aiffections, and, in some parts, elephantiasis. Two-thirds 
of the dttths reported are attributed to fever and about one- 
eigtrth to bowel complaints and cholera, of which there have 
bera several local epdemics in recent years. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 190X axe shown in the 
following table : — 
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The two towns are Dacca City and Narayanganj. The 
density of popuhition is far greater than elsewhere in Bengal ; 
and the figure would be still higher but for the Madhupur 
Jux^l^ where the population, though growing rapidly, is still 
TOmpaiatively sparse. The Srinagar thana of the Munshiganj 
subdivision supports 1,787 persons to. the square mile. A con- 
siderable temporary emigration takes place among the poorer 
classes to assist in agricultural operations in Backetgunge, but 
this is partly counterbalanced ^ a similar immigration from 
the United Provinces and Bihkr (especiahy Monghyr). The 
immigrants are attracted by the jute industry in the rainy 
season, while in the cold season they scatter over the District 
and' find employment as earthworkers, fishermen, boatmen, 
street coolies, and /d/b-bearers. A very large number of males 
of the educated castes find employment elsewhere in clerical 
service or in business, and there is consequently a preponder- 
ance of females among the Kftyasths and l^hSs enumerated in 
the District Bengali is the vernacular, but Hindustani is 
spoken by up-country immigrants, and by a large number of 
reqwctable Muhammadan fiunilies. The Muhammadans num- 
bered 1,650,000 in 1901, or more than three-fifths of the 
population,, and Hindus 988,000^ or 37 per cent 
Casist and The majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs (1,556,000), 
most of wb<m are doubtless the descendants of converts 
from Hiriduism. Namastldras (236,000), who supply nearly 
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a quarter of the total Hindu popolationy are probably the 
remains of an aboriginal rac^ and it is to this caste that 
the ordinary Dacca Musalmftn appears to be akin origin. 

Another aboriginal tribe is that of the Koch of the Madhupor 
Jungle, who have worked their way down fh>in their old home 
on the banks of the Sankosh river. Of the common functional 
castes of Bengal, the most imporhint, though not numerically 
the strongest, is the weaving caste of I'Sntis ; they are divided 
into two rival classes, whose annual processions on the occasion 
of the Janmilstami festival still constitute a gorgeous and unique 
spectacle, recalling mediaeval customs. The. three great literary 
castes, the Brahmans (66,000), Klyasths (86,000), and Baidyas 
(ir,ooo), are well represented. The last named, though the 
least numerous, are the most highly educated; two-thirds of their 
males and one quarter of their females are literate, and one- 
third of their males know English. The Sahas, the chief trading 
caste, are also numerous (71,000), and their advance in educar 
tion, wealth, and social position has been marked in recent 
years. Europeans number 205, the majority of them being 
employed in the jute trade in Dacca city and Narkyailganj. 

Of the total population 65*3 per cent, are supported by agri- 
culture, i8«6 per cent by industries, i-8 per cent by commerce^ 
and 2-6 per cent by the professions. 

Dacca contains an exceptionally large numoer of Christians Chriftian 
(12,000). Most of these are Roman Catholics, and they are 
nearly all native converts, though some are descendants of the 
renegade Portuguese who entered the service of the Arakanese 
and were transferred, about 1664, by the Nawab Sbaista Khan 
from Chittagong to Dacca. There they settled in the town of 
Firinghi Bazar, X2 miles from Dacca city, and some of their 
descendants are also to be found in the Nawabgsnj 
They have interbred largely with natives, and are locally known 
as Firinghls or Franks. 

Portuguese missions of the Roman Catholic Church have 
been settled in the District for three centuries. The duirdi of 
Tezgaon, pear Dacca, is said to have been founded by St Augus- 
tine missionaries prior to 1599 ; but it has been thought, from 
its resemblance to early places of worship in the South of India, . 
that it was built at a still earlier date and was only repaired 
or rebuilt by the Portuguese missionaries. The buriaHpmnd 
attached to the church conuins a tombstone dated xji4» 

There is now a resident priest, with a congregation of 21$ 
native Christians. The church at Nfigari, in B^wi^ whidi 
was bmlt in s664> belongs to another early mis^go^ HM hm a 
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community of 1,500 native Christians with a lesident priest. 
Another mission at HilsnftbSd in the Nawftbgpmj thana was 
founded in 17771 has two resident priests and a congrega* 
tion of 2,518 ; 757 native Christians in an adjacent village also 
belq^ to it These missions, together with one in Dacca city 
with two priests and a flock of 120, are all under the jurisdic* 
tion of the Bishop of Mylapore. In the be ginn ing of the niner 
teenth century, the Roman Propaganda began a work of revival 
The Portuguese missionaries, whose head-quarters were at Goa, 
opposed this, and a schism took place ; and as* a result there 
is another Roman Catholic Church in Dacca under the Bishop 
of Dacca. Included in his see are several missions with an 
aggr^te number of 7,000 converts. The English Baptist 
Missionary Society commenced work in x8i6 and has made 
some 200 converts, and the Oxford Mission has recently opened 
a branch at Dacca. 

The climate, the soil and the river systems are all favourable 
to agriculture, and the copious rainfall precludes the necessity 
for artificial irrigation, except to a small extent in the undulating 
uplands of the Madhupur Jungle. The greater part of the 
District is flooded annually, and the long-stemmed rice, which 
is the principal crop, is thus practically independent of the 
rainfall after the first few weeks of its growth ; moreover^ the 
flood-water enriches the soil with a thick deposit of silt. From 
an agricultural point of view the District may be divided into 
four tracts : Bhfiw&l corresponding to the Madhupur Jungle, the 
tract between the Lakhyg and the Meghnft rivers, the remain- 
der of the interior, and the mud flats along the great rivers. In 
the first, autumn rice, jute, and winter crops grow on the high 
lands, transplanted rice on the lower elevations, and spring rice 
bn the edges of rivers and marshes. The second is the great 
jute tract In the third, winter rice and rcUfi crops, including 
oilseeds, are grown ; and in the fourth, autumn rice, jute, oil- 
seeds, and pulses, and, in the moist land, spring rice. 

The chief agricultural statistics for i903->4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 
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Of the oilrivat^ lurea ip per cent produces more than one 
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crop during the year. Rice is grown on i«390 square miles 
and is the staple food-crop ; the most common variety is 
harvested in the winter, but early rice and spring rice are also 
largely cultivated. The winter rice is sown broadcast in Munshi* 
ganj and MSnikganj, but elsewhere the seedlings are trans- 
planted; the soil is prepared by refuted ploughings from 
December to February, and seed is sown after the first fall of 
rain. This rice grows very rapidly, and in swamps during the 
rainy season frequently shoots up 12 inches in twenty-four 
hours as the inundation rises. A high and sudden rise of 
water, however, is apt to overtop the plant, and if it does so 
for long, the crop is lost. The early variety, which like the 
winter rice is sown in March, April, and May, is scattered 
broadcast on the higher lands and is of rapid growth, being 
reaped in June, July, and August. Early and winter rice are 
frequently sown together, and mustard is sometimes sown on 
winter rice lands before that crop is reaped. For the spring 
rice, the seed, which has first been allow'ed to germinate, is 
sown in the cold season in deep marshy ground and newly 
formed mud flats, and afterwards transplanted ; it is reaped in 
April and May. A fourth variety is a kind of rice known 
as uri ox jdrddhdn^ which grows spontaneously in marshes and 
is gathered by the poorer people. Dacca is one of the most 
important jute-growing Districts in Bengal and produces 
several varieties {karimganji, bakrdbddi^ and bhdiidl) well- 
known in the market ; the area under cultivation has increased 
fourfold during the last thirty years, and jute is now, after rice, 
the most important crop, covering 267 square miles. It is 
generally sown in April or May, after the cold-season crops 
have been reaped and the fields have been repeatedly ploughed. 
The crop is an exhausting one, and the low lands which are 
annually flooded and fertilized by silt deposits from the rivers 
are therefore best suited for it. Pulses occupy 157 and mustard 
146 square miles, and of other oilseeds HI (Sesamum tndicum) 
is cklibivated extensively along the banks of' the Lakhy&. A 
consSoeitible amount of betel-leaf {Piper Betle) is grown, and 
yiekte k good return to the cultivators. Several varieties of 
plamkfns {Mum safisenium) are grown in homestead lands 
thxg^fiout the District, those produced in Munshiganj being 
celebnued iteir delicate flavour ; and tobacco in small 
qu&htities is ciddbrated in most homesteads. Sugar-cane is 
a favounte- ar^ dn the higher lands, and in recent years its 
cultivation has beds greatly stimulated by the introduction of 
the Bihiya cane-crushing milL 
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Improve- Cultivation is being gndualbr ealended in the Madhupur 
^oe the opening of the railway and the construction of 
tuiml feeder^rDads ; elsewhere little land remains waste, and even old 
practxoe. village pastures are being gradually absorbed. Owing to the 
immunity of the District from famine and the general wealth 
and prosperity of the people, there is little need for Govern- 
ment loans. 

Cattle. The District cattle are with few exceptions poor, and the 
best animals come from Sonpur and other up-country fairs. 
In the absence of pasture lands, cattle are generally turned out 
to graze in the fields after the crops have been cut. During 
the rains, when the crops are growing, there is often consider- 
able difficulty in finding food for them ; they are fed with straw 
when it is available* and large herds are driven into the Madhu- 
pur Jungle, where grazing grounds still exist 
Arts sod The weaving of muslins, and also cotton-spinning and 
bleaching, have been the chief industrial occupations of 
Dacca from an early period of its history, while embroidery 
became an important industry after the Muhammadan con- 
quest The mani^cture of the celebrated finer muslins for 
the Mughal courts exercised the ingenuity of the most skilful 
workmen, and plain muslins and various kinds of embroidered 
or mixed silk and cotton fobrics were largely exported to many 
countries in Europe and Western Asia. Dacca musims were 
introduced into England about rfiyo, and the trade flourished 
till the end of the eighteenth century, as much as 30 or 40 lakhs 
being expended annually in the purchase of cloths for export 
to Europe. The industry could not, however, compete with 
English piece-goods made by machine ; and in 1807 the 
exports had fallen in value to 8^ lakhs, and by 1813 to 3). 
lakhs, while since 1817, when the Commercial Residency was 
dosed, the export to Europe may be said to have ceased. 

The fine old pieces known as abrawan (* running water ^ or* 
rite^si (*dew^) fetched very high prices, and a few, made 
years ago, are still obtainable at a price of from Rs. 300 to 
iU. 50b for a piece of xo square yards. The demand for these 
costly luxuries disappeared with the fall of the native courts of 
Hindustin ; but weaving is still an important industry, and the 
treaveni of the dty are among the best of their aaft. Engludi 
twilit, wki^,iras first imported in xSsi, soon ousted the native^ 
thread,n^ is now woven from it JCasidd and 

abundancs^ and are exported in^ 
Fefsia, Ambia, and Turkey, 
yrhere d^glije Mttwdniins as tnrbami or mgdb into 
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coats, waistcoats, and chogas. In mkI near Dacca city em- 
broidery is worked on a laiigie scale and commands high prices, 
a piece of embroidered figured muslm 5 yards lopg*and 
45 inches wide selling fior as much as Rs. 500* The Dacca 
process of cotton-bleaching is a speciality in itsdfi' The 
workers in gold, silver, and precious stones are more numerous 
than elsewhere in Bengal ; ^ey make very fine gold settings fok 
precious stones and are fiunous for thin silver filigree, for whidk 
Dacca holds a reputation second only to that of Cuttack. 

Dacca shell-bangles are known throughout India, and more 
modem articles, such as sleeve-links, rings, and napkin-rings, 
are now being made. Boat-building is an ancient industry. 

Dacca is now the only District where budgerows and kos boats 
can be hired, and the latter find thdur way all over North and 
East BengaL With the exception of the railway workshops^ 
jute provides the only &ctory industry in the District, from the 
large hydraulic presses in Nfirftyanganj down to the small hand- 
press in the country markets. The trade has sprang up durid^ 
the last forty years ; in 1903 there were 33 factories with 73 
presses (mostly hydraulic), employing 6,000 hands^ at whidi 
the jute is pressed into bales for export to Europe. 

Both the export and import trade of the District pass throuf^ Ommtstet. 
Narayanganj. The chief imports. are cotton . piece-goods, 
salt, kerosene oil, wines, shoes, and umbrellas from^Cakutta, 
lime and coal from Assam, and timber from Assam and Chitta- 
gong. In addition to these commodities, rice is imported in 
large quantities, especially from Sackergunge, and also spices, 
molasses, and betel-nuts. The jute exports amounted in 1901, 
a bumper year, to 375,000 tons; and it b estimated that two- 
fifths of this quantity were grown in Mymensingh, one^hird in 
Tippers, one-fifth in Dacca, and the remainder in Sylhet, Farld- 
put, and elsewhere. The other exports are comparatively unim- 
portant; hides are sent to Calcutta, and pulses, betel-leaf, 
oilseeds, and pottery to Calcutta, Chittagong, Backerguiige, 
and other neighbouring Districts. Trade is not confined to 
any particolar community or caste; Europeans, Armenians, 
Muhammadans, and Hindus (especially SfthSs and Telis) are 
all engaged in it 

In addition to NfixByanganj and Dacca, there are many huge 
marts on the waterways throug^sout the District, of which J^gbc 
Hfit on the Dhaleswari (where nearly all the tobacco consumed 
in the District is broc^ in firom Kangpur), Baidya Buir, 
Naismgd!, Munshir HitM the Meg^mS, and I/shajang <m die 
Fadmfi are amcog the most iiaportaot The KistSi Birosii 

>.wt. ^ -x 
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mita it a commercial gatbering, hdd near Munthiganj in 
December and Januaiy. Religious festmls aie also held at 
jMlngalband near Sonaigaon, at Dhlmiai, and at Lohajang. 
Ktttwajt A metre^uge railway runs to Mymensingh from NMyan- 
aad Tosda whidi is connected with Calcutta by rail and steamer via 
Goaliindo ; and the construction of 66 miles of feeder-roads 
has done much to open up the Madhupur Jungle. The most 
Important of these are an embanked road from Tungi to Kalf- 
ganj, on the LakhyS, with a continuation to the Meghnt at 
Narsingdf, and roa^ connecting Sripur and Rtjendrapur with 
the Bftnar river at Gosinga and KSpIsia respectively, from Rij- 
endrapur to Mirztpur, and from Jaydebpur to Kadda. A road 
connects Dacca city with Baidya Btzar, and has a branch to 
NarAyanganj ; the portion between Dacca and NtrSyanganj is 
metalled. The Baidya BSzftr road was intended to link Dacca 
with Comilia, but has not been much used as a trade route. 
The Dacca-Mymensingh road, unmetalled but bridged through- 
out, except at the Blokr and Tungi rivers, is connected with 
the railway by feeder-roads; and an unmetalled road from 
Dacca to Setio (on the east bank of the Padma opposite to 
Goalundo) connects the head-quarters of the MSnik^j sub- 
division with Dacca and Goalundo. Excluding 379 miles of 
village tracks, which are in general mere bridle-paths, and muni- 
cipal roads, iht District contains 321 miles of roads maintained 
by the District board. Owing to the exeellent water communi- 
cation, roads are but little needed ; indeed, outside the towns 
carts are rarely used, and in the dry season goods are packed 
on bullocks and ponies. 

Water Water communication is maintained by a network of chan- 
between the big rivers. The Padm& is connected with the 
Dhaleswari by the Hilsftm&ri, Ichlmatl, TSltola, and Srinagar 
iMalSf though the two last named are navigable by large boats 
only in the rains ; the Meghnft is similarly connected with the 
Old Brahmaputra by the A|A 1 KhSn and Mendikhftli. Nume- 
rous other boat routes tap marts in the interior, and, indeed, in 
the rainy season there are few parts of the District inaccessible 
to water traffic. The JamunS, the PadmS, and the Meghng 
are navigable by large river steamers at all seasons of the year; 
and there are (huly services between NMyanganj and CachAr, 
Sylhet, Goailundo, ChAndpur, Bari^ and ^ulnA, and also 
weekly caiga serrices between Dacca and NArAyanganj and 
Calcutta via the Sundarbans. The bulk of the trade with 
Cakutta travels by difs loute^ which is cheaper than the alter- 
iiative route fay steamer arid rail via Goalunda Tliere is also 
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A service of steamers on the Dhaleswari. All these steamers, 
as well as those plying between Goalundo and Assam and 
Ch&idpur, stop at several stations on the Dacca shore for 
cargo and passengers. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Dacca City, Narayan- 
GANj, Dasara (MRnikganj), and Munshiganj. The District tuff, 
staff subordinate to the Magistrate-Collector at head-quarters 
consists of a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magistmte, and 
eleven Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors; the NMyanganj sub- 
division is in charge of a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the otlier two are under Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. 

At Dacca city the District Judge has three Sub-Judges and Civil and 
four Munsifs subordinate to him for the disposal of civil work ; 
one of the former is a Small Cause Court Judge and sits also 
at Munshiganj ; four Munsifs sit at Nfirffyanganj, four Munsifs 
and a registrar of the Small Cause Court at Munshiganj, and 
three Munsifs at Manikganj. The criminal courts include 
those of the Sessions Judge, the Additional Sessions Judge 
(who acts also for the District of Mymensihgh, where he is 
chiefly employed), the District Magistrate, and the Joint, 
Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates mentioned above. Land 
disputes are the most common cause of the cases which come 
before the courts, but, though these frequently lead to petty 
affrays, they do not often result in serious crime. 

Little is known of the early land revenue history of the Land 
District. According to tradition, Sikandar Shfth (1358-89) '*^*"“®* 
made a survey of at least a part of it with a large standaid 
of measurement still known as the Sikandari gaj (or yard 
measure) ; but the first settlement of which any record remains 
is that made by RSjl Todar Mai, Akbar’s great finance 
minister, in 1558. The province of Dacca, corresponding 
roughly with the modern Dacca Division, was divided into two 
sarkars named Sonffrgaon and Bffjaha. About a third of the 
area was allotted free of revenue in return for services rendered 
on the civil and military establishments, nawdru lands assigned 
for the upkeep of the fleet being the most common of this 
class. During the twenty years which followed the acquisition 
of the administration by the East India Company in 1765, the 
assessment of the Dacca province was reduced from 38 lakhs 
to 28 lakhs. In 1768 the f$awdra lands were resumed by 
Mr. Sykes, and other tenures, such as bdghmara^ were abolished 
in 1771. The number of estates has largely increased by 
partition ; of 10,517 estates now on the revenue tdH only four 
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pny mofe than Rs. lo^ooo as. revenue: The current land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was 5*21 lakhs, of which 4*25 lakhs 
was due from 9,843 permanently settled estates, Rs. 60,000 
from 460 temporarily settled estates, and the remainder from 
2x4 estates held direct by Government. The land revenue of 
this fertile District is extraordinarily low; it represents only 
r3*9 per cent of die rental, and its incidence per acre of the 
cultivated area is only R. 0-6-1 r. The landlords’ receipts, 
on the other hand^ are not limited to the amount shown in 
their rent-rolls, as it is their universal practice to demand 
a high premium, which is really a capitalized portion of the 
ren^ on the inception, of a tenancy. On this account, rents 
appear low, as compared with those paid in Bihftr and else- 
where. The rates per acre for arable and homestead lands 
are: in the head-quarters subdivision Rs. 3, and from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 20, respectively ; in NSrSyanganj Rs. r-S to Rs. 5, and 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 20 ; in Minikganj Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4, and Rs. 3 
to Rs. 8 ; and in Munshiganj Rs. 2-4 and Rs. 15. The bargd 
system, whereby a tenant has his land cultivated by another 
in return for a share of the produce, is very common ; but 
whereas the hargadar elsewhere acq^res no tenant-right, in 
Dacca he holds under a teiumt lease* land has been held not 
to be liable to ejecliucnt save for default of rent. I'he average 
area of a cultivator’s holding in high' lauds is 3 acres, and 
in low and fertile lands one acre ; but on the alluvial islands 
in the large rivers a single tenant may hold as much as 
30 acres. A holding generally comprises both arable and 
homestead land, the latter including the plots round the house 
where tobacco and vegetables are grojivn, as well as garden 
or orchard land. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees: — 
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Outside the municipalities of Dacca and Narayanganj, 
local affiiixs are managed by the District board and four sub- 
dirirional local boatds under its control. Owing to the low 
mt*mte% its inopclo fiir so wealthy a District is very small, 
AQHHinting ih Ri.SiZO,ooo,|Of which only Rs. 83,000 

was derived from eess. The exp^ ture was Rs. x,77iOoo, 
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including Rs. 92,000 q>ent on public works und Us. s^ocfo 
on education. 

The District contains 13 police stations or ikium andPolioeaad 
5 outposts. The regular force under the District Superin-^^^ 
tendent consisted in 1903 of 5 inspectors, 52 sub-injectors^ 

30 head constables, and 613 constables, including 13 water 
constables. The village police consisted of 356 iajfaiSn and 
4,244 chauktddrs. A company of military police, 100 8tron|^ 
is stationed in Dacca city. The Central jail there has aocom* 
modation for 1,183 prisoners, and sub-jails at the three other 
subdivisions! head-quarters for 75. 

According to the Census of 1901, 6-5 per cent of the Nocatiwu 
population (i2*i males and 1 female) could read and write. 

The progress in recent years has bem remarkable, the per- 
centage of literate males having increased by 37 per cent 
since 1891, and by nearly 90 per cent since i88i. The per- 
centage of literate females has nearly doubled in the last 
decade, and is five times what it was in i88i. The census 
figures, however, fail to give a fair idea of the standaTd 40 f 
education of the District, owing to the large emigration of 
educated persons from the Bikrampur pargana. The total 
number of pupils under instruction increased from about 
30,000 in 1881-2 to 78,834 in 1892-3 ; it fell to 76,415 in 
1900-1, but rose again in 1903-4, when 80,062 boys and 
8,295 school, being respectively 40-6 and 4*1 per 

cent, of the children of school^oing age. The number of 
educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
3,310, including 2 Arts colleges, 171 secondary schools, and 
1,632 primary schools. An exceptionally la^ proportion 
of the pupils have passed beyond the primary stage The 
total expenditure on education was 5*49 lakhs, of whidi 
Rs. 1,02,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 57,000 firom 
District funds, Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and 3*12 lakhs 
from fees. The principal institutions are situated in Dacca 
City, including the Dacca Collie, the Jagannkth Coll^e^ tiie 
medical school, the Madrasa, the survey school, and the Eden 
girls’ school ; there is also a high school at each of the sub- 
divisional Imd-quarters. The progress made by the better 
classes is indicated by the fact that there are no less than 
25 printing presses in the District; at 6 of these newspapers 
are published, 3 of them in English. 

In 1903 the District contained^i6 hospitals and dispensaries, MedictL 
of which 7 had accommodation for 233 in-patients. The cases 
of 113,000 out-patients and 39922 in-patients were treated 
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durliq; the yeftr, and 8,88a operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 73,000, of which Rs. 1,800 was met by 
Government contributions, Rs. 5,000 from Local and Rs. 15,000 
Irom municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 from subscriptions ; 
Rs. 5,000 was spent during the year on buildings and repairs. 
The chief institution is the Mitford Hospital in Dacca City, 
where there is also a lunatic asylum. 

Vaocina- Alfhoogh vaccination is compulsory only within the Dacca 
tion. NMyanganj municipalities, it has made good progress 

throughout the IMstrict, md 95,000 persons, or 37*3 per 1,000 
of the population, were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. v 
(<^75) I Taylor, Topography and Statistics of Dacca 

(1840); Hem Chanel Kar, Jute Cultivation in Dacca (Cal- 
cutta, 1879) ; A. C. Sen, Beport on the System of Agriculture in 
the Daeca District (Calcutta, 1889).] 

Dacca Sabdlviaion. — Head-quarters subdivision of Dacca 
Dbtrict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23^ 30^ 
and 24^ 20^ N. and 90^ and 90^ 43' £., with an area of 1,266 
square miles. The south of the subdivision consists of a level 
alluvial plain, but to the north the country is broken and 
rugged, containing large tracts of waste land covered with 
jungle. The population in 1901 was 881,517, compared with 
790,936 in 1891. It contains one town, Dacca City (popu- 
lation, 90,542), the head-quarters; and 2,647 villages. The 
subdivision comprises a large portion of the sparsely inhabited 
Madhupur Jungle, and is much less thickly populated than 
the rest of the District, the density, even when the city is 
included, bemg only 696 persons per square mile. 

Nftrftyasigasy S^division.— North-eastern subdivision of 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23® 34' fUid 24® 15' N. and 90° 27' and 90® 59' E., with an 
aiea of 641 square miles. The greater part of the subdivision 
Consists of a level plain intersected by numerous watercourses, 
but to the extreme west this plain merges in a small tract of 
broken junglocovered country. The population in 1901 was 
660,71a, compared with 574,516 in 1891, the density being 
1,031 persons per square mile. The suMivision contains one 
town, Narayanoanj (peculation, 24,47a), the head-quarters ; 
and 2,177 villages. The principal seats of commerce are 
Niityai^ganj town on the LakhyS, and Baidya BftzSr and 
Narsii^dl on the Meghnft. The chief place of historical 
importance is SokaUgaon. A large bathing festival is held 
annually at NSi^galband. 
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MatmhigMj Subdtviaioau — Sooth eartcm sabdmsum of 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, l]ring between 
23** 14^ and 23^ 4s' N. and 90^ xo^ and 90^ 4s' E., with an 
area of 386 square miles. The subdivision is a fertile alluvial 
tract, bounded on three sides by large rivers, the Padmt on 
the south, the MeghnI on the east, and the Dhaleswari on the 
north. *rhe population in X901 was 638,35x, compared with 
581,051 in 1891. It contains 978 villages, but no town; the 
head-quarters are at Munskiganj. This subdivision, which 
contains the greater part of the old Bikrampur pargama^ is 
one of the most thickly populated rural tracts in India, having 
a density of 1,654 persons per square mile. The principal 
centres of trade are Munshiganj, near which a huge annual 
fair, known as the KSrtik Baruni mela^ is held for a month 
in December and January, BhSgyakal, Lohajang, and MirkSdim. 

Mftnikganj Subdivision. — ^Western subdivision of Dacca 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23^ 37^ 
and 24** 2' N. and 89^ 45^ and 90" 15' £., with an area of 
489 square miles. The subdivision is a level alluvial plain, 
bounded on the west and south by the PadmS. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 468,942, compared with 448,927 in 1891, 
the density being 959 persons per square mile. It contains 
1,461 villages, but no town. Since x86x, when the town of 
Mlnikganj Was swept away by a flood, the head-quarters have 
been at Dasara, a village 2 miles to the south of the old site. 
There is a large mart at Jflgfr Hftt, 2 miles from the sub- 
divisional head-quarters. 

Bilrrainpur . — Pargana or fiscal division in the Munshiganj 
subdivision of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
famous as the seat of government under the Sen kings of 
Bengal, and especially of BalUl Sen, who effected so many 
changes in the caste system of BengaL It takes its name from 
VikramAditya, who is reputed to have made his capital there, 
the site of which can still be traced in the modem village 
of Rampal. The pargana extends over the two police 
divisions of Munshiganj and Srinagar. It contains several tols 
where logic, rhetoric, grammar, and astronomy are taught, and 
in Bengal ranks second only to Nabadwfp as a seat of Sanskrit 
learning. It supplies nearly a third of the subordinate native 
officials in the Government offices of Bengal. 

Dacca City. — Head-quarters of the Division and District 
of the same name, Eastern Bengal and Assam» snd also capital 
of the new Province, situated in 23* 43^ N. and 90^ 24^ E., on 
the north bank of the Burhl Gangfl river (at one time a main . 
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dumnel of the Padtni)^ 8 miles above its junctum with the 
Dhaleswari ; S54 miles distant from Calcutta by mil and river 
via Nftrftyanganj and Goatundo. Its name is commonly 
supposed to be derived iiom the {Buiut frmidosd^ 

though some assign it to the goddem DhSkeswail, who has 
a shrine here. The city is the laigest in Eastern Bengal^^and 
had in 1901 e population of 9 o^ 54 s» of whom 53*5 per cent 
were Hindus and 45*7 per cent Musalmbis; among the 
remainder were 484 Christians and 194 Brahmos. Dacca was 
a flourishing city long before the days of British rule, and was 
subsequently the emporium of the welMcnown muslins whi/:h 
were in great dema^ in Europe and especially in France. 
In x8oi the city was estimated to have a population of 200,000, 
but its prosperity was seriously aflected by the French Wars, 
and in 1830 the population had fallen to 67,000. In the last 
half-century there ham been a revival of the weaving industry, 
especially of the manufacture oi jhdppHns and kasidas^ which 
are largely expohed to Turk^ and other Muhammadan 
countries ; and this, with the growth of the jute and hide trades, 
has caused a return of prosperity. There has been a steady 
increase of the population in recent years, the net gain between 
1872 and 1901 amounting to 30 per cent. 

The city is intersected by a branch of the Dolai creek, and 
extends along the bank of the Burhl Gangs for a distance 
of 6 miles, and northwards for a mile and a quarter. The 
two principal streets cross each other at right angles, one 
running parallel to the river for upwards of 4 miles from the 
LftlbSgh palace to the Dolai creek, the other, a fine broad 
street bordered by regularly built houses, leading north from 
the river to the old militaiy cantonments. The r/utuk or 
market-place, a huge square, lies nearly in the middle of the 
city, but most of the buildings are poor and are intersected by 
a network of narrow, crooked lanes. The houses of the 
European residents extend along the river front for half a mile 
in the east of the city. 

History. The Muhammadan capital of Eastern Bengal was originally 
at SoNARGAON ; but about 1608 the governor, IslAm Khfin, 
transferred the capital of the whole province from RfijmahAl 
to Dacca, which was a convenient base for his operations 
against the Ahoms of Assam, and also against the Portuguese 
pirates who, in alliance with the Maghs or Arakanese^ were 
then ravaging the. waterways of the delta. The city quickly 
rose to prpaperity, and the English, French, Dutch, and 
Portuguese aU had fiu:tories there. In 1704, however, the 
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Nawftb Murshid Kull Khin moved his residence to Murshid- 
Ibad ; and though Dacca long retained a titular Nawgbi its 
glory departed with the removal of the court. It now pre- 
serves few tdtces of its former magnificence as the provincial 
capital. The old fort, erected in the reign of the emperor 
Jahangir, has entirely disapp^red and the only public build- 
ings of this period still remaining are the two Katras, built 
by prince Shuja in 1645, palace of the Lalbagh which 
was never completed, and several old mosques. (The term 
hatra is applied to the market town belonging to a fort, and 
the buildings first mentioned apparently derived the name 
from the rows of shops attached to them.) These buildings 
are now mere ruins, and their decorations have been^antonly 
destroyed; the old European factories have also been swept 
away. 


The chief event of importance in the recent history of Dacca 
is connected with the Mutiny of 1857. Two companies of 
sepoys were then stationed in the fort. On the first alarm 
of the outbreak at Meerut loo men of the Indian Navy were 
dispatched from Calcutta for the protection of the city. With 
these sailors and about 60 civilian volunteers, it was resolved 


to disarm the sepoys, who had t)ecome mutinous. They 
offered a stout Ksi stance, and were only dispersed after a sharp 
struggle, in which 41 rebels were killed on the field, and a 
rminbcr of others were drowned in the river or shot down in 
tneir flight. Oa che fbrmntion of the new Province of Eastern 
engal and ^sam in 1905, Dacca was selected as the head 
quarters of the Local Government 

the y®®” Tomadow. 

.h. ^ 

■. 5 » 
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Wrds' triS •* * varying from loo 

**”*^*’ co®Pl«tr^astaUon of 
houses; 88 posons were kiUed and 238 injured. 

The income Menici. 

s oe aecade ending 1901-a avenged Rs. 1,75,000. and 
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the expenditure Rs. 1,53,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 3,15,000. including Rs. 93,000 from a tax on houses and 
lands, Rs. 43,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 6,000 from 
a tax on vehicles, Rs. 14,000 from tolls, and Rs. 25,000 as 
revenue from municipal property. The incidence of taxation 
was Rs. i-x 1-5 per head of the population. In the same year 
the expenditure amounted to Rs. 3,04,000, the chief items 
being Rs. 9,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 17,000 on water-sujpply, 
Rs. 4,oco on drainage, Rs. 61,000 on conservancy, Rs. x8,ooo 
on medical relief, Rs. 25,000 on roads, and Rs. 3,000 on educa- 
tion. I'hc water-works scheme, which owes its inception to 
the liberality of the late Nawftb Sir Abdul Gani, is one of the 


most extensive and complete in Bengal : the water is pumped 
up from the Burhl Gangs river and filtered, after which it is 
distributed throughout the city. The original project was 
completed in 1S77 at a cost of Rs. 1,95,000, the Nawib con* 
tributing a lakh and the balance being defiayed by a Govern- 
ment grant. The works were extended in 1891 at a ^pst of 
Rs. 1,25,000, obtained by the municipality as a loan from 
Government. The average annual cost of maintenance during 
the decade ending 190X was Rs. 16,000, and the capital expen- 
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diturc up to 1901 was 3*67 lakhs; from 70,000 to 80,000 
persons arc daily supplied with filtered water. The city 
also possesses an electric light installation, prMented by the 
late NawSb Sir AbsSn-uUah, who gave 2 lakhs for the oriirinai 
construction and a lakhs more lor tu ni.inu.Mnec. The two 
main streets are now lighted by incandescent lamps, and 
electric light is supplied to several shops and private houses, 
which are also provided with electric fans. 

Thanks to the fertUity of the surrounding ‘ 

proximity to several great rive^ 
ind.'including the commerce of its 

and Madanganj, it is the roost important inland mm of Ei^ 
oilseeds, and hides are cc^ec^ f« 
^^oods. salt, and kerosene oil are import^ and there » 
Lo a Sm trade in rice and other comroodiufes. The 

iportiS^industries. besides the ^^“’SL^re 

.ndrilver-work, sheU-carving, and boat-bmldmg these are 

described in the institution.. 

uacca ^ msed to the status of a college 

Enelish seminary in 1835, was rai^ ro me ^ 

in t All the present buildiiig having been complet^ m 184 • 

?li^cSlSi?SBatod to* the Calcutta Unive«qr. h»d ». 
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after the Fresidenqr College, the hugest first-giade college in 
Bengal, having 304 students on its rolls in 1904, and a staff 
of a European principal and twelve professo*^ and lecturers ; 
in that year the eiqienditure amounted to Rs. 52,00a Attached 
to it is a collegiate school, widi 449 scholars on its rolls. 
JagannAth College, which imparts Question up to the First 
Arts standard of the Calcutta Univmity, is a private institution 
founded in 1883 by a Hindu Momnddr in memory of his father. 

It had 359 students on its rolls in 1904, and is sdf-supportli^. 

The medical school was established in 1875 and is subsidized 
by Government The present buildup was constructed in 
1889 at a cost of Rs. 64,000, raised by public subscription, 
and is provided with lecture theatres, dissection rooms for male 
and female students, and a museum. In 1904 the students 
numbered 191, including 5 women; the Civil Surgeon is the 
Superintendent, and he is assisted by 4 teachers (assistant 
suigeons), 4 assistant teachers (dvil hospital assistants), and 
a taxidermist The course extends to four years, and prac- 
tical instruction is given in the wards of the Mitford Hospital ; 

24 scholarships and as many free studentships are awarded 
annually to successful students. The Madrasa, established in 
1874, comprises two departments — Arabic and AnglaPersian 
— the former teaching Arabic up to the highest standard and 
also Persian and Urda. In 1904 there were 371 student^ in 
the Arabic and 242 in the Anglo-Persian department. Three- 
fifths of the expenditure is met from the Mohsin Endowment 
Fund, and the balance from fees ; there is a boarding-house 
with accommodation for 38 boarders. A survey school was 
established in 1886, and is equipped with a workshop where 
carpentry and blacksnriith’s work are taught to the students, 
wlio in 1901 numbered 104. Finally, the Eden girls’ school, 
established in 1878, has 117 pupils on its rolls. 

Dacca is the head-quarters of an Inspector of Works and Public 
an Executive Engineer. An Engineering college is under 
construction. A Roman Catholic* church built in 1815 has a 
convent and orphanage. A Protestant church (St Thomas’s) 
was erected in 1819 and consecrated in 1827^ 

The Eastern Bengal Volunteer Rifles have their head-quarters Volooteen 
at Dacca, with detachments at Chittagong, Comilla, Fenny, 

BarisSl, Mymensingh, and Nkrfiyanganj. The corps comprises 
six companies, including one mounted, one cadet, and one 
reserve company, and had in 1903-4 an enrolled strength of 325. 

The Central jail is the largest in Eastern Bengal, having Jsii- 
accommodation for I1183 prisoners. The convicts are cm- 
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ploy«d on cloth^weaving, caitoring, oil-manufiictiirei bread- 
makiiig, carpet-weaving, bamboo- and cane-work|and carpentry. 
The cloth is made into iiniforms for the village watch and prison 
clothing, and the other products are sold locally or in Calcutta. 

Medical. The Mitford Hospital, named after its founder, a former 
Collector and Judge of the District, was opened in 1858, and 
IS partly supported by funds bequeathed by him. In 1903 it 
had accommodation for 170 in-patients (133 males and 37 
females); the total number of cases treated was 31,110, of 
whom 3,384 were in-patients, and 4,181 operations were per- 
formed, the total expenditure being Rs. 54,000, of which 
Ibi- 339000 was spent on buildings and repairs. There is also 
a Lady Dufferin Zanina Hospital with four beds, where 2, 704 
persons were treated during the year. The lunatic asylum 
was founded in 1815, and has accommodation for 217 males 
and 45 females; it receives patients from the Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions and from the Districts of Sylhet and 
Clchar. The average number ‘of lunatics annually admitted 
is 52, and the average daily strength is 232 ; nearly half the 
inmates are criminals. The annual cost is about Rs. 26,000. 

DMara. — Head-quarters of the Manikganj subdivision of 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23^ 
53^ N. and 90^ 2^ £., on the west bank of the Dhaleswari river. 
Population (1901), 1,548. It is a large mart, the bazar extend- 
ing over 2 square miles. It possesses the usual public offices ; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 22 prisoners. 

Durduria. — Site of a ruined fort in the head-quarters sub- 
division of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and As^m, situated 
on the banks of the Banar river, about 8 miles above its 
junction with the LakhyS. The popular name of the fort, 
which is said to have been built by some Bhuiya or local chief, 
is Ranibari (* queen’s palace’). The fort is crescent-shaped, 
and there are ruins of two buildings, one of which was pro> 
bably a tower. The enclosing wall is more than two miles 
in laigth, and in 1839 stood from 12 to 14 feet high. Oppo- 
site to Durduria are the foundations of a tower and two 
magnificent tanks. 

Loh^Jnng. — Market in the Munshiganj subdivision (rf 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23^ 25^ 
N. and 90^ 19' E., on the north bank of the Padmfi, and, 
after Goalundo, the principal steamer station on that river. 
Pqpulatkm (1901), 464. The Jhulanjatra fair, held here in 
Julyor Angost^ Is attended by about 800 persons daily. 

MaPSMful Town.— H^-quarters of the subdivision of 
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the same name in Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 23^ 33^ N. and 90^ 32' E., on the banks of the 
Meghnft. Population (1901), 964. The station possesses the 
usual public offices ; the sub- jail has accommodation for 1 7 
prisoners. Munshiganj has been identified as the site of the 
ancient Idrakpur. The KSrtik Baruni mela is a large com- 
mercial gathering held on the banks of the Dhaleswkri in 
December and January. It used to be the great centre finom 
which traders in neighbouring Districts took their supplies, and 
is still largely attended ; but its importance has declined now 
that the steamers liave brought almost every village on the 
large rivers into touch with Calcutta. 

NftrftyanganJ Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 23^ 37^ N. and 90^ 30^ E., on the west bank 
of the Lakhya at its confluence with the Dhaleswari just before 
that river joins the MeghnI. The population in 1901 was 
24,472, of whom 50*8 per cent, were Hindus and 48-4 Muham- 
madans; there were only 169 Christians. Nftrfiyanganj is 
distant from Dacca city 9 miles by land and about ao by 
water, and is in reality the port of that city ; it extends for 
3 miles along the bank of the Lakhyft, and, with its suburb 
Madanganj on the opposite bank, is the most progressive town 
in Eastern Bengal. The population has nearly doubled since 
i88x ; and had the Census been taken during the rains in the 
height of the jute season, the number of inhabitants would 
probably have exceeded 35,000. Ixi the neighbourhocxl are 
several forts built by Mir Jumla to repel ihe invasions of the 
Maghs or Arakanese, and a mosque known as the lOidaiu 
Risul which is held in great reverence by pious Musalmins. 

Nflr8yanganj, including Madanganj, was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1876. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 55^000 and the expenditure Rs. 52,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 76,000, including Rs. 38,000 
derived from \ tax on housc^s and lands, Rs. 32,000 from a 
conservancy • -te, and Rs. 6,000 from tolls. The incident 
of taxation was Rs. a— 11— 10 per head of the population. In 
the same year the expenditure was Rs. 69,000, including 
Rs. 3,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 3,000 on drainage, Rs. 25,000 
on conservancy, Rs. 3,000 on medical relief, Ra x6,ooo on 
roads, and I j. i,xoo on education. NSxftyanganj has the 
appearance of a Western rather of an Eastern town, and 
has not unjustly been called the model municipality of Bcn- 
jjaL The municipality owns a ***'SP® market, and a scheme 
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has been formulated for supplying two of the three wards with 
unfiltered water at an estimate cost of Rs. i^ypyOOG. 

Ngrfiyanganj was already a busy market a century ago. 
Since then its commerce has increased enormously, owing to 
the growth of the jute trade and the development of rail and 
steamer communications ; and it is now the busiest trade mart 
in Eastern Bengal. It taps the huge jute areas of Mymen- 
singh. North Tippera, and Dacca, and focuses the imports 
from Calcutta for their dense populations. N&rgyanganj owes 
its prosperity to its ready access to the seaports. It is con> 
nected with Calcutta by steamer and rail via Goalundo, and 
with Chittagong by steamer and rail via Chandpur, or by brigs, 
which, however, are now being ousted by the railway. On 
account of its trade with Chittagong, NUr&yanganj has been 
declared a port under the Sea Customs Act. The expansion 
of the jute trade is of comparatively recent date ; in 1872 there 
were only 6 screw-houses in NarSyanganj, while in 1901 there 
were 53 factories with 73 presses, mostly hydraulic, employing 

6.000 hands. The annual export has increased from 40,000 to 

320.000 tons during the last thirty years. The jute is pressed 
into bales for export to Europe, two-thirds of the output being 
shipped from Calcutta, and one-third from Chittagong. 

NSrSlyanganj contains the usual public offices, a sub-jail with 
accommodation for 36 prisoners, civil courts, a branch of the 
Bank of Bengal, two higher class English schools, and a hospital 
with 30 beds. 

Rftmp&l. — ^Village in the Munshiganj subdivision of Dacca 
District, Easiem Bengal and Assam, situated in 23^ 33^ N. and 
90* 30' E. Population (1901), 519. The site of the old 
capital of Bikrampur is pointed out near the large tank called 
Rdmpal-dlghi, which is three-quarters of a mile long by a - 
quarter of a mile broad ; to the north of this tank is the Ballgl- 
bAri, or palace of BallAl Sen, the remains of which consist of a 
quadrangular mound of earth 3,000 square feet in area sur- 
rounded by a moat 200 feet wide. Foundations and remains 
of other buildings are found for miles around, and early in the 
nineteenth century a cultivator ploughed up in the neighbour- 
hood a diamond worth Rs. 70,000. Inside the BallAl-bSri is a 
deep excavation called Agnikunda, where tradition says the last 
prince of Bikrampur and his family burned themselves at the 
approach of die HusalmAns. Close to the BalUll-bAri stands a 
mudb vrae^ of one Babft Adam or Adam Shahid. 

[C^muiigham,:^ of India Reports^ vol. xv, 

PP- *s?-s-3 
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Sftbhlr. — Village and ruins in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
Si' N. and 90^ 1 5' E., on the east bank of the B^i river. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,904. It was formerly the capital of a Bhuiyft ^ 
or chirf named Haris Chandra, but the only vestiges of it are 
ruins of buildings and old tanks and the remains of what must 
have been a tower. Sabhar is now an important mart 

Sonftrgaon. — Ancient Muhammadan capital of Eastern 
Bengal, situated in 23® 40' N. and 90® 36' E., in the Nkrfiyan- 
ganj subdivision of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
near the banks of the Meghna, rs miles east of Dacca city. 
Sonftrgaon was the residence of the Muhammadan governors 
of Eastern Bengal from 1296 to 160S, when the capital of the 
whole province was transferred to Dacca. The only remaining 
traces of its former grandeur are some ruins in and near the 
insignificant village of P^am, about 6 miles east of N&rgyan- 
ganj. Hard by is MogripSra, where there was a mint, and 
Aminpur, the croribari or residence of the Nawftb’s banker, 
whose descendants are still living. HamchSdi is said to have 
been the residence of the commander-in-chief ; and a neigh- 
bouring village, Rftnljhl, is associated with the name of Ball&I 
Sen’s mother. While Sonirgaon was the seat of government, 
it was a place of considerable commercial importance and was 
famous for its cloths and muslins ; it was the eastern terminus 
of the grand trunk road made by Sher Sh&h. 

[Cunningham, Archdeologjkal Surv^ of India Reports^ voL xv, 

PP- *35-45-] 

Mymensliigh District (MaimansingA). — District in the Boun- 
north of the Dacca Division, Eastern Beng^ and Assam, lying 
between 23® 57' and 25® 26' N.’*and 89® 36' and 91® 16' E., and river’ 
with an area of 6,33a square miles. It derives its name from 
the old pargana or fiscal division of Maimansingh. On the 
north and east the District marches with Assam, being bounded 
on the north by the Giro Hills, and on the east by Sylhet ; on 
the south-east it adjoins Tippera, and on the south Dacca ; on 
the west it is separated by the Jamunfi (or Brahmaputra) from 
the Districts of Pftbna, Bogra, and Rangpur. , 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century the main stream 
of the Brahmaputra flowed through the middle of the District 
from north to south ; and although it now pa.s.ses along the 
western boundary and the Old Brahmaputra has shrunk to a 
mere finction of its former volume, its channel cuts the District 
into two great natural divisions with a marked dificience 
between the country on either bank. The people to the east 
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of it resemble in their dialect, social customs, and observances 
those of the adjoining District of Sylhet, while those to the west 
are like the inhabitants of Pabna, Dacca, and Farldpur. To 
the east the country is intersected by marshes or kaors^ where 
laige herds of bufialoes are grazed in the cold season, and the 
whole country is submerged during the rains, except the 
crpwded village sites which are artificially rais^ above the 
ordinary flood-leyeL The general elevation of the country 
west of the Old Brahmaputra is higher, and it contains a great 
part of the formation known as the Madhupur Jungle, which 
stretches northwards from the boundary of Dacca District 
almost as far as the town of Mymensingh. This tract, which 
may be said to constitute a third natural division of die Dis- 
trict, has an average height of about 40 feet above the level of 
the plains, and nowhere exceeds 100 feet ; it is about 4g miles 
in length and from 6 to r6 miles in breadth, with a total area 
of about 420 square miles. The formation, which consists of 
a stiff layer of red ferruginous clay resembling that of the 
Blrind in North Bengal, is of considerable depth and capable 
of offering a tenacious resistance to the erosive action of rivers ; 
and when the Old Brahmaputra, after having raised its bed and 
lost its velocity, was no longer able to hold its own against the 
Meghnft, this bank of clay forced it to swing westwards and to 
mingle its waters with those of the JamunS. The Susang hills 
rise on the northern border ; but elsewhere the District is 
level and open, consisting of well-cultivated fields, dotted with 
villages, and intersected by numerous small rivers and 
channels. 

The Madhupur Jungle divides the District into two portions. 
The western and smaller portion is watered and drained by 
the river system connected with the Jamuna, the eastern 
by^ the Old Brahmaputra and its branches together with 
other nunmrous streams, whidi, issuing from the Gftro Hills 
on the north, fiow eastvmds and southwards into the Surmft 
and Megbnfl. The numerous branches and tributaries of 
the Jamunft afford exceptional fimilities for river trade ; of the 
former, the Dhaleswari, and of the latter, the Jhinai, an efBuent 
of the Old Biahmapiitim, are the most important The Surma 
(also knoffo as Ae Dhah^ari or Bberamonfi) comes down from 
the Sunpa Val^ in Assam and forms generally tte eastern 
boundaryi hiking tbe name of the Mbghiia in the extrmhe 
south-eaat; of dm District Two bfaiadms of the 
dm Dhaiitf ^ Gboffiriitiai are navaprida throaghmd the 
year. The lemow stream, but deep and laie^Bble 
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throughout the year by boats of considerable burden, forms 
the boundary for a short distance between Mymensingh and 
Sylhet There are several marshes in the east and south-east 
of great size and depth, which swarm with hsh. 

The greater part of the District is covered with recent Geology, 
alluvium, which consists of coarse gravels near the hills, sandy 
clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and foe silt 
consolidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain ; 
beds of impure peat also commonly occur. The red ferru- 
ginous clay of the Madhupur Jungle belongs to an older 
alluvial formation. 

The District contains no Government forests, but the Madhu- Botany, 
pur Jungle is covered with a dense growth of tall trees over- 
run with creepers, with numerous large grasses at their base. 

I'he forest is similar in composition to that under the Hima- 
layan range, containing a mixture of Leguminosae^ ComhrtUume^ 
Anacardiaceae^ Urticaceat^ MeSaceae, and Sapimdactof.. Ill 
the north the Susang hills are covercid with a thick thorny 
jungle. The surface of the marshes in the east and south-east 
of the District either shows huge stretches of inundated rice, 
or is covered by matted floating islets of sedges and grasses 
and water-lilies, the most striking being the makana (Eufyaii 
firox) ; while the river banks and the artificial mounds on 
which habitations are situated are, where not occupied by 
gardens, densely covered witli a scrubby jungle of semi- 
spontaneous species, from which rise bamboos with a few 
taller trees, among which the commonest is the jiyal ifidina 
IVbdier) and the most oonspknious the red cotton-tree {Bamdax 
maiabaricum). 

Leopards are found throughout the District, and tigersf, Ksims. 
buflaloes, and wild hog are numerous in the liadhupur Jungle 
and the submontane tracts in the north. Deer are abundant 
in the same localities, the sibmbar (Certms unicotor) and the 
hog deer being the most common ; the barking-deer is also 
found, and the barasinghd {Cervus duvaueeH) is also met with 
in the grassy plains at the foot of the hills. Elephants abound 
in the G^ro and Susang hills, and occasionally commit great 
depredations among the crops in the vicinity. The rivers and 
marshes swarm with fish, which are dried at Kishorganj 
and exported to Assam, Chittagong, and Rar^gnir. 

The temperature changes but little betireen April and Tempj^ 
October ; the average maximum fidls from 91® in April to 86® 
m October, while the highest average mimmum b 78® in July, 

August, and S^tember, and the mean b almost constant at 

sA y 
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Iq January the average minimum falls to 53^ and the 
mean temperature to 64^ The monsoon rainfaJl begins in 
May and, owing to the ascensional motion of the monsoon 
current caused by the G&ro Hills, is heavier throughout the 
season than in any other inland tract of Eastern Bengal. The 
fall is II inches in May and 17-9 in June, after which it slowly 
diminishes to 12-3 in September ; the average fall for the year 
is 86 inches. The heaviest fall recorded was 134 inches in 
1865, and the lightest 57 inches in 1883. Though floods may 
occur in any monsoon month, very heaLvy precipitation occurs 
either early or late in the season, being due to depressions 
from the Bay which break up on reaching the Assam Hills. 

The earthquake of 1885 caused considerable damage, espe- 
cially along the north of the District, which lay on the arc of 
greatest intensity. The great earthquake of 1897 shook the 
District even more violently, especially in the north, below 
the Garo Hills, in the JamUlpur and Netrakona subdivisions. 
Throughout the District brick buildings were destroyed or 
seriously damaged ; houses were half buried ; sand was up> 
heaved through Assures in the soil, and spread over the surface, 
damaging the rice crop ; wells ran dry, and tanks had their 
bottoms raised by the upheaval of the soil. The mischief, 
however, did not end here, for the beds of a laige number 
of rivers formerly navigable were raised, rendering boat traffic 
impracticable except during the rains, roads and bridges were 
injured, and considerable damage was also done to the per- 
manent way and bridges on the Dacca-Mymensingh Railway, 
where traffic was suspended for a fortnight. The cost of 
repairs in Mymensingh town to Government buildings alone 
was estimated at a lakh; the private losses in the whole 
District were estimated at 50 lakhs, while 50 lives were lost. 

In ancient times the District formed part of the old kingdom 
of Pragjyotisha, or KftmarQpa as it was subsequently called, 
whose ruler Bhagadatta was-one of the great chiefs who is said 
to have fought at the battle of Kurukshetra. In the Maha- 
bhftrata he is styled the king of the Kir8tas, and his kingdom 
is said to have extended to the sea. His capital was at Gauhiti 
in Assam ; but the site of a palace believed to have been erected 
by him is still pointed out in the Madhupur Jungle at a place 
l^wn as B8ra Tlrtha (* twelve shrines ’), where a fair is held 
annually in April The kingdom was ruled by a succession 
of princes of Mt^yoloid stock, and was still flpurishipg when 
visits by Hiiien Tsiaiig in the seventh century. At that time 
its southetn boundary seems to have corresponded with the 
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present Dhaleswarl in Dacca District, while it extended west- 
wards as far as the Karatoyl river. The portion of the District 
west of the Old Brahmaputra was included in BalUll Sen’s 
dominions, but not so the tract east of that river ; the system 
of Kulinism instituted by that monarch is still in full force 
in the former, while it is almost unknown in the latter, tract. 

The Muhammadans first entered Bengal in 1199, but Extern 
Bengal vras not subdued till later. In 1351 the whole pro- 
vince was united by Shams-ud-din IlySs Sh^ ; and Son&r- 
gaon, near Dacca, l^came the residence of the governors of 
Eastern Bengal. Eastern Bengal subsequently became the 
seat of dissensions and rebellions, but it was again subdued 
by Mahmud Shah in 1445. family reigned till 1487, and 
during their time this tract formed the province of MuazzamXb&d, 
which apparently exten<led to Laur in Sylhet at the foot of the 
Garo Hills. Local tradition ascribes the subjugation of eastern 
Mymensingh to Sultan Husain Shah and his son Nusrat Shah. 
I'he former established a fort at Ekdala, not far from the 
southern boundary of the District, whence he sent an expedi- 
tion against the Ahoms. Pargana Husainsh&lii is said to have 
been named after him, and Nusratshlhi, including Susang and 
twenty-one other parganas^ after his son. I'hc conquest does 
not, however, seem to have been complete, and in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century we find that Eastern Bengal was 
again split up into a number of petty states ruled by indepen- 
dent chiefs locally known as Bhuiy^s. One of the best known 
of these, Isa Khan, the founder of the great Mymensingh 
family known as the DiwSn Sahibs of Haibatnagar and 
JangalbSLri, had his head-quarters at Son&rgaon, and is said 
to have ruled over a large kingdom, including the jg;Teater part 
of Mymensingh, till his death in 1598; he is mentioned by 
Ralph Fitch, who visited SonXrgaon in 1586, as being the 
^ chief of all the other kings.’ Another important Bhuiy8 of this 
period, ruling over BhXwXl in Dacca and the adjoining pargana 
of Ran Bhaw&l in Mymcnsingli, was the head of the Gh^z! 
family founded by Palwto ShSb, a military adventurer of the 
early fourteenth century. 

At the time of the settlement of 158* by Todar Mai, 
Mymensingh formed part of the great sarkdr BSjQha, which 
stretched eastward from sarkdr BlLrbakftbftd across the Biahmar 
putra to Sylhet, and southward as far as the city of Dacca 
When the District passed into the hands of the Company, 
on the grant of the Dlwftni in 1765, it formed part of the 
mabai which extended from the G810 Hills on the north to 
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the Smdarbans on the south, and from the Tippera Hills on 
the east to* Jessore on the west, so called b^use it was 
governed by a mid or deputy of the Nizim. The District 
of Mymensii^h was formed about 1787, and placed under one 
O^lector with the revenue charge of BhuluS, which comprised 
the Districts of Tippera and NoSkhSli. 'fhis union lasted only 
till 1790^ when Bhuluft was again separated ; and in 1791 the 
head-quarters of the Collector, whi^ had apparently b^n at 
Dacca, were transferred to their present site in Mymensingh. 
Some changes of jurisdicticm have since taken place, of which 
the most important were in 1866, when the Sirftjganj iddna 
was transferred to Pabna, and the DXwSnganj and Atia thanas 
were added from Bogra, and Dacca respectively. 

Aichaeo* Archaeological remains are meagre. The most important is 
an old mud fort covering 2 square miles at Garh Jaripa near 
Sherpur, piobaUy built more than 500 years ago as an outpost 
to check the incursions of the hill tribes. 

The The population recorded at the Census of 1872 was 

*. 3 S*.< 9 S. *■“« 3 .oS 5 .a 37 in *8*i, 3,473>i86 in 1891, 

and 3,915,068 in 1901. The climate is generally salubrious, 
but the IhngSpur thdna at the foot of the GSro Hills has a 
reputation for unhealthiness. The majority of the deaths are 
ascribed to fever. Cholera and small-pox often occur in an 
eptdemtc form. Le|»oqr is more common than elsewhere 
in Eastern BeqgaL 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 



There is IMIe distinction ^tween the rural and urban 
popidatioe, as even m the towns the houses are scattered, 
and a large prapprtnie of the inhabitants are engaged m poiely 
agricttltnral pti rsu it|. f^tside the so-called towns there is no 
v^ege widi ^eieie MfidXi* mhabitants^ and neariy half the 

po prtlMi a a Ifee in vOlgPM elSi less than 500. Of die townie 
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the largest are Jamalpuii, TangaiLi Kishorgamj, and Na^- 
ABAD, the head-quarters. Owing to the spaise populadoii in 
the Madhupur Jungle and in the hilly nortfa-eastem tiacty the 
District, as a whole, is less thickly inhabited than other parts 
of Eastern Bengal. In some parts, however, die population 
is very dense, and two thdnas of the TangaS subdivision and 
one in the centre of the District support more i,ooo per- 
sons per square mile. During the ten years ending xpor, every 
thdna in the District with one exception showed an increase 
of more than 8 per cent., the only tract which did not share 
in the general advance being the swampy north-eastern hum 
in the Durgftpur thana^ which supports ^y 299 persons per 
square mile. 

Mymensingh suffers a slight loss by the ordinary movements 
of population, chiefly in the direction of Rangpur, whither 
some of the riparian inhabitants have gone to culdvate the 
accretions formed on the right bank of the Jamunk. On the 
other hand it gains considerably from Tippera, whose women 
are in request as wives and maidservants. Large numbers of 
labourers flock in from Sflran arid the United Provinces during 
the winter, and are employed on earthwork, /^i-bearing> and 
domestic service. The vernacular is a dialect of Bengali known 
as the Eastern or Musalrognl dialect ; some people of Gkro 
origin talk Haijong, a corrupt fatais of Bengali. In 1901 
Muhammadans numbered 2,795,548, Hindus 1,088,857, and 
Animists 28,958 ; the first increased by more than 16 per cent, 
during the prece^g decade, and now form 71*4 per cent of 
the population. 

The majority of the Muhammadans are probably the descen- Cutes asd 
dants of converts from the aboriginal races whose representar 
tives are still numerous in the District : namely, the Namasfldras 
(156,000) and the Rdjbansis or Koch (52,000). Of the com- 
mon Hindu castes of Eastern Bengal, the Kaibarttas (131,000) 
are the most numerous. Gdros and other cognate aboriginal 
races— such as Haijongs, Hddis, and Ddlus — are found along 
the foot of the Gdro Hills. The Gdros are for the most 
Animists, but the number so returned is dimuushing, owing 
to the well-known tendency of the aboriginal tribes to adopt 
Hinduism, as they approach civilization. Four-fifths of the 
population, or more than three million personsi are supported 
by agriculture, 10*2 per cent, by industries, i per cent by 
commerce, and 1*3 per cent by the professions. ^ 

The Victoria Baptist Foreign Mission has been in the Die- C Msto 
trict since 1837, with three branches, at NadUbld, Tarq^aOi 
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and Birisiri. Its work lies mainly among the GAros ; and the 
Christians enumerated in the District, who increased from 
SIX in 1891 to 1,291 in 1901, are mainly GSio converts. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to education ; a girls’ orphanage is 
maintained at NasMb&d, a normal school for GSro teachers 
and a girls’ boardii^ school at Birisiri, as well as a number of 
primary schools. 

The greater portion of the District is a highly cultivated 
plain watered by the g^t rivers and their offshoots and 
feeders, but the Ifadhupur Jungle is for the most part waste. 
The north lic^ comparatively high and is generally above flood 
level, but the south is lower and is subject to annual inunda- 
tions and deposits of fertilizing silt. In the neighbourhood of 
the big rivers the soil is a sandy loam, admirably suited for 
jute and spring crops. 

The cbirf agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


SMMM. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Caltivable 

waste. 

Myrncpiingh . 

1,849 

1,124 

180 

Ketnkoni • 

1,148 

477 

164 

Tamilpnr 

Twgdl .... 

1,289 

x,o6i 


126 

94 

KIshcngaDj . 

985 

730 

62 

Total 

(>33« 

00 

625 


Rice forms the staple food-grain of the District ; the winter 
rice covers 44 per cent, of the cultivated area, early rice 15^ 
per cent, and spring rice 5 per cent The aus or early rice 
is sown from March to April and even May, and is reaped 
from the middle of May till the middle of September. The 
harvest takes place earliest in the west of the District, and 
latest in the southern tracts. In the east only two kinds of 
MS are cultivated — the ja// and the aus proper ; in the west 
^e varieties are much more numerous, but all of them do 
best on a dry soil. Winter rice is sown in the late spring and 
reaped in the autumn and early winter ; some of the varieties 
grow in marshy land, while the rest gtow best in dry lands. 
The ru/a or transplanted winter crop is grown in moist soil, 
being sown in June, transplanted a month or two later, and 
reaped in November, December, and January. The long- 
stemmed rice, which rises with the floods, is common in the 
deep swamps. Itie spring rice, locally known as dard^ is 
sown early in the winter and reaped during the spring 
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nionths; it is a transplanted crop, and grows best in low 
nuurshy lands. 

A fourth of the Bengal jute crop is raised in Mymensingh 
District, where the fibre occupies 1,015 *Quare miles, or 27 j^r 
cent, of the cultivated area; it is grown in all parts, but particu- 
larly in the rich alluvial tracts formed by the Brahmaputra 
between Ghafargaon and Bhairab BSzflr. Oilseeds cover 19 , 

per cent, of the cultivated area, yielding nearly an eighth of 
the rape and mustard grown in Bengal. Pulses are extensively 
grown, and a little wheat and barley are raised. There are 
considerable plantations of sugar-cane in the Husainshfthi and 
Joar Husainpur parganas. The betel-vine is cultivated, and 
tobacco is widely grown. Irrigation is little practised, except 
for the spring rice crop. Owing to the regular and copious 
rainfall, famine is unknown, while the exportation of jute and 
oilseeds brings large sums of money into the District ; and there 
is consequently little need for Government loans. 

No attention is given to the feeding or breeding of cattle. Cattle, 
and the local varieties are weak and undersized. Young bulls 
arc allowed to run among the herd before they are fit for the 
plough, and are the only sires of the young stock. In the cold 
season cattle are grazed on the rice stubble ; but during the 
rains pasturage is very limited, and the cattle get only what 
they can pick up on the sides of marshes, tanks, and roads. 

In the submerged tracts they are fed on straw or grass. In 
the south-east of the District, however, there are considerable 
areas of rich pasture, where clarified butter (gkt) and the so- 
called ^ Dacca cheeses ’ are prepared ; in the Madhupur Jungle 
and Susang hills abundant pasturage is also available. Cattle 
of a better class, imported from Bihgr, are in demand through- 
out the District; and buffaloes are also used for agricultural 
purposes, especially along the foot of the GSro Hills. Pack- 
ponies of a small and weak variety are in common use. 

A large number of fairs are held, some of considerable 
antiquity and largely attended. At the Saraswatl mela held 
in NasIrSbgd in February, and at the Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Exhibition recently instituted at Tangail, agricultural 
produce and stock are exhibited for prizes. 

In former times the muslins of Kishorganj and Bftjitpur were Arts ^ 
of considerable note, and the East India Company had factories “““ 
at both places ; weaving is still widely practised and supports 
more than 30,000 persons. Silk cloth (endt) is woven at San- 
dhikonft in the NetrakonI subdivision from wild cocoons. Fine 
sdtalpdH mats are made on a large scale in the east and south- 
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eftst, where the marshes furnish an abundant supplf of reeds 
{Phtynium dkhotomum) for the purpose. Brass and bell-metel 
ware is manufactured at IsUmpur in the JamSlpur subdivision 
4md at KSgmari in Tangaili and the cutlery of Klrgaon and 
Bajitpur in the Kishorganj subdivisim has a local reputation. 
Cane boxes, molasses, arid mustard oil are also prqiared in 
some quantities. 

ComiL -ce. Trade is carried on chiefly by rail and river; where there 
are no rivers, carts and pack-ponies are used. The chief 
export is jute ; in 1903-4 the amount carried direct tO Cal- 
cutta exce^ed 76,000 tons, and more than double this quan- 
tity was probably baled at Sirftjganj and Nftrilyanganj for 
export Other exports are pulses, rice^ oilseeds, hides, raw 
cotton, cheese, /Ar, dried fish, and brass-ware. The principal 
imports are salt, kerosene oil, European piece-goods, cotton 
twist, molasses, sugar, corrugated iron, coal and coke from 
Calcutta ; tobacco from Rangpur ; raw cotton from the Garo 
Hills ; cotton, betel-nuts, and chillies from Tippera ; and coco- 
nuts from the southern Districts. A large proportion of the 
trade with Calcutta is at present carried via Narilyanganj, but 
the recent extension of the railway to Jagannathganj will pos- 
sibly in time divert this portion of the traffic to the more direct 
route via Goalundo. The large trade-centres mark the lines 
of water communication. Subarnakhali, on the Jamunft 
and connected by road with both JamSlpur and NasIrabSd, is 
the principal emporium in the west of the District. NasIr- 
ABAD, the head-quarters town, and Jamalpur are on the banks 
of the Old Brahmaputra, on which also lie Sfiltia, a large cattle 
market, Datt’s Bazar, and Bhairab Bazar ; the latter, at 
the point of the confluence with the MeghnS, is the largest 
and most important mart in the District. Katiaoi, KarIm- 
GANj, Kishorganj, and Nllganj are markets whence large 
quantities of jute are sent via the Lakhyfi and MeghnS to 
the presses at NftrSyanganj. In the east and south-east are 
Mohanganj and Dhuldifi, It^e fish markets ; and in the north 
are HSluSghflt, at the foot of the Giro Hills, where the hill- 
men bring in their merchandise, Nautabari, and Sherpur. 
Among Hindus, the Telis and Sfthfts are the chief trading 
castes ; there is also a large community of MSrwSris. Middle- 
men and brokers are usually Musalmfins. 
lUolwayi The Daeca-Mymensingh branch of the Eastern Bengal State 
^ Railway (m^tre^auge) enters the District at Kaoraid, whence 
it runs thioiig^ Naddibid to Jamilpur, and thence south- 

west to reach the Jamuni at Jagannftthganj, having a total 
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length within the District of 87^ miles. The railway has 
idready done much to open out the countiy, and the proposed 
exteMons to Tan^l and Netrakona will devdop those sub- 
dmsioiia. The railway has seventeen stations wi^in the Dis- 
trict, most of which are connected by feeder-roads with the 
marts of the interior. The most important roads are those 
connecting the head-quarters town with Dacca, Subamakhali 
on the Jamunft, Kishoiganj via Iswaiganj, Durg&pur, Tangail 
via Phulbiria, Jamalpur, and Netrakona. Including 1,620 
miles of village tracks, the District in 2903-4 contained 2,484 
miles of roads, of which only 45 miles were metalled. 

Steamers ply on the big rivers which flow along the east and Water 
west of the District. The most important of these are the ®®*?”***"^' 
daily services between Calcutta and Qlchar via the Sundarbans, ‘ 
and between Goalundo and Dibrugarh, both of which stop 
at several stations within the District The usual country 
boats of Eastern Bengal are employed for trade, and dug-outs 
are used on the hill rivers in the north. There are 271 ferries, 
of which 5 are Provincial, while the remainder belong to the 
District board. The most important are those at Sambhuganj, 
Jamfilpur, Husainpur, and PiSrpur. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into live District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at NaslRAnAD, Netrakona, 
jAifAiJ»UR, Tangail, and Kishorganj. They are of unusual sufF. 
sise, having an average area of 1,266 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 783,000, Subordinate to the Magistrate-Collector, 
the staff at head-quarters consists of a Joint-Magistrate, seven 
uncovenanted Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, and one Sub- 
Deputy-Magistrate-Coilector. Three of the Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collectors are employed exclusively on revenue work, and 
there is also a Deputy-Collector in charge of the partition 
work' of both Dacca and Mymensingh. The other four sub- 
divisions are each in chaige of a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector, 
the subdivisional <^cer at Tangail being assisted by a Deputy- 
Collector, and at Netrakonft by a Sub-Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collector. 

Civil work is in chaige of the District Judge, who is also Civil and 
Sessions Judge j subordinate to him are an additional District 
and Sessions Judge, three Subordinate Judges, one additional 
Subordinate Judge for both Faridpur and Mymensingh, and 
nineteen Munsifs: namely, thrde at Mymensingh, and fifteen 
permanent Munsifs and one temporary Additional Munsif 
at Tangailf Netrakonfi, Kishoiganj, Bkjitpur, Iswaiganj, Pingnft, 
Jamftlpur, and Sherpur. The criminal courts include those 
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of the Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the above- 
mentioned Joint and Deputy-Magistrates. The wealth and 
the litigious habits of the people make the criminal and dvil 
work very heavy, and disputes about land give rise to numerous 
and complicated cases. The District has gained an evil 
notoriety for kidnapping, abduction, and rape; and in 1899 
it' was found necessary to depute special officers to inquire 
into such cases. 

At Todar Mai’s settlement of 1582 the present District fell 
within sarkar BajQha, which also contained a portion of Dacca 
District, and it w^ subsequently indudcd in the province 
of Dacca, from which it was not separated until 1787; the 
separate revenues collected by the Muhammadan government 
cannot therefore be ascertained. The revenue permanently 
settled in 1793 seems to have amounted to 7-20 lakhs, which 
in 1903-4 had risen to 7-68 lakhs (payable by 9,534 estates), 
mainly by the resumption and assessment in the first half of 
the nineteenth century of lands held free of revenue under 
invalid titles. In addition, Rs. 70,000 is payable by 178 
temporarily settled estates, and Rs. 26,000 by 80 estates held 
direct by Government. At the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment only a quarter of the District was cultivated, and the 
result is that the share of the net produce of the soil now 
taken as revenue is probably smaller than in any other part 
of Bengal. It is equivalent to only R. 0-5-8 on each culti- 
vated acre, or xi-8 per cent, of the rental, which itself by no 
means represents the real value of the lands to the zanandars^ 
as they impose a large premium, varying from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. zoo per acre, at the beginning of each tenancy. A'few 
tenures are peculiar to the District. The nagani jama 
an under-tenure held subject to a quit-rent, is a relic of the 
period when tenants were in demand, having been created by 
former RSjfts of Susang to induce people to settle on their 
estates. A dikhU taluk is an absolute transfer in consideration 
of the payment of a lump sum, in addition to rent fixed in 
perpetuity; and a daisudhi ijdri is a usufructuary mortgage 
either for a definite period or until repayment Rents vary 
widely over the District, being highest in pargana Ju8nshkbi, 
and lowest in pargana Khftli 3 .juri. The rates for homestead 
land range from 9^ annas to Rs. 8-9-6 ; rice lands are divided 
into three classes, the rates varying from Rs. 1-14-9 to 
Rs. 4-5^ for fint-class lands, and from Rs. 1-3 to Rs. 2-7-6 
for those of the third class. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
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and of total revtDue (principal headt oidj)^ in of 

rupees: — 



Outside the eight municipalities of Namrabap^ Jamalpur, Local and 
Sherpur, Kishorganl Bajitpur, Muktagacha, Tangail, 
and Netrakona, local affairs are managed by the District 
board, with subordinate local boards at each of the sub- 
diyisional head-quaiterji. In 1903-4 the income of the 
District board was Rs. 3,81,000, of which Rs. 1,99^000 was 
derived from rates \ and the cxpenditiue was Rs. 4,37,000^ 
including Rs. 2,63,000 spent on public works and Ra 87,000 
on education. 

There are 19 police stations or thanas and ii ou^iosts. Police and 
The regular force subordinate to the District Superintendent 
in 1903 consisted of 6 inspectors, 77 sub-inspecton^ 38 head 
constables, and 592 constables, induding those employed for 
patrolling purposes within the munidpal areas. The rural 
police numbered 714 head watchmen and 7,307 village watch* 
men. The District jail at Nasirabad has accommodation for 
550 prisoners, and the lock-ups at the subdivisional head- 
quarters for 89. 

Education is still backward, and in 1901 only 3-7 per cent. Education, 
of ihe population (6*9 males and 0*4 females) could read 
and write. A considerable advance, however, has been made 
since 1881. Education is most backward in the north of the 
District, and among the Muhammadans, only 3*3 per cent, 
of whose males are able to read and write, compared with 
16*2 per cent, among the Hindus. The total numb^ of pupils 
under instruction, which was 54,284 in 1882-3 and 51,082 in 
1892-3, increased to 65,812 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 67,266 
boys and 5,878 girls were at school, being respectivdy 22-2 
and 2*0 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The 
number of educational institutions, public and private^ in that 
year was 2,618, including 2 Arts colleges, 133 secondary 
schools, and 3,255 primary schools. The expenditure on 
education was 3*84 lakhs, of which Rs. 26,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 83,000 from District fund^ Rs. 2,000 
from municipal funds, and 1*98 lakhs from fees. The chief 
educational institutions are the Mymensmg^ Government 
school and City College at Nas&ftbSd and the Pnmatfaa 
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llmmathft College at TangaiL Special institutioiis include 
la upper primary and 2 lower primary schools, maintained 
by the District board for the aboriginal tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of the Giro Hills and the Madhupur Jungle. 

Medicsl. In 1903 the District contained 33 dispensaries, of which 
X4 had accommodation for 137 in-patients. The cases of 
370,000 out-patients and 2,082 in-patients were treated, and 
X 1,253 t^rations were performed The expenditure was 
Ra 49,000, of which Rs. 2,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 9,000 from Local and Rs. 11,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 27,000 from subscriptions. 

Vsceiiia- Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas. 

tlon. Elsewhere there is still some opposition to it, but 1541000 
successfril vaccinations were performed in xsK>3'*4f representing 
25*4 p^ 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. v 
(*« 75 )-] 

Mymenalngh Subdivisdon (MaimamingK). — Head-quarters 
subdivision of Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, lying between 24^ 7^ and 25^ xr^ N. and 89^ 59' and 
90^ 49^ E., with an area of 1,849 square miles. A large part 
of the subdivision consists of a level open plain, covered with 
well-cultivated fields and intersected by numerous small rivers 
and channels; but the sooth comprises the Madhupur Jungle, 
where the country is more elevated and contains large forest 
tracts. The population in 1901 was 977,476, compared with 
853,020 in 1891. It contains two towns, NasTrabad (popula- 
tion, 14,668), the head-quarters, and Muktaoacha (5,888); 
and 2,367 villages. The density is only 529 persons per 
square mile, against an average of 618 for the District, owing 
to the kictusion of a huge portion of the Madhupur Jungle, 
m parts of which there are only 277 persons per square mile, 
compared with 1,025 Nandiail tkdna. There are 

important markets at Sambhuganj and Datt’s Bazar. 

Nefarakont Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
hitmeea 24^ 35^ and 25® xi^ N. and 90^ 29^ and 91^ 15^ E., 
with as area of 1,148 square miles. With the exception of 
a hilly tract in At north-east, where the Durgfipur tAdna 
borders on the Giro Hills, the subdivision is a iSat alluvial 
plain. The population in 1901 was 574,771, compared with 
536^568 in 1891. It contains one town, Nbtrakona (popula- 
tkm, fr^4D2X die headquarters; and 1,965 villages. The 
density m 501 persons per square mile» against an average 
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of 6x8 for the whole District ; the most sparsely populated 
part is the Dui^ftpur thana^ which has only 299 inhabitants 
per square mile. 

JamUpur Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
24® 43' and 25® 26' N. and 89® 36" and 90® 18' E, with an 
area of I9289 square miles. The subdivision is an alluvial 
tract, intersected by numerous rivers and streams. The pecu- 
lation in 190X was 673,398, compared with 579,742 in X89X. 
It contains two towns, Jamalpur (population, 17,965), the 
head-quarters, and Sherpur <12,535); and 1,747 villages. 
The density is 522 persons per square mile, against 618 for 
the whole District The ruins of an old mud fort, said to 
have been built by an independent Muhammadan chief, are 
still in existence at Garh JaripS. 

Tang^l Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of My- 
mensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23® 57' and 24® 48' N. and 89® 40' and 90® 14' E., with an 
area of i,o6x square miles. The population in X901 was 
970,239, compared with 859,475 in 1891. Except on the east, 
which contains part of the Madhupur Jungle, the subdivision 
is an alluvial tract, subject to annual inundations and deposits 
of fertilizing silt from the Brahmaputra with its affluents and 
offshoots. It contains one town, Tangail (population, 16,666), 
the head-quarters, and 2,030 villages, and is the most densely 
populated part erf* the District, supporting 914 persons per 
square mile, against an average of 618 for the whole Dis- 
trict. There is an important market at Subarnakhali, and 
the terminus of the railway at Jagannathgawj falls within the 
subdivision. 

Kishorganj Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 24® a' and 24® 38' N. and 90® 35' and 91® 16 E., 
with an area of 985 square miles. The population in 190X 
was 719,184, compared with 643,381 in 1891. It contains 
two towns, Kishorganj (population, 16,246), the head- 
quarters, and Bajitpur (10,027); and 1,661 villages. It is an 
alluvial tract, intersected by marges, and is subject to a nnu a l 
inundations and deposits of fertilizing silt from the M ^hn ft 
and its tributaries. It is, alter Tangail, the most populous 
subdivision in the District, the density being 730 persons 
per square mile, against an average erf 618 for tlie 
District. Thiare are important markets at Buaikab Bazar, 
K^RhcGAMj, and Katiadi. 
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Bfijitfitir.— Town in the Kishorganj subdivision of Mymen* 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 13' N. 
and 90^ 57' £. Population (1901), 10,027. The town was 
formerly noted for its fine muslins, and the East India 
Company had a factory here. The industry has declined, but 
the goldbatan satis woven here still command a large sale. 
BSjitpur was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 2,950, and the 
expenditure Rs. 2,800. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,500, 
of which Rs. 2,600 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax); and the expenditure was Rs. 3,500. 

Bhairab Bftz2Lr«— Yiljbige in the Kishorganj subdivision of 
Mymensii^h District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 24^ 2' N. and 90^ 59^ E., where the Old Brahmaputra enters 
the Meghnfi at the boundary junction of the three Districts of 
Dacca, Tippers, and Mymcnsingh. Population (1901), 618. 
It is the most important commercial mart of the District, 
possessing a large tiiuie in jute and also in salt imported under 
bond. A large cattle market is held here. 

Datt*8 Bftzfir.— Mart in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24® 21' N. and 90® 37' E., on the Old Brahmaputra, 37 miles 
from NasIffibSd town. Population (1901), 63. It is one of 
the principal marts in the south of the District, carrying on 
a lai^ tra^ in jute with Niriyanganj in Dacca. 

Dfirgtptir.— '^lage in the Netrakona subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 8' N. 
and 90® 41' E., at the foot of the Garo Hills on the Soineswarl 
river. Fopulatimi (1901), 422. It is the site of the palace 
of the Maharija of Susang. 

Jagann&thgaiu*— Village in the Tangail subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24® 41^ N. and and 89® 46^ E., on the Brahmaputra. Popula- 
tion (rpoi), 609. It is the terminus of the Dacca-Mymen- 
singh branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and an 
important point of call for steamers. 

Jamftlpnr Town.— Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, atuated in 24® 56' N. and 89® 56' £., on the west 
bank of the Old Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 17,965. 
It is connected with NasMbftd, 33 miles distant, by a good 
road and also by the Dacca-Mymensingh branch of the 
Eastern. Bei^ Sale Railway, which has recently been ex- 
tended to the Bmhnii^mtia at Jaganndthganj. Jamklpur was 
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constituted a municipality in iS 6 g, The income during the 
decade enduig 1901— 2 averaged Rs. 11,700, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 10,300. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,‘boo, 
mainly derived from a property lax and a conservancy rate ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 11,000. JamSipur was a military 
station prior to the Mutiny. The town possesses the usual 
public buildings. The sub-jail, which was once the magazine, 
is a spe '.iitien of the solid masonry of an early period ; it ha s 
accommodation for 27 prisoners. 

BUurinigttiij* — Village in the Rishorganj subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 24® 28' N. and 90® 52' E., 9 miles east of Kishorganj. 
Population (1901)9 136- It is a large bazar and reed and 
jute mart, and has given its name to a well-known variety of 
jute. 

K&tifidi. — ^Village in the Kishorganj subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 15^ 
N. and 90® 48' E. Population (1901), 1,472. It is one of 
the most frequented bazars in the south of the District. 

Kishorganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the i^ame name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24® 26^ N. and 90® 46^ E., on the Kund&li 
Kh&l, 13 miles east of the Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 
16,246. An annual fair is held here during the Jhulanjatra, 
a festival in honour of Krishna lasting for a month from the 
middle of July to the middle of August. Kishorganj is 
connected with the Brahmaputra by a road and also by the 
Kundaili Kh&l, which is navigable during the rainy season. 
The town was formerly noted for its muslin manufactures, and 
the East India Company had a factory here. Kishorganj was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 6,500, and the expenditure 
Rs. 6,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000, of which 
Rs. 4,600 was obtained from a property tax ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 7,800. The town contains the usual public 
offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 22 prisoners. 

Madhupeur. — An extensive jungle, known also as the * Garh 
Gaz&li,’ in Eastern Bengal and Assam, stretching northwards 
from the northern part of Dacca into the heart of Mymensingh 
District, almost as £91 as the town of Nasfr^bSd. The tract is 
slightly elevated, averaging about 40 feet above the level of the 
surrounding plain, with small hills nowhere exceeding 100 feet 
in height. It belongs to an older alluvial formation than the 
rest of the country, and consists of a stiff layer ot red ferru- 
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ginous clay of a considerable depth, resembling that of ^e 
Bftrind in North Bengal. It is covered with a dense forei^ 
of tall trees overrun with creepers, with numerous large grasses 
at their base. The forest is similar in composition to that 
under the Himalayan range, containing a mixture of LegumU 
nosiUj Comhretaceae^ Anacardiaceae^ Urticaceae^ MtHaceae^ and 
Sapindaceae. The chief tree is the sal {Sharea robustd)^ which 
grows throughout the tract and supplies timber and charcoal. 
The open parts make good pasture grounds in the cold 
season, and a considerable trade is carried on in beeswax and 
honey. In recent years it has been opened up to some extent 
by roads leading to the railway, and portions of it have been 
brought under cultivation. 

Mtiktftgftcha. — ^Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 24* 46^ N. and 90^ 15^ £., on the road from NasXrSLhftd 
to Subarnakhlli. Population (1901), 5,888. Though die 
town was constituted a municipality in 1875, the population is 
poor arid rural. The income during the decade ending 190Z-2 
averaged Bjs. 6,500, and the expenditure Es. 6,000. In 1905-4 
the income was Es. 8,000, of which Rs. 4,500 was obtained 
from a property tax ; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,000. 

NalitftMUl. — ^Village in the Jamfllpur subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25" 5^ N. 
and 90^ 15^ E., about 13 miles nordi-east of Sherpur. Popular 
tion (1901), 620. It is one of the moat important marts in 
the north of the District, and a large quantity of cotton 
produced in the Gdro Hills is brought to martet here, as 
well as all kinds of country produce. 

NsudrtU»Sd. — Head-quarters of Mymensingh District, East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 46"^ N. and 90* 24' E., 
on the west bank of the Old Brahmaputra. Population (190Z), 
14,668. The Dacca section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway pasaes through the town. NasUbSd was constituted 
a municipality in 1869, and has hitherto been known by that 
name ; but recently it was decided to change its designation 
to that of the Mymfsnsingh municipality. The income during 
the decade ending X9oz-a averaged Rs. 50,000, and the 
expencUbu^Ra 49,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 77,000, 
including 9 ^^ derived from a j^xiperty tax, Rs. zo^ooo 
from a cogifgrvao^ Ra 3,000 &om a tax on houses and 
lands^ a rale. The incidence of 

taxatiori, pm head of ttm pq^ulation. Jn the 

same yeax ma eigleiiditiire waa Ra 8i,opp, the chief items 
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being Rs. 2,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 3,000 on diainage, 
Ra. 1 2,000 on conservancy, Rs. 14,000 on medical relief, 
Rs. 3,000 on roads, Rs. 13,000 on buildings, and Rs. 28,000 
on water-supply. The system of water-supply, constructed 
in 1893 at a cost of z-42 lakhs, was presented to the town 
by Maharaja Sarjya Kanta Achaijya. 

The town possesses the usual public buildings. In the 
iMstrict jail, which has accommodation for 550 prisoners, 
the chief industries carried on are oil-pressing, carpet- 
and cloth-weaving, mat and cane chair-making, brick-making, 
and brick-pounding. The products are disposed of locally. 
The chief educational institutions are the Mymensingh Govern- 
ment school, established in 1853, with 301 pupils on the rolls 
at the end of 1904; and the City College of Mymensingh, 
established in 1901, with 120 students, which is affiliated to the 
Calcutta University and teaches up to the First Arts standard. 
The Naslrkbkd charitable dispensary, with 24 beds, an eye 
infirmary, and a female ward, was maintained in 1903 at a cost 
of Rs. 11,000; at this institution 836 in-patients and 21,000 
out-patients were treated during the year. 

Ncjtrakonft Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24^ 53^ N. and 90^ 45^ £. Population 
(1901), 11,402. Netn^ong was constituted a municipality in 
1887. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 5,700, and the expenditure Rs. 5,200. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 9,000, mainly derived from a property tax 
and a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,000. 
The town posscssses the usual public buildings ; the sub-jail 
has accommodation for 22 prisoners. 

Sambhuganj. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24® 46' N. and 90® 27' E., 3 miles east of NasTrftbad. Popula- 
tion (1901), 500. It is one of the busiest marts in the 
District for country produce of all kinds, exporting large 
quantities of jute, and also of rice and mustard-seed. 

Sherpur. — Town in the Jamftlpur subdivision of Mymen- 
angh District, Extern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 1^ N. 
and 90® E., between the Shirl and Mirghi rivers, about 'half 

a mile from the former and a mile from the latter, 9 miles 
north of Jamfilpur. Populaticm ( 190 ^), Jliere is 

a considerable river trade, the exports being chiefly jute, rice, 
and mustard-seed, and the imports, European piece-goods 
and betel-nuts. Sherpur was constituted a municipality in 

S.BB. Z 
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1869. llie income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 7,800, and the expenditure Rs. 7,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 10,700, mainly derived from a property tax 
and a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 11,400. 

Subamakhftli. — Village in the Tangail subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24? 33' N. and 89^ 49^ E., on the Jamuna river, 44 miles west 
of NasUftbSd, with which place and Jam&lpur it is connected 
by tolerably good roads. Population (1901), 1,3x7. A com 
siderable import and export trade in jute is carried on. 

Tangail Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24^ 15^ N. and 89^ 57^ E*, on the Lohajang, 
a branch of the Jamuna. Population (1901), 16,666. It is 
the centre of a considerable trade, especially in European 
piece-goods. Tangail was constituted a municipality in 1887. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 7,400, and the expenditure Rs. 6,800. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 10,000, mainly derived from a property tax 
and conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 9,000. 
The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub jail has 
accommodation for 18 prisoners.. The chief educational 
institution is the Pramatha Manmatha College, with 98 stu- 
dents on its rolls at the end of 1904 ; it was established in 
1900, and is maintained, at an annual cost of Rs. 5,000, at 
the expense of its founder. It is affiliated to the Calcutta 
University and teaches up to the F. A. standard. 

Bonn- Farldpur District. — District in the Dacca Division of 
f Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 22® 5 r'and 23® 55' N. 

and river ’ and 89® 19' and 90® 37^ E., with an area of 2,281 square miles, 
system. jt is bounded on the north by the PadmS or main stream 
of the Ganges ; on the east by the MeghnS ; on the we.<3t by 
the Garai river, vrith its continuation the Madhumat! and its 
branch the BfirSsia, which separate it from the Districts of 
NadiS and Jessore; and on the south by Backergunge. 

Farldpur is essentially a fluvial creation, and exhibits the 
later stages in the foimation of the Gangetic delta. In the 
north and east the land is comparatively well raised, and 
is high and diy except during^the rains ; but the level sinks 
towards the south, and, on the eonfines of Backergunge, the 
whole country is one vast marsh intersected by strips of high 
land, the deposits of the rivers that have at different times 
flowed throat the tmst The marshes are slowly but steadily 
silting up^ and are being reclaimed for cultivation. The 
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inhabitants build their houses on the higher land of the river 
banks, or on mounds from 1 2 to 20 feet high laboriously thrown 
up during the dry months ; and in the rains these homesteads 
alone rise above the waste of waters topped with grass or rice. 

With the exception of the Meghna, the river system is that 
of the Padma, one branch of which in the lower reaches is 
called the Kirtinasa or * destroyer of antiquities/ owing to the 
ravages it has' wrought airiong the palaces, temples, and monu- 
ments of Raja Ra j Ballabh of RS.jnagar, one of the old «t pitalg 
of Eastern Bengal. I'his, the Madhumati, the Garai, an^ 
the Arial Khan are large rivers, navigable throughout the year 
by trading boats of 4 tons burden ; but there are numerous 
minor ramifications, the principal of which are the Chandnft, 
the Bhubaneswar, the Mar£ (or ‘dead ’) PadmS, or PSlang, and 
the Nay 5 Bhangni (or ‘new cut'). The interior is drained 
by a network of small waterways, such as the Kiimfir, the 
SitSilakhya, another Mara Padma, and the Jakhlfu all of which 
flow ultimately into the Ari.^l KhSn. The southern marshes, 
known as the Naslbshahi, the At&danga, and the Kajalifi 
swamps, are drained by the GhSgar or Saildaha river, which 
falls into the Madhumati. 

The District consists of recent alluvium, composed of sandy Geology, 
clay and sand along the course of the rivers and fine silt 
consolidating into clay in other parts of the river plain, while 
in the marshes beds of impure peat commonly occur. 

Almost all the trees and plants common to Lower Bengal Boitny. 
grow here. Marsh plants and weeds are found in great variety 
and luxuriance ; and in the south the surface pf the marshes 
either shows huge stretches of inundated rice, or is covered 
with matted floating islets of sedges and grasses and various 
water-lilies, the most striking of these being the makana 
{Euryaie ferox). The artificial mounds on which habitations 
are situated are, where not occupied by gardens, densely 
coyered with a scrub jungle of semi- spontaneous species, with 
a few taller trees, among which the commonest is the>i>a/ 

(Odina Wodier) and the most conspicuous the red cotton-tree 
{Bombax malabaricum). Palms are common, the diief species 
being the date-palm {^Phoenix acaulis) in the north, and the 
betel-nut {Artca Catechu) in the south. Mangoes of an inferior 
quality abound and plantains are grown round every house, 
both on the mainland and the river flats, while dense clusters 
of bamboos surround and overshadow every village.^ Tall 
casuarinas {Casuarina muricatd) mark the sites of old indigo 
factories and line the roads. 
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Fatnui* Leopiidf Still in the jungles in the north and west of 
the IMstrict, and occasiixially a tiger breaks cover from the 
Sundaibans and takes refuge in the southern marshes. Wild 
hog devastate the crops, especially in the Farldpur, Bhashan9, 
and Ainpur tkatuu. Qx)codiles, both of the man-eating and 
fisb-eatiiig spedes, swarm in the large rivers, which teem with 
fish, the JUba being an important article of export to Calcutta. 

Humidity ranges high from April to October. The mean 
temperature remains at 83^ from April to September, but falls 
durii^ the cold season to 66^, the mean minimum being lowest 
(53^ in January. Rainfall commences early in the hot 
season; the average is 8-5 inches in May, xs*2.in June, ii*8 
in July, xi*5 in August, and 8*x in September, the total for 
the year being 66 inches. The District is always inundated 
when the rivers rise in the rainy season, but the floods seldom 
cause more than local damage ; and they are in fact beneficial, 
as they cover the country with a rich alluvid deposit, which 
is gradual^ raising the level of the swamps. 

History. Very little is known of the earlier history of Farldpur. The 
eastern subdiviridn of Mfidarlpur was once an apanage of 
BiKRAMPtXK, and the District was subsequently included in 
the ancient kingdom of Banga (called Samatata by Hiuen 
Tsiang) Whidi has given its name to the modern Province 
of BengaL Its people are described in the Raghubansa 
as living in boats, and they were clearly the ancestors of 
the Chandfils, who are still very numerous in this part of the 
country. Faridpur passed under Muhammadan rule with the 
rest of Eastern Bengal at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ; and in 1582, at the time of Todar MaFs settlement, 
it appears to have been included within the sarkar of Muham- 
madfibid or Bhflshang. In the reign of JahAngfr a number 
of diiefs, most of whom were Hindus, known to local tradition 
as the Bkra ('twelve’) BhuiySs, established independent princi- 
palities in East Bengal ; and among them two Iwothers, ChSnd 
Rai and Kedir Rai, extended their sway from RSjftbSri in the 
District of Dacca to Kedihrbftri, now in the Pfilang tkd$ia of 
Faridpur, where a deep ditch and the remains of a road known 
as Kfidikgurt Road mark the site of their residence or fort 
The remains of a ftwt of Rt|ft Sitft Rflm Rai, another of the 
Bhmyfii^ can stili be seen at Kilftbirt in the Bhflshani Mna\ 
he was overtlifown by the Mugfrals in a pitched battle at 
a place still kmmu as Fatelqpur (* town of victory ’). For two 
centipries thp l ^ fa a m madan advent, the country was 
’ oveifua by this or Axakanese, and their de|wedations 
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drove the people into the inaccessible marshes, where pro- 
tetrtive moats are still to be seen at Ujftni in MaksQdpur and 
at KotwSlipfira. Up to 1790 the present District was included 
in the tract known as Dacca JalSlpur, with the exception of 
the present tkana of BhQshana and part of MaksQdpur which 
were included in Jessore, and the Goplnilthpur pargana which 
belonged to Backergunge. The separate existence of the 
District dates from i8ii, when courts were built at FarTdpur, 
and the tract east of the Chandna was transferred from Jessore 
Subsequently, when the territory east of the Padma was given 
up to Dacca, the District became known as Farfdpur. About 
this time GopTn 3 .thpur was received from Backergunge, and 
there were various subsequent changes of jurisdiction, the 
Mftdftrlpur subdivision being transferred from Backergunge 
in 1874, and the Krokichar outpost from Dacca in 1895. 
The Padmg river has of late years been steadily encroaching 
towards Dacca and receding from this District, which has thus 
received a large accession of area. 

The population increased from 1,530,288 in 1872 toTlie 
1,660,037 in i88r, 1,823,715 in 1891, and i>937,646 
1901. Malarial fever is prevalerit, especially in the north and 
west of the District, and the decrease in the rate of pro- 
gress in the last decade was due to the growing unhealthiness 
of this tract. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 


Subdivision. 

1. 

r 

Number of 

1 1 

j 

1 

h 

|||| 8 . 

Nunberof 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Fandpur 

Goalondo 

MadarIpur 

860 

428 

993 

Z 

I 

2,399 

1,178 

x,8o6 

713,236 

3 » 9 .a 8 S 

906,135 

838 

746 

9*3 

^ M 

— 9 «a 
•f ia-5 

36,604 
*6, 99.5 
46,267 

District total 

a,a8i 

a 

S .»83 

1,937.646 

849 

h 6-a 

99,866 


The two towns are Faridpur, the head-quarters, and 
MadarIpur. The density of population is greater than in 
any other part of Eastern Bengal, except Dacca District ; the 
most crowded areas lie in the Maddrfpur subdivision. The 
whole of the Goalundo subdivision and the Bhdshani thana 
in the head-quarters subdivision belong to a decadent tract, 
where the population is diminishing ; and there is an equally 
unhealthy area in the Pdlang thana to the east of the Mftdftit- 
pur subdivision, which, however, has received extensive alluvial 
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accretions. Several other Mmor, such as Sibchar and BhSnga, 
have grown in the same way, and possess an area considerably 
in excess of that with which they are credited in the records 
of the Survqr department, and on which the census calcula- 
tions of density were based. A number of immigrants from 
Dacca, whose houses on the north bank of the Padm& have 
been destroyed by the erosion of the river, have crossed to 
the Faildpur side; and there is an annual influx of earth- 
workers^ /d/^-bearers, and other unskilled labourers from 
Bihftr and the United Provinces. A similar exodus takes place 
from Farldpur to Backergunge. The vernacular spoken con- 
s^ts of ine dialects known as Eastern or Musalm 3 ni, and East- 
Central, Bei^li. Nearly 62 per cent, of the inhabitants are 
Muhammadans and, as elsewhere, the proportion is steadily in- 
creasing;in 1901 theynumbered 1,199, 351, and Hindus 733,555. 
CasHnanci The vast majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs 
(1,113,000), though JolahSs (58,000) are also numerous, 
doubtless in the main the descendants of converted Chandals 
or Namasfkdras, who are still so numerous that they include 
more than three-sevenths of the whole Hindu population. 
These people, who are chiefly found in the M&darlpur sub- 
division and in the southern marshes, are among the hardiest 
and most healthy of the Hindus, and are struggling hard to 
improve their social status^ which is at present a very low one. 
Brahmans (51,000) and Klyasths (85,000) are most numerous 
in the Madarfpur and Palang Mnas, formerly part of the 
Bikraropur pargana \ the men of these castes emigrate in large 
numbers in search of clerical employment. S&has (36,000), 
the great mercantile caste, are also numerous. Nearly 1^ 
millions, or 77 per cent, of the District population, are 
dependent upon agriculture for their livelihood, 12 per cent, 
oh industry, i per cent, on commerce, 2 per cent, on the 
professions, and 3 per cent, on unskilled labour. 

Christian The Austraiian Baptist Mission works at Faridpur, the 
rnUsiona. Baptist Mission at Madarfpur, and the Evangelistic Mission 
at Gop^Uganj ; and their converts, who are mainly Chandals, 
have increased during the la.st decade from 3,500 to 4,600. 
The activity of these missions, however, is not to be gauged 
simply by the number of their converts, for they have also 
done a great deal in the cause of education. 

General The soil is generally a ridi loam, with a deposit of vegetable 
tmafm- the marshy area. The comparatively high lands 

ditlons. m the aoftii^wM and centre are well-wooded; here, except 
in a few depressions where winter rice is grown, two crops are 
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usually obtained, rice or jute being harvested in July or 
August, and oilseeds, pulsra, wheat, or barley in February. 

In recently reclaimed alluvial lands the alternation of crops 
is similar; but low lands which are flooded early yield only 
spring rice, which is reaped in Iday or June. In the southern 
marshes early and late rice are sown together in April. The 
plants grow with the rise of the flood, and the early crop ripens 
in August and is reaped from boats. The late rice ripens 
in October or November, and so much of the stalks as is then 
above the water is cut ; the rest rots, and is burnt and ploughed 
in whoi the water has subsided. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, Chkfi^ii- 
in square “JSSL 


Sebdlvblon. 

ToCaL 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Faiidpar • • 

860 

660 

37 

Goalondo . 

4.8 

3*9 

18 

Mid&rlpnr . . • 

993 

763 

4 * 

ToUl 

a,a8i 

1,75* 

97 

1 


and prifici- 
pal crops. 


Rice occupies five-sixths of the cultivated area, the winter 
crop accounting for three-fifths of the whole. After rice, jute 
is the crop most extensively grown ; its cultivation has in- 
creased very rapidly of late years, and it now occupies 148 
square miles. Pulses are an important cold-season crop, 
•®iw*riallv maskalai {Phaseolus radiatu ^) ; some of this is con- 
sumed or exported, Dui lUc gr«atAr x>art is grazed by cattle. 

Rape and mustard and sugar-cane are also largely grown. 

Little cultivable land remains untilled ; the marshes are Improve - 
ploughed as soon as they silt up sufficiently, and newly formed 
alluvial lands are cultivated the moment they become fit to tnxml praw- 
bear crops. In Government estates attempts have been made 
to introduce new cereals and vegetables, and seeds have been 
freely distributed, but without much result. There is generally 
little need for Government loans, as the land is very fertile, 
yielding rich harvests with very little toil, and wealth is evenly 
distributed ; but Rs. 23,000 was advanced in Z893-4 and 
Rs. 14,000 in 1897-8 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is very poor, and very little Cattle, 
has been done to improve it, though the richer farmers occa- 
sionally introduce better animals from BhSgalpur. The only 
fair of any importance is that held at Farldpur in January and 
February in conn^on with an Agricultural Exhibition, at 
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which prues aie given for agricultmal piodace, implements, 
ind cattle, and also to wMvers and other handicnhsmen. 
Alts tad Hand-weaving supports 53,000 persons, a huger number 
lairnfM;- any other District of Bengal The industry is carried 

on chiefly by the Muhammadan Jolflhfls, who manuiiurtuie, in 
addition to coarse cotton cloths for local use, a large quantity 
of a cotton check, known as eh&rkhana^ which finds a ready 
sale in Calcutta. A fine variety of dtalpSH (Phtynium dkho- 
imum) mats is made in the Bhflshanfl Mmi, and the Nama- 
dOdras weave coarse mats of bamboos, canes, and reeds; 
gunny-bags are also manufiurtured, chiefly by the Kapflli caste. 
A good deal of gold and silver jewelleiy, brass-, copper-, and 
ironwork, and pottery is made for local use ; and boat-building 
is an important industry. There are no factories, but a few 
jute hand-presses have recently been introduced. 

Commerce. The bulk of the trade is with Calcutta. Jute forms the prin- 
cipal export, rice, pulses, oilseeds, and fish being the articles 
of next importance. The chief imports are European cotton 
piece-goods, salt, kerosene oil, corrugated iron, molasses and 
sugar, coal and coke from Burdwfln, Mftnbhflm, and Assam, 
common rice from Bogra and DinAjpur, and fine rice and 
timber from BarisAL The Calcutta trade is carried by the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, by country boats via Khulna, 
or by the steamer services. Goalunih), the terminus of the 
-railway and of several important steamer routes, is a focus 
through which an enormous volume of trade passes, and 
MadarIpur is growing in importance. Other important 
centres are Faridpur, Pfinsrsa. jrajbari, and Pachuria 

on. the railway; Sadarpur on the banks of the Bhubaneswar; 
Jamalpur, Madhukhali, and Kamarkhali on the ChandnA; 
Saiyidpur and BoAlmAri on the Jessore road ; KAnaipur, Jay- 
nagar, and BhAnga on the KumAr; GopAlganj, BhAtiApAra, 
and PAtghAti on the Madhumatl ; PAlang on the PAlang ; and 
Mulfatganj inland. The middlemen who purchase agricultural 
produce from the cultivators are usually Muhammadans or 
Namasadras. Agents of European firms in Calcutta are em- 
ployed to buy jute, and SAhAs and MArwAris also do wholesale 
business. In the drier parts of the District bullock-carts and 
pack-ponies are occasionally used, but boats are the almost 
universal means of carriage ; during the rains every village is 
accessible by water and bmt traffic is very brisk, stocks being 
purchased at that season for the whole year’s consumption. 
Rtilways The Eastern Bttigal State Railway (broad gauge) enters the 
and loadi. pistrict ftcar MAdtpAia and crosses the north-west corner to 
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its terminus at Goalundo on the Padmft; from P&churul a 
bpnch line runs to Farldpur town* The principal roads 
are those from Farfdpur to Jessore, Rajb£ri, and BhSnga, and 
from Klnaipur to Pftngsa. Exclusive of village and muni- 
cipal roads, the District contains only 182 miles of roads, of 
which 10 miles are metalled. As already stated, most of the 
traffic is carried by water. 

The steamer services from Goalundo down the PadniS Water 
touch at various places within the District, and a branch line 
plies to Mftdarfpur. An important route, known as the KumUr 
Madhumatl Bfl route, carries most of the jute from the south 
of the District to Khulnft. A connecting canal, estimated 
to cost 20 lakhs, is under construction, but as yet it can only 
be used by steamers during the rainy season {see Calcutta 
AND Eastern Canals). 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into DiATrict 
three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Faridpur, Rajbari 
(Goalundo), and Madaripur. Under the District Magistrate- 
Collector the staff consists of six Deputy-Magistrate-Collec 
tors, of whom four are stationed at head-quarters, and two 
aic in charge of the Goalundo and M2UlarTpur subdivisions 
respectively ; a iSub-L)eputy-Coiic«-ioi is ctntinned at Farldpur 
and another at MAd£rlpur. 

For civil work the courts bubordinate to the District and Civil nnd 
Sessions Judge are those of a Sub-Judge and two Munsifs crininal 
at Farfdpur, two Munsifs each at Goalundo, Mftd&rlpur, and 
ChikRndi, and four Munsifs at Bh&nga. The criminal courts 
include those of the District and Sessions Judge, the District 
Magistrate, and the above-mentioned Deputy-Magistrates. 

Land disputes give rise to a large number of civil and criminal 
cases, and not infrequently lead to riots attended with blood- 
shed and loss of life ; such disputes are especially numerous 
and bitter on the alluvial formations in the great rivers. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement, Fandpur was Land 
induded in the province of Dacca ; owing to the large amount 
of waste land at that time, the assessment was very small, and 
the inddence is cons^uently very low, being only B. 0-8 -8 
per cultivated acre or a quarter of the average rental. Of 
5,998 estates, only five pay a revenue of over Rs. x 0,000, and 
estates are being rapidly disintegrated under the working of 
the partition law. In 1903-4 the total current demand was 
609 lakhs, of which 4*30 lakhs was due from 5,598 per- 
nuuiently settled estates, Rs. 38,000 from 147 esUtes tem- 
porarily settled with proprietors and middlemen, and the 
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remainder from 334 estates dfirictljr managed by the Collector, 
The land revenue is liable to constant fluctuations, owing 
alluvion and diluvion. The average rent paid for rice lands 
is Rs. 3 per acre, but for inferior sandy soil it is sometimes 
as low as 6 annas. For raised homestead and sugar-cane 
lands the rates range ordinarily between Rs. 4-8 and Rs. 7-8, 
but rise in some places to Rs. 9 or even more. 

The following table shows the collectiona of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands 
of rupees: — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

>903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total levenne • 

ifi 3 

10,16 

SM 
11, 8a 

14, 

6,30. 

»4.7« 


Outside the municipalities of FarTdpur and Madaripur, 
local affairs are managed by the District board, with sub- 
ordinate local boards in the three subdivisions. In 1903-4 
its income was Rs. 1,29,000, of which Rs. 63,000 was obtained 
from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,45,000, including 
Rs. 61,000 spent on public works and Rs. 47,000 on education. 

The District mntauwi *3 police stations or and 

6 outposts. In 1903 the force under the District Superin- 
tendent consisted of 4 inspectors, 44 sub-inspectors, 29 head 
constables, and 355 constables, maintained at a total cost of 
Rs. 1,15,000; there was one policeman to 8-2 square miles, 
and to 7,045 of the population. There was, in addition, 
a rural police of 446 deffadars and 4>.392 chaukiddrs. The 
District jail at Farldpur has accommodation for 321 prisoners, 
and subsidiary jails at M&darlpur and R&jliari for 58. 

Education made great strides between 1881 and 1901. In 
the latter year 5-1 per cent, of the population (9*7 males and 
0*6 females) could read and write. The total numter of pupils 
under instruction increased from about i4i5o^ 

37,774 in 1892-3 and to 38,502 in 1900-1 ; and 51,518 boys 
and 5,995 giris were at school in 1903-4, being respectively 
35«4 and 4'X per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, 
in that year was 1,968 : namely, 105 secondary, 1,656 primary, 
and 207 special schools. The total expenditure on education 
was 2*57 lakhs, of which Rs. 25,000 was met from Provincial 
funds,. 46,600 from District funds, Rs. 700 from municipal 
fhnds, knd Rs. 1,43,000 from fees. The Muhammadans are fat 
more backward than the Hindus, who in proportion to their 
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numbers have six times as many males able to read and write ; 
kjs than a third of the pupils in the schools are Musalmlns, 
though nearly two-thirds of the population profess that rdigkm. 

The District contained 19 dispensaries in 1903, of which MedicsU 
4 had accommodation for 89 in-patients. These indude the 
Kumar floating dispensary, which moves about on the Kumflr 
river dispensing medical relief to the inhabitants of the ex- 
tremely unhealthy areas on its banks. The of 164,000 
out-patients and 973 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 5,333 operations were performed. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 33,000, of which Rs. 8,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 11,000 from Local and Rs. 1,600 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 9,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is carried on under difficulties, the majority Vaecina- 
of the population being Muhammadans of the Farftzi sect, who 
are extremely averse to vaccination. It is, however, making 
great progress and, though it is compulsory only in the two 
municipalities, 119,000 persons, or 63-3 per 1,000 tA the popu- 
lation, were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, StaHstieal Atcauta ef voL v 

(1875)-] 

Faiidpttr SuMivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Farldpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23® 8' and 23® 42' N. and 89® 30' and 90® 12' E., with an 
area of 860 square miles. The whole of the subdivision is an 
alluvial formation, comparatively high to the east, but very 
marshy in the interior. The population in 1901 was 712,226, 
compared with 666,594 in iSgj. The subdivision contains 
one town, Faridpur (population, 11,649), the head-quarters; 
and 2,299 villages. The density of population is high (828 
persons per square mile), rising to 1,223 in Bhftnga thana 
in the north, and not falling below 600 even in the swampy 
tracts in the south. 

Gostlundo Subdivision.— Western subdivision of FarTd- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23® 

32' and 23® 55' N. and 89® 19' and 89® 49' E., with an area 
of 428 square milea The population in 1901 was 319,285, 
compared with 351,620 in 1891; the number of villages is 
1,178^ including RajbILri, the head-quarters. The subdivision, 
which is bounded on the north and east by the FadmS, is 
a fertile alluvial tract possessing a rich, light loamy scril. The 
surface is high compared with that of the other suMivisioiis, 
but the dimate is very unhealthy, malarial fever being preva- 
lent* and the density of population (746 persons per square 
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snfle) is consequently less than elsewhere in the District. Tlie 
subdivision is served by the eastern section of the Easte.n 
Bengal State Railway, and by steamers. Goalundo village 
is an important railway and steamer station and the focus 
of several trade routes; other trade centres are Pflngsa and 
Belgftchi. t 

HUdftiiptir Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Farfdpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
51' and S3® 29' N. and 89® 45' and 90® 37' E., with an 
area of 993 square miles. The subdivision is a low-lying 
alluvial tract, and in the south the country is an immense 
swamp, intersected by strips of high land along the banks of 
the rivers which once flowed through this tract. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 906,135, compared with 805,501 in 1891. 
The subdivision contains one town, Madaripur (population, 
.17,463), the head-quarters and a flourishing mart; and 1,806 
villages. With 913 persons per square mile, the subdivision 
is more thickly populated than the rest of the District ; the 
density in the north rises as high as 1,406, but drops to 649 
in the swamps to the south. With Munshiganj, the adjoining 
subdivision of Dacca District, MUdMpur originally formed part 
of the pargana of Bikrampur. It was transferred from Backer- 
gunge District in 1874. The great features of the subdivision 
are the magnificent river system and the blls or marshes 
studded with houses built on artificial mounds raised along 
the boat routes. Jute is grown in large quantities and forms 
the chief article of commerce. The Madhumati-Kumar Bll 
route, recently opened to connect with the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway at Khulna, has given a new impetus to trade. 
Besides the head-quarters town, other centres of trade are 
Dhumiuria, GliAgar, Mustafapur, Palang, Bhojeswar, Angaria, 
Gosairhat, Bhedarganj, and Sibchar. 

Faridpnr Town. — Head-quarters of Farldpur District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 37^ N. and 
89® 51' E., on the west bank of the Marg (*dead’) Padmg. 
Population (1901), 11,649. Farfdpur takes its name from 
a Muhammadan saint, Farid Shkh, whose shrine it contains. 
The . town is connected with the main line of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway by a branch from Pgchurik. It was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 14^500, and the expen*- 
ditiire lU. I3»50P. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,000, of 
which Rs. 6^odb was derived from a property tax, and Rs. 5,000 
firom a ccmservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 19,800. 
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A water-filter has been oonstnicted at a cost of Us. to^noo^ 
and a second is under construction. The town contains the 
usual public offices ; the District jail has accommodation for 
321 prisoners, who are employed on cloth and caipet-weaving, 
brick-making and pounding, oil-pressing, and the manufiurture 
of cane furniture and coco-nut fibre mats. 

Goalnndo ViUnge*— Village in the subdivision of the same 
name in Farldpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in S3® 51' N. and 89® 46' E., near the junction of the main 
streams of the Padmg, as the Ganges is here called, and the 
Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 5,036. Goalundo is the 
terminus of the Eastern Bengal State Railway and of several 
important steamer routes, and is a mart through which an 
enormous volume of trade passes. Daily services of steamers 
connect it with the railway systems at NSrSyanganj and Chftnd- 
pur, and with the steamer services to Mfidfirlpur, Barisal, 
Sylhet, and Cfichfir. There are also daily services of steamers 
up the Padma to Digha Ghfit in the dry season, and Buxar 
in the rains, and up the Brahmaputra to Dibrugarh. Formerly 
Goalundo was situated exactly at the junction of the Padmfi 
and Brahmaputra, and an enormous sum was expended in 
protecting the site from erosion. But in 1875 spur was 
washed away ; and since that date the terminus, though still 
called Goalundo, has shifted twice annually, the present site 
being 7 miles south of the former one. The subdivisional 
and railway head-quarters, which were formerly at Goalundo, 
have been removed inland to Rajbari. Goalundo contains 
a very large bazar and the railway and steamer officers’ quarters, 
which folic V.' the terminus in its wanderings. The trade is 
one of tratishipment, the principal commodities dealt with 
being jute, oilseeds, and food-grains. An enormous quantity 
of hilsa fish is exported to Calcutta. The trade is mainly 
in the hands of MarwSri and Bengali merchants. Coolies 
travelling to the Assam tea gardens pass through Goalundo, 
and an Emigration officer is stationed here. 

BIftdfixipiir Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Farldpur District, Eastern Bengal md 
Assam, situated in 23® ii' N. and 90® 13' E., at the junction 
of the Arial Khto and Kumfir rivers. Population (1901)’ 
*71463. Mftdfinpur is the centre of a flourishing jute trade 
and is a rapidly increasing town, but its safety is threatened 
by the inroads of the Ari&l Khto. There are two markets, 
and a brisk trade is carried on with the interior by country 
boats. Trade is chiefly in the hands of native merchantii one 
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|o«n villi ^ MSifyaogBoj-Ctoiibiiido ond Baniil<KlMdiii 
■emow ; onolber linhi it ap v^ Ae Kbobit tomious of the 
Eulcm Beaga) State RaSvay* Mldii^pur vas .constituted 
a munidpaUty in 1875. inooaie durii^ the decade 

ending ipot-a avenged it8.p,doe, and the expenditure 
Rs. 9^500. In 1903-4 the inconie vas Ra. i2,>oo, including 
.Rs. 5/Mo derived from a property tax, and Rs. 3,000 from 
a conservancy rate ; and Uic eiq[ieocBtate vas Rs. 13,700. 
Hie town contains the usual {wblic offices; the aub-jad haa 
accommodation for 36 prisoners. 

RRjbBri. — Head-Quarters of the Goalundo subdivision of 
Farldpur District, Eastern Bengal., and Assam, rituated in 
33° 46' N. and 89° 39' E. It consists of a group of villages 
with a population (1901) of 4,573. RSjbftri is a station on 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and contains the usual 
public offices, the sub-jail having accommodation for 33 
prisoners. 

Bonn. Bnckergnnge {PakarganJ, ‘Mart, of Aghi BSkar*). — 
coo* Southernmost District of the Dacca Division, Eastmn Bengal 

^ rivw ’ end Assam, lying between 31“ 49' and 33* 5' N. and .89® 53' 

V stem. and 91® s' E., with an area of 4,54.3 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Fail( 4 >ur; on the east by the 
Meghni and Sh&hbSzpur rivers, which separate it from 
NoBhhili ; on the south by the Bay of Ben^^ ; and on the 
vest the Baleswar river and its estuary the HaringbSta, 
tfhich ffivide it from KhulnS. 

Backergunge is a tyiHcal part of the alluvia} delta .formed Iv 
the tlnee great river systems of Eastern BoigaL The District 
consists partly of mainland and partly of islands in the estuary 
of the Hq;h^ the largest bang Dakhin Shahbazpux, and 
forms an unbredmn plain intersected by a network of sluggUh 
and muddy .tidal rivers and chaiuiels, with a slight decline 
from the east towards the west and north-west Along tbe 
ooast-line of the Bay lie the BjONDARaaiis, a group of Imlf- 
mdaimed islands sqiaiated .by tidal credu, which cover an 
astn in ffiis District of 897 square mites. The Macnira 
catnary, here some 8 mites in breadth, sweeps peat the earn 
of the District^ and is ffivided. hf the Dakhin S h lhbfcpur 
/Wand inio /n aaatcro branch calte 4 the Shihbispur, and 
a wniteni: Jawiwn aa dm Tetidte river. The Anil Kbin is 
# larai^ of it croeaes die nortbmvt ounet of 

dm JJfotrid;. and jqms the .Mefdmk dnougb dm lUshklta 
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apd Kalipgil chamieb. The river STstem conatits of ofishoots 
from the Meghnft estuary and the tributaries and distributaries 
of the ArUl Khftn and IWeswar (as the Madhumati is called 
in its lower reaches), which ramify into channels intersecting 
the District in every direction. A perplexing multiplicity of 
names extends even to the smaller watercourses, which are often 
known by different names to villagers living on opposite banks, 
while the Megbng estuary itself is known in different parts of 
its course as the SktbSria, the Jlsa, the Tetulift, and the Shgh^ 
bftspur. Most of the rivers and water-channels are navigable 
throughout the year and are subject to tidal action, which 
however is powerless during the freshes of the rainy season 
to arrest the seaward flow of the immense volume of rain- 
water pouring down the big rivers. Alluvion and diluvijn 
are. constantly taking place, especially towards the east, where 
the District is washed by the MeghnA. On the nord' and 
east of the island of Dakhin ShAhbAspur, the land is ')eing 
rapidly cut away, while on its western shore a corresponding 
formation is takii^g place and large alluvial accretions are 
being thrown up in the estuary, the names of which indicate 
their recent origin. There is a very strong bore at spring- 
tides in the estuary of the MeghnA, and at that season boatmen 
seldom venture on the river. 

The District lies low and, except in the cast, most of the 
country is inundated during the rains. There are extensive 
depressions in the north and north-west, where the water 
remains all the year round, the principal being the SAtlA, 
DidbairA, JhanjhaniA, RAmpur Cbechri^ Adampur, and KAlA- 


rAja or swamps. . , 

The District is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of Ceoio- 
ssndy day sand along the course of the rivers and fine 
silt 5 y? ns o^*d^riyi g into clay in other parts of the river plain, 

wbilein the marshes beds of impure peat commonly occur. 

During the rainy season, only the river banka and the artificial Botani 
mouiids on which habitations are situated cicape inundation. 
Where n9t occupied by gvdens, there patches of high ground 
ere dmaely covered with a scrub jungle of semwpontaneous 
epedes, frwn which rise besiboos, areca and coconut pah^ 
with a few taller trees, among which the commonest js 
WtiStr and the most conspfcuous the red cotton>tree 
tax moMarietm). The surface of the marshm ei^ show 
huge stietdiea of inundated rice or js oov^ 

■aatii« isleta of sedges and grasses and var^ ware^^ 

«^"g of those bewg the mataaa (JBofyale ftrax). 
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Backergunge contains no Government forests^ but the Sundar* 
bans in the south produce many kinds of timber and an 
abundant supply of firewood. The chief trees are the sundri 
{Heritiera Uitoralis\ hariiakt {TtrminaUa CMula\ gd^ 
{JDiospyros emhycpUris)^ keara (SonmraHa apetaed)^ kripa 
{Lumniinera ractmosa)^ gardn (Cericps Roxburghiamts)^ gamhJr 
{GmeHna ardorea), and karanj {Gakiupa indica). 

»ttua. TigeiSt leopards, deer, bufialoes, and wild hog abound in the 
Sundarbans, and crocodiles swarm in the rivers and are very 
destructive. Nearly 300 persons are killed annually by wild 
beasts and snakes. 

Tempera- Backergunge is remarkable for its uniform temperature and 

rainfftU*^ for the high humiditf prevailing from April to October ; the 
mean temperature remains almost stationar, between 83° and 
85* from April to September, but foils in the cold season 
to 67”. The .nnaal rainfall averages 83 inches, of which 
8'i inches foil in May, 16*3 in June, 18*7 in July, 15*3 in 
August, so>6 in September, and 5*9 in October. 

CydoDca. Backergunge is peculiarly liable to cyclones accompanied by 
storm-waves. The mbst disastrous in recent times were those 
of i8aa and 1876. In the former, 40,000 human beings and 
too,ooo cattle perished, and the Collectmate records were 
swept away. In the latter, Dakhin Shihblqnir and soma 
thanat of the PatulkhSli subdivision wefe submerged to a 
depth of from 10 to 45 feet, and 124,000 persoitt were drowned 
or died in the cholera epidemic which ensued ; there was also 
an enormous mortality among the catde. 

History. In prehistoric times Backergunge appeaia to have formed 
part of the old kingdom of Banga or Saraatata. Its people, 
who are described in the Raghubansa as living in boats, were 
clearly the ancestors of the Namasttdras or Chandils, wto are 
still numerous m the north-west of the District Authentic 
history dates only from the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Pargana Chandradwip, or BSkla, was long the seat of a lirte of 
Hindu aawandSrs, belonging to the group of chiefo known 
as the BSia Bhuiyis, who were poetically known as * the'twelve 
suns of Bengal* These tatmndars first ruled in Kachul and 
subsequently in MSdhabpSsa, where the Dmgft Sigar, a large 
tank still in existence, is assodafod with dietn. ^le of the 
scions of dieir fiunily nurried a daughter of the famous RlQl 
PratSpIdftya ii jessore. When or how Musalmltm first ofoae 
into the Disttiot in any numbers is uncertain, but rdks of 
tbek eprty aetdeMnts exist m the rains of rnoaqnes at Bid 
Chini and Kasbfo Duriog the seventeenth and ajj^rtewdi 
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centuries the Aialcanese (locBlly known as Maghs) made 
reg'ilar raids in fleets of armed vessels up the rivers of Eastern 
Bengal; and as late as 1770, when Major Rennell surveyed 
the District, he described the southern half of it as a wilderness 
devastated by the Maghs. In order to defend the country 
against these incursions, the Mughal governor of Bengal in 
t6o8 transferred his capital to Dacca; and his successor 
prince Shuja, the brother of Aurangzeb, built a fort (since 
completely washed away by the NalchitI river) at Shujabad, 

5 miles south-west of Barisal. .Early in the eighteenth century, 
pargana Buzurgumedpur came into the hands of Agha Bakar, 
a servant of the Nawab of Murshidabad, who has given his 
name to the village and District of Backergunge. After Agha 
Bakai's death. Raja Raj Ballabh of Rajnagar, one of the most 
f.imous men of his time, got possession of the property ; and it 
was he who first invited Portuguese Christians from Bandal 
and Goa in order to coerce his refractory tenants, and settled 
them in the Sibpur taluk^ where their descendants, known 
as Firinghls, still reside. 

British rule in the District dates from the Company’s 
accession to the Dlwani in 1765. Until 1817 the District 
formed part of the Dacca Collectorate, but was administered 
by a Judge and Magistrate of its own, wiio was stationed at the 
town of Backergunge near the junction of the Krishnakati and 
Khairabad rivers. In tSor the administrative head-quarters 
were transferred to Barisal. Numerous changes of jurisdiction 
have since occurred, the most important being the transfer 
of the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur from Noakhali to Backer- 
gunge in 1859, and that of the greater part of the Madarlpur 
subdivision fn>m this District to Farfdpur in 1874. 

The population of Backergunge increased from 1,887,586 in The 
1873 to 1,900,889 in 1881, 2,153,965 1891* and 2,291,75a 

in 1901. Progress was checked tetween 1872 and 1881 by 
the disastrous cyclone of 1876. During the decade ending 
1901 the greatest increase of population took place in the 
swampy Mmas in the north (GaumadI 14-8 per cent, and 
Swanipkftd 13*7), where reclamation is steadily going on as 
Ikesh deposit of silt gradually replace water by mud. Two 
of the threa Sundarban thdnaSt Amtall and Galichipfl, in 
which cultivation is rapidly extending, also showed large 
increases. The climate is not unhealthy, except afto the 
dose of the rains, when fever is prevalent. The chief sta- 
tistics of the Census of 1901, according to subdivisitms, are 
shown in the foOowing table : — 
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C^tes and 
occupa- 
tion!. 


rhnftiaa 

miiitoiM. 


Sobdiviaioii. 

h 

r 

NamberoT 

} 

h 

Parcentafe of 
Tariaikm ia 
popalatkm be- 
tween 1891 
and tgoi. 

Namberof I 
peraoBS able to 
read anH 
write. 

J 

1 

Pjrojpnr 
PatnSkhSH . 
Dakhin Shih- 
bisptir 

Diitriet total 

1,110 

69a 

1,!31 

6ia 

3 

1 

1 

*.«48 

iM6 

i,«5i 

447' 

945.867 

558.494 

,.*,658 

.7e..33 

1 *! 

800 

4*5 

44a 

+ ?.s 

+ 6.S 

+ 5-* 

+ 4^ 

9»»778 

a*»794 

ia,.^i<) 

4i54a* 

5 

4.(1. 

...91,75* 

50s 

+ 6-4 

i8a.793 

i 


* Inclodut 897 aqaare nika conpriaad in the Sundarbana, which are not included 
in the aubdiviaioaal fifarea. 


The District contains a large but sparely inhabited tract 
in the Sundarbans. If this be excluded, the density of 
population rises from 505 to 629 per square mile; it is 
greatest in the Pirojpur and JhSlakftd thanas^ where there 
are respectively 1,128 and 1,193 inhabitants per square mile. 
The principal towns are Barisal, the head-quarters, Pirojpur, 
Jhalakati, and Patuakhali. A great influx of labourers 
takes place at the winter rice harvest from Farfdpur, Dacca, 
and Noflkhflli. The language of the District is the dialect of 
Bengali known as MusalmSnL In 1901 MusalmSns numbered 
1,565,024, or more than 68 per cent of the total, and Hindus 
713,800; among, the remainder there were 7,220 Buddhists 
ud 5,591 Christians. 

Of the MusalmAns more than r} millions call themselves 
Shaikhs, and are doubtless in the main derived from the 
aboriginal race represented at the present day by the Hindu 
Namasildras, who number 318,000 and live an almost 
amphibious life in the swamps in the north-west of the 
District After the Namasfldras^ Kflyasths (78,000), Brflhmans 

(52.000) , Nftpits and Sfldras (each with 36^000), and Kaibarttas 

(26.000) are the most numerous Hindu castes. The Buddhists 
are Maghs who have resided in this part of the Sundarbans 
for more than a century ; th^y adhere to their own mode of 
living, intermarry strictly among themselves, and build their 
dwdlings on piles on the modipl of Burmese houses. Of the 
total pc^lation, no less than 8z per cent are dependent on 
agriculture ; industries support 9*6 per cent, commerce 
0*5 per cent, and the professions 2*3 per cent 

Missions of mnqus denominations are active; the number 
of native ChristUQis Im nearly doubled since z88i.and now 
exceeds 5 iOm are mainly recruited from the ranks 
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of the despised Kamasfldiu. The Porti^iiese coloiijr at 
Siljpitr has already been mentioned ; a Roman QtUwlic 
mission was established at this place soo years ago the 
patronage of die King of Portugal, and there is another moK 
recent mission subcedinate to the Bishc^ of Paoc a. The 
Baptist Mission has sonm 3,000 converts ; and cmnected with 
it is a Zanfina mission, which maintains a huge boarding- 
school for girls at Barisftl. The Bengal Evangelistic Mission, 
whose head-quarters ate at Faildpur, and the Oxfiwd 
have branches in the District; and a sisterhood is migaged 
in medical, educational, and proselytizing work among ludive 
women in Barisgl. 

■ The higher ground in the east produces sugar-cane, pulses, Gcoent 
the pan cree^r {Piper Beile), and a little jute ; the rest of the 
District is fertilized by rich deposits of rilt and forms with 
NoSkh&li the most important rice-producing tract in Eastern 
Bengal. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are diown below, Chief »pl- 


square miles : — 



cultural 

itotittia 

Subdivision. 

TotaL 

Cultivated. 


l^risal .... 

1,110 

701 

39 

PirojpUT .... 

698 

547 

70 

Patuakhali 

1,83* 

^47 

10a 

Dtekhin Shahl^par . 

61a 

418 

SS 

Total 

4.64* • 

a,ai3 

*34 


* Incladea 897 square milea in tbe SudarlnuMi 

Rice h grown over an area of 8,205 square miles, or 85 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area.' The winter rice, which 
covers 78 per cent, of the net cropped area, is sown in April 
or May, transplanted from the beginning of June to the middle 
of August, and reaped in November and December. The 
early rice crop is sown in spring and the early part of the hot 
season, and reaped in August ; in some parts it is transplanted, 
but in the north it is sown broadcast. Ihe spring crop, 
although not equal in importance to the others, is cultivated 
to a considerable extent on the alluvial accretions along the 
river banks and in the swamps. It is generally sown broad* 
cast in December and reaped in April or May ; it is sometimes 
transplanted. Pulses are sown in the cold season and harvested 
in the spring. W {Sesamum indic 9 tm)^mA linseed are also 
cultivated, the latter chiefly in the Dakhin Shflhbfizpur subr 
division. There is very little jut^ but betd-nut and coco-nut 

Aa 2 
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palm are grown extensively all over the District; and it is 
estunated that the number of bctel-nut trees is altogether 
about ay mQlimiSi and that the annual out-tum is 6,000 
million nuts. 

The area under cultivation is spreading rapidly as the 
swanips silt up in the north and the jungle is reclaimed in the 
south. The area not available for cultivation is returned at 
z,isx square miles; it lies mainly in the Sundarbans, and 
much of it is covered with the water of the great estuaries. 
In Wards’ and Government estates European vegetables and 
improved varieties of native crops have been introduced to 
a small extent. Owing to the fertility of the soil and the 
general prosperity of the cultivators, there is little need for 
Government loons; but Rs. 17,000 was advanced under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act after the cyclone of 1893. 

The District cattle are poor. Attempts have been made 
by Government and public bodies to improve them by importr 
ing bulls from Bihftr, but without success. 

Backergunge is not a manufacturing District ; but oil, coarse 
doth, mosquito nets, gunny-bags, sacrificial knives and other 
iron instruments, mats of various kinds, earthenware, agri- 
cultural implements, and molasses are manufactured for local 
consumption. The weavers of Wazirpur and BitiaripSra make 
dhotis of the Dacca pattern ; the mosquito nets manufactured 
at MSdhabpSsa command a large sale among the middle 
classes, and the Maghs weave coloured cloth for their own 
use. Machine-made cloth is gradually driving the local 
weavers from their looms, and the rapidly growing taste for 
European pottery and enamelled ironware is depriving the 
local potters of their best customers. Wazirpur and its 
ne^hbourbood has a local reputation for daos and other iron 
implements, and boats are built throughout the District Brick-> 
making is carried on to a considerable extent in the neighbour- 
hood of Bariskl, and a large oil-mill at JhSlakati has an annual 
out-turn valued at Rs. 25,000. 

Rice is exported to the Twenty-four Parganas, Dacca, and 
Mjfmensmgh, and 2,000,000 tons of rice find their way 
aimually to the Calcutta market ; other articles exported are 
betel-nuts and coco-nuts to Calcutta, Dacca, NolUchali, and 
Chittagong^ and rimber and mats to Calcutta. The betel-nut 
crop is especially huge and profitable ; and it is estimated that 
tihe trees in the District bring in annually nearly 44 lakhs 
to the gro w ers ^ Most of the crop is sent to Calcutta, but 
sense portion of it is also prepared for tl^e Burmese markets 
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The prindpil imports ire salt, kerosene oil, coal, Europeaii 
pieoe-goods, cotton twist, molames, sugar, comigiU)^ iron, oi^ 
tobacco, and Aour. The chief trade centres are jHALAKiTi 
and Nalchit! on the main steamer route to Calcutta, Dav- 
LATKHAN, and Sihibganj ; rice is also exported from Bagi, 

Bauphal, NiAmati, BhandSria, Kaukhftli, Kftlaia, ChaulAkAti, 
Charimaddl, and Bhuria. Large annual fairs are held at 
KalTsuri, Kalasklti, and Ukutia. The traders belong chiefly 
to the Gandhabanik, Saha, Teli, and Patikar castes. Goods 
are carried by both country boats and steamers, the main trade 
route being through the Sundarbans to Calcutta. 

There is no railway in the District, and the roads are little Rosds. 
used for goods traffic except in the Dakhin Shahbazpur sub- 
division. Wherever constructed, they are largely used by foot- 
passengers, especially on market days. Excluding 4S7 miles 
of village tracks, the District contains only 307 miles of road^ 
of which 17 miles are metalled. The most important road 
runs from the northern boundary via BarisAl and Bfk:kergunge 
to Patuikhali. BarisAl is also connected on the west with 
BAnaripAra and Nabagrim, and on the south-west with Nalchitf 
and JhSlakati, while another naain road runs from Pirojpur 
to Sapleja, via Tushkhftli, along the west of the District. A 
good road traverses the island of Dakhin ShAbbizpur. 

The drains along the side of many of the roads are us^ Water 
as waterways ; and throughout the greater part of the District ^®^JU*** 
there are few villages which cannot be reached by boat, 
especially during the rains. lit Dakhin ShAhbSzpur, however, 
few villages are accessible by boats, except in the rainy season. 

Regular lines of steamer ply along the larger rivers, the most 
important being the daily Sundarbans dispatch service from 
CachAr to Calcutta, via NAiAyanganj, ChAndpur, Baris^ 

Nalchitf, and JhAlakAti, and another which carries the m^ 
between BarisAl and KhulnA. Daily services connect BarisAl 
with NArAyanganj, MAdArfpur, and PatuAkhAl*. A < teap^ 
runs to NoAkhali four times a week. There are numerous 
ferries across the principal rivers and to the 

For geneial administrative purposes the District is disti^ted 
into four subdivisions, with head-quarters at Bawsai, Piaoj- 
PUR, Patuakhali, and Dakhin Shahbazpur. At Ban^ staff, 
is stationed the District Magistrate-Collector, who is alio 
ex-4kffiM collector of tolls and supervisor of the addihonal 
navigable channds under (Bengal) Act V of 1864- 
assisted by a staff of one Joint-Magistrate or Coll^ 

and five Dcputy.Magi5trate<:olleclora Each of the other 
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mAMuoat b ttnder a Deputy^Magittate-Cc^ and a 
^b-Dcpoty-CoIlector is in chaige of the sub-treasuiy at Pnoj- 
{mr. llieie aie also three kdmtfigasg and a special Deputy 
MagistiatoConector in chaige of the Gotremment estates. 

Chrfl and Jhe dvil ooiirts» besides that of the District and Sessions 
Ja 4 g^ thoae of an additional District and Sessions Judge, 
of two Sttb-Judges, and of sixteen r^lar Munsift, of whom 
Six are stationed at Bariaftl, two at Bholi, three at Pirojpur, 
four at Patuikhftli, and one wherever the pressure of work 
may be greatest Criminal courts include those of the District 
imd Sessions Judges the District Magistrate, and the above* 
mentiooed Deputy-Mat'istiates. The practice of sub-infeuda* 
tion has broui^t ibto existence a laige body of middlemen 
betwe en the revenue-payer and the actual cultivators, who are 
eontinually fomenting land disputes, and the District is 
notorious for agrarian riots. These were so frequently attended 
by gunshot murders that Backeigunge was disarmed in 1896, 
a measure which was attended with remarkable success. The 
Older was rdaxed in 1904, and gun licences are now granted 
to persons of position and good character. Many crimes of 
violence also arise out of marriage disputes, which are rife 
among the lower class of Muhammadans. 

Land In the first settlement of Bengal, made in 1582 by Raja 

Todar Mai* Backergunge was included in sarkar Bakla; but 
at the subsequent settlements, made by the Muhammadan 
rulers, it was comprised in the province of Dacca. It was 
constituted a separate District in 1797 by Regulation VII 
of that year, but it was not till 1817 that an independent 
Collector was first appointed. In 1903-4 the current land 
revenue demand was 16*94 lakhs, payable by 3,634 estates, 
of which 3,019 with a demand of 10*05 lakhs were permanently 
settled, 278 paying 2*65 lakhs were temporarily settled, and 
the others were managed direct by Government. At the time 
of the Permanent Settlement there were extensive areas of 
waste land which remained unsettled. These have since been 
largely biou(^ undet cultivation and now form valuable 
OovemmainX estatea. OwVng to cvicui&atance, xVke Vnev 
dence of revenue is Rs. i-a-6 per cultivated area, as com- 
piled with oolj R. 0-8-18 in Farldpor and R. 0-6-11 in 

8iib4iifcudition is ctiried to extreme kiigUis, and there are 
iaid |o be as mHi, tenures as there are holdii^ The 
iqfMem aas - mriji^Bated b, wnanUn and ttAMars, who, 
fndim themadbas unable to dear the large tracts of unre- 
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daimed hud included in dwir propectiai^ dhr i ded Ihw intn 
kMi andpleoedeedi lot in tbedeeli or dunge of an individual; 
the kaoiUir repeated the pcooess to eub-leeeete, iriio inthdr 
turn MiUet portions of th^ tenures, until thew t***»"»^ of 
manageable size. This system of reclamation tenures is imif 
versal in the half-cleared tracts of Eastern Bengs4 but in 
Badceigui^ it has been overlaid by a bewiUerir^ maze of 
more or leas dcdtioos tenures, wh^ owe their origin to land- 
jobbir^. The grant of a tenure of any description commands 
a heavy siUSmi or premium ; and a landlcud's fitvourite method 
of raisirig mouef is to create an intermediate tenure between 
himsdf and die ryot mr tenure-holder immediatdy subordinate 
to hhn, at a rent stilly lower dian he has been recdvii^ 
the premium paid to lum bang equivalent to the rnpitaliaed 
value of the reduction in rent. The new lessee makes a profit 
by squeedng an eztm cess out of the man below him ; and 
the result is that an undue share of the produce of the soil 
goes to feed an army of middlemen who have no rigbdul 
{dace in the rural economy. This process is bdiig constandy 
repeated by all grades of tenure-bolders ; and there seen» 
to be no limit to its devdopment, save the capadqr of die 
actual cultivator to bear the incmued burden felling upon 
him. In spite of this, however, die system tends to dilfnsa 
wealth widely among ^e people : many of the tenuredxilders 
are men of the cultivating class and cultivate some portion 
of thdr tenures themsdves ; thqr goieially hold these tenures 
at fixed rates, the rents are- moderau^ and, as a dasi^ diqr are 
very {nosperous. ’The ryot again is only rack-rent^ where 
die tenure immediatdy above him is 1 mm by a strong and 
unscrupulous man, and sndi rack-temitv is oonfined to certain 
localities in which the lowest grade tX tenure is in the hsnds 
of a bad dass of landhwd. When the ryot finds his rent 
enhanced more then he can beer, or if be is influenced by 
attractive promises hdd out by sn ontdder, he will deny bis 
tdadoDship as tenant to his real landlord, and will place 
himself under die protecdon, or wimia, erf the outsider, 
acknowledging die letter as Ins Isndkad. This, with the 
inlitiifiidmal division of shares, where no actual partition of 
the land can take place, has led to the agrsrisn riots and 
murders fer which Backmgaiige is notoiioas. Toobviate them 
disputes^ a general survey and recosd-of-iigbt* is now being 
carried out throughout the Pistriet The latest survey p^ien 
show diat the rent per acre paid by Aa actad euldvatcr m 
his iwnniiMi*. landlord fer wable land variea from Ba. a Mi 
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Rs. lo per acre^ die avernge being Ra 5. High bund suitable 
fior honeateads oomiiianda a still higher iita 
The foHowiiig table shows the coUectjons of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads <mly), in thousands of 
mptm : — 




i8qo-i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land reva&ae . 

« 4.<3 

« 5.<4 


16,95 

Total reveaae . 


* 6 , a. 

30,81 

3*.79 


Outside the five municipalities of Barisai^ Nalchiti, 
Jhalakati, Patuakhali, and Pirojpur, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, with subordinate local boards 
for each subdivision. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 3,32,000, 
of which Rs. 2,26,000 was derived from rates; and the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 3,21,000, including Rs. 1,96,006 spent on 
public works and Ra 61,000 on education. 

The District contains 16 police stations or ihdnasy and 
II outpoats. The force subordinate to the District Super- 
intendent in 1903 consisted of one Assistant District Super- 
intendent, 8 inspectors, 66 sub-inspectors, 38 head constables, 
and 541 constables; 76 town chauJMars are employed for 
watch and ward duty in the five municipal towns, and there 
is also a rural police force consisting of 5,293 village watchmen 
and 508 bead watchmen. The District jail at Barisill has 
accommodation for 580 prisoners, and the subsidiary jails in 
tilt other subdivisions for 99. 

Education is widely diffused, and in xpox, 7-9 per cent, 
of the population (14-7 males and 0*9 females) could read and 
write. Musalmftns are more backward than Hindus, only 
xo per cent, of their males being literate, compared with 
i4 per cent, in the case of Hindus. The total number of 
pupils under instruction rose from 75,859 in 1892-3 to 86,456 
in xpoo-x; and 81,554 boys and 7,189 girls were at school 
in 1903-4, being respectively 46*2 and 4-2 per cent, of the 
children of school^ oing age. The number of educational 
nstitutioiis public and private^ in that year was 3,074, 
inchidtng an Arts ccdlq^ 98 secondary schools, and 2,497 
primary achoob. The expenditure on education was 3*51 
lakha, of which Rs. 27,000 was met from Provincial funds, 
Rs. 6x,ooo from District funds Rs. 1,500 from municipal 
funds and i48 bfrhs fimn fees Thu chief edueational in- 
atittttioBs me al Bariall. 
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In 1903 the District contained 41 dispensaries^ of which Mcdicri 
5 had accommodation for 68 in-patients. Altogether, the 
cases of 331,000 out-patients and x,o6o in-patients were 
treated during the year, and 8,9x3 operations were perfmrnied. 

The expenditure was Rs. 34,000, of which Rs. 8,000 was 
met from Government contributions, Rs. 8x,ooo frem Local 
and Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 6,000 from 
subscriptions. 

Though vaccination is compulsory only within the five Vsocina- 
municipalities, it has made great progress in recent years, the 
number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 being 188,000, 
or 54*2 per x,ooo of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ voL v, and 
Geographical Notes appended to vol. i (X875) \ Beveridge, 
Backergungt (1876) ; P. M. Basu, Settlement Reports of the 
PakJun Shdhbdtpur and Ttshkhali Gowmment Estates (Cal- 
cutta, 1896 and 1898).] 

Barisfil Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated at 
its north-east comer, between 22® 28' and 23® 5' N. and 90* i' 
and 9w^ K., with an area of i,xio square miles. The 

populstion in 1901 was 945*3^7> compared with 879,177 in 
1891, It contains three towns, Barisai. (population, 18,978), 
the head-quarters, and the important marts of Jhauulati 
(S»* 34) and Nalchix! (2,240); and 2,048 villages. It is 
the most densely populated subdivision in the District, with 
a density of 85a persons per square mile. It is a deltaic 
tract, intersected by numerous rivers and water-channels. 

The level sinks to the north-west, and parts of this portion 
ate covered with deep morasses. 

Pirojpur Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Backer- 
gunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
82® x' and 22® 54' N. and 89® 52' and 90® X4' E., with an area 
of 69a square miles. The population in xpox was 553,494, 
compared with 519,603 in 1891. It contains one town, 
Pirojpur (population, 14,1x9), the head-quarters, and 1,066 
villages, and supports 800 persons per square mile, the density 
being greatest in the north and centre. In the extreme north 
it is covered with great swamps like the adjoining parts of 
Farldpur District, while in the south in the Matbiri tkSna, 
where the density is only 480 persons per square mile, it 
merges in the Sundarbans. 

Patuftkh&ll Subdivision* — South-eastern subdivision of 
Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam^ lyiqg 
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betmen at* 49' and aa* $6' N. and 89” 59' and 90” 40' E., 
with an area of ijast aquaie mSc^ Hie subdiviaion ia.a 
fertile ddtaic tract, merging to the south in the Soitdarbans, 
where there are extensive areas of waste land covered with 
forest The ptipulation in 1901 was §22,6^8, compared with 
496^735 in 1891. It contains one town, PATUilKHALt (popula- 
tton^ S1O03X the head-quarters, and 1,051 villages, and is the 
moat sparsely populated subdivision in the District, supporting 
only 435 persons per square mile, the density bieing lowest 
toinuda the south where the Sundarbans have been only 
partially reclaimed. 

Daldiin Shfthbacpnr. — ^Large island in the MeghnK estuary, 
forming a subdivision of Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal 
and Aasami lying between aa" 6' and 23“ 2' N. and 90° 35^ 
and 91" 2^ E., with an area of 61a square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 370,333, compared with 358,450 in 1891, 
the densi^ being 443 persons per square mile. It contains 
447 villiiges, at one of which, Bhola, the head-quarters are 
now situated. The island is formed of the silt brought down 
by the Meghn^ whose strong bore at spring-tides impinges on 
its east fime, flooding all the watercourses and creeks. To the 
north and. east, land is being cut away by the rivw, mmy 
with their palm gioves annually disappearing, while 
elsewhere^ especially towards the west, large alluvial accretions 
are continually forming. The island is peculiarly liable to the 
ravages of storm-waves and cyclones, and was devastated by the 
cyclone of 1876 (r« Backergunge District)^ which swept 
away almost the entire population of Daulatkhan, the fomier 
head-quarters. 

Bonn- SandnrlMUis.-— A vast tract of ftirest and swamp, extend- 

daria md 2„ ^iles along the sea face <rf the Bay of 

Bengal from the estuary of the Hooghly to that of the 
yifighns, and running inland to a distance of from 60 to 80 
«iii— The most probable meaning of the name is the ‘ ft^t 
of iwidW’ {Htrititra liUoraHs), this being the characteristic 
• tree found here. The tract lies between 21® 3*^ ** 

38' N. aqd 88® 5' and 90® 38' E., with an area of 6,536 
square miles, of which 3,941 are included in the District 
of the TwenQr-fbur Paiganas, 3,688 in KhulnS, and 897 in 
Backergunge. 

The Sundarbans forms the lower part of the Ganges 
ddia, and is intersected from north to south by the estuaries 
of that liter, Ae aaost important, proceeding from west 
to east,- die Hooghly, Matla, Raimangal, MllanchS, 
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Harii^hSta, RabnSbSd, and Mkghna. The tract through 
which they flow is one vast alluvial plain, where the process 
of landrin^ing has not yet ceased and where morasses and 
swamps now gradually filling up^ abound. The rivers are 
connected with each other by an intricate series of branches, 
and die latter in their turn by innumerable smaller channels ; 
ao that the whole tract is a tangled network of streams, 
rivers, and watercourses, enclosing a large number of islands 
of various shapes and sizes. Cultivation is confined to a 
fringe of reclaimed land situated along the northern boun- 
dary, except in Backeigunge, where some of the clearings 
extend almost down to the sea. 

The fiat swampy islands are covered with dense forest, Botany, 
the most plentiful and important species being the sundriy 
which thrives most where the water in the channels is least 
brackish. Towards the north the forests contain a rather 
dense undergrowth, but elsewhere this is very scanty. In 
the north some mangroves, chiefly Kandelia and Bruguteray 
are found scattered along the river banks; farther south, as 
the influence of the tide increases, they become more nume- 
rous, Ceriops and RMzophora now appearing with the others, 
till at length the riparian vegetation is altogether mangrove. 

By this time too, sundri and its associates largely disappear 
from the interior forests, which are now mainly composed 
of geaa {Excoecaria Agallochd). Nearer the sea this in turn 
£(ives way to mangroves. This pure mangrove forest some- 
times extends into the tide ; but at other times it is separated 
from the waves along the sea face by a line of low sand- 
dunes, on which reappear some of the swamp forest species, 
accompanied hy a few plants characteristic of other Asiatic 
shores, such as Erythrina indicoy Thespesia populneay Ficus 
RumpMiy and others for which the conditions in the swampy 
islands of the interior seem to be unsuited. 

The wild animals include tigers, which cause much destruc- Fauna, 
tion, rhinoceros (now nearly extinct), buffalo, hog, spotted 
deer {Cervus axis)y barking-deer {Cervulus munffac)y and hog 
deer {Cervus pardnus\ The rivers are infested with croco- 
diles, which are dangerous to man and beast ; and the cobra, 
python, and many other varieties of snakes are found. In 
the cold season, geese, ducks, and other birds congr^te in 
huge numbers on the sandbanks. 

The average annual rainfall varies from about 82 inches Rainrali 
in the west to over 200 inches in the east Cyclones and 
storm-waves occur from time to time. The worst of the 
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recent calamities of this nature was in 187O1 when a great 
part of Backergunge and the adjoining Districts was suU 
merged, the depth of water in some places being over 10 feet 
An account of this catastrophe is given in the article on 
Backergungb District. 

Histoiy. Nothing is known of the Sundarbans until about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when a Muhammadan adventurer, 
named Khftn JafaSn, or KhSnja All, obtained a jifir from the 
king of Gaur, and made extensive clearances near BagherhSt 
in Khulnft; he appears to have exercised all the rights of 
sovereignty until his death in 1459. A hundred years later, 
when Daud, the last king of Bengal, rebelled against the 
emperor of Delhi^ one of his Hindu counsellors obtained 
^ RSj in the Sundarbans, the capital of which, Iswarfpur, 
near the Ksllganj police station in' KhulnS, was called Yaso- 
hara and has given its name to the modem District of Jessore. 
His son, PratipRditya, was one of the twelve chiefs or BhuiyAs 
who held the south and east of Bengal, nominally as vassals 
of the emperor, but who were practically independent and 
frequently at war with each other. He rebelled but, after 
some minor successes, was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Raji Mkn Singh, the leader of Akbar’s armies in Bengal 
from 1589 to 1606. 

It is believed that at one time the Sundarbans was far 
more extensively inhabited and cultivated than at present; 
and possibly this may have been due to the fact that the 
shifting of the main stream of the Ganges from the Bhagl- 
lathi tc^ the PadmS, by diminishing the supply of fresh 
water from the north, rendered the tract less fit for human 
habitation. Another cause of the depopulation of this tract 
may be found in the predatory incursions of Magh pirates 
and Portuguese buccaneers in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is said that in 1737 the people Uien 
inhabiting the Sundarbans deserted it in consequence of 
the devastated state of the country, and in Rennell’s map 
of Lower Bengal (1772) the Backergunge Sundarbans is shown 
as 'depopulated by the Maghs.’ The most important re- 
mains are the tomb of KhRn Jahin and the ruins of ShRt 
Gumboz and Iswarfpur in the BRgherhkt subdivision of 
KhulnR District, the temple of Jhatar Dad in the Twenty* 
four Paiganas, and the Navaratna temple near Kfihganj police 
station in KhulnR. 

The The majority ctf the present inhabitants have come from 

people- the fMstricts immediately to the north of the Sundarbans, 
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and consist chiefly of low-caste Hindus and Muhammadans, 
the Pods being the most numerous Hindu caste in the 
west and the NamasQdras or Chand&ls towards the east. 

The Muhammadans, who are numerous in the east, belong 
mostly to the Suiatical sect of FaiSas. In the Backdrgunge 
Sundarbans there are some 7,000 Maghs, who came origin^ 
ally from the Arakan coast Between the months of Octo* 
ber and May crowds of wood-cutters from Backergunge^ 
KhuInS, Faifdpur, Calcutta, and elsewhere come in boats 
and enter the forests for the purpose of cutting jungle. 

The coolies whom they employ to do jungle-clearing, earth- 
work, &c., come from Haz^ribUgh, Birbham, MUnbhUm, 
B&nkurS, and Orissa. There are no villages or towns, and 
the cultivators live scattered in little hamlets. Port Can- 
ning was at one time a municipality, but is now nearly 
deserted ; Morrelganj in Khulng District is an important 
trading centre. 

The reclaimed tract to the north is entirely devoted to Agricul* 
rice cultivation, and winter rice of a line quality is grown 
there; sugar-cane and areca-palms are also cultivated in the 
tracts lying in Khuli^ and Backergunge Districts. When 
land is cleared, a bandh or dike is erected round it to 
keep out the salt water, and after two years the land be* 
comes fit for cultivation; in normal years excellent crops 
are obtained, the out-turn being usually about 20 maunds 
of rice per acre. 

The Sundarbans contains 2,081 square miles of 'reserved - Forests, 
forests in Khulna District, and 1,758 square miles of ‘pro- 
tected ' forests in the Twenty-four Parganas. These are under 
the charge of a Deputy-Conservator of Forests, aided by 
two assistants, whose head-quarters are at Khulna. The 
characteristics of the forests have been described above. They 
yield an immense quantity of timber, firewood, and thatching 
materials, the minor produce consisting of golpdta {Nifa 
fruHcans), hantdl (Phoenix paIudosa\ nal, honey, wax, and 
shells, which are burned for lime. The ‘ protected ’ forests in 
the Twenty-four Parganas are gradually being thrown open for 
cultivation, and 466 square miles were disforested between the 
years 1895 and 1903. The gross receipts from the Sundarbans 
forests in 1903—4 were 3*83 lakhs, and the net revenue 
2*71 lakhs. 

At K&l^anj, in Khulnfi District, country knives, bufialo- 
hom combs, and black clay pottery are m^e. 

Riceb betel-nuts, and timl^r are exported to Calcutta. 
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Port Cftnning on the Mfttla river is connected with Cal- 
cutta by rail ; but, apart from this, the only means of com* 
munication are afforded by the maze of tidal creeks and 
cross-channels by which the Sundarhans is traversed. These 
have been connected with one another and with Calcutta by 
a system of artificial canals (described under the Calcutta 
AND Eastern Canals), which enable Calcutta to tap the 
trade of the Ganges and Brahmaputra valleys. Regular lines 
of steamers for passengers and cargo use this route, while 
the smaller waterways give country boats of all sizes access 
to almost every part of the tract Fraserganj at the mouth 
of the Hooghly river has recently been selected as the site of 
a permanent wireless telegraphy station, the object of which 
is to establish communication with vessels in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The tracts comprised in the Sundarbans form an integral 
part of the Districts in which they are included. The revenue 
work (except its collection) was formerly in the hands of 
a spe<^ officer called the Commissioner in the Sundarbans, 
who exercised concurrent jurisdiction with the District Col* 
lectors; but this appointment has recently been abolished, 
and the entire revenue administration has been transferred to 
the Collectors concerned. 

The earliest known attempt to bring the Sundarbans 
under cultivation was that of KhAn Jah&n. More recent 
attempts date from 1782, when Mr. Henckell, the first 
English Judge and Magistrate of Jessore, inaugurated the 
system of reclamation between Calcutta and the eastern 
Districts. Henckellganj, named after its founder by his 
native agent, appears as Hingulganj on the survey maps. 
This area was then a dense forest, and Mr. Henckell’s 
first step was to clear the jungle; that done, the lands 
immediately around the clearances were gradually brought 
under cultivation. In 1784, when some little experience 
had been gained, Mr. Henckell submitted a scheme for 
the reclamation of the Sundarbans, which met with the 
approval of the Board of Revenue. Two objects were 
aimed at: to gain a revenue from lands then utterly 
unprodnctivei and to obtain a reserve of rice against 
seasons of dIO^ght, the crops in the Sundarbans being 
very little d^^ptswJent upon raln&lL The princl^ me** 
sure « 4 e||e 4 UMp to grants of jiu|^ land on fiieim- 
able knii to imdendnsf to eoltisite tfram. In 

T787 mi i^pfMMotcd SspeinteBdeot of die 
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operations for encouraging the reclamation of the Sundar- 
bans, and already at that time 7,060 acres were under 
cultivation. In the following year, however, disputes arose 
with the zamfnddrs who possessed lands adjoining the 
Sundarbans grants; and as the zanunddrs not only dbiimed 
a right to lands cultivated' by the holders of these grants, 
but enforced their claims, the number of settlers began 
to fall off rapidly. Mr. Henckell expressed a conviction 
that, if the boundaries of the lands held by the neigh- 
bouring zaminddrs were settled, the number of grants would 
at once increase ; but the Board of Revenue had grown 
lukewarm about the wjiole scheme, and in 1790 it was 
practically abandoned. Several of the old grants forthwith 
relapsed into jungle. 

In 1807, however, applications for grants began to come 
in again ; and in 1816 the post of Commissioner in the 
Sundarbans was created by Regulation IX of that year, 
in order to provide an agency for ascertaining how far 
neighbouring landholders had encroached beyond their per- 
manently-settled estates, and for resuming and settling such 
encroachments. From that time steady progress was made 
until, in 1872, the total area under cultivation was esti- 
mated at 1,087 square miles, of which two-thirds had been 
reclaimed between 1830 and 1872. The damage done 
by the disastrous cyclone of 1870 led to the abandcni- 
ment of many of the more exposed holdings, and in 
1882 the total reclaimed area was returned at only 786 
square miles. Since then rapid progress has again been 
made, and in 1904 the total settled area had risen to 2,0x5 
square miles. 

Settlements of waste lands have, until recently, been 
formed under the rules promulgated in 1879, the grants 
made being of two classes : namely, blocks of 200 acres 
or more leased for forty years to large capitalists who are 
prepared to spend time and money in developing them ; 
and plots not exceeding 200 acres leased to small capitalists 
for clearance by cultivators. Under these rules one-fourth 

of the entire area leased was for ever exempted from 

assessment, while the remaining three-fourths was held 
free of assessment for ten years. On the eiqnxy of the 
term of the original lease, the lot was open to resettle- 
ment for a period of tliirty years. It was stipulated that 
onc-eighth of the entire grant must be rendered fit tof 

cultivation at the end of the , fifth year, and Hus condir 
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tion WHS enforced either by forfeiture of the grant or by 
the issue of m fresh lease at enhanced rates. Almost the 
whole of the area available for settlement in Khulnft has 
already been leased to capitalists; in Backergunge 479 out 
of 645 square miles have been settledi and in the Twenty^ 
four Paiganas 1,223 out of 2,301 square miles. Experience 
has shown that this system has led to the growth of an 
undesirable class of land speculators and middlemen, and 
to the grinding down of the actual cultivators by exces- 
sive tents. Land-jobbers and speculators obtained leases 
for the purpose of reselling them ; in order to recoup his 
initial outlay the original lessee often sublet to smaller 
lessee in return for cash payments ; and the same process 
was carried on lower down the chain, with the result that 
the land was eventually reclaimed and cultivated by peasant 
cultivators paying rack-rents. It was accordingly decided 
in 1904 to abandon this system and to introduce a system 
of tyotwdri settlement, as an experimental measure, in the 
portions of the Sundarbans lying in the Districts of Backer- 
gunge and the Twenty-four Parganas. Under this system 
small areas will be let out to actual cultivators, assistance 
being given them by Government in the form of advances, as 
well as by constructing tanks and embankments and clearing 
the jungle for them. 

£j. Westland, Report on Jessare (Calcutta, 1874) ; F. E. Par- 
giter, Revenue History of the Sunderbans from 1765 to 1870 
(Calcutta, 1885).] 

BarisU Town. — Head-quarters of Backergunge District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22^ 42^ N. and 
90^ 22^ £., on the west bank of the Barisal river. Population* 
(1901), 18,978. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
Barisal was an important salt chauM^ or place where salt tax 
was paid. The head-quarters of the District; formerly at Backer- 
gungie; were traiisferred here in x8oi. The Barisal river is 
navigable by steamers a)l the year round ; and daily steamers 
ply to Kbulnft and Nftrftyanganj, establishing communication 
with Calcutta and Dacca respectively, the journey to the former 
occupying twenty-four hours and to the latter twelve hours. 
It has also steamer communication with PatuSkh8li in this 
District and Ichftkhfili and Bhawantganj in No&khalL Barisal 
was constituted a municipality in 1876. The income during 
the decade ending xpox-a averaged Rs. 31,000, and the 
expenditure Rs. 29^600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 47,000; 
of which Rs. xo;ooo was derived from a tax on persons (or 
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property tax), and Rs. 12,000 from a conservancy rate; the 
income was also augmented by contributions of Rs. 4»ooo for 
medical purposes and Rs. 10,00.0 for general purposes firom Local 
funds and other sources. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 35,000. The town has wide, straight, and well-kept 
streets, the river-side road to SSgardT being bordered by fine 
avenues ; and it is intersected by numerous creeks, which are 
flushed twice a day at flood-tide, and add much to the 
healthiness of the town. There are numerous tanks, of which 
four, unconnected with the river, are reserved for drinking 
purposes ; a scheme to supply Altered water is under con- 
sideration. 

In addition to the usual public offices and the jail, the town 
contains three churches belonging to the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, and Baptist denominations, and a public library 
founded in 1855. The District jail has accommodation for 
580 prisoners, who are employed on oil-pressing, brick-pounding, 
brick-making, carpet- and mat-making, weaving, and bamboo 
work. A Arst-grade college teaches up to the B.A. standard. 
A District school is controlled • by a joint committee of the 
municipality and District board, and two girls’ schools are 
maintained respectively by the Baptist Zanftna Mission and by 
subscriptions; a technical school is affiliated to the District 
school. There are five printing presses, and three vernacular 
newspapers are published in the town. 

Bholft. — Head-quarters of the Dakhin Shfthb2bq;>ur sub- 
division, Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 22^ 41^ N. and 90*^ 40' E. Bholg consists of 
portions of three villages, the aggregate population of which 
in 1901 was 6,263. It contains the usual public offices ; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 18 prisoners. 

Daulatkhfin. — ^Village and former head-quarters of the 
Dakhin ShahbSzpur subdivision, Backergunge District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 22^ 38^ N. and 90** 49^ ^ 
Population (i9or), 381. The village was destroyed, in &e 
storm-wave of 1876, nearly all the inhabitants being drowned, 
and again suffered severely in the cyclone of 1893 ; buk^ it is 
still an important centre of trade, the principal article of export 
being betel-nuts. Daulatkhkn is connected by road with 
Bhola and Tamir Hftt, and the service erf steamers between 
Bariskl and Nokkhkli calls here four days in the w^k. 

JhUakfttl.— Town in the head-quarters subdivism of 
Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situat^ 
in 22® 39' N. and 90® 13' E., at the junction of the NaldiitI 

B.BB. B b 
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river, and tibe Jhllelriri Kbit Population (1901), 5,r34. 
Jhllakiti lies 00 the main steamer route between BaiisU-and 
Calcutta, and is one of the most important markets in Eastern 
Bengal, die chief eiqiorts bring rice and betel-nuts^ and the 
imports saU^ tobacco^ oil, and sugar. A very large gaantity 
of timber, e^tedally sttndri wood {HerUiera SttoraUs), cut 
in die Sundarbans, is arid here. There is an oil-mill, with 
an ■""»«■! out-turn estimated at Rs. 35,000. Jhllaktti was 
constituted a municipality in 1875. The income during the 
decade endir^ tpox-a averaged ^ 5,300, and the ezpen^ture 
ILa 5,oook In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,800, mainly 
deriv^ from a property tax and a conservancy rate ; and the 
expenditure was Ra 8,600. 

Naldiltt* — Town in the head-quarters subdivision cS Backer- 
gunge District; Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
33* 39^ N. and 90" 18' E., on the riveir of the same name. 
Population (1901), 3,340. NalchitI was formerly an important 
trading town, er^orting betri-nuts direct to Anikan and PegU, 
and is still a buqr nuut <ni the main steamer route between 
Barisil and Calcutta. The chief exports are rice and betel- 
nuts; and the chief imparts are salt, tobacco,- oil, and sugar. 
Nahdiitl was constituted a municipality in 1875. The income 
durir^ the decade endirtg 1901-3 averaged Rs. 3,370, and the 
expenditure Ra 3,100. In 1903-4 the income was Ra 3,150, 
mainly derived from a property tax ; and the expenditure was 
Ra 3,100. 

PntnlkldUi Town. — ^Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Badcergunge District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in sa* 33' N. and 90° as'E., on the Patuk- 
klAli river. P<q;^ulatiaa (1901), 5,003. PatuSkhali was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1893. Itie income and expenditure 
during the decade ending 1901-3 both averaged *Ra 3,000. 
In 1903-4 income was Rs. 5,000, half of which was derived 
from a prt^ier^ tax; and the expen^ture was Rs. 4,000. 

Plrqipar Town. — Head-quarters of the. subdivision of the 
same name m Badcergunge District; Eastern Bartgal and 
Aw a m, simafeed in ss” 35^ N. and 89* 59' E., on the Baleswar 
river. P opa jl atin n {1991% 14,119. Pirqjpur was constituted 
a mi mic i p aiii^ W 1885. The income durhtg the decade 
s ndh sg .xpM-e avenged Ra 6,300, and the expendittire 
Bs. 6wsoeb In the ineoine was Ra 9,000; of which 

Sta f,ao9 eg|p dp^^ from a Priverty tax; and the expmi- 

'BoaMiiln BhihiiptgdU^ in the head-^oaitem suIh 
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division of Backeigunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
sitigited on the bank of the Sundha or Shugandha, 5 mile^ 
from Jhalakati. Population (190XX 498. BJlm Bhmira Rai, 
zamnddr of PongbSlia, is said to ^ve defeated the MarSthA 
army here in 1748. The village contains a temple of Siva, 
which is one of the fifty-one places of Hindu pilgrimage, 
scattered over India, where tradition relates that a limb or 
some portion of the body of the goddess Satl fell, while her 
husband Siva was perambulating the whole earth with her 
corpse on his shoulders. The nose of the goddess is said to 
have fallen at this place 


B b s 
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Chittagong Division. — Division of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, lying between 20® 35' and 24® 16' N. and 90® 34' 
and -92® 42^ E., in the extreme south of the Province. It is 
bounded on the west by the Bay of Bengal ; on the north-west 
by the Dacca Division ; on the north-east by Sylhet and Hill 
Tippera ; on the east by the Lushai Hills and North Arakan ; 
and on the south by Arakan. It comprises four Districts, as 
shown in the following table : — 


District. 

Arv^a in 
iiquaic miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Deviiand for ! 

land levctiuc j 

and R*7SseK, 

in thousands 
of rupccsL 

Tippera .... 

a.499 

8,117,991 

mran 

Noakhili .... 


1,141,738 


Chittagong 

a. 49 » 

*>353>>5» 


Chittagong Hill Tracts . 

5.138 

134,76a 

■hb 

Toul 

>*.773 

4 > 737 » 73 * 



* In the Chittajjponp Hill Tracts the atycalled land revenue consists of the rents 
■sscsicd oa lands cultivated with the plough, and no crssfg are levied. 


The head^quartcrs of the Division are at Chittagong Town. 
The recorded population was 3»44i>43o in 1872, 3,569,071 in 
1881, 4,190,081 in 1891, and 497379731 in 1901. The most 
marked characteristic is the large proportion of Muhammadans, 
who in 1901 numbered 393339O00, or 70 per cent, of the whole 
population ; Hindus numbered 1,251,000, or 26 per cent., and 
Buddhists 150,000, or 3 per cent., while there were 2,443 
Christians and 800 of other religions. The density of popula- 
tion is 402 persons per square mile, or 695, if the sparsely 
inhabited Hill Tracts are excluded. The Division contains 
6 towns and 9^740 villages. The only town with more than 
20,000 inhabitants is Chittagong (population, 22,140), but 
C0MII.LA (19,169) and Brahmanbaria (1999x5) very nearly 
approach ^at figure. 

The position of Chittagong as the base for operations against 
the Lushaia before they were turned into peaceable British 
anbjects formerly gave the Division a much greater political 
importance than it now possesses. As chairman of the Com- 
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missioneis of the Chittagong port, the Commimoner has to 
de&l with a number of commercial questions; and in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts he exercises direct administrative 
control, and has the powers of a Sessions Judge and of an 
Inspector-General of police. The Government estates in this . 
Division are more important than in any other, eq>ecially in 
Chittagong District, the aggregate rental being 8*43 lakhs, or 
nearly a third of the total land revenue. No less than 2,085 
square miles are * reserved’ as forest. Chittagong is the chief 
port in Eastern Bengal, and Chandpur, on die M^hnS, is 
a rapidly growing jute centre which tops one of the most 
important jute-growing tracts in the world, while Sitakund is 
a much-frequented place of pilgrimage. The State of Hill 
Tippera is under the political supervision of the Commissioner. 

Tippera (THpurS ). — District in the Chittagong Division of Botm- 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23® a' and 24® 16' N. 
and 90® 34' and 91® 22' E., with an area of 2,499 square miles. a£d hiir* 
It is bounded on the north-west by the Districts of Dacca and 
Mymensingh ; on the north-east by Sylhet ; on the east by the • 3 ^**®®** 
State of Hill Tippera; on the south by NoSkhftli;^d on 
the west by the Meghni river, which separates it from Faxldpur, 

Dacca, and Mymensingh. 

Tippera is a level alluvial plain broken only by the isolated 
LSlmai hills, 5 miles w&t of Comilla, which rise to a height of 
40 to 100 feet It is well cultivated and is intersected in all 
directions by rivers, which in the south and west are tidal. To 
the east the country undulates, and runs into the series of low 
forest-clad hills which form the most westerly of the Hill 
Tippera ranges. / The west is inundated during the rains. The 
drainage passes west and south-west across the District from 
the watershed in Hill Tippera, and finds an exit either in the 
MeghnR or in the Bay of Bengal. The Meghna sweeps past 
the western border, a noble estuary some 4 miles in breadth ; 
the other important rivers are the Gumtl, Dftkatia, and Titos. 

The Gumtl rises in Hill Tippera, and flows westwards past the 
town . of Comilla, joining the Meghng above Daudltondi in 
23® 22^ N. and 90® 42^ E. ; its direct length in British territory 
is 36 miles. The DSkStia also follows a westerly course from 
its source in Hill Tippera until it joins the M^hnfi, passing 
the villages of Lfikshfim and Hftjiganj. Ito original exit into 
the Meghna was at Raipur, but die main streani now passes 
Chandpur down what was originally an artificial channeL The 
Titos is the chief river of the north of the District and passes 
Brahmanbaria. These rivers are . navigable throughout the 
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fear by boats of 4 tons burden for the greater part of their 
course. The Muharl, Bijaigsnga, and Buihl Gangft are navi- 
gable by boats of 4 tons burden during the rains. Extensive 
nuushes in the north of the District, coverii^ an aggregate 
area of 92 square miles, ate utilized for pasture and for grow- 
ing reeds. 

Geology. The LSlmai hills and the undulating countiy in the east are 
formed chiefly of Upper Tertiary rocks. The rest of the 
District is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of sandy clay 
and sand along the course of the rivers, and of fine silt con- 
solidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain. 

Botaoy. The LSlmai range is covered with a forest of trees and 
brushwood, including species of Linostoma^ Dalhousiea^ Zlcuaia^ 
ConnaruSf Grewia^ and Brideluu The flat ground is inter- 
sected by rivers and khals often partially affected by the tide ; 
these streams are fringed by a riparian v^etation of reeds and 
bushes similar to those met with in the northern Sundarbans. 
The villages are built amid plantations of areca palms, bamboos, 
jack and mango trees. In the marshes are found sola {Ae^shy- 
nomene pa/udosa)^ Sesdama, Atalpdti (Phrynium iichoiomutn\ 
and similar aquatic plants; and the muktapdH {Clinogyne 
duhotoma\ a scitamineous shrub, often covers large areas. 

Fmuia. In the forest-clad hills along the eastern border tigers, 
leopards, wild hpg, and various speciei of wild caUT are to be 
found. 

Tempem- The temperature is moderate, the mean for the year being 

^iSai^ 78^ and the average maximum never exceeding 91^ Humidity 
is exceptionally high, the average for the year being 86 per 
cent. Rainfall commaices early with violent ‘nor -westers ’ in 
March and April, when the normal fall is 3*9 and 5*5 inches 
respectively. The average for the year is 75 inches, of which 
xo«3 inches fall in May, i4*x in June, 13 in July, Z2*9 in 
August, 9*2 in September, and 4*7 in October. 

llistoiy. The District’ of Tippera formed part of the dominions of the 
Rfljft of Hill Tippeni State until 1733. Its history prior to that 
date is that of Hill Tippxra. This State was invaded by the 
Muhammadans as early as 1279 and again in 1345 and 1620, 
but cm each occuion the Rftjft ultimately succeeded in main- 
taining his independence. In 1733, however, Shuja-ud-dm 
Khan, governor ct Bengal, enrerran the countiy ; and from that 
date the plains portion of the State, ccxrresponding to the 
modern Tippera District and part of Noakhali, became an 
integral part of the Mughal ernfm. In 1765 the adminis- 
tration of the District passed into the hands of the East India 
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Company ; but even then more than a fifth of the present area 
was under the immediate rule of the Rfija of HiU Tippera. who 
paid a tribute of ivory and elephants. At that time Tippera 
and NoSlkhSli Districts were included in the ihiimam or division 
of Jalalpur, which was administered by two native officers until 
1769, and from that date until 1772 by three English Super- 
visors. In 1772 a Collector was appk>inted, and nine years 
later Tippera and NoakhSli were constituted a single revenue 
charge ; they were subsequently separated in 1822. Since then 
great changes have been made in the boundaries of the District, 
but the only event which has occurred to break the peaceful 
monotony of British rule was a serious raid in i860 by the 
KQkis or Lushais, These savages entered the District from 
ChhSgalnaiya, burnt and plundered fifteen villages, murdered 
185 British subjects, and carried off 100 captives. In x86i 
a large body of military police, under Captain Raban, marched 
against Rattan Puiya's village in the south Lushai Hills to 
avenge this raid ; but no sooner did they appear in sight than 
the Kukis themselves set fire to the pl^e, and fled into the 
jungle, where pursuit was impossible. 

The population Is increasing rapidly, having risen from The 
1,404,04s in 1872 to X)5T4,36 i in x88i, 1,782,935 in 1891, 

— ^ tt7,qqx in xgoi. The last figure gives a density of 
848 persons per square mile, wnicii la by far the highest rate 
in the Division, Noakhali having only 694 and Chittagong 
543 persons per square mile. The principal statistics of the 
Census of 1901 are shovm below: — 



1 

Number of 


lu 



Subdiviaion. 

a 

r 

1 

1 

1 

Si 

II 

|l|ii 

I’®*! 

l[V 

Comilla • 
BrahmanbAria • 

1,14a 

769 

588 

B 

3»939 

I1319 

957 i «99 
677, c«4 
483,308 

839 

880 



Cbiadpnr 

B 

1,103 

Saa 

Ba 

30 > 4 S* 

District total 

3,499 

B 

5 > 36 > 

*.** 7 . 99 * 

848 

4 18.8 



The three towns are Comilla, the head-quarters, Brahman- 
BARiA, and Chandpur. The density of population is greatest 
in the fertile tract along the bank of the Meghnfi (except in the 
extreme north, where there are numerous unreclaimed marshes), 
and in the old settled tract to the east, nortl^ and south of 
Comilla. It is lowest in the centre and south of the Dis* 
trict, but this tract is being rapidly developed. Tippera is 
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eminentlj praperoo^ the Muhammadan population is prolific, 
and jute cidtivatkm has received a great impetus from the 
oonstmctioii of the Assam-Bengal Railway. The increase 
duripg the last decade is entirely due to the procreative 
cai^ty of the people living in the District, and has not been 
assisted by immigration. The exceptional increase in the 
Q^dpur subdivision, which has more than doubled its popu* 
lation since 187a, is caused by the mpid spread of jute cultiva- 
tion, the formation of new accretions along the bank of the 
Meghnft, and the development of trade in ChSndpur town. 
The District is very fertile, and is capable of supporting a much 
larger population than it bears at present ; and its continuous 
prosperity has not been broken by any serious crop-failure or 
wave of unhealthiness. The language spoken is the dialect of 
Bengali known as Eastern or Musalmani Bengali. 

In 1901 Muhammadans numbered 1,494,020, or nearly 71 per 
cent, of the population ; they are increasing far more rapidly 
than the Hindus, who now number 622,339, or 29 per cent. 
Castes and Nearly all the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, who are probably 
descendants of converts from Hinduism. The most numerous 
Hindu castes are the fishing and cultivating Chandals (i 1 5,000) 
and Kaibarttas (7a,oooX and the weaving Jugis (68,000). The 
Kfiyasths (writers) number 70,000, and the Brahmnnc 
The population is almu»t entirely agricultiual, 79 per cent, 
being dependent on this means of livelihood. 

Cliristian There were 292 Christians, of whom 143 were natives. A 
branch of the New South Wales Baptist Mission conducts 
medical and educational work at Comilla, and the New Zealand 
Baptist Mission has branches at Brahmanbaria and Chandpur. 
Gcnenl The aoil is exceedingly fertile, and the rainfall is sufficient 
to enable the cultivators to dispense with irrigation. The 
ditioDt and chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in 

principal square miles: — 

Cfopa. 


Of the cultivate area, 37 per cent, bears two crops in the 
year. Ske is the principal staple, occupying 1,459 square 
mUo, or 84 per cent of the net cropped area. There ate 
dueelianresis. The airtumn crop is sown on the higher lands 
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and is reaped in July and August, the spring crop is harvested 
in Afuil, and the winter crop between November and January ; 
the last mentioned covers two-thirds of the entire area under 
rice. Nert comes jute (416 square miles), the cultivation 
of which is rapidly extending and which now occupies 24. per 
cent, of the net cropped area. Tippera is thus one of the 
laigest jute growing Districts in the Province. Oilseeds, 
principally rape and mustard, occupy only one>sixth of the area 
devoted to the cultivation of jute. Among the food-crops 
grown in the winter are ka/ai {Phaseolus rddiatu5\ khesnri 
{lathyrus sativus)^ peas, and rahar {Cajanus indicus). The 
bciehnut palm {Areca Catechu) and the pan creeper (Piper 
Betle) are extensively grown In the soiuh-west, and chillies 
(Capsiatm frutescem) in the neighbourhood of the Meghna 
river, the silt of which is especially suited to this crop. Other 
spices are coriander, turmeric, and ginger. Vegetables, such as 
beans, arum {Colocasia Antiquorum\ baigun (Solanum Melon- 
gena\ yams, and pumpkins, are favourite articles of diet. 

Sugar cane 'and tobacco are grown on a small scale. 

Cultivation is extending rapidly with the growth of popula* 
tion, and the marshes are gradually silting up and t^ing 
reclaimed. The peasantry arc prosperous and rarely require 
Government loans. Irrigation is little practised ; but water is 
sometimes lifted on to high lands, and in the cast of the 
District hill streams are dammed for this purpose. 

The cattle are poor, and pasture has become scarce with the Cattle, 
extension of cultivation. A large cattle market is held weekly 
at BaUlkatidi during the dry season. 

The Maynfimati cloth manufactured near Comilla finds an Arts arui 
extensive sale in the local markets, and is exported to the®aiirfuc 
neighbouring Districts. Brass utensils, pottery, rough agricul- ****^*^* 
tural tools, canc and bamboo baskets, mats, and ^r are also 
manufactured. Jute is pressed and baled by machinery at 
Chftndpur, Akbaur^ and Chc^talp&r. The sitaipdti reed 
(Phrynium dichotomum) is woven into fine mats. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway now carries the bulk of the Commerce, 
traffic in the east of the District, but in the west the rivers are 
still largely used. The principal exports are jute and rice ; 
about 45,000 tons of jute and 26,000 tons of rice were exported 
by rail in 1903-4. Jute is sent to NarSyanganj, Calcutta, and 
Chittagong, and much of it is now baled at Ch&ndpur ; the 
rice goes to Assam, N&r&yanganj, and Chittagong. Minor 
exports are betel-nuts, gur^ gunny-bags, hides, mats, chillies, 
oilseeds, aiid country cloth. Cotton is brought down from 
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Hill Tippera and re-exported. The chief imports are cotton 
goods, cotton twist, salt, and kerosene oil ; tht^r value, is con- 
siderably less than that of the exports. The thief centres of 
trade are ChSndpur and Matlab BftzSr on the Meghna ; H 3 jl- 
ganj, Chitosi, Daulatganj, and BSghmSra on the D 3 kktia; 
Comilla, GaurTpur, I .alpur, Jafarganj, Companyganj, and Pftneh- 
pukuri&on the Gumtl; and ChUnduiil, BriAmanbilria, Akhaurg, 
and Rftrochandrapur on the Titfts. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway traverses the east of the District 
from north to south, communicating with Chgndpur by a 
branch line from l^kshgm ; another branch from LgkshSm to 
NoflkhSli has recently been completed. The District board 
maintains 309 miles of roads, of which 10 miles are metalled. 
The Dacca-Chittagong trunk road, which runs north to Comilla 
and thence west to Daudkindi, is maintained from Provincial 
funds. Other important roads connect Comilla with Chuntll, via 
Brghmanbkria, and Sarail with Chgndpur and Companyganj. 

Water communications are important, as 630 miles are 
navigable throughout the year and 460 more during the rains ; 
in fact, in the rniny season the roads are but little used, and 
the people move about and transport their goods mainly by 
water. The Assam steamers call at Chgndpur, and the railway 
steamers ply thence to Goalundo; daily steamers run also 
in connexion with the Assam-Bengal Railway from Akhaurg 
to Chandurig via Brghmanbgria. There are many important 
ferries across the Meghng and Gumtl rivers. 

For purposes of administration the District is divided into 
three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Comilla, Brahman- 
BAuiA, and Chandpur. At Comilla the District officer is 
ordinarily assisted by a staff of five Deputy-Magistrate-Col- 
lectors. Chgndpur subdivision is in charge of a Joint or 
Assistant Magistrate and Brahmanbgria of a Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collector ; an additional Deputy-Magislrate Collector is po-^ted 
to the latter and a Sub-Deputy-Collector to the former sub- 
division. 

The District and Sessions Judge, four Sub-Judges, and six 
Munsifs are stationed at Comilla, three Munsifs each at Brgh- 
manbgria and Chgndpur, and two each at ^ifabinagar and 
Kasbg. The criminal courts include those of the District 
and Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the above- 
mentioned Deputy-Magistrates. Culpable homicide is common^ 
being generally due to land disputes ; offences against women 
appear to be the increase. 

The District was first assessed by the Muhammadan govern- 
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ment finr Rs. 93,993, of which, however, the Rftjft rf Hill Land 
Tippera jretained R«. 45>ooo, so that the net demand was only’*®^"^ 
Ka. 47 » 993 * <739 enhancement vas miule, and by 1763 

the revenue had risen to Rs. 1,89,751. At the Permanent 
Settlement the assessment of this District and of Npikhali 
jointly was fixed at 9*94 lakhs. By xSoo this had grown to 
IX -56 lakhs, probably owing to the resumption of invalid 
revenue-free grants. The demand fiom Tippeia alone in 
i9<>3~4 xo* 89 lakhs, due from 3,376 estates. Of these^ 

3,070 estates paying 9*39 lakhs were permanently settled, 

56 paying Rs. 28,000 were temporarily settled, and the remain- 
der, 350 estates paying x «23 lakhs, were managed direct by 
Government. The incidence of the revenue on each cultivated 
acre is R. 0-14-9, the revenue representing 35*8 per cent of 
the rental, which is 43 lakhs. Most of the laige proprietors 
are absentees. There is an enormous number of tenures of 
various kinds, some of which are held at fixed rates in per- 
petuity, while others, such as the /asAkMst\ are liable to enhance- 
ment from time to time. A full account of these tenures will 
be found in chapter iv of the Settlement Report of the Chdkla 
RoshnSbad estate. This is the most important estate in the 
District. It belongs to the Raja of Hill Tippera, and has 
recently been surveyed and settled. Statistics of rentals for 
the District are not forthcoming, but in the Chakla Roshnabftd 
estate the all-round rate per acre for land held by settled and 
occupancy ryots is Rs. 3-5-1. For cultivated lands in this 
estate ryots at fixed rates pay Rs. 2-X-3 and Rs. 3-3-7 per 
acre, settled and occupancy ryots Rs. 4-1-7 and Rs. 3-11-3, 
non-occupancy ryots Rs. 3-4 and Rs. 3-6, and under-iyots 
Rs. 4-4-3 4-12-6 in the two portions of the estate. 

The average area of a settled ryot’s holding is 2-9 acres in the 
north and 3 acres in the south of the estate. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 


Land revenue 

Total revenue 

10,16 
16, *7 

00 0 

10, $8 
*3, *2 

11,06 

24,68 


Outside the Comilla, Brahmanbaria, and Chandpur Local and 
municipalities, local affairs are managed by a District board, 
with a local board for each subdivision. In 1903-4 the income ment. 
of the District board was Rs. 3,31,000, of which Rs; 1,15,000 
was derived from xates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,45,009, 
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including Rs. 1,04,000 spent on public works and Rs. 70,000 
on education. 

Embankments have been constructed to confine the Gumtl 
river bdow Comilla, and thus to protect the country from inun- 
dation; in 1845 made over to the %ananddr 5 for 

maintenance. 

The District contains 13 thinas or police stations and 4 out- 
posts. The force under the District Superintendent in 1903 
numbered 3 inspectors, 37 sub-inspectors, 19 head constables, 
and 317 constables, while the village watch consisted of 296 
daffadars and 3,207 village chauHddrs, The District jail at 
Comilla has accommodation for 308 prisoners, and sub-jails 
at the subdiyisional head-quarters for 29 prisoners. 

At the Census of 1901, 6-4 per cent, of the population (i2*x 
males and 0*5 females) were returned as literate; but those 
who ktiew'English were below the average for Eastern Bengal. 
The total number of pupils in the schools increased from 
74,274 in 1883-4 to 83,675 in 1892-3, but fell again to 69,740 
in 1900-1. The numbers at school in 1903-4 were 711913 
boys and 9,037 girls, being respectively 44*1 and 5*8 per cent 
of those of school-going age. Educational institutions, public 
and private, in that year numbered 2,728, including an Arts 
college, xoi seconds^ schools, and 2,281 primary schools. 
The expenditure on education was 3*35 lakhs, of which 
Rs,. 19,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 65,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 1,400 from municipal funds, and 1*82 
lakhs from fees. The most important institution is the Arts 
collq(b at Coniilla. Ten primary schools have been opened 
for the Tipperas dwelling in the L&lmai hills. 

In 1903 the District contained 18 dispensaries, of which 
4 had accommodation for 46 in-patients. Altogether 287,000 
out-patients and 580 in-patients were treated at these dispen- 
saries during the year, and 7,000 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 26,000, of which Rs. 1,200 was met 
from Government contributions, Rs. 13,000 from Local and 
Rs. 4,000 from munici^ funds, and Rs. 6,000 from sub- 
sdriptions. 

Vacdnalkm is compulsory only within the municipal ieureas. 
In 1903-4 the number of successful vaccinations was 75,000, 
l epre i e ntmg 35 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Sfatisticai Account of Bengal^ vol. vi 
U^ 7 S)S ^ Bov. James Long, ‘Abstract of the RHjmSla,’ 

vol. xix,p. 533 (1850); 
A. Maeteittk^ Norti-£ast Frontier of Bengal (Calcutt^ 1869 
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and 1884) ; and J. G. Cumming, Settlement Refm^ if Chakla 
Roshnabad Estate (Calcutta, 1899).] 

Comilla Subdiviaion. — Head-quarters subdivision of Tip- 
pera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between aj® 3' 
and 23® 48' N, and 90® 38' and 91® 22' E., with an area of 
1,142 square miles. The greater portion of the subdivision is 
a level alluvial plain broken only by the Lftlmai hills, 5 miles 
to the west of Comilla town ; on the east this plain is bounded 
by the low jungle-clad hills of Hill Tippera. The population 
in 1901 was 957 *^ 99 ^ compared with 821,285 in 1891. The 
density was 839 persons per square mile. The subdivision 
contains one town, Comilla (199 169), the head^quarters ; and 
s>939 villages. 

Brftlunanb&ria Subdivision* — Subdivision in the north 
of Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
*3^ 36^ *4® N. and 90® 43' and 91® 20' E., with an 

area of 769 square miles. The subdivision is an alluvial tract, 
laid out for the most part in well-cultivated fields ; but to the 
east the country is more undulating, and contains a number 
of low hills covered with scrub-wood. The population in 1901 
was 677,084, compared with 590,097 in 1891. The density 
was 880 persons per square mile, which exceeds the average 
for the District. The subdivision contains one towm, Brahiian- 
BARiA (i9>9^5)i head-quarters ; and 1,319 villages. 

Chftndpur Subdivision* — Subdivision in the south-west 
of Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23® 2' and 23® 29' N. and 90® 34' and 91® 2' E., with an area 
of 588 square miles. The subdivision is an alluvial flat inter- 
sected in all directions by rivers and streams, which are 
partially affected by the tides. The population in 1901 was 
483,208, compared with 371,553 in 189c. The density was 
822 persons per square mile. This is the most progressive 
part of the District. It contains one town, Chandpur (99362), 
the head-quarters ; and 1,103 villages* 

Chakla Roshn&bkd* — ^A permanently settled estate, with 
an area of 570 square miles, belonging to the RSjfl of Hill 
Tippera, situated in the Eastern Bengal Districts of Tippera 
and NoakhRli, and in the Assam District of Sylhet. In 190 1-2 
the demand for revenue was 1-53 lakhs and for cesses Rs. 
56,000 ; the annual income from rents and cesses is 8 lakhs* 

The estate originally formed part of the State of Hill 
Tippera, which came into the possession of the Muha mmad a n s 
in 1733. The Muhamnuidaiis never troubled themselves about 
the hills, but they assessed the plains to revenue an4 East 
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India Company followed their example. The revenue assessed 
at the Permanent Settlement in 1793 was sieca Rs. i>39,67j5. 
At the request of the Raja, the estate was brought under 
survey and settlement in 1892-9, and the final report supplies 
complete information regarding it. Excluding the portion in 
Sylhet^ which was not surveyed, the area measured was 558 
square mile^ of which 401 were cultivated, 39 cultivable 
waste, and the rest was made up of uncultivable lands and 
water; 517 square miles were rent>paying, and of this area 
25a square miles were held direct by ryots, 208 square miles 
tenure-holders with variable rents, and the balance by 
tenure-holders at fixed rents. The tendency is towards sul> 
division of the tenures rather than in Xhe direction of further 
sub-infeudation. The average area of a ryot’s holding is 
3^ acres, from which he derives a net income of Rs. 133 
per annum. Rice covered four-fifths of the cultivated area, 
the other important crops being jute (8,000 acres), chillies 
(6,700 acres), mustard (4,932 acres), and sugar-cane (1,687 
acres). The population of the estate in 1891 was 467,000, 
or 837 persons per square mile. The settlement increased 
the rental of the estate from 5*84 lakhs to 6*76 lakhs, or by 
16 per cent, the cost of the operations being 5*28 lakhs, or 
Rs. 1-8 per acre. 

Brahmanbfiria Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 23^ 59^ N. and 91^ 7' E., on the north 
bank of the Titfts river. Population (1901), 1 9,9 1 5. Br^hman- 
bftria was constituted a municipality in 1868. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 8,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs; 9,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property 
tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. Brahmanbftria is 
connected by steamer with the Assam-Bengai Railway at 
Akhaurg, and a considerable trade in rice and jute passes 
through it to Bhairab Bgzfir in Mymensingh District. 

Chftndptir Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and a terminus of the Assam-Bengal Railway, situated in 
23^ 13^ N. and 90^ 38^ E., at the junction .of the Meghng 
fiver and a channel from the Dgkatia. Population (1901), 
9,362. The town is growing rapidly, owing to its favourable 
situation for the jute traffic. Chgndpur was constituted a 
municipality hi 1897. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, 
of which JRs, 8^000 was derived from a tax on houses and 
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lands, and Rs. 4,000 from ferry tolls; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 15,000. The municipality maintains a large Pasteur 
filter. The town has steamer communication with Calcutta 
(through the Sundarbans), Goalundo, Nftr&yanganj, Assam, 
and C 3 ch^r ; and several jute-presses are located here. 

Comilla Town {Kumilld), — Head-quarters of Tippera 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 28' N. 
and 91® ii' E., on the Gumtl river, on the main road from 
Dacca to Chittagong. Population (1901), 19.169. Comilla 
was constituted a municipality in 1864. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 22,500, and the 
expenditure Rs. 2i;ooa In 1903-4 the income was Rs 30,000, 
of which Rs. 9,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax), and Rs. 7,000 from a conservancy rate ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 27,000. The town is protected from inun- 
dation by an embankment along the bank of the Gum J, which 
is maintained by the Rkjl of Hill Tippera. The Dharma- 
sSgar is a splendid tank, a mile in circumference, whicli was 
constructed by a RS,jil of Tippera in the fifteenth century. 
Comilla contains an English church, the usual public offices, 
including a ‘jail with accommodation for 308 prisoners, a 
second-grade Arts collie under private management, and 
one Government and two private schools teaching up to the 
entrance examination. An artisan school was established by 
the District board in 1890, which is affiliated to the Sibpur 
Engineering College. 

imiganj. — Village in the ChSndpur subdivision of I'ippera 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 15^ N. and 
90® 51^ E., on the Dakktia river and the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way. Population (1901}, 297. It is an important centre of 
river traffic. Betel-nuts and rice are exported in large quanti- 
ties ; the imports include salt, kerosene oil, and tobacco. 

mcshain. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
S3® 15^ N. and 91® Z' E. It is a railway junction, where the 
branch lines to Chfindpur and NoakhlUi leave, the main line 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 

No&khftli District.— District in the Chittagong Division Bonn- 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between as* to' and 
23® 18' N. and 90® 40' and 91® 35' E., with an area of 1,644 and hill 
square miles. The District is named from a watercourse 
called the Noakhali khdl (or ‘new cut'), on the right bank *y*®“** 
of which Sudhftr&m, the head quarters, is built It is bounded 
on the north by the District of Tippera and the State of Hill 
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Tippera ; on the east by Chittagong Distridt and the Sandwfp 
chwnel ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the west 
by the Meghnft estuary. 

The District consists of a tract of mainland together with 
a large number of islands in the mouth of the MeghnS, the 
largest of which are Sandwip and Hatia. The mainland is 
an alluvial plain broken only by a hilly tract in the extreme 
north-east corner, know as Baraiya Dhftla. The plain dips 
in the centre, forming a depression between the high bank 
of the Meghnil and the uplands in the north-east. I'he great 
estuary of the Meghna, here some 7 miles in breadth, sweeps 
past the western face of the District, beyond which lies Backer- 
gunge, and then follows the eastward trend of the coast, 
separating the mainland from the islands. ^ The Hfttia island 
divides it into two arms, of which the western is called the 
ShahbSspur river, because it separates Hfttia from the island 
of Dakhin Shahb&zpur in Backergunge District As it passes 
eastward between Siddi island and the ipainland, the Meghna 
changes its name to the Bamni. It then turns south between 
Sandwip island and the coast of Chittagong, and in this final 
stage of its career it is called the Sandwip channel. The 
approaches of the Meghna estuary are rendered dangerous by 
the bore which rushes up these great arms of the sea at every 
new and full moon, and especially at the time of the equinox. 

The chief tributaries of the Meghna are the Fenny and 
Inttle Fenny rivers, which are navigable throughout the year. 
Both of them rise in Hill Tippera State, and flow in a generally 
south-westerly direction, l^e Fenny receives the Muharl on 
its right bank. The DSkatia river formerly found an exit at 
Raipur, but the bulk of its waters now flow westwards into 
the Meghna, at Chandpur in Tippera District 

The coast-line is moving southwards, built up by deposits of 
^ilt from the Meghna, and Hatia island especially is extending 
rapidly in this dilution. On the other hand, the sea is en- 
croaching on Sandwip island and on some parts of the main- 
land. Berides the great islands already mentioned, there are 
Naicbira which adjoins Hatia on the south, Bayley, Jabar, 
King, Behari, and others. The settlement of the limd revenue 
upon these isbnds as they gradually emerge from the bay and 
become cuidvalile k one ^ the problems of the administmdon 
oftbeDterict 

S«oiog>. The smsfiKt eaiMists of recent aflu vial deposits of clay and 
sand inMf dho ; il i||| hnfl asnd its fributaries» eacept in the north- 
east idieae iheie iim h9h of the Upper Terdaiy formatioii. 
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The extensive groves of betel-nut palm {Areca CadecAu)^ for Bottay. 
wh'ch the north-west of the District is famous, give a forest- 
clad appearance to the country. There are numerous creeks 
and k^/s ; but the great quantity of fresh water brought down 
by the large rivers renders the conditions unfavourable for salt- 
marsh species, so that the vegetation characteristic of the 
Siindarb^s is but sparingly represented, and the plant-life of 
the District is almost exclusively confined to the ordinary field 
crops and weeds of the lower Gangetic plain. SSl (SAifrea 
robusda)^ cAdplas {Artocarpus CAaplasAa), jarul (JL<dgtntromia 
Flos Reginae)^ gurjan (Dipterocarpus turbinatu^^ and gamAdr 
{Gmelina arborea) grow in the north-eastern uplands ; and the 
coco-nut palm thrives all along the sea-board. There is a small 
forest on Tun island, which is worked as a ‘ reserve.’ 

Tigers, leopards, and barking-deer are found in the hills Fauna, 
in the north-east, where peafowl are also occasionally met 
with. Crocodiles and pythons are numerous. 

The temperature is moderate ; the mean varies from 80® to Tempera- 
83® between May and October, and the mean maximum does 
not exceed 89®. Humidity is very high, never falling below 8$ 
and reaching 89 per cent of saturation in October. The 
rainfall is heavy, the annual average being no less than 1x5 
inches. It commences early with 3 inches in March, 4 in 
April, and ii in May, while in June, July, and August the 
average fall is 22, 25, and 25 inches respectively. 

The position of the District renders it especially liable to Natural 
destructive inundations from the bores at the mouth of tte *®^^‘®** 
Meghnfi which have already been referred to. It suffered 
severely from the cyclone of 1876, when Hfttia lost more than 
half and Sandwip nearly half of its inhabitants. This cyclone 
was followed by a terrible epidemic of cholera, and the mortality 
from both causes was estimated at loo^ooo. 

little is known of the early history of NbgkhJlli, but it is Hiitory. 
supposed that the first Muhammadan settlements were made 
at the time of the invasion of south-east Bengal by Muhammad 
Tughril in 1279. In 1353 the country was overrun by Shams- 
ud-din, governor of Bengal. The island of Sandwip was 
noticed by European travellers in the sixteenth ccntuiy as an 
exceptionally fertile spot In the seventeenth century the 
Portuguese played an important part in the affairs of this part 
of the country. Numerous adventurers and . masterless men 
had entered the service of the R8j8 of Arakan, who^ at the end 
of the sixteenth century, included Chittagong in his dominions. 
Expelled from Axafcan in 1605, they betook themselves to 
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piracy, and succeeded in defeating a Mughal fleet sent against 
them* In 1609 they seized Sandwip island, and under the 
leadership of one Gonzales became the terror of the coasts. 
In 1610 the Raja of Arakan joined with the Portuguese in an 
attempt to take possession pf Bengal, but after some successes 
the allies were routed by the Mughal troops. Gonzales next 
induced the viceroy at Goa to join him in an attack on Akyab ; 
but the expedition proved a failure, and in 1616 the Raja 
defeated Gonzales and took possersion of Sandwip. In 1664 
Shaista Khan, governor of Bengal, won over the Portuguese 
by threats and cajolery and transported them to Dacca, where 
their descendants are still to be found ; he thus made the way 
clear for the capture of Chittagong in 1666. 

Noakhali passed to the East India Company in 1765, 
at which time it and Tippera District were included in the 
ihtim&m of Jalalpur. This was in charge of two native officers 
until 1769, and from that date until 1772 of three English 
Supervisors. In 1772 a Collector was appointed; but the 
District was administered from Dacca till 1781, when Tippera 
and NoakhUli were constituted a single revenue charge known 
as Bhulug. In 1787 this charge was added to the collectorship 
of Mymensingh, but in 1790 it was again separated and the 
head-quarters were transferred to Tippera. In the latter year 
a Salt Agent was appointed at Sudh&rSm to superintend the 
manufacture of salt on the islands, and apparently acted as 
an assistant of the Collector of Tippera. Noakhftli was first 
detached from Tippera and constituted a District in 1822, the 
criminal administration being made over to a Joint-Magistrate 
and the Salt Agent being vested with the powers of a Collector ; 
the former appears to have also held charge of the Collector’s 
office from 1832 to i860, when a regular Collector was 
appointed. Although the name of NoSkhalt was adopted in 
1822 as the designation of the Joint-Magistrate’s jurisdiction, 
the District Was in respect of revenue jurisdiction known as 
Bhulua from that year till 1868, when the popular name of 
Noakhali was first employed. 

The On account of the cyclone of 1876 the population declined 
from 840,376 in 1872 to 820,772 in 1881 ; but it has since 
been increasing by leaps and bounds, having risen to 1,009,693 
in 1891 and 1,141,728 ih 7901^ Its Muhammadan inhabi- 
tants are prolific, the soil is very fertile, the climate is fairly 
healthy, and all the conditions are favourable to a rapid growth 
of population. The large gain of 13*1 per cent, during the 
last decade was entirely due to natural development, unaided 
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by immigration. The increase has been greatest in the nortiu 
we^t of the District, where the people have benefited by the 
expansion of jute cultivation. Although the inhabitants are, 
on the whole, healthy, the water-supply is very inferior, being 
usually deriv^ from the shallow tanks or ditches from which 
earth has been taken to raise the plinths of the houses. The 
general elevation is so low that, except along the banks of 
certain rivers, all houses have to be built on artificial mounds ; 
each man erects his residence in the middle of his fruit trees 
and cultivation, and there are few of the crowded village sites 
so common farther west. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below ; — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

! 


Fenentageof 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1S91 
andigoi. 

Number of 
peiuooaableto 
read and 
write. 

1 

1 

No&khali 

tm 

B 

t»955 

8*2,891 

63 a 

+ 

49.859 

Fenny . 


H 

678 

3»8,837 

930 

+ 9.7 

ii,Si9 

Di$trict total 


n 

aAW 

1,141,7*8 

694 

■SOI 

61,678 


The only town is Sudharam, the head-quarters of the Dis* 
trict. The language spoken is the corrupt dialect of Bengali 
known as Chatgaiya from Chittagong. Muhammadans num- 
bered 866,290, or 76 per cent, of the total, and Hindus 274,474. 

Nearly all the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, and the majority Cwtei and 
are probably descendants of local converts to IsUlm. They 
belong to the puritanical sect of FarUzis. The Jugis (471^^) 
are a weaving caste, and the rest of the caste in Eastern 
Bengal regard the family at Dall&l BfizSx in this District as 
the head of their race. Next come the fishing atid cultivating 
aboriginal castes of Kaibarttas (38,000) and Chandfils (27,000). 

The number of Kftyasths (34fOoo) is swelled by. the pretensions 
of members of lower castes who have got on in the world and 
now claim to be KRyasths. M(^t of the Hmdu castes in this 
District have suffered in the estimation of their fellows owing 
to the outrages perpetrated by the Maghs when they overran 
the District This has led in many cases to the formation of 
sub-castes, knowm as Maghia, with whom members of the same 
castes residing elsewhere refuse to eat or intermarry. No levs 
than 78 per cent, of the population are agriculturists; 8 per 
cent live by industry, 2 per cent belong to the professions, 
and less than 7 per cent are general labourers. 
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Roman Cmholk and Baptist missions are at work in 
Noftkhaliy but thejr have gained very few converts, '^he 
number of native Christians in 190Z was only 158. 

The soil is a rich alluvium, annually inundated and fertilized 
by valuable deposits of silt from the Meghna estuary, in which 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra river systems converge. 

^ The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


SobdhrMoa. 

Tout 

CaltivRted. 

Caltivahle 

waste. 

Forests. 

NoikhiU . . 

1 , 30 * 

i,ooa 

e68 

47 

5 

PcoDy ... 

343 

14 


Total 

*.<44 

1,270 

61 

5 


Nearly st per cent, of the cultivated area yields two crops 
annually. By far the most important product is rice, which 
ooctqiies 8a per cent of the total area under cultivation. 
Three-fourths of it is harvested in the winter and the remainder 
in the autumn. The winter crop is generally transplanted, but 
the early rice is sown broadcast The central thdnas, however-— 
Begamganj, Rsmganj, and the east of Lakshmtpur— lie so low 
that tian^lantaticm is often impossible, and here the autumn 
and winter rice are sown broadcast together. Pulses occupy 
9 per cent of the net cropped area, and linseed and other 
oilseeds 5 per cent The cultivation of jute is spreading, but 
in the District as a whole it is not as yet a crop of much 
importance. Little manuring is practised, as the fertile soil, 
renovated annuaUy by deposits of silt from the overflowing 
riversi bears rich crops year after year without exhaustion ; the 
heavy and regular rainfall also precludes the necessity for 
irrigation. Every house is surrounded by groves of betd-nut 
and coco-nut palms. 

Improve- Cultivation 's gradually extending upon the newly formed 

11^^^ islands at the mouth of the Meghnft. Agricultural loans under 
the Acts are rardy taken, though in 1896, when the crops 
partially fiuled, Rs, 23,000 was borrowed. 

Cattle. Cattle and buflUoes are plentiful and find abundant pasturage 
on the islands, but there is little on the mainland. The cattle 
are voy in^or, and suffer greatly from both rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth ^flaease. 

Aris^id local arts gpid manufactures are few and unimportant. 

vA littte odiip Cfofb jy and coconut oil is manufactured! 

bamboo mate #04 filing nets, and agricultural imple« 
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ments raadCy but only in sufBciont quftnthiot to 
requirements. 

The principal exports are rice, betel-nuts, coooHSUts^ finseed, CommcKAi 
chillies and onions, hides, and eggs ; and the principal iaporta 
are European piece-goods, salt, kerosene ml, mustard oil, 
tobacco, sugar, gur^ cotton yam, brass and bell-metal articles^ 
hill bamboos, china-ware, and betel-leaf. Noftkhili is one 
of the largest rice-producing Districts in Eastern Bengal, and 
it has been estimated that a quarter of a million tons are 
exported every year; the bulk of it finds its way to either 
Calcutta or Chittagong for shipment oversea. 

The Assani-Bengal Railway traverses the east of the District, luUwayt 
and a branch line from Lfiksh&m to Sudhkrkm has recently 
been opened. Excluding 227 miles of village tracks, the 
District contains 357 miles of roads, of which only 8 are 
metalled. The Chittagong trunk road to Dacca passes through 
the east of the District and is maintained as a Provincial work; 
the other important roads connect Sudh&rgm with Fenny, with 
Comilla, and with the west of the District. During the rains 
most of the traffic is by water along artificial channels which 
follow the principal roads. Bhaw&niganj and SudhUUn are 
connected with Barisal by a regular steamer service. Im- 
portant ferries connect the islands of Sandwip and Hfttia with 
the mainland, and cross the Fenny and Little Fenny rivers on 
the Chittagong-Dacca road. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two DUtrict 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Sudharam and Fenny. *|^^* ^*^ 
The Magistrate-Collector is assisted by four Deputy-Magistrate- gtaff. 
Collectors, besides two Sub-Deputy-Collectors at SudhftrSm, 
a Deputy-Collector at Fenny, and a Sub-Deputy-Collector at 
Sandwip. 

For the disposal of civil work the courts subordinate to the CiTil and 
District and Sessions Judge are those of three Munsifs 
Sudhardm, two each at lakshmipur and Fenny, and one each 
at Sandv^p and Hdtia, besides that of an additional Muosif 
for Sandwip and Lakshmipur. The criminal courts include 
those of the Sessions Judge, the Distiict Magistrate^ and the 
above-mentioned magistrates. 'Ihe people are extremely liti- 
gious, but violent crime is rare ; burglary, theft, arson, cattle- 
poisoning, and perjury are the commonest offences. 

Of the current land revenue demi^d for 1903-41 which Und 
amounted to 6-68 lakhs, 4*61 lakhs was due fi»m 1,5^ 
permanently settled estates, Rs. 59,000 from 49 teraporMily 
settled estates, and 1*48 laklis from 235 estates managed direct 
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hf Gavemmat Of the last, 216 estotes paying' 1*41 lakhs 
bekxig to Government The temporarily settled and Govern- 
ment eaUilea are situated upon the islands at the mouth of 
the Mei^uift; survey and settlement proceedings are in pro- 
gram in thcM estates, which are resettled periodically for 
sh(M terms, generally for fifteen years. The rates of rent here 
vary firom 7 annas to Rs. a-xs-9 per acre, the average being 
Rs. 2-3-3. Reclaiming tenures are common in the newly 
formed lands ; they are usually of a permanent character and 
extend to several degrees of sub-infeudation. The highest grade 
of tenure is usually called a and below it are the kao/d 
and sJUkM; all these are governed by Regulation VIII of 
18x9^ but not the subordinate tenures, which go by the ziames 
of osai-idhik^ mnhkaold^ and darshiknd^ Part of the estate 
known as Chakla Roshnabad, which belongs to the Rfija 
of Hill Tippers, lies within the District In this estate the 
all-round rate of rent per acre paid by settled and occupancy 
ryots is Rs. 3-X0-4, the incidence on each cultivated acre 
being Rs. 4-4-8. The average size of each holding is 6*7 
acres, of which 5*7 acres are cultivated. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



iS8o-t. 

1890-1. 

igoo-i. 

1903-4. 

Lud levcnne . 

Total xeveDiie. 

6 , 3 * 

10,48 

6.34 

11,01 

mm 



Outside the Sudharam municipality, local affairs are managed 
by the District board, with subdivisional local boards. In 
1903-4 the income of the District board was Rs. 1,34, boo, 
of which Rs. 66,000 was derived from rates ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 1,53,000, including Rs. 74,000 spent on public 
works and Rs. 42,000 on education. 

The District contains 9 thdnas (or police stations) and 5 out- 
posts. The force under the District Superintendent in 1903 
numbered 3 inspectors, 20 sub-inspectors, 22 head constables, 
and 237 constables ; the rural police consisted of 201 daffaddrs 
and 2,1x8 dumldddrs. The District jail at Sudhfirfim has 
aocommodatkxi for 149 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail at 
Fenny for 23. 

Noikhftli lags bdiind the neighbouring Districts in education, 
and only 5*4 per cent the population (10*5 males and 0-3 
females), were Ktewle in x9oz. The total number of pupils 
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rose from 32,855 in 1881-2 to 52,954 in 1892-3, but fell 
again to 41,485 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 48,418 boys and 
5,kci8 girls were at school, being respectively 56*7 and 6*i 
per cent of those of school-going age. The number of edu- 
cational institutions, public and private, in that year was* 

1,770 : namely, 54 secondary, 1,373 primary, and 343 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was 1-45 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 13,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 40,000 
from District funds, Rs. 200 from municipal funds^ and 
Rs. 8r,ooo from fees. 

Medical relief has made substantial progress in recent years. Medical. 
In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 2 with 
24 beds had accommodation for in-patients. Treatment was 
afforded during the yealr to 149,000 out-patients and 343 in- 
patients, and 4,000 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 15,000, of which Rs. 2,000 was met from GOTem- 
ment contributions, Rs. 9,000 from Local and Rs. 600 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is not compulsory except in SudhSrgm munici- Voociaa* 
pality, and there is a good deal of opposition to it. In 1903-4 
the number of successful vaccinations was 37,000, representing 
32*3 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W.* W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vi 
(1876); J. G. Gumming, Settlement Report of the Chakla 
Roshndb&d Estate (Calcutta, 1899).] 

No&khftli Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Noakhali District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
22® 10' and 23® 10' N. and 90® 40' and 91® 33' E., with an 
area of 1,301 square miles. It consists of a tract of mainland, 
which is a recent alluvial formation, and of several islands on 
the face of the Bay of Bengal at the mouth of the MeghiUl, 
the largest of which are Sandwip and Hatia. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 822,891^ compared with 719^16$ in 1891, 
the density being 63 a persons per square mile. There is one 
town, SuDHARAM (population, 6,520), the head-quarters ; and 
1,955 villages. 

Fenny Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of NoUkhftli 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 22® 43' 
and 23® 18' N. and 91® 15 and 91® 35' an area of 

343 square miles. It consists of low-lying alluvium, with the 
exception of a narrow strip of land on the east adjoining Hill 
Tippera, where the country is more undulating. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 318,837, compared with 290,530 in 1891, 
the density being 930 persons per square mile. There ai^ 
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678 viHages, of which the most important is Fenny, the head- 
quarters ; but no town. 

Fenny Village. — Head-quaiters of the subdivision of the 
same name in No&khiUi District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 23^ N. and 91^ 25^ £., on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. Population (i 901 X 5,663. Fenny contains the 
usud public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 23 
prisoners. 

Lakebndpur. — Village in the head -quarters subdivision 
of No8kh^li District, Eastern &ihgd and Assam, situated in 
22^ 57^ N. and 90^ 51^ £. J’bpulation (1901), 4,794. In 
1756 a doth factory was estab)«shed here by the East India 
Company. It is still a busy trade hiart. 

R^pnr Village. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Nogkhaii District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
23^ 2^ N. and 90*^ 47^ £., on the left bonk of the Dakfttia 
river. Population (1901), 3,738. It is a busy trading mart 

SudlUMm. — Head-quarters of NoftkhaH District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 22*^ 49^ N. and 91^ 7^ £., on 
the right bank of the No8kh&li IML It is named from 
Sudhflrftm Muzumd^r, an early settler, who dug a fine tank 
still in existence. Population (1901), 6,520. Sudharlm was 
constituted a munidpality in 1876. The income jind ex- 
penditure during the decade ending X90X-2 averaged Ks. 8,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. x 2,000, of which Rs. 3,000 
was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) and 
Rs. 5,000 from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 11,700. The town contains the usual public offices ; the 
jail has accommodation for 149 prisoners. 

Chittagong District {Chattagrdm).-- District in the Divi- 
'sion of the same name, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
' between 20® 35' and 22® 59' N. and 91® 30' and 92® 23' £., 
with an area of 2,492 square miles. It lies on the east of the 
Bay of Bengal, and is separated on the south from the Akyab 
District of Burma by the Naaf estuary; on the north the 
Fenny river divides it from No8khftli and Tippera Districts ; 
and on the east lie the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In shape it 
resemUes an acuteangled triangle, x66 miles in length, its 
base resting on the Fenny river and its apex terminating in 
the promontory of Tekna^; its breadth along the northern 
boundary is 26 miles, while along the southern it is only 4 
miles. 

The prommmit chaiacteristic of an extensive tract of country 
lymg to the east of the Bay of Bengid is the succession of lew 
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nmges of hills, which run in a south-easterly direction parallel 
to each other and to the coast-line. Chittagong District 
prises a section of the three most westerly of these ranges, and 
of the four valleys intersected by them. The first <rf the ranges 
rises almost from the sea at the northern extremity of Maidthfil 
island, of which it forms the backbones It reapp^n at Co^s 
BgzHr on the east of the Maiskhal channel in precipitous clifls 
along the whole length of the coast, and terminates in the 
promontory of Teknaaf. The centr^ range forms the SM- 
kund hills in the north of the District and, proceeding south- 
wards, is named successively the Diyfing, B^skhali, and 
Carjania hills. But little of the eastern range is in Chittagong 
District, which it enters a few miles north of the Kamaphuli 
river, disappearing again into the Hill Tracts after forming 
the Patia hills between the Kamaphuli and Sangu rivers.^ The 
low hills, clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and the winding 
rivers, meandering through verdant plains interspersed with 
groves of bamboos and betel-nut palms, combine to form a 
very pleasing panorama. 

The rivers traverse the District in a south-westerly direction 
at right angles to the ranges of hills, the watershed lying in 
the higher hills of the more easterly ranges in the Hill 
The most important rivers ate the Fenny, which marks t e 
northern boundary, the Karnaj(HVU, near the mouth of which 
lies the town of Chittagong, the Sangu, and the Matamuharl 
The District is thus divided into valleys, running from north 
to south, which are bounded on the east and west by hills 
and on the north and south by rivers, each valley being 
drained by affluents of the said rivers. The tributaries of 
the Kamaphuli are the Ichamatl, Sylok, Halda, wd 
khfili, while the Sangu receives the Dolu, Cbfindkhah, and 


ThfhUls are formed of sandstones and clays rf Ae Upi^ Gwlogy. 
Tertiary period; and the valleys have b«n ^ 
deposits of sand and clay, washed down from ihe hill sides or 

dropped by the rivers whew in flood. 

iSSg the coast, and particularly ^ the low 
fringe it, is found a scanty vegetooon of 
other grasses and littoral or swamp-forest spates. 
hill. Crop«ate the river valley. «« 

% shrubby jungle ; the higher hills are clothed 

jungle largely composed of gigantic tr^ - 

moicon.picuousarevarious;W««(^f^f« 

but with which are associated many Lmmtmt, Ugumnom, 
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Rithiaaat^ Eupharbiaceae^ oaks and chestnuts, Tmuiromiaaae, 
MtUaceat^ and Urtuacew. Palms are plentiful, and Cycoi is 
abundant Casuarina equiseiifolia finds its natural northern 
limit in the extreme south of the District 

Fauna. The forest-clad hills swarm with game. Wild elephants 
ravage the eastern valieTS, and bison are found in the northern 
hills. Tigers are frequently shot, and leopards, wild cats, and 
deer abound. 

Tempera- By reason of its position on the ooast-line of the north-east 

rainUl. towards which the moist winds of the south- 

west monsoon converge, the District is remarkable for its 
uniform temperature, high humidity, and heavy rainfall from 
May to October. Owing to the differences of elevation and 
the increasing height of the hills towards the east, the rainfall 
varies largely from place to place ; and while at Cox’s BIzftr it 
is 140 inches, at Chittagong it is only Z05. For the whole 
District, the average fall is in inches, of which 11*5 inches 
fall in May, 22*5 in June, 28 in July, 21*4 in August, xi*6 in 
September, and 6*7 in October. 

C} donet. The District is especially liable to cyclones, and five very 
destructive storms have visited it during the last no years. 
On June 3, 1795, a severe gale blew from seven o’clock in the 
evening till past midnight Heavy rain followed, the Collector’s 
hacheri was totally unroofed, and only five brick-built houses 
survived in Chittagong town. Two years later a furious hurri- 
cane passed over the District. Two vessels lying at anchor in 
the port were sunk, and almost every native hut was levelled 
to the ground] several lives were lost. In October, 1872, 
a cyclone passed over the Cox’s B&zgr subdivision, indicting 
considerable daxna^; many lives were lost and numbers of 
cattle destroyed. The Backergunge cyclone and storm-wave 
of October 31, 1876, swept the sea-board with still more 
disastrous results. Tlie inundation extended from 3 to 6 miles 
inland, and the damage was especially widespread in the neigh- 
bourhood of esfuaries and the mouths of rivers. About 12,000 
persons were drowned on this occasion, and 15,000 perished in 
the cholera epidemic that ensued. The cyclone of October 24, 
1897, will long be remembered as the most disastrous on record. 
The hurricane reached its maximum intensity about midnight, 
when a series of storm-waves swept over the island of Kutub- 
dift and &e villages on the mainland near the coast, drowning 
thousands of men and cattle, sweeping away homesteads, and 
destroyixig the standing crops. The loss of life by drowning 
was estimated at 14,000^ ai^ owing to the pollution .of the 
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water-supply; a severe epidemic of cholera broke out, which 
caused a farther mortality of 18,000. The dikes along the 
sea-board were washed away, and immense injury was done to 
buildings in Chittagong town and throughout the District 

Chittagong originally formed part of the extensive Hindu History 
kingdom of Tippers; but it was conquered by the Buddhist 
king of Arakan in the ninth century, and from that date 
onwards the Arakanese appear to have generally succeeded 
in retaining possession of the District. In the thirteenth 
century Chittagong was temporarily annexed to the Mughal 
empire, but the king of Tippers defeated the Muhammadans 
in 1512 and reconquered the country. Subsequently it again 
fell into the hands of the Mughals, and in 1538 a Portuguese 
mission from Goa to the governor of Bengal landed here ; the 
latter, suspecting the intentions of the envoys, imprisoned them, 
and the Portuguese in revenge burnt the town. During the 
struggle for supremacy between the Mughals and Afghans, 
between 1560 and 1570, Chittagong was reconquered by the 
king of Arakan and annexed to his kingdom as a tributary 
province; this fact, however, was ignored by the Mughals, 
and the District was assessed in 1582 by Todar Mai as an 
integral part of the empire. 

In order to maintain their hold on the District the 
Arakanese, or Maghs as they are called in Bengal, imported 
a force of Portuguese outlaws, and made over to them the 
port of Chittagong as a pirate harbour. These ren^ades, 
who are generally known as Firinghls, soon began to give 
trouble, and in 1605 they threw off their allegiance. Being 
driven out of Chittagong, they took refuge in the island of 
SandwTp, from which coign of vantage they vied with their late 
masters in harrying the coasts of Bengal ; and their depreda- 
tiohs soon became so serious that, in x6o8, the capital of the 
governor of Bengal was removed to Dacca that he might be 
better able to control the operations against them. In 1638 
Matak Rai, who held Chittagong on behalf of the R2j& of 
Arakan, quarrelled with his master and sought the protection 
of the Mughals. He acknowledged himself the vassal of the 
Delhi empire and nominally made over the District to the 
governor of Bengal, who does not appear, however, to have 
taken effective possession. Meanwhile the depredations of the 
Maghs and Firinghls had become intolerable, and in 2664-5 
Shaista Khfin, the governor of Bengal, dispatched a strong 
force against them. The expedition was a complete success ; 
the ports at die mouth of the MeghtA and on Saodwip island 
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were captured by the fleet, the Firinghli were induced to 
desert the cau&e of the Rflj2l of Arakan, and the town of 
Chittagong was carried by storm (x666). It was tbereupoo 
reannexed to Bengal and ^e name was changed to IsUlmftbfid, 
the 'residence of the Faithful.’ Many of the Firinghb were 
removed to Dacca, where their descen^nts still reside. 

Twenty years afterwards (1685)^ the East India Company 
sent out an expedition under Admiral Nicholson, with instruc- 
tions to seize Chittagong and fortify it on behalf of the English. 
This expedition proved abortive. Two years later the Court of 
Directors determined to make Chittagong the head-quarters 
of their Bengal trade, and Captain Heath was sent out with 
a fleet of ten or deven ships to seize it ; but when he reached 
Chittagong early in 1689, he found the place too strongly held, 
and abandoned the attempt The District thus remained in 
the possession of the Mughals until 1760, when it was ceded 
to the East India Company along with BurdwSn and Midna- 
pore by the Nawkb Mir KSsim. The administration was 
placed in the hands of an English Chief with a council. 

When Amkan was conquered by the Burmans in 1784, large 
numbers of its inhabitants fled to Chittagong. The Burmans 
demanded their surrender, and the refusal of the British to 
give them up was one of the causes that led to the first 
Burmese War. Repeated aggressions on the frontier culmi- 
nated, in September, 1823, in the forcible seizure by the 
Burmans of the island of Shfthpuri at the mouth of the Naaf 
river, which had been for many years in the undisturbed 
possession of the British. In the war which ensued, a strong 
Burmese force, marching on Chittagong, surrounded and anni- 
hilated a British detachment of 300 sepoys with a guns at 
Rftmu, a few miles east of Cox’s Bftzgr. Before the Burmese 
commander could follow up his success, the setting in of the 
rains rendered the roads impassable ; and soon afterwards, on 
tlie capture of Rangoon, the Arakan force was recalled. 

During the Mutiny of 1857 three companies of the 34th 
Native Infantry stationed at Chittagong broke into mutiny 
on the night of November x8. They plundered the treasury, 
released the prisoners in the jail, murdered a native constable, 
and marched off, without molesting the residents, along the 
borders of Hill Tippera into Sylhet and CSch&r, where th^ 
were almost all killed or captured by the Sylhet Light Infantry 
(now the 10th Gurkha Rifles) and Kflki scouts. 

The The peculation of the District as now constituted increased 
from *i,zs7,40f id 187s to i,Z3a,34X in 1881, 1,290^x67 in 
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1891, and it353»250 in 190X. Owing to the cyclone of October, 
1897, the growth of population during the last decade was 
only 4*9 per cent Chitti^ong town is malarious, but elsewhere 
the climate is fiurly healthy. The principal disease is fever, 
but cholera also claims its victims. Insanity is very prevalent 
The principal statistics of the Census of 190X are shown 
below; — 



The towns are Chittagong, the head-quarters, and Cox’s 
Bazar. More than a third of the District (851 square miles) 
is covered by hill and jungle, and the density in the inhabited 
area is 825 persons per square, mile, rising to 1,629 
thana of Chittagong. Since the cyclone of 1897 many of the 
old Magh immigrants seem to have returned to Arakan. There 
is also a large temporary cxodu» iliither of harvesters, boatmen, 
and coolies ; and it was owing to their absence at the time of 
the Census of 1901 that Chittagong alone, of all the Eastern 
Bengal Districts, showed a preponderance of females over 
males. Of the people, 98 per cent speak a corrupt dialect 
of Bengali, known from the name of the District as ChatgaiyI ; 
the Maghs speak a kind of Burmese. No less than 72 per 
cent of the population are Muhammadans. Most of these are 
local converts or their descendants, but there are also a number 
of foreigners whose ancestors formed part of the invading army 
of 1666. The proportion of Hindus (24 per cent.) is lower 
than in any Eastern Bengal District except Bogra and Rftjshkhi. 

The majority of the Muhammadans call themselves Shaikhs, Caitet and 
but 9,000 claim to be Saiyids and 2,000 PathSns. The Bud- 
dhists (65,000) are nearly all Maghs, who are either pure 
Arakanese, or the offspring of Bengali fathers and Arakanese 
mothers; the latter are known as Bania Maghs. Among 
Hindus the KSyasths (71,000), are the most numerous caste; 
many of them, and of the Baidyas (7,000), are the descendants 
of revenue officials employed by the early Arakanese, Musal- 
mSn, and British rulers. Many of the SOdras (58,000) occupy 
a quasi-servile position, and bold their lands for services 
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rendered The weavii^ caste of Jugis has 3 S»ooo represenU* 
tifes. Bifthmans (34f00o) congregate in the neighbourhood 
of the fiunoiis shrines of Sitikund and Adinftth. Only 6o 
per cent of the population are dependent on agriculture, by 
far the lowest proportion in Eastern Bengal 

The number of Christians (1,237) is swollen by the inclusion 
of the FiringhI community at Chittagong, who are Roman 
Catholics. The number of native Christians is only 49. There 
is a very old Catholic church aith a convent, where Firingh! 
boys and girls are educated ; the church owns some landed 
property in the District A Baptist mi^ionary is also at work 
and has made a few converts. 

Except on the hills, the soil is everywhere alluvial, consisting 
of a mixture of clay and sand. In the neighbourhood of the 
sea-shore and within the reach of the tides stiff clay predomi- 
nates ; this is the least fertile soil in the District, and is rapidly 
exhausted. Farther inland the drainage from the hills sweeps 
down quantities of sand, and the admixture of this with the 
alluvial clay forms the fertile loam which is the prevailing soil 
of the District. The hill streams are also heavily charged with 
oiganic matter from the decaying vegetation in the hills, and 
the silt which their waters deposit acts like manure and enables 
a rich succession of crops to be hai vested. On low land ^nter 
(transplanted) rice b the main crop ; it is often followed by 
a catch-crop of pulses. Higher lands yield a double rice 
crop, the earlier l^ing harvested, in August, and the later in 
De^mber. Round the homesteads tobacco, chillies, the pan 
creeper, sugar-cane, and v^etables are grown; and on the 
river banks and sandy flats hemp, tobacco^ melons, and 
pumpkins luxuriate. The sandy hills grow nothing but thatch- 
ing-grass. All along the coast-line, and up the creeks within 
reach of tidal water, embankments are necessary to exclude 
the salt water, which is fatal to rice cultivation. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


SobdhriiioB. 

Tout 

Cahivatod. 

CaMvalile 

mite. 

Faiaati. 

ChittagODg « 

Cos*iUar 

% 

764 

>53 

i6i*5 

03 

•37 

49 

Total* 

*•49* 

917 

i6i*8 

sSS 


Less tfaia half the total area (including fiwests) » fit for 
cullivatioii ; die uncultivaUe area comprises the sandy hills 
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which traverse the District and the ddtak scrub f ore s t s in the 
south. 

By far the most important crop Is winter rice, which occupies 
three-fourths of the cultivated area ; early rice^ includiog the 
early irrigated variety, is grown on a fifth of the 

cropped area. Hemp thrives on the banks of the Sangu and 
in the neighbourhood of Sitakund, but jute is only a garden 
crop; good tobacco is cultivated in the M&tamuhari valley. 

Tea is grown on 4,000 acres beloi^ing to seventeen gardens. 

Most of the estates were purchased in fee-simple about forty 
years ago, and are situated on the low hills which are unfit for 
rice cultivation. Thatching-grass covers about 36 square miles 
of the hilly slopes; it does not require much cultivation, though 
the weeding is troublesome. 

The cultivated area has increased by 18 per cent, in the last Impiovsr 
sixty years, and in the more remote parts the scrub jungle is 
still being cleared ; in the deltaic country in the south reclama- tml 
tion is also spreading. A model farm has recently been opened practice, 
near Chittagong town. Loans are rarely taken, but after the 
cyclone of 1897 1-2 lakhs was advanced for the restoration of 
the embankments which had been breached by the storm-wave. 

The breeds of cattle are poor ; the most valuable are buffaloes, Cauls, 
which find abundant grazing in the forests and on the river 
flats. Pasture abounds in most parts, but in the highly culti- 
vated central valleys it is scarce so long as the rice crop is on 
the ground. 

The early spring rice crop is generally irrigated by damming Irrigatioii. 
a hill stream. Rice seedling-beds are watered from tanks and 
ditches; and sugar-cane, chillies, the /dm creeper, and vegetable 
crops are irrigated in the same way. 

Deep-sea fishing is practised in the Bay, the catch being Fliheriei. 
dried on shore and sold in large quantities. Every river, tank, 
and ditch swarms with fish, which are caught in every variety 
of net and trap, and form an important item i.i the diet of the 
people. At Cox’s Bfizar excellent pomfret, soles, and oysters 
are to be had. 

Nearly one-third of the District is covered by forests^ and Foisstt. 
an area of 286 square miles has been ^reserved.’ The most 
valuable trees are the fun {Cedrtia Toona)^ iufjan {pi/kra- 
earpus iurHnaius)^ jdrul (La^gerstroemia Flos R^mae\ sujgiuwar 
{Mesma /€ma\ gamhdr {Gmetina ardoroa) and chdpids (Atio* 
sarfus Chaplashd). Canes and bamboos grow luxuriantly 
everywhere and are the most valuable produce of the fimst% 
and a quantity of firewood is cut on the islands in the delta of 
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the Mftttmuhari, In 1903-4 the receipts of the Forest depart- 
ment amounted to Rs. 15,000. 

Arts and Tea is the only important manufiicture; the out-turn in 

mwttliM;- 1,370,000 lb. Coarse cloth is woven in Pahirtali, 

and the Magh women of Cox^s B 2 z 9 r make sHk and cotton 
lungLs or kilts ; but both industries are decaying. Bamboo 
mats and baskets and fishing-nets are manufactured for local 
use, and fine mats are woven of a reed known as atalpaH 
(Phrymum dkhotomunC) and are to some extent exported. 
Chittagong was formerly famous for its ship-buildii^, but the 
industry is moribund ; only three vessels were built in 1901-s 
and none since that year. There is a rice mill at Chittagong. 

Commeroe. The trade of the port is dealt with in the article on 
Chittagong Town. The chief exports are jute (sent from 
Nftrftyanganj), rice husked and unhusked (mainly from Noft- 
khftli and Tippera), and tea (from Assam). Cotton is also 
brought down from the Hill Tracts and exported. The im- 
ports, in addition to the items which are re-exported, are 
piece-goods, metals, sugar, salt, and oil. The chief centres of 
trade in the interior are f^x’s Bazftr, Teknaaf, Mahftjan’s Hat 
on the borders of Noikhali, and Nasir’s Hat on the Halda 
river. 

Ksilwayt The Assam-Bengal Railway, which was opened for passenger 

and road*, 189S, traverses the District for nearly 50 miles before 

it crosses the Fenny and passes into Noakhali. The branch 
line from Laksham westwards to Chandpur establishes com- 
munication with Calcutta, by means of the India General Steam 
Navigation Company’s steamers to Goalundo and the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, the journey occupying 24 hours. Ex- 
cluding 345 miles of village tracks, there are 533 miles of roads 
maintained by the District board ; but, with the exception of 
only 3 miles, the roads are all unmetalled, and very imperfectly 
bridged. The Dacca trunk road is maintained by the District 
board, and is bridged as far as the Fenny river (45 miles), 
which is crossed by a ferry. The Rfimgarh road runs north- 
east to the border of the District, the Hill Tracts road 
branching east from it at Hfithazari. The Arakan road runs 
due south to Akyab ; the Rftmu road leaves it at the 58th mile 
and connects with Ukhift Ghkt on the Naaf estuary, and 
another branch runs to Cox’s Bazfir. The Chandpur road 
is more or less parallel to, and west of, the Arakan road, which 
it joins at the 38th mile; and the Jaldi road, which is still 
unfinished, is Intouled to connect Chandpur with the Arakan 
Toad. 
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South of the Karnaphuli the tiaflk is carried almoat entirely Water 
by water, the main rivers being connected by north and south 
cross-channels, which are partly artificial arid are maintained 
by the District board. By these waterways inland communica- 
tion can be had at all seasons from Chittagong southwards to 
Cox’s DSzar. The commonest bemt is the saranga^ a covered 
dug-out sometimes enlarged by sideplanks, carrying Up to 
4 tons burden ; the haldm carries up to 10 tons, and the gadu 
as much as as tons. Chittagong is connected with Calcutta 
and Rangoon by coasting steamers of the British Indian and 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Companies^ lines. Two steamers 
ply to Cox’s Bdzar, and one steamer runs weekly to Ringftmftti 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two Diitrict 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Chittagong and Cox’s 
Bazar. The District Magistrate is assisted by 13 stipendiaries, staiT. 
of whom 5 are employed as khds tahsSlldars. Cox’s BilzSr 
subdivision is in charge of a European Deputy-Magistrate. 

The District staff also includes an Inspector of schools, a 
Deputy-Conservator of forests, and an Executive Engineer. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted in the disposal 
of civil work by two Subordinate Judges and sixteen 
sifs. The criminal courts include those of the Sessions Judge, 
the District Magistrate, and his assistants. The chief crimes 
are arson, forgery, perjury, fabrication of documents, and 
personation. 

The revenue history of Chittagong, which is long and com- Land 
plicated, has been fully dealt with in the Settlement Report 
'published in 1900 ; all that can be attempted here is to furnish 
an outline of the present position and to explain as briefly as 
possible how it arose. The District as a whole has never 
been permanently settled. The British occupation was almost 
immediately followed by the rough survey of 1764, the only 
one of its kind made at that time in Bengal, and this embraced 
all the land then occupied. The total area measured was 
609 square miles, of which 575 square miles were include in 
various estates, and 34 square miles belonged to the Jaynagar 
grant When the Decennial Settlement was made in 1790, the 
measurement papers of 1764 were used as the basis of the 
assessment, and consequently nothing was permanently settled 
except the area of 575 square miles referred to above. Accord- 
ing to the recent survey of 1898, these permanently settled 
estates comprise an area of 7x3 square miles, or two-sevenths 
of the District, the difference of 138 square miles being due 

■.»£. D d 
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mainly to nnder-measurement in 1764. The remaining five- 
sevenths are styled in local parlance nadMd, or ^newly reclaimed 
land.’ Of the permanently settled area of 575 square miles 
measured in 1764, about 417 square miles were included in 
revenueiwying estates, being assessed at 4-95 lakhs, and 158 
square miles in revenue-fk^ee estates. Many of the latter were 
resumed and assessed to revenue in 1848, and the revenue-free 
area is now only 89 square miles, while the permanently settled 
revenue-pajring estates measure 634 square miles and pay a 
revenue of 5*30 lakhs. The Jaynagar grant was conferred in 
1763 subject to periodical remeasurement and reassessment; 
it escheated in 1796, because the proprietor set up an un- 
founded claim under a forged grant In xSi5 the Court of 
Sadr Dfwani Addlat held that the escheat was illegal, and 
ordered restitution, which was eventually made in 1848. The 
term of lease expired in X902. and the revenue was then raised 
fix>m Rs. 9.000 to Rs. X3.000 for an area of 38 square miles. 
The proprietors refused to accept the settlement and the 
estate was taken under Government management; it was 
subsequently restored to them at the increased revenue, pend- 
ing the decision of their claim that it is a permanently settled 
estate. An area of 751 square miles has now been accounted 
for ; an additional area of 447 square miles was given out in 
1848 under temporary leases. Part of this had been usurped 
by the proprietor of the Jaynagar grant under his forged grant 
prior to 1796 ; this was settled in 1848 direct with the persons 
in possession, who were styled tahikddrs. In the same year 
other stale lands, which had been encroached upon by the 
proprietors of permanently settled estates and their tenants, 
were separated fiom the estates claiming them, and settled 
srith the occupants for terms of either twenty-five or fifty years, 
and lands which had been reclaimed by squatters were similarly 
dealt with. The aggregate assessment on these two classes of 
estates was 2 lakhs. When the shorter leases fell in, the taluks 
concerned were resettled at enhanced rentals up to 1898, by 
which date the longer terms had also expired, and a general 
resettlement was effected on the Imsis of a regular survey and 
scimitific assessment which had been carried out during the 
previous six yesus. At the same time, all new reclamations 
were settled with the occupants. Excluding Jaynagar. the 
total area thus brought under settlement in 1898 was 5x5 
square inilea» which was assessed until 1925 at 6 lakhs. 
About 65 square mSes have be» sold under the Waste Lands 
niles for tea cnlttvationi and s square miles have been acquired 
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by the Aastm-Bengal Railway ; the area not included in any of 
these categories is sdll at the disposal of the state. 

It must not be supposed from diis brief summary that each 
tA the classes of estates is homogeneous or is clearly defined 
from the others. On the contrary, the fields of permanently 
settled estates and of UUmks held under temporary leases are 
interlaced on the ground like squares on a chess-board, and 
the correct classification of each field according to the parti- 
cular estate to which it belongs is a task of enormous difficulty. 
The temporarily settled estates number no less than 80,000 ; 
34,500 are taluks^ and the occupants have a right to resettle- 
ment in 1935 at such rents as Government may then fix \ 500 
are ijaras or farms, which carry no such right ; and 45,000 are 
ryoH holdings pure and simple. All these temporary holdings 
are grouped with reference to locality into five Government 
estates, each of which is managed by an officer styled a khd% 
tahalddr\ their head-quarters are at Chittagong, Cox*s Bizir, 
Sfitkania, Patii, and RaojSn, and their principal duty is the 
collection of the rents. The permanently settled estates num- 
ber 28,636. 

The total land revenue demand is equivalent to 35 per cent, 
of the gross rental of the District, and the incidence on each 
cultivated acre is Rs. 1-13-7, as compared with only R. 0-13-2 
in Noftkhfili and R. 0-14-9 in Tippera. Rents are very high, 
partly because the land is fertile and the pressure of population 
on the cultivated area is great, and partly because of the large 
remittances made to the District by persons employed else- 
where. The average rates per acre vary for the different classes 
of tenants: ryots holding at fixed rales pay Rs. 4-4 per acre; 
settled ryots, Rs. 5-11-2; occupancy ryots, Rs. 4-10-6; non- 
occupancy ryots. Rs. 4-8-3 ; and undcr-ryots, Rs. 6-8-6. 

The following tabic shows the collections of lattd revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees: — 



1^1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 


Land leveniie . • 

Total fcvenne . 

8/>a 

* 4 . 7 * 

945 

11, la 
ao,3a 

11,70 

ai,8a 


Outside the two municipalities of Chittagomo and Cox’s Local sad 
Bazar, local aflairs are managed by a District board, which 
expends about 2 lakhs annually, mainly derived from the road 
cess rates and a contribution from Provincial revenues. In 
1903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 1,96,000^ of which 
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Rs. 77,000 wis derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. i,83,ooo» including Rs. 85,000 on public works and 
Rs. 40,000 on education. 

There are lighthouses at Kutubdift and Norman’s Point. 
The Government embankment at Kutubdift, which was de- 
strogred by the storm-wave of 1897, has been repaired; and 
a Government dike protects part of the coast-line. 

The District contains 13 /Adnas or police stations and 
zo outposts. The force under the District Superintendent 
numbers 3 inspectors, 36 sub-inspectors, 36 head constables, 
and 4x6 constables, in addition to a rural police of 215 
iaffaiars and 2,446 chauhdars. The District jail at Chitta- 
gong town has accommodation for 203 prisoners, and a sub- 
sidiary jail at Cox’s Bftzftr for 20. 

In respect of education the District is very progressive. In 
X90X, 5*8 per cent, of the population (xx -7 males and 0*5 
females) could read and write. The total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 46,184 in X892-3 to 57,205 
in X900-X ; and 57,844 boys and 7,723 girls were at school in 
x903->4, being respectively 6o-x and 7*2 per cent, of those of 
school-going age. The percentage for boys was the highest 
in Bengal, and that for girls higher than elsevrhere outside 
Calcutta. The total numlxer of educational institutions, public 
and private, in 1903-4 was 1,987 : namely, one Arts college, 
59 secondary schools, 1,138 primary schools, and 789 special 
spools. The expenditure on education was x>9 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 40,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 39,000 
from District funds, Rs. 1,500 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 90,000 from fees. The principal educational institution 
is the Arts college in Chittagong town. 

In ipojithe District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 
3 had accommodation for' 60 in-patients. In all, 137,000 
out-patients and 800 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 4,000 operatioas were perf<»med. The expenditure was 
Rs.. 29,000, of which Rs. 10,000 was contributed by Govern- 
ment, Rs. 15,000 was derived from Local and Rs. 3,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas; 
but 62,000 persons, or 47 per x,ooo of the population, were 
vaccinated in 1903-4, compared with a mtio of 34 per 1,000 
for Bengal. 

[Sir W« W« Hunteft SiaMkal Aaoum/ of Btngal, voL vi 
(1876); Sir H. J. S. Cotton, Revemte History ofCUttagong 
(Calcutta, 1880); Geddes, Report on Ckittagong Tenures 
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(Calcutta, 1868); SekctioHS Jrom tAe Iteewds «f the Gmem- 
metft ef Bengal OH the SeUtememt ^NoHad La$$ds in Chettagong 
(Calcutta, 1877-1900), 6 vola.; C. G. H. AUeo, SetUement 
Report (Calcutta, 1900) ; L. S. S. O'Malley, Distria GaaeUeer 
(Calcutta, 1908).] 

Chittagong Sobdlviaton. — Head^uarten subdivision of 
Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal wd Assam, lying between 
21* 51' and aa® 59' N. and 91* 30' and 9a* 13' E., with an 
area of 1,596 square miles. The subdivision consists of a long 
strip of land between the sea and the hills, divided in the 
centre by the Sitakund hills, and bordered on the luwth and 
south by the rariges of Hill Uppera and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. The population in 1901 was 1,153,081, compared 
with i,ioa,i6i in 1891. It contains one town, Chittaoonc 
(population, 3a,r4o), the bead-quarters; and r.aiy villages. 
The density is 733 persons per square mile, compared with 
333 in Cox’s Bazar and 543 for the whole District. The only 
important place besides Chittagong town is SiTAKUMn. 

Cox's BftzAr Subdivision. — Subdivision of Chittagong 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between so® 35' and 
31 ® 56' N. and 91® 49' and 93® 33' E., with an area of 896 
square miles. The subdivision comprises a long narrow strip 
of coast valleys and low ranges of hills, and the islands of 
Maiskhal and KutubdUL The population in 1901 was 300,169, 
compared with 188,006 in 1891.' The subdivision is sparsely 
inhabited, the density being only 323 posons per square mile, 
against 543 for the whole District. It contains one town, Cox’s 
Bazar (population, 3,845), the head-quarters ; and 333 villages. 
Almost the whole subdivision is included in a Government 
estate. The only noteworthy place is Shahpuri Island, the 
scene of the outbreak of 1833 which led to the commencement 
of the first Burmese War. 

Chittagong Town.— Head-quarters of the Division and 
District of the same name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 33® ai' N. and 91® 50' E., on the right bank of the 
Kamaphuli river, is miles firom its mouth. The population 
in 1901 was 33,140^ of whom 13,513 were Muhammadans, 
7,309 Hindus, 873 Christians, and 423 Buddhists. The his- 
tory of the town has been narrated in the article on Chitta- 
gong District. It was constituted a municipality in 1864. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-3 averaged 
Rs. 58,000^ and the expenditure Rs. 51,000. In 1903-^ the 
income was Rs. 69,000, including Rs. 30,000 derived from 
a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 13,000 from a conservancy 
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rate, Rs. 4,000 from a tax on vehicles, and Rs. 4,000 from 
tolls, while Rs. 7,000 was received as fees from ^ucaticnal 
institutions. The incidence of taxation was Rs. x-i5~5 per 
head of the population. In the same year the expenditure 
was Rs. 55,000, the chief items being Rs. x,ooo spent on 
lighting, Rs. 15,000 on conservancy, Rs. 9,000 on medical 
relief^ Rs. 6,000 on roads, and Rs. 8,000 on education. Water 
is supplied through pipes from a reserved tank to Bakshir Hat, 
the commercial quarter. 

Chittagong was already an important place of trade in the 
sixteenth century, when the Portuguese merchants gave it the 
name of Porto Grando ; and it is still the principal port in 
the Province. The construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has made it the natural outlet for the trade of Assam and part 
of Eastern Bengal. The chief business is the export of jute, 
which is baled at Nirftyanganj and eitb^ shipped thence by 
steamer to Chftndpur and railed to Chittagong or dispatched 
direct in brigs to that port Piece-goods, salt, and kerosene 
oil are imported, and rice, teai, and hides are the principal 
exports. The total value of the exports in 1903-4 was 316-7 
lakhs, including jute (zo9-2 lakhs), tea (102*4 lakhs), and rice 
(23*6 lakhs). The value of the imports in the same year was 
76*1 lakhs, including salt (2*3 lakhs), and machinery and 
railway plant (7-2 lakhs). A steamer jetty has been built, 
and a second is under construction. The town contains 
numerous public buildings, including the church, a fine range 
of Government offices, the general hospital, and railway offices. 
The jail has accommodation for 203 prisoners. The Chitta- 
gong College teaches up to the F.A. standard of the Calcutta 
University, and in 1901 had 428 pupils on the rolls. There 
is also an important madrasa for Muhammadan students. 
Chittagong is the terminus of the Assam-Bengal Railway, and 
extensive workshops are situated at Pahgrtali, a suburb of the 
town. It is also the head-quarters of the Commissioner of 
the Division, of the Assam-Bengal Railway Volunteer Rifles, 
who number 276, and of a detachment of the Eastern Bengal 
Volunteer Rifles, including a mounted section. 

Cox^s B ftg flr Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in sz^ 27^ N. and 92" 59^ E. Population 
(Z90Z), 3,845. The town is named after Lieutenant Cox, who 
in Z799 was appointed to supervise the Arakanese fugitives 
then seekiz^ s^ter in British territory after the conquest of 
Azakaa by the Burmans; two-thirds of the population are 
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descendants of these refugees. Cox’s BftzSr was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
X9UX-2 averaged R$. 5,000, and the expenditure Rs. 4fOOo. In 
X903-4 the income was Rs. 5,300, mainly derived from a tax 
on persons (or property tax) and from tolls ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 5,000. The Arakanese weave silk /wAgfr or kilts, 
but the town is decadent, and the industry is languishing. The 
town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accom- 
modation for 20 prisoners. 

Shfthpoxi. — Island in the Naaf estuary in the Cox’s BAzSr 
subdivision of Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 20^ 38' N. and 92^ 19' E., on the border of Arakan. 

In 1823 the Burmans claimed possession of the island, and 
overpowered a British guard stationed upon it, but they were 
afterwards driven out. A second attempt led to the com- 
mencement of the first Burmese War. 

Sitftkund. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal ^nd Assam, situated in 
22® 38’ N. and 91® 39' E., 24 miles north of Chittagong town. 
Population (1901), 1,329. It gives its name to a range of hills 
running north from Chittagong town, which reaches its highest 
elevation (1,155 feet) at Sitakund. In the vicinity are the 
famous temples of SambhunSth, Chandranftth, Labanakhya, 
and Barabakund, which are picturesquely situated on hill-tops 
or in romantic glens, and are visited by pilgrims from all parts 
of Bengal. The largest gathering takes place at the Siva 
Chaturdasi festival, when some 20,000 pilgrims assemble. The 
Pori Lodging-House Act is in force, and a good supply of 
drinking-water is provided. A feature of the locality is the 
inflammable gas which issues from crevices in the rocks. 

There are some Buddhist remains which are held sacred by 
the hillmen. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. — A frontier District in the Chitta- Bonn- 
gong Division of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
21® I x^ and 23® 47^ N. and 91® 4x' and 92® 42^ E., with an area •£[ hill ’ 
of 5 ,x 38 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
State of Hill Tippera ; on the west by Chittagong District ; on 
the south by Arakan ; and on the east by the Northern Arakan 
District of Burma and the Lushai HiUs District of Assam. 

Between the plains of Bengal and those of Upper Burma 
stretches a hilly tract of primaeval forest, bounded on the north 
by the State of Hill Tippera and by Amam, and on the sooth 
by the Burmese province of Arakan. A socoession of hill 
ranges runs from north-west to south-west, determining the 
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geogn4>hical and ethnical division dL the vdiole countiy into 
three oblong atiqia, of which the most westerly is known as 
the Cbittagoiig Hill Tracts; tbe'central strip constitutes the 
Lusmai Hills, and the eastern the Chin Hills, which form 
part of Upper Banna. 

The general aspect of die District is a tangled mass of hill, 
ravine; and cliff, covered Iqr dense tree; bush, and creeper 
jungle. The mountains are steep, and can only he ascended 
slowly and painfully along narrow zigzag paths through the 
jungle. The highest hills are KeokrSdang {4,034 feet) on 
the watershed of the Rankhiang river, and Pyramid hill 
(3,017 feet). 

The principal rivers are the Fenny, Karnaphuli, Sangu, 
and Mataiiuhari. The Karnaphuli and Fenny flow trans- 
versely across the main lines 6f the hills and have no regular 
valleys ; but the reverse is the case with the Sangu and Mata* 
muhari rivers, which run parallel to the ranges, until they 
debouch in the plains, and also with the two main tributaries 
of the Karnaphuli, the Kasalang and Chingp, which do the 
same. These rivers are of great depth during the rains \ but 
the rapidity and violence of their currents and their sharp turns 
and whirling eddies render them unnavigable by large craft 
within the limits of the District, and present considerable 
dangers to small boats. In addition to these rivers, there is 
a network of hill streams, on which canoes alone are able to 
ply, and these only in parts. A mountain lake of great beauty 
is situated on the east of the RAmakrl Tang hill ; it is about 
a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad, and is well stocked 
with flsh. 

Geology. The District has not been geologically explored, but so fiur 
as is known the rocks belong to the Upper Tertiary period. 

Botany. The hills are covered with Laurineae, Dipttrocarpeae^ Tern- 
siroemiaceae^ Eupharbiaaae^ midi Leguminasae. A list of the 
principal trees will be found in the section on Forests. There 
are many kinds of bamboos, including Bambusa Tulda^ vulgaris^ 
arundinaeea^ and aurkul^ia^ as well as Melocanna bambusoides^ 
Tdnasiaefyum DuUooa^ and others. Canes of various species^ 
kurujpat {Lioiala peUaia)^ and a thatching-grass known as san 
(Imperata arumdinaeea) are common products. Orchids and 
ferns grow everywhere in great variety and profusion. 

Fauna. The forests afford an asylum to numerous wild animals, 
including elephants^ tigers, leopards, both ordinary and clouded 
{FeUs mimlQsa)^ rliinocefo^ bison, three kinds of bear— the 
Himili^an biad bear {Ursus the sloth bear {Melnr- 
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j 9 fs ursinus)t and the Malayan bear ; and three kinds of deer— 
the sambar^ Mtal^ and barking-deer. The rivers swarm with 
fishy and excellent mahseer fishing is to be had in their upper 
reaches. 

The climate is cooly but the valleys are unhealthy in Sep^ CUmaie 
tember. The rainfall is very heavy, av^aging 94 inches for 
the whole I>istrict l>eoember and January are the only dry 
months; 19 inches fall between February and May, and an 
average of iS inches monthly from June to August, while there 
are 11} inches in September, 6| inches in October, and nearly 
a inches in November. 

history of the Chittagong Hill Tracts is a record of History, 
constantly lecurring raids on the part of the eastern hill tribes, 
and of the operations undertaken to repress them, of which 
a full narrative a^ill be found in the article on the Lusha 1 
Hills. It will stiffice to say here that the earliest mention of 
these raids is to be found in a letter from the Chief of Chitta- 
gong to Warren Hastings, the Governor-General, dated April 10, 

T777, complaining of the violence and aggressions of a moun 
taincer named R 9 niu Khfin, the leader of a band of Kfikis or 
Lushais ; and that they continued without any long intermission 
down to 1891, when the Lushai Hills were annexed to British 
tenitory. 

The recorded population increased from 69,607 in 1872 The 
to 101,597 in 1881, 107,286 in 1891, and 124,762 in 190X. 

I'hc Census of 1873 was, however, very imperfect, and the 
actual growth of population has probably not exceeded what 
might be expected in a sparsely inhabited but fairly healthy 
tract There is a large amount of insanity, and the proportion 
of persons mentally afflicted amounts to 1*3 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Statistics of the Census of 190Z are shown in the following 
table. There are no rq;ular subdivisions, and the separate 
areas represent the circles or jurisdictions of the three chiefs, 
whose functions are described below under Administration : — 
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There are no townsi and exi of the villages have a popo 1 a« 
tion of less than 500, while that of only one exceeds a^oco. 
The head-quarters of the District are at Rangamatl If the 
area of i»385 square miles of uninhabited forest Reserves be 
deducted, the density is 33 persons per square mile. There is 
a little immigration from Chittagong, and a few persons have 
emigiated to Hill Tippera. The proportion of females to 
every xoo males is only 90 in the District-bom, and 83 in the 
total population. Buddhists numbered 83,000, Hindus 36,000, 
and Musalmftns 5,000. The Chakmito speak a corrupted Ben- 
gali ; the Maghs, Arakanese, a dialect of Burmese ; and the 
Tipperas a language of their own which is akin to KachSrf. 
Cawesand The most impcwtant tribes are the ChakmSs, who number 

timT* Maghs, 35,000 ; and the Tipperas, 33,000 : be* 

tween them they account for nine-tenths of the population. 
The ChakmSs are a Mongoloid race, probably of Arakanese 
origin, though they have intermarried largely with Bengalis. 
They are divided into three sub-tribes — Chakmil, Doingnak, 
and Tungjainya. The Doingnaks broke away from the msdn 
tribe a century ago and fled to Arakan ; of late years some 
have returned to the Cox’s Bflzftr subdivision of Chittagong 
District The Tungjainyas immigrated from Arakan as late as 
x8x8, and spoke Arakanese until recently. Child-marriage is 
unknown, and divorce and remarriage of widows are permitted. 
The Chakmfts occupy the central and northern portions, or 
rather less than half of the District ; they bum their dead and 
ofler invocations to spirits. The Maghs, as the Bengalis call 
the natives of Arakan, are found chiefly in the southern circle,, 
under the sway of the Bomong chief ; they are, for the most 
part, ^he descendants of Arakanese who fled hither when their 
own country was overrun by the Burmans in 1784. They are 
divided into three sections. The JhQmia, or cultivators of 
jhum^ a term which will be described later, regard themselves 
as the aborigines of the Hill Tracts, as contrasted with the 
Roang or Arakan Maghs, while the Barua or R&jl>ansi Ma|^ 
have intermarried with^Bengalis. It is the last-named group 
from which the well-known Magh cooks are recruited. The 
Tipperas, who are found chiefly in the MoQg circle, are de- 
scribed in the article on the Hill Tipprra State, which is 
their home. 'Fhe Chakmfls and Maghs are Buddhists, while 
the Tipperas are Hindus. Mo less than 66,000 persons with 
43,000 dependents ate engaged in nomadic agriculture, and 
xo,oeo are cultivators. 

Tbm were only 353 Christians in 1901, of whom 348 were 
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nattves; tfw Baptist liissioaaty Society has a oentre at lUbagft* ChristUe 
iii|ti> bnt dw munber of converts is very small adMioiM. 

The District conasts largely of hOh, which ate nnsuitsble Gvnarmi 
for plough cultivation, and the slopes cannot be teiiaoed, as {*|^**„ 
th^ are in the Him^yas, for want of stones for revetment, ditioo*. 
A great part <A the total area is thus unsuitable for plough 
cultivation, and the only feasible mediod of tillage is that 
known as jASm, idiidi is practised under diffident names all 
over Iiulia wherever the conditions are similar. In the mondts 
of January and Februaiy a convenient piece itf forest land is 
sdected; the bamboos are deared and ^ smaller trees felled, 
but large trees are rmly denuded of their lower brandies ; the 
cut jungle is then allowed to dry in the sun, and in April it is 
fired. If it lias thoroughly dried and no rain has fallen since 
the JJUim was cut, this firing reduces all but the largest trees to 
ashes^ and bums the soil to the depth of an inch or twa The 
ground is then deared of charred logs and ddbris ; and as soon 
as heavy rain falls and saturates the ground, the jASm is planted 
with mixed seeds of cotton, rice^ mdons^ cucumber, pumfddns, 
yams, and maize. The method of sowing is very primitive : 
the seeds are mixed in a basket, and the sower midies a small 
hole in the ground with a dao or chopper and drt^ in the. 
mixed seeds. The maize ripens about the middle of July ; the 
mdons, vegetables, and grain are harvested in Septembm, and 
the cotton in October and November. Tbif method of culti* 
vation entails great labour and incessant care; the young plants 
have to be constantly weeded and guarded against the depreda- 
tions of wild hog, deer, monkeys, and jaurrots. Moreover, the 
system is a very wasteful one, as the same fAum cannot be 
cultivated two years in succession, and the land takes firom 
seven to ten years to recover. The ouMum is very uncertain, 
but from a successful JAum the returns are very laige — as much 
as three or four hundred-fold being occasioiuiliy obtained. 

Efforts are being made, with a fair meawe of success^ to 
induce the people to abandon jlmming in favour iA plough 
cultivation, for which there is still plen^ of suitable land lying 
waste in the vallqrs along the course of some of the huger 
rivers. 

Rice is the staide ert^ ; cotton is abp ^wn for ; Principal 

sesamum is important, and a little tea is cdllrated. No agri- 
cultural statistics an available. Persisto^ efforts have bm 
made by Government to encoumge the hilbhen to settle down 
to ploogb cnhivation, iriierever this is priafable; and that 
some success has ben attained is drown I 7 tiie fiirt that die 
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rental of such lands has increased during the last she years 
from Rs. xo»ooo to Rs. 16,000. The area under the plough 
now extends to nearly 14,500 acres ; three^piarters of it grow 
rice and one-fifth mustard. The growth of cotton and A/ is 
also on the increase. 

In addition to the ^undassed’ forests^ the area of which 
amounts to 3,753 square miles, * reserved’ forests cover 1,385 
square miles, or more than a quarter of the District They 
are divided into five Reserves: luunely, the KBsfilang (763 
square miles), Rankhiaiig (2x5 square miles), SitSpahSr (zr 
square miles), Mfitflmuhari (951 square miles), and Sangu 
(145 square miles). The forests contain valuable timber and 
bamboos ; the most useful trees are the jdmi {Lagmtra^tma 
Flo$ Ilegituu\ tun {Cedrtla Thona), gdmhar {GmeHna arbarea\ 
ihaplds {Ariocatfus Ckaplasha)^ and gurjan (Dipterocarpus 
iurNnaius). In 1903-4 the receipts of the Forest department 
amounted to Rs. 88,ooo. 

Cotton doth is woven by the hill-women for home con- 
sumption. Dug-outs are made and exported in considerable 
numbers to Chittagong and NoSkhali, where they are shaped 
into Morungas^ or built up into halam boats. The timber 
generally selected is €kapla$ or gamkdr. The dimensions of 
these dug-outs vary from a small canoe, 18 feet long and 
feet broad, to big sarangasy 60 feet by 8 ; and their price 
ranges from Rs. 10 to Rs. 700. Tea is manufactured on one 
estate^ which yielded an out-turn of 19,000 lb. in 1903. Daos 
and axe-heads are made in the winter by immigrant black- 
smiths from Monghyr and elsewhere. 

Cotton is the prindpal article of export; 69,000 maunds 
were exported in 1903-4. Rice, sesaroum seed, and a little 
mustard seed and tobacco form the remaining staples. There 
is a small import of piece-goods, rice, salt, tobacco, and dried 
fish. The trade b principally in the hands of Bengalis, and is 
carried on by water with Chittagong. The chief centres are 
at BaMDARBAN, CbindraghonS, Rankhiang, Ranoamati, Suba- 
loDg, Baexal, Mahfticharf, and Ajodbyft. 

The rivers ate the principal means of communication, but 
the interior is being gt^ually opened up by roads. The Dis- 
trict contains a3ei^es of unm^led roads, but these are only 
bfidie-paths and^ passable for carts. The most impor- 
^t connect Riugliiilti with Chittagong and with DemSgiri in 
the Liith|i Hil^;i^e fbnner is bridged throughout, but the 
latter is a only. Bridged bridle-paths are 

under oonstnietibti ftom feangiinfiti to Mahfildiar^ from Kin- 
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jarbon to Poftng’s Hit, and from Bindarbui to Oiuidmi^io^ 

A Government steamer plies weekly on the Kamaphnli river 
from C 3 )ittiigong to Rbigkmiti, a distance of 65 mileSi A 
tramway has been constructed at Barkal to enable limvdiers 
to avoid the rapids in the Kamaphuli. 

The Hill Tracu formed part of Chittagong District until Aimiait- 
z86o, when they were separated from Chittagong and placed 
under an officer called the Hill Superintendent Seven years 
later his functions were enlarged, and he was styled the 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Hill Tkacts. In X89Z, after the 
annexation of the Lushai HillSi the tract lost much of its 
importance, and was reduced to the status of a subdivision in 
charge of an Ass^ant Commissioner immediately subordinate 
to the Divisional Commissioner. In 1900 it was again formed 
into a District by Regulation I that year, and the old 
designation of Superintendent was restored to the officer in 
charge. The boundaries were revised, and a strip on the 
east, including Demflgiri with a population of about 1,500, 
was transferred to the Lushai hills. The District was at the 
same time divided into the ChakmS, Mong, and Bomong 
circles, each of which was placM under the jurisdiction of its 
own chief, who was made responsible for the collection of the 
revenue and for regulating the internal affairs of his villages. 

The Chakma circle occupies the centre and north kA the 
District, the Bomong circle is in the south, and the Mong 
circle in the north-west A headman is in charge of each 
Village; he collects the revenue and receives a commission ' 
on his cpllections. The migration of ryots from one circle to 
another is discouraged as much as {lossible. 

The ordinary codes of civil and criminal procedure are Civil tod 
quite unsuited to the requirements of the primitive inhabitJits 
of this remote tract, and the administration of justice is carried 
on in accordance with a few simple rules framed under 
R^ulation I of 1900. Petty cases are dealt with by the 
village headman and the three chiefs, subject to^the general 
control and supervision of the Superintendent and bis two 
assistants, who hear appeals from their orders and themsdves 
try all important cases and suits. The Commissioner of the 
Division ewdses the powers of a Sessions Judge and also of 
a High in the case of sentences of death, which 

require the confinhiition of the Local Government 

In former times die only revenue obtained fixMn the DisIricC Revtaas. 
oooriste d of a capitation oiJMm tax, which in 1846-7 yidded 
Ri. ii,8oa Since 1867^ lueodue has also been derived from 
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the foieMs end from the leese of thatching-gtats {dots, end 
penoos cultivating with the plough have been assessed on the 
aica of their holdings in lieu of the <dd capitation tax ; ihe 
only stamp revenue^ however, is that obtained from tite sale of 
pottage stamps, and no income^ax is realized. 

The capitation tax is now realized at the rate of Rs. 4 
per fitmily, vdiich Rs. 2 goes to the chief and R. z to the 
headman, and only R. 1 is taken by the Government. The 
Government demand, however, is fixed for a term of years and 
is paid by the chief irrespective of the actual collections, which 
vary from year to year. The total rer'enue in Z903-4 was 
Rs. x,a8,ooo : nmnely, Ra 87,000 from finests, Rs. 22,000 
from land, Rs. 9,000 from thatcliing-grass, Rs. 8,000 from the 
capitation tax, and Rs. 2,000 from stamps. 
i4uid Land revenue u assessed only on land cultivated with the 
Kvenve. plough. In order to encourage the people to take to this 
form of cultivation, all new holdings are granted free for three 
years ; the revenue is then fixed by the Superintendent, and 
may not be enhanced fw ten years. The average rate of 
assessmoit is Rs. 1-8 per acre. The diief receives two annas 
and tile headman three annas of every rupee of rental realized 
for plough cultivation, with the object of enfisting their co- 
operation in encouraging it 

folke The police force is under the direct control of the Superin- 
tendent It consists of one inspector, 7 sub-inspectors, 17 
head constables, and 113 constables, including a reserve of 
3 q|b-inspectois, 10 head constables, and 59 constables. 
There are in all 8 police stations. Prior to the annexation 
the Lushai Hills, a much stronger body of police was main- 
tained as a protection agunst nuds ; its strength in 1872 was 
656. The present police are armed with Martini-HcTuy rifles. 
There is a lock-up at Ringimati, in which persons sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment are confined ; other prisoners 
are sent to the jail at Chittagong town. 

Male education is further advanced than might have been 
expected in such a remote tract, and the Census of ipot 
showed that 4-5 per cent of the pc^iulatkm (7'|i males and 
0*3 fiemales) coidd read and write. The mimber of pnpiis 
hi the acfaoois incteased from 721 in 1892-3 to 2,195 
1900-1; and 1,574 boys and 115 girb were it ad)ool in 
bring selectively 15-3 and 1*3 par cent of these 
M sdiibl-foiiil TIk number of edacatkmil hHtitntions, 

ynbiic and priw i ^ hi tiiat year wna in: Muibfy, 8 secondny, 
•z frimmy, wd ey epedal s c heois. The etpeadhore on 
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education was Rs. ao^oco, of which Rs. 16,000 came from 
Provincial funds and Rs. 700 from fees. 

The Hill Tracts contain two small police hospitals, one at Medical. 
RSng&mftti and the other at Bftndarban. Two charitable out- 
door dispensaries were opened in 1902 at Mftnikchert and 
MahSlchart, and a third in 1904 at Rdngftm&ti. In 1903 
the cases of 6,000 out-patients were, treated, and 122 opera- 
tions were performed ; the cost of maintenance, amounting to 
Rs. 2,000, was met by Government. 

Vaccination has been compulsory since 1893. Tlie great Vaccina- 
distances and bad communications are obstacles to progress ; 
but 6,700 persons, or 54 per 1,000 of the inhabitants, were 
successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Capt. T. H. Lewin, Hill Tracts of Chittagong and Dwellers 
(Calcutta, 1869), and The Fly on the Wheel (1885); 

Emil Riebeck, Chittagong Hill Tracts^ translated by A. H. 

Keane (1885).] 

Chakmft. — One of the three circles into which the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, are divided for 
administrative purposes. It occupies the centre and north of 
the District, lying between 22? 7' and 23® 13' N. rnd 91® 43' 
and 92® 36/ £., with an area of 2,421 square miles. It is a 
land of hills and valleys, bounded on the south by the Bomong 
circle, on the north-west by the Mong circle, on the north 
and cast by forest Reserves, and on the west by the District 
boundary. Population (1901), 48,789, having increased by 
7*1 per cent, since 1891. The people mostly belong to a tribe 
known as Chakmfts (see Chittagong Hill Tracts), and the 
circle is administered by the Chakml Raja. There are 94 
villages, one of which, Rangamati, is the residence of the 
•chief and the head-quarters of the District. The present chief 
is Raja Bhuban Mohan Rai. 

Mong. — ^One of the three circles into which the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, '*^re divided for 
administrative purposes. It occupies the north-west comer 
of the District, lying between 22® 45' and 23® 47' N. and 
91® 41' and 92® 7' E., with an area of 653 .square miles. The 
greater part of the country consists of hills and ravines covered 
with dense tree jungle. The population in 190Z was 31,898, 
compared with 22,708 in 1891. Most of the people are 
Tipperas {fee Hill Timaa). There are 128 villages, of which 
MANlccHEki is the leiidence of the chief who administers 
the drde. The title of Mong Rftji. is hereditary ; the present 
incumbent is Biyt Nephro Sain, 
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Bomong. — One of the three circles into which the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, are divided for 
administrative purposes. It occupies the south of the Dis> 
trict, lying between sr^ ii^and N.and 92^ 6' and 92^4^^ 

E., with an area of 2,064 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the ChakmSl circle ; on the south and west by the 
District boundary ; and on the east by forest Reserves. The 
country consists of a succession of hill ranges and valleys 
covered with forest. The population (1901) is 44^075, having 
increased by 12*9 per cent since 1891. Most of the people 
are Maghs, or Arakanese. There are 74 villages, of which 
Bandarban is the residence of the Boinong, an hereditary 
title attaching to the chief who administers t^ circle. The 
present chief is named Cholaphru ChaudhrL 

Bftndarbaji. — Village in the Cliittagong Hill Tracts, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22^ 13^ N. and 92^ 
14^ £., on the banks of the Sangu river. Population (1901), 
2,370. It is the residence of the Bomong chief. 

Barkal. — Mart in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 22^ 43' N. and 92^ 25^ £., on 
the right bank of the Karnaphuli river. Population (1901), 
2, r94. It gives its name to the hills in the vicinity. The 
river here forms rapids, and a tramway has been constructed 
by which passengers and goods are transhipped. 

BUnikeheri. — Villa.ge*in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22^ 51^ N. and 91^ 
51^ £., on a stream of the same name. Population (1901X 
It is the residence of the Mong Raja. 

R&ngftsiiftti. — Head-quarters of the Chittagoi^ Hill Tracts, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in a2*^39^ N. and 92^ i2^£., 
on the banks of the Karnaphuli river. Population (1901), 
1,627. Rangamati contains a high school and hospitaL It 
is the residence of the Chakma chiefs The London Baptist 
Mission has a branch there. 
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Surma Valley and Hill Districts Division.— Division in 
the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, consisting of the 
upper valley of the Surma or BarSk, together with the section of 
the Assam Range which bounds it on the north, and the Ivushai 
Hills, a tract of mountainous country lying south of (^ftchar. 
It lies between 22® 19' and 26® 48' N. and 90® 45' and 94® 50' E., 
and covers an area of 25,481 square miles. The head-quarters 
of the Commissioner are at Silchar Town. The population of 
the Division at the last four enumerations was ; (1872) 2, 165,943, 
(1881) 2,546,241, (1891) 2,879,251, and (1901) 3,084,527. The 
density is only 121 persons per square mile, but the lowness 
of this figure is due to the inclusion of the hill tracts ; and the 
plains alone support 357 persons per square mile. In 1901 
Hindus formed 44 per cent, of the population, Muhammadans 
43 percent., and Animistic tribes 12 percent. Other religions 
included Buddhists (554) and Christians (199751), of whom 
18,807 were natives, llie Division contains five Districts, as 
shown below : — 



Area 

miiee. 

Popalation, 

1901. 

LpjuitJ revenue nmt 
evaees 19UW, in 
tboaannde of rupnnn. 

Sylhet .... 

5 .Sf 8 

9,341,848 

*0,90 

eschar .... 


4 . 45,593 

5.»4 

Lmhai HflU . 

7.*»7 

**,434 

30 * 

NSgiHilU . 

ifijo 

109,40a 


Khisi and Jaantii Hilla 

6 , 0*7 

909,250 

37 ® 

Total 

*5,48* 

3 .«»» 4 . 5*7 



* lachuUng h tm m tas. 


Sylhet and the OU:hSr plains are a fertile and highly cultivated 
valley. The Hill Districts consist for the most part of sharply 
serrated ridges cov«ed with forest or bamboo jungle^ though in 
die Khasi Hills there is a fine grassy plateau between 5,000 and 
6^000 feet above the level of the sea. The Division contains 
e^ght towns, the hugest being Sylhet (population, 13,893), 
SuLCHAE (9,356), and Shillomg (8,384). Trade in Sylhet is 
toe great extent carried by water; and some of the tiveiHride 
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marts, tiidi as Balaoamj, Chuatak, Hauganj, Ajmiriganj, 
Sunftmganj, and KarIiiganj, are places of conrideiable im- 
portance. Baniyachung was the most populous village in the 
old Province of Assam ; and CherraVunji, on the southern 
face of the KhSsi Hills, has the reputation of possessing the 
heaviest recorded rainfall in the world. 

Bcnid* Sylhet District (Saikatlc ^. — ^District on the south-west 
frontier of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lyii^ between 23** 59' 
sad bill ' and 25^ 13' N. and 90^ 56^ and 92^ 36' £., with an area of 
5,38s square miles. It is bounded on the north by the KhSsi 
and Jamtig Hills; on the east by Cftchdr ; on the south by the 
Lushai Hills and the State of Hill Tippera ; and on the west 
by the Eastern Bengal Districts of Tippera and Mymensingli. 

Sylhet consists of the bwer valley cd the BarSk or Surmg 
river, a rich alluvial tract about 70 miles wide, bounded north 
and south by mountains, and opening westwards to the plain of 
Eastern Bengal. The greater part of the District is a uniform 
level, broken only by clusters of little hillocks called Mas^ and 
intersected by a network of rivers and drainage channels. 
During the. rainy season, from June to October, the torrents 
that pour down from the surrounding hills convert the entire 
western part into a sea water, llie villages are, as a rule, 
built on the banks of the rivers, which, as is the case in most 
alluvial tracts, are raised by the annual flood deposits to a higher 
level than that of the surrounding country, and stand out above 
|)ie waste of waters like islands in a lake. The central and 
eastern portion consists of a broad plain, covered with rice-tields, 
and dotted over with hamlets embowered in groves of fruit trees 
and bamboos. On the north the Khari Hills rise abruptly like 
a wall from the level of the plain. On the south the Tippera 
Hills throw out eight spurs into the valley, the highest of which 
is about 1,000 feet above sea-level. In their natural state these 
hills ue overgrown with grass and low scrub jungle, but many 
have been cleared for the cultivation of tea. 

The river system of Sylhet is constituted the Bartk or 
Surma, with its many tributaries and oflfehoots. This river 
enters the District from Cflchar, and forthwith bifurcates into 
two branches. One, under the name of the SurmS, flows be*’ 
neath the hills hording the north of die District; the other, 
called^ KuriyU,run8 in a South-werterly direction, and the 
two unite againnear the south-western boundary to fall into the 
estumy 4if the llei^uii. The principal tribotarieson the north 
bank^am the laib^ the Bogapaki, and Ae Jadurata, wUle 
from the Lushai and Tippem Hills come the Singlai the 
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Langai, the Manu» and the Krowai. There are no lakes in 
the ordinary meaning of the term, but the low-lyiog Aoerr, or 
swamps, are a peculiar feature of the District During the 
rains they become filled with water ; but in the cold season this 
dries up^ except in the very centre of the basin, and the land 
affords excellent pasturage or can be sown with mustard or 
early rice. The submetged area is being steadily reduced by 
the deposit of silt, and in course of time these basins will no 
doubt be raised above flood-level. 

The plain presents the usual characteristics of an alluvial Geology, 
tract, but the process of deltaic forUaation has proceeded slowly, 
and the town of Sylhet is only 48 feet above sea-leveL The 
low ranges of hills are, for the most part, composed of sandstone 
of Upper Tertiary origin, and the nias are formed of layers of 
sand, clay, and gravel, highly indurated by a ferruginous cement 

The vegetation of the plains of Sylhet does not differ Botany, 
materially from that of Eastern Bengal. The marshes* are 
covered with grasses and reeds, and during the rainy season 
with floating islands of aqiuitic plants and sedges. The low 
hills are clothed with scrub, and towards the south with forest 

Wild animals are not commoi^ except at the foot of the hills, Fauna, 
where elephants, tigers, leopards, wild hog, and deer are found. 

Teal and wild duck abound in the low-lying marshy country to 
the west, and in the JaintiA plains to the east ; and wild geese, 
jungle-fowl, and pheasants are common. The rivers swarm 
with fish, and the drying of fish forms an important industry. 
Excellent mahseer fishing is to be had in the streams issuing 
from the northern hills. 

The climate is characterized by extreme humidity. The criiimuu. 
winter is milder than that of the Assam Valley, but there is no 
hot season, and the heavy precipitation during the rains keeps 
the air unusually cool. The country is fairly healthy, except at 
the foot of the hills in the north and south, where malaria is 
not uncommon. 

The monsoon clouds sweeping up the valley are stopped by Ramfull. 
the precipitous face of the Khlsi and JaintUl Hills, and descend 
in torrents of rain. In the north the District the annual fall 
averages between 200 and 250 inches ; but towards the south 
the effect of the monsoon is less pronounced, and the normal 
rainfidl is rnily 100 inches. The whole of the western portion 
of the District is under water duringthe rains ; but these floods 
are looked upon as a matter of course, and the water, whm it 
subsides, leaves bdbtnd a layer of fertUizing silt. 

Seme sfaodts of earthquake were felt in SjdlMl in Janoaiy, 

ne s 
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KaitlH ud October, iSSe, bot the damage done was' mconsider- 

qeakct. comparison with the havoc wrought by the earthquake 

of June is, 1897. Nearly all the masonry buildings in the 
north of. the Dis^ct were wrecked, the banks of the rivers 
cured in, ‘the earth was furrowed by cracks and fissures, and 
bridge embanked roads were destroyed. The total num- 
bdr of deaths r^rted was 545 ; but, had the catastrophe 
occurred at night, this number would have been very largely 
increased. The majority of these casualties were due to 
drownh^, but cases are said to have occurred in which people 
were actually swallowed up by the earth. 

History. The District was at one time divided into at least three petty 
kingdoms : Gor, or Sylhet proper, Laua, and Jaintia ; and the 
country south oi the Kusiyfirfi seems to have been under the 
control of the Rkjft of Hill Tippera. Gor was conquered by 
the Muhammadans in a.d. 1384, the last Hindu king, Gaur 
Gobind, being overcome more by the magic of the fakir^ ShSh 
JaW, than by the prowess of the officer in command of the 
expedition, Sikandar GhfizL After the death of Shah JaUU, 
Gor was included in the kingdom of Bengal and placed in 
charge of a governor. In the reign of Akbar it passed with the 
rest of Bengal into the hands of the Mughals ; and in the time 
of this emperor Laur was also conquered, though its rulers 
were for some time entrusted with the charge of the frontier, 
and were exempt from the payment of land revenue. Gor and 
Laur were included in Bengal when the British obtained the 
Dlwini of that Province in 1765. Jaintift was never conquered 
by the Muhammadans, and retained its independence till 1835, 
when it was annexed by the British Governnrent, as no satisfac- 
timi could be obtained for the murder of three British subjects, 
who had been kidnapped and sacrificed to the goddess K&ll. 

During the early days of British rule, Sylhet, lying on the 
outskirts of the Company’s territories, was much neglected. 
The populatioa was turbulent, means of communication were 
diflbcult^ and the arts of civilization were in a backward condition. 
The savage tribes living to the nordi and south of the valley 
disturbed the peace of the plains, and there were continual 
disputes as to the boundary between British territory and the 
Native State of Hill Tippera. On the south the offending tribes 
were the Kfikai and Lushais. In 1844 the Ktikis raided and 
secured so heads, and three years later killed 150 persons ; but 
^ the scene of the massacre was^ after careful inquiry, found to be 
beyond dm lioiiliir of ^^t^^ Another raid was ooinaritted 

in 1849^ and eh expedition was sent into the hiUs in the next 
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year, which kept the country quiet for a time. The Imahaii^ 
however, broke out again in i86a, 1868, and 1871. The 
expedition sent into the hills in 1871 had a most salutary tfect ; 
and though further expenditure of life and money was required 
before the tribe was> finally subdued, no raids have been com-* 
mitted on the plains of Sylhet since that date. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century robbery and murder were also 
common on the northern frontier, but the Khftsts were soon 
.pacified after the annexation of the Assiam Valley, and the last 
outbreak took place in 1831. In 1857 a party of aqMy 
mutineers from Chittagong entered the District fixmi Hill 
Tippera, but were defeated at Lfttu and driven into Cftchllr. 
The District originally formed part of the Dacca Division of 
Bengal, but in 1874 it was placed under the charge of the newly 
appointed Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Sylhet contains few archaeological remains of interest The 
mosque of Shah Jal&l in Sylhet town is, however, deeply, 
venerated ; and at PhSlj^r in pargana BSurbhSg there is apiece 
of stone which is said to be Satl’s left leg, which fell there when 
she was hewn in pieces by Vishnu, while her neck is said to 
have fallen near Sylhet town. 

The District, which is by far the most populous in Assam, The 
contains 5 towns and 8,330 villages. The population at each 
of the four last enumerations was: (1872) 1,719,539, (s88i) 
1,969,009, (1891) 2,154,593, and (1901) 2,241,848. The com- 
paratively small increase during the last intercensal period is 
due to the unhealthiness of the North and South Sylhet sub- 
divisions, where the population outside tea gardens decreased 
by about 4 per cent. The District includes five subdivisions : 
North Svlhet, with head-quarters at Sylhet town ; South 
Sylhet, with head-quarters at Maulavi Bftxftr ; and Sunamganj, 
Habiganj, and Karimganj, with head-quarters at places of the 
same name. 

The table on the next page givc^ particulars of area, towns 
and villages, and population according to the Census of 1901. 

Nearly 53 per cent of the population in 1901 retufned 
themselves as Muhammadans, and nearly 47 per cent, as 
Hindus. 

Bengali is the common speech of the people^ and was returned 
by 92 per cent of the population, ^though the local dialect 
known as Sylhetl differs materially from the language spoken 
in Bengal proper. Five per cent speak Hindi iuid one per 
cent Manipurl. In spite of the importance of the tea indus^, 
the proportion of foreigners is much lower than in most of 
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the tdeins Districts of Asssm ; in 1901 thejr formed only 7 per 
cent of the whole. 
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Castes aii<1 The respectable Hindu castes are much more strongly nr 

2^1^* presented in Sylhet than in other Districts of Assam. In 1901 
Brihmans numbered 40,000 and Kftyasths 64,0001 but many 
of these have probably a somewhat doubtful title to the names. 
The Navasftk^ or functional castes, traditionally nine in num- 
tier, from whose hands water can be taken by Brfthmans, are 
found here as in Bengal. Those most strongly represented are 
the Baruis or betel-leaf growers (16,000), the Go&l&s or cowherds 
(14,000), the Nflpits or barbers (si,ooo), and the Tclis or oil^ 
pre s ser s (30,000). The chief cultivating caste of Sylhet is the 
DAs (164,000), but the Jugis or weavers (79,000) have almost 
entirely forsaken the loom for the plough. The ShfthSs (34,000) 
ate by tradition liquor-sellers, but have now taken largely to 
general trade. The fishing and boating castes are represented 
by the Oom-Patnis (73,000), the Kaibarttas (44,000), and the 
NamasQdras or ChandiUs (133,000). The tribes most largely 
represented are the Manipuris, the Tipperas, and the Haijongs. 
The last-named people are found in any numbers only in the 
GSro Hills and in the adjacent SunAmganj subdivision. Their 
language is akir to Bengali and they profess to be Hindus, but 
there is probably a considarable admixture of hill blood in 
their veins. Members of European and allied races in the 
District numbered 317 in 1901. Nearly 83 per cent, of the 
population in that year were supported by agriculture, a 
proportion which, for Assam, is comparatively low, and is 
aoconnted for by the presence of the fishing and functional 
castes in consideiable numbers. The proportion of priests 
is alao^Jaige. 

Ckriniaa . Msilibem of rile Welsh Presbyterian Mission are stationed 
at Medan BMr» Sylhetiand Karlmganji and thereis a Roman 
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Cadiolie priest at Badarpur ; bat the total number of native 
Cbristiatts in the pistrict in 1901 was only 394. 

^he soil consists^ for the most part» of a blue clay, which GeMcsl 
becomes black on the borders of the swamps, or kaofs ; but 
the character of the crop depends more upon the level of the dmow. 
land, the liability to flood, and the rainfall than upon the 
constituents of the soil in which it is grown. Rice, which 
is the staple crop, falls into two classes, early and late. Early 
rice includes aus and sai/dura^ or a variety which is sown 
im low land when the water subsides in November and is 
reaped in the spring. Late rice consists of sm/, which is sown 
about May, transplanted two months afterwards, and reaped in 
December ; and Jwew, a long-stemmed variety, which is sown 
in April or May, and ripens towards the end of the yeai^ 

The following table shows the area of settled and cuTtivated Chief agri- 
land, in square miles : — cultural 

^ statiatica 


SiAMlivuioa. 

Area •hown in the revenue 
accounts. 

Potasta. 


Settled. 

UMCttled. 

Cultivated. 


North Sylhet . • 

9^9 

136 

\ ( 

... 

Soaainganj « 




... ‘ 

Habiganj . 

939 

*3 

h 3.770 < 

... 

South Sylhet • 

670 

170 

I 1 

• •• 

Karlnigaiij • • 

774 

^74 


103 

Total 

4 t <47 

i ! 

1 3,770 j 

103 


tad pr.Dci- 
pal cr«»|«. 


The estimated area (in square miles) under the principal 
crops in 1903-4 was rice 3,220, linseed 108, mustard 58, and 
sugar cane 23. The cultivation of jute is believed to be ex- 
tending, and it is thought that there are about 91 200 acres 
under that fibre ; but, in the absence of definite measureroentr, 
all these figunrs have to be received with caution. Cotton is 
grown by the hill tribes ; and minor crops include AV, linseed, 
tobacco, China millet, and different kinds 6 { pulse. 

The greater portion of the District is permanently settled, Improve* 
and there are no means of ascertaining the extent to which 
cultivation is increasing. Little has been done to improve the t£iii * 
quality of the staple crops or to introduce new varieties, and pra^ice. 
the system of making loans to agriculturists is still in its 
infancy. In recent years the District has, however, witnessed 
a great development of the tea industry. The tea plant was 
first discovered growiiig wild in 1856, and gardens were opened 
out in the following year ; but some time elapsed before capital 
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iras attnicted to Sylhet to any oonsidenible extent In tSyj; 
the out-turn of manufiurtured tea was only 470,000 lb. By 
1882 it hac! risen to 4,660,000 lb., but this was barely a 
third of the yield in Cichfir or Sibs8gar. Since then the 
industry has grown rapidly in importance. In 1904 there 
were 124 gardens with 72,497 acres planted out, which yielded 
39,000^000 lb. of manufactui^ tea, and gave ein[doyment to 
194 Europeans and 79,397 natives, nearly all of whom bad 
b^ brought from other parts of In^. The majority ot the 
gardens arc situated in the south of the District, on the low 
hills projecting into the plain from Tippera and in the inter- 
vening valleys. As in Cftchir, the yield of leaf is large, but the 
flavour is not as good as that of A^m tea. The largest com- 
IMinies ate the (Consolidated Tea and I^ands CCompany, widi 
head-quarters in the Billisirfl valley ; the ChargolS Tea Associa- 
tion, in the Single valley ; and the Langli Tea Company, in 
the South Sylhet subdivision. 

No attention is paid to stock-breeding, and the cattle are 
Ix)or, undersized animals. Durir^ the dry season they are 
herded in the Aatfrs or turned loose to graze on the rice 
stubble; but in the rains, when the country is under water, 
they are fed on cut grass or straw. Buflalo^ are, as a rule, im- 
ported from Bengal. Goats are usually kept for food or sacri- 
iicial purposes. 

Irrigation. Artificial irrigation is used only for the horo crop, which is 
sown in the cold season. The water lying in the centre of 
a basin is retained by an embankment, and then distributed 
through small channels over the neighbouring fields. 

Foreitt. The plains portion of the District has been almost denuded 
of tiinb» ; but the low hills are still to some extent covered 
with forest, the greater part of whidi is, however, included 
within the limits of the permanently settled estates. There are 
two Reserves, situated in the south-east comer of the Karlm- 
ganj subdivision, which cover an area of 103 square miles ; and 
the total area of Government waste or * unclassed' state forest 
amounts to 177 square miles. There is a considerable demand 
for timber in both Sylhet and the nmghbouring Districts of 
Eastern Bengal, but the bulk of the supply is obtained from 
Cflchflr, Hill Tippera, or private land. i*be roost valuable 
timber trees are /uni/ or ajkar {Lagersiroemia Rtos Reginae) 
and nah&r (Jfesua Jirrea). 

Minciili. No minerals are worked within the District, though the 
exceUebtlimestcme extracted from the hills immediately beyond 
the northern border is generally burnt on the baid» of the 
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Surmft and other rim%«nd is known to the tnde by die name 
of *Sy]het lime.’ 

Apart from tea, the industries of Sylhet are in a somewhat Am and 
languishing condition, llie Manipuri women settled in the 
District weave cotton cloth, handkerchiefs, and mosquito cur- 
tains ; but weaving is not practised, as in the Assam Valley, as 
a home industry, and even the professional weaving castes 
have largely abandoned that occupation for agriculture. At 
the village of Laskarpur there was formerly a colony of Muham- 
madans who inlaid iron weapons with silver and brass scroll- 
work, or lac with feathers and talc ; but these industries have 
almost died out. The famous AialpdH mats are still made ; 
and there is a trade in bangles cut from shells, basket-work 
furniture^ leaf umbrellas, and other things of that nature. 

Boat building has always been important in Sylhet. Mr. Lind- 
say, the Collector in 1778, built one ship of 400 tons burden 
and a fleet of twenty craft which carried rice to Madras ; and 
laige numbers of boats are still made every year. Blacksmiths 
forge hoes, billhooks, and axes; and rough pottery is made, 
but not in sufficient quantities ,to satisfy the local demand. In 
pargana PSthSria there is a manufacture of agar aitar^ a per- 
fume distilled from the resinous sap of the agar tree (Aquilaria 
Agallochjut)^ which is much esteemed by Oriental nations, and 
is exported via Calcutta to Turkey and Arabia. The only 
factory, besides those in which tea is manufactured, is a saw- 
mill at Bhang& BazSr, which in 1903 gave employment to one 
European and 50 natives. 

The trade of the District is very considerable. The principal Commerce, 
imports are cotton piece-goods, gram and pulse, metals, kerosene 
and other oils, salt, sugar, spices, and unmanufactured tobacco. 

The chief exports arc rice, hides, oilseeds, lime and limestone, 
and tea. The bulk of the trade is with the neighbouring 
Province of Bengal, and is carried by country boats, which 
travel along the numerous waterways into almost every corner 
of the District. Steamers, however, have a large share, and 
the amount carried by the Assam-!^gal Railway is stc^ily 
increasing. The largest mart is at BAlacanj on the Kusiy&ri. 

Other important places are Chhatak, where there is 4 big 
business ip lime, oranges, and other products of the Khftsi 
Hills; Habiganj, SunSmganj, Ajmirigaiij, and KarIiioanj, 
which is conveniently situated on both the river and the rail- 
way. Sylhet Town is still the largest place; but it is steadily 
declining in importance^ as the bed of the river has silted up 
and steamers are no longer able to come so iiiw in th^ dry 
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season, while it is far lemosed both from the principal centrel 
of the tea indiistiy and Lorn the railway. Ir liddition to these 
established marts, there are a large number of bi-weekly nlhr* 
kets at which the villagers dispose of a great deal of their 
prod u ce . Some of the wealthiest traders are Marwaris, but 
thqr do not here enjoy the preeminence to which they have 
attained in the Assam Valley. Many of the natives of Sylhet, 
mbre eqrecially the Shihas, are keen and enterprising men of 
business, and there are a large number of traders from the 
neighbouring Districts of BengaL Rice is exported in con- 
siderable quantities to tbe tea gardens of Cachar ; and the trade 
with Hitt Tippers, which lies to the south, is valued at about 
.6 lakhs a year. The chief imports from this State are timber, 
bamboos, and raw cotton ; the most important exports are fish, 
gram.and pulse, salt, tobacco, and kerosene and other oils. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway runs for 120 miles through the 
south of the District between Chandura and Badarpur, con- 
necting it with the port of Chittagong, and, by means of the 
steamer service between Chandpur and Goalundo, with 
Calcutta. A light railway has also been sanctioned from 
Dwart Bazar on the Sun^ river to the Maolong coal-field 
in the Khasi Hills. The India General Steam Navigation 
Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company run a 
daily service of steamers during the rainy season from Calcutta 
up the Kusiyara into Cachar. Small steamers also run from 
forfmganj by the Langai to Langai gkdt, up the Manu to 
Chatlapur, along the Doloi to Kurma, and from Markhali near 
the western border of the District past Sunamganj and Chhatak 
to Sylhet town. During the cold season the laige steamers 
proc^ to Chhatak ; beyond that point there is not enough 
water in the Surma for steamer traffic in the dry season. 
Through traffic continues to go from Markhali to Silchar, but 
small feeder-steamers have to be employed, as the river contains 
very little wat^r. The total length of unmetalled cart-roads 
maintained in 1903-4 was 1,559 miles, of metalled roads 7 
miles, and of bridle-paths 118 miles. With the exception of 
22 miles of roads and 118 miles of bridle-paths, which were 
under the charge of the Public Works department, and the 
roads within municipal limits, all are maintained from Local 
funds. Water is, however, the recognized means of transport 
and locomotion, and in many parts of the District roads would 
be liable to obstruct the drainage and would thus have a 
prejudicial^ effect upon cultivation. During the dry moolhs 
a luge number of coid«season tracks are made over the fieldS). 
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The most important lines of communicttion arc those from 
Sylhet te Sikhar via Karlmganj and Aularpur, and to the 
Kulaurt railway station via Fenchv^ganj ; and the roads that 
connect Mauiavi BazSr and Habiganj with the railway. Lain^^s 
sums of money have also been spent on the construction of 
the Sunitmganj-Paglft road, and the road from Saludkar to 
Companyganj, which is a section 5 f the route from Sylhet 
to Shillong. Both of these roads have been made aeress the 
line of drainage, and are exposed to enormous pressure from 
the floods that pour down from the hills. Except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of tea gardens, there is hardly any cart trafhc, 
and goods taken by land are, as a rule, carried by coolies. 

Like the rest of Assam, Sylhet has been free from scarcity 
during the past century; but It is said that nearly one-third 
of the population died in 1781 from the effects of a famine, 
caused by a flood which swept away the pre^duce of an un- 
usually bountifMi harvest In 1901 some distress was caused 
in the western part of the District by the failure of the harvest 
of the previous year, and a few thousand rupees were dis- 
tributed in relief by the local authorities. 

For preneral administrative purposes, the District is divided District 
into five subdivisions : North Sylhet, which is in the’ imme- 
diate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner ; South Syi.hkt 
and KakImganj, which contain a considerable European 
population and are in charge of members of the Indian Civil 
Service; and Habiganj and Sunamganj, which are usually 
entrusted to native magistrates. The superior staff includes 
the usual oflicers, but the number of subordinate magistrates 
is larger than generally in Assam. This is rendered neoesaary 
by the density of the population and the complexity of the 
land revenue settlement. 

Sylhet differs from the rest of Assam and resembles Bengal CMl md 
in its arrangen^ents for the administmtion of civil justice. The 
District Magistrate and his Assistants do not, as elsewhere,^ 
exercise civil jurisdiction, this branch of the work being en- 
trusted to the District Judge assisted by two Sub-Judges 
and ten Munsifs. The peculiar features of the revenue settle- 
ment give rise to a large number of rent and title suits, and 
unfortunately the parties conce rn ed not unfrequently lake this 
law into their own hands. In 1903 there were no less than 
40s cases of rioting, some of which were attended with loss of 
lifo» A fecial feature of the District is the riSgr dacoitim 
committed by bands of armed men, who attack boats kden 
with meidiaiidist. Detection is extremely diffieal^ as the 
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tobbas Imwe m tndcti and can quicUjr cron the frontiet 
of the PfOTince. BtngUmes and thefts are not unOhmin^ 
The SeMions Judge of Sylhet exercises the sasae functions 
in Cichar, and the High Court at Calcutta is the dikf appdhtte 
authority for both civil and criminal cases. 
l4md In 158s the land revenue of Sylhet is said to have been 
levenne. gsgessed by the Mug^ials at Rs. 1967,000 ; but the greater part 
of this seems to have been abmrbed in the defence of the 
frontier, and the District apparently yielded little revenue 
beyond a few elephants, spices, and wood. When it passed 
into the hands of the East India Company, the revenue 
denuuid was fixed by Mr. Holland in lyyfi- at a^ lakhs; but 
conahicfable difficulty v/as experienced in collecting this 
amount^ though it was declared to be by no means an oppress 
live asaeasment Payment was made in cowries, more than 
5,000 of which went to one rupee, and the management of 
this unwieldy medium of drculation occasioned much loss and 
trouble. In 1789 Sylhet was measured up in a very perfunc 
tory manner by the Collector, Mr. Willes, and an assessment 
imposed of nearly 3^^ lakhs. This assessment was subse- 
quently made permanent, but it only applied to t,ioo square 
miles, large areas of waste being altogether omitted. Two 
features distinguish the Permanent Settlement as here elTected 
feom that carried out in most of the Districts of Bengal. The 
leases were issued after the land had been, in theory at any rate, 
surveyed and demarcated, and were given, hot to large tamin- 
dirr, but to the actual tillers of the soil. The result is that 
all land not included in the Permanent Settlement or subse- 
qwKitly alienated is claimed as the property of Government, 
and the number of estates and proprietors is extraordinarily large. 
Akeysether there are nearly 50,000 permanently settled estates, 
more than aT,ooo of which pay a revenue leas than one 
rupee, while less than 500 pay one hundred rupees or over. 
Considerable uncertainty has always existed as to the exact 
boundaries of the areas included within the Permanent Settle- 
ment, and it is quite certainthat its provisions have, from time 
Id rime, been extended to land to which it did not originally 
apply. Of the various kinds of temporarily settled estates, the 
laig^t class is that known as Uam^ or land not included in the 
Ptraiment Settlement, for which notices or Uam calliuig flor 
daiinatiti or objectors were issued in s8oi» These estales, 
which are scattered all over the District, covering an amt 
of 108,000 aeres^ have . beoo settled from time to Umc^ the last 
MUSmBMX havung been concluded in 190a. The rates assessed 
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▼tried from i( annas per acre for waste to Rs. s-io for the 
bet class of homestead, e^d produced an enhancement of 
36 per cent,, chiefly owing to laige extensions of cultivation, 
ljud has also been taken up for tea in Sylhet under the 
diff Tent rules prescribed from time to time. A full account 
of various tenures in force in the District will be found in 
the Introduction to the Assam Limd Eivenue Afamiol, The 
Jaintia Parganas, which lie between the Jaintift Hills and the 
Surmg river, were, however, never inefluded in the Permanerit 
Settlement. They cover an area of about 484 square miles, and 
formed part of the territory of the Jaintii Rljft till 1835, when 
he was deprived of them as a punishment for atrocities com- 
mitted by him on British subjects. They were last resettled 
in i8f8, the rates imposed varying from Rs. a-10 per acre of 
first-class homestead to 3 annas i^er acre for waste. 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District are shown 
in the table below, in thousands of rupees : — 



i8So-f. 

1890 - 1 . 

1900 - 1 . 

igoii-4. 

L«Dd reTenve . 

TvIaI revenue . 

4.89 

11,93.* 

•8.75 

lUgPgi 

8 , 4 * 

•a,S 8 


* Bsdwivc of foreti rKVttmc. 


Outside the towns ol Sylhet and Habigahj, which are under Local a«Ml 
municipal law, the local afiairs of the subdivisions are managed 
by boards, presided over by the Deputy-Commissioner or the 
subdivisional ofiScers, and composed of Europeans elected by 
the manegeis of tea gardens, and natives, most of whom are 
elected by the members of the chaufndM pomckfyaii. 7'he 
expenditure of these five boards in 1903-4 exceeded 3} lakhs, 
nearly one-half of which was laid out on public works and one- 
third on education. The chief source of income wa% as usual, 
local rates. 

For the purposes of the prevention and deteetkm of etimev F«Uce an<i 
the District is divided into 31 investigating centrea. 
police fosK in 1904 consisted of 84 officers and $33 constables, 
with 5,158 ekauladars or village watchmen. In addition to 
the Sylhet District jail, there are jails at each tA the subdivi- 
nonal head-quarters, which can collectively accommodate t6a 
male and is female prisoners. 

Education has made more progress in Sylhet than m moat Edoeatim. 
of the Diatricts of the Province. The numbw of pupils under 
inatniction in r88o-i, 1890-1, 1900-f, and 1903-4 was 11,508; 

1^913, 4o,s69k and 35,144 respectively. During the past 
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thirty yours there has been a great development of education, 
and the number of s^olars in 1903—4 was more than five 
times the number in 1874-5. At the Census of 1901, 4*3 per 
cent, of the population (8-i males and 0-4 females) were returned 
as literate. This proportion was exceeded Only by the neighbour- 
ing Diitnets of Ciehgr and the Kh8si and Jaindi Hills. There 
were 87a primary and 64 secondary schools, and one special 
school, in the District in 1903-4. The number of female 
scholan was 1,664. The great majority of the pupils under 
instruction were only« in primary classes, and no giri had 
advanced beyond that sjtage. Of the male population of school- 
going age^ 16 per cent were in the primary s^e of instruction, 
and of the female population of the same age one per cent. 
The propoition of Muhammadans under instruction to those 
of school-going age for boys was 12 and for girls less than one 
per cent. 'Fhere is an aided second-grade Arts college in the 
town of Sylhet. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,52,000, of which Rs. 60,000 was derived from fees. 
Of the direct expenditure, 36 per cent, was devoted to primary 
schools. 

The District possesses 5 hospitals and 41 dis|)ensaries \ 
which contain accommodation for 56 in-patients. In 1904 the 
number of cases treated was 302,000, Of whom 800 were in- 
patients, and 10,300 operations were performed. The expen- 
diture was Rs. 55,000, the greater part of which was met from 
Local and municipal funds. 

The proportion of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 40 per 1,000, or about 4 per 1,000 less than the average 
for the whole Province. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
the town of Sylhet, 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam^ vol. ii 
(1879) ; B.C. Allen, District Gauttcer of Sylhet (1906).] 

Sylhet, North. — Head-quarters subdivision of Sylhet Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24^ 36^ and 
25** 11^ N. and 91^ 38' and 92^ 26' E., with an area of 1,055 
square miles. On the north it is bounded by the Xhgsi 
and Jaintift Hills. The north-east corner of t^ subdivision, 
which is known as the JaintiX Parganas, originally formed 
part of the territories of the }atntifl RSjft. The greater part of 
North Sylhet consists of a flat plain, but a little to the east 
of Sylhet town low hills crop up alK>ve the alluvium. The 
gene^ level of the country is higher than in the west of 
the District, .but the enortnous iainfali precipitated on the 
* laclu^ii^ one dMaiit of whldi m aol avalUkle, 
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|im of tfie hills renders the low land at their foot quite un&t 
Ibr anything but cold-season cultivation. The aveiage fiUI at 
Sylhet town is 157 inches, while at iJQlikhai, which is nearer 
the hills, it is over 100 inches more. The population in 1891 
was 4^2,341, which by 1901 had fallen to 463,477, a deareaib 
of nearly 4 per cent, as compared with an increase of 4 per 
cent, in the District as a whole. The cause of the decrease 
appears to have been a severe epidemic of malarial fever in 
1897 and 1898 ; but the population is still dense, there being 
439 persons per square mile, as compared with 416 for the 
District as a whole. The subdivision contains one town, 
Sylhet (population, X3,893X the District head-quarteni % and 
1,956 villages. The staple food-crop is transplanted rice. 
There are ss tea gardens, which in 1904 had 7,684 acres under 
plant and gave employment to 15 Europeans and 7,sxi natives. 
For administrative purposes the subdivision comprises the 
three ihanas of Sylhet, Klnaiighat, and Bftlftganj, and is under 
the immediate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner of the 
District. The demand on account of land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,47,000. 

Sunftmgaitj. — SuMivision 'in the north-western comer of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying, between 
24® 33' and 25® 13' N. and 90® 56' and 91® 49' E., with an 
area of 1,493 square miles. The population in 1901 .was 
433,752, compared with 413,381 in 1891, an increase of nearly 
5 per cent., which was a little higher than the rate for the 
whole District. The south-west monsKXHi sweepini^ up the 
Sunn8 Valley is checked hy the precipitous wall of the Khftsi 
Hills and poum down in torrents of rain on the plain beneath. 
The greater portion of the subdivision is thus completely 
submerged in the rains, and is able to support only a compara- 
tively sparse population, 291 persons per square mile, compared 
with 416 for the whole District. Sunkmganj consists of a level 
plain, much of wliich lies too low for cultivation, being covered 
with a dense jungle of reeds and grasses. Excellent fodder is 
obtained in the swamps in the cold season, and they are re- 
sorted to by cattle gnuiers in coosideiable numbers. The 
drying of fish is also an industry of some important^ and 
large quantities of this nAalodo'rous product are exported to 
^he KhSsi Hills. The staple Tood-crops are a long- 

stemmed variety of rice gro'.vn in marshy ground, and 
uce, which is reaped before tVie 6o<xis rise. The principal 
centres of trade arc o, .®)* head- 
quarters, and A b /&6ic in lime. 
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which is quarried in the Khlsi Hills and burnt M the banks 
of the Surma nver. Sunamganj, situated on the left bank of 
the Surma river, is a place of call for steamers. The sub- 
division is usually in charge of a native magistrate, and for 
administrative purposes is divided into the four thanas of 
Sunamganj, Chhatak, Dirai, and Dharmapasha. It contains ode 
town, Sunamganj ; and s»493 vUlages. The demand on account 
of buul revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. So,ooo. 

Habigaitj Subdivision • — SuMivision in the south-west 
corner of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 23^ 59^ and 24^ 41^ N. and 91^ 10' and 91^ 43^ £., 
with an area of 95 s square miles. The subdivision forms a 
level plain intersected with numerous rivers and watercourses, 
into the southern portion of which low hills project from the 
Tippera system. The annual rainfall at Habiganj town averages 
only 95 inches, which is considerably less than that recorded 
in most other places in the District. The population, which 
in 1891 was 504,592, had risen by 1901 to 555,001, an increase 
of xo per cent ; and the density is now 583 persons per square 
mile, as compared with 416 for the District as a whole. The 
staple food-crop is sail^ or transplanted winter rice, and the 
tea industry has only recently become of importance. In 1904 
there were la gardens with 9,990 acres under plant, which 
gave employment to 26 Europ>eans and 9,505 natives. The 
Assam-Bengal Railway runs through the' south of the sub- 
division ; but the rivers, of which the most important are the 
Bardk, Khowai, and Kalni, are largely used as trade routes. 
'Fhe subdivision is divided into the four thanas of Habiganj, 
Baniyflehung, MSdhabpur, and Nabiganj. It contains one 
town, Habiganj (population, 5,236), the head-quarters ; and 
1,935 villages. The subdivLsional staff is unusually strong, as 
the amount of business to be disfK>sed of is large, and four 
Munsifs are employed on civil work. The subdirisional 
n^istrate is generally a xuuive of India. The demand on 
account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,11,000. 

Sylhetf South. — Subdivision in the south of Sylhet Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24^ 7^ and 
24® 40' N. and 91® 37' and 92® 15' E., with an area of 840 
square miles. The general appearance of the subdivision is 
that of a level plain, into which three spurs project from the 
Tippera hills. As in the east of Sylhet, the rainfall is very 
heavy, but the average at Maulavi Bazftr (104 inches) is con- 
siderably less than in the north of the District The population 
rose from 3^,641 tn 1891 to 379,158 in 190X ; but the whole 
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of this incratie was due to Mie lea-saidan pnpalitfiwt, whicli 
numbered about 70*000, and tbe vSlaga popolatioB decieased 
b7^early 4 per cent The density is 451 pe r sons per aqnaiw 
mile, which is considerably above the average for the District 
as a whole, llie head-quarters are at Maulavi BUbr (p6ptt* 
lation, 2|48 i), situated on the Manu river at the nortliem 
extremity of a range of low hiUs. It contains a small jail and 
the courts, but is otherwise of little importance. The staple 
food-crop is saii^ or trmruplanted winter rice. The cult i va ti on 
of tea is an important industry ; in 1*904 there were 55 gardens 
with 33,410 acres under plant, which gave employment to loa 
Europeans and 38,555 narivas. The A sssm-Bcngal Railway 
runs through the south of the subdivision, but the principal 
rivers, such as the Kusiyirt and Menu, are also largely used 
as trade routes. For r^dministralive purpoeea South Sylhet .is 
divided into the three thdnas of Maulavi Bisir, Kamalganj, 
and Hingajiya. It conuins i,osa villages. The subdivisional 
magistrate is almost invariably a European. The demand on 
account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,27,000. 

Karimganj Subdlvieion. — Subdivision in the south-east 
of Sylhet District, Eastern Beng^ and Assam, lying betareen 
24*^ 15^ and 25^ N. and 92^ 2' and 92*^ 36^ R., with an area of 
1,048 square miles. It contains one town, KasJmcanj (popur 
lation, 5,692), the head-quarters; and 924 villages. The 
northern portion the subdivision is a level plain, but to the 
south it is much broken by hills. The Saraspur and Ptthtr- 
klndi ranges project into the valley from the Lushai-Tippera 
system ; and a third range of low hills, which intervenes between 
them, separates the valleys 0/ the Langai and Single rivers, 
I'he lower hills have been largely taken up for tea, but the 
upper valleys of these two rivers are still, to a great eictenC^ 
covered with jungle. Attempts have been made to oolonule 
this tract ; but they have met with only a qualified measure 
of success, as it is very inaccessible, and much of the land it 
not well adapted for cultivation. At tbe extreme end of this 
valley are located the only forest Reserves in the District, which 
cover an area of 103 square miles. The population of 
KaUmganj in 1891 was 384,638, and by 1901 had risen to 
410,460, an increase of nearly . 7 par -oent;. Like the real 
of Sylhet, the subdivision is densriy peopled ; and, in spite of 
the large tracts of waste land in tbe south, the density in 1901 
was 392 persons per square mito^ wjiidi is biit little below the 
for the District as a whole. The laiMsU at Kartn^panl 
town is as much as x6o inches in the year, but in the Langti 
M 9f 
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it ii ikmit 50 indiet tesi. The staple feodnaop is sat7 
or transplanted winter rice, and the dense groves ^ mr 
palaM surrounding the villages are a special feature in the 
laaiscape. The cultivation of tea is an important industry ; 
In 1904 there wer^ 35 ^rdens with 21,413 acres under plant, 
which gave employment to 51 Europeans and 24,126 natives. 
Kmrfmganj is almost invariably in charge of a European magis- 
trato, and for administrative ; orposes is divided into the two 
Mmmi of Karfmganj and Jaldht^* The demand on account 
of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 Was Ra. 2,84^000. 

JidntUi Farganaa. — A tract of country in the north-east 
corner of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 24^ 52' and 25^ xi^ N. and 91* 45^ and 92^ 25' E., and 
between the Jaintii Hills and the ShinnI river. Area, 484square 
miles; population (rpoiX X2i,x57. Tlte /srgarMi consist of a 
series of low depressions or barins drained by the streams flowing 
into the SomUL The banks of the rivers are the highest part of 
the cxmntry, and are generally lined with villages, but in the centre 
of the basiiis water oAsn remains throughout the year. Much' 
of the land at the foot of the hills and at the western end of the 
tract Kes too low ibr cultivation and is covered with high jungle, 
and here and there the level of the plain is broken by low 
i miated hills. The pmrgmmot originally formed part of the 
tcrrisoiy of a native prince whose dominions extended over the 
Jaimii Hills to the Kaiang river in the plains of Assam. The 
Jaimii llfljfls were of Synteng or KhSsi origin, and, although 
they had kn^ cofne under the influence of Hinduism, the 
c u st o m of descen t thsoogb the female line was still maintiined. 
TraditiDn has p r eser ved the names of twenty-two kings^ and is, 
to soBse fitfwt, confirmed by coins and native records, which 
fcfier lotlMicotK|iieatof the State by the Koch king NarNtriyan 
about ssfiS* Jaintia R&|a was defeated and captured by 
the Ahom generals at the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
but the hiUmendediiied to submit to the conqueror’s jroke^ 
the Stnte co ntbw md fcr all practical purposea to be independent 
When Ochlr was ibsaded by the Bunnans in 1824, the Jaiatii 
Itljl entesadiiilo an alliance with die British, huttWs conduct 
in riiist as in othar mattds, was iKit entirely ahom suspicion. 
In 18^ h* kidn a ppe d fimr Britiah subjects from Si^iet, md 
■ncriAoed tlmci of diem at Pfakljor before the sbriin of die 
1 0 i d eas Ki|^ Similar atlemjpm had been made on three 
lte««pn|,aeciiiim% and the Bntidi Goeernment demanded die 
lMsfendiV 0 lj! 4 M*|i*^ parties. No aatir/actioa could be ob> 
tmtmi bf diiiiHlincjr ; and hi iljs dm GcTamnwnt, as a mart 
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of their displetsure, Annexed that portion of the kingdoin whidi 
lay in the Sylhet phdns. The Rija then declined to retain any 
p^on of his diminished dominions, and the Jamtat Hills 
lapsed to the British Government. Alter annexation the /or- 
gmnas were settled in 1836 for Rs. 36,ooo» and this settlement 
remained substantially in force for the next twenty years. In 
1856 they were resettled for a further term of twenty years, the 
revenue demand at the commencement of the settleaaent being 
Rs. 54,000, rising to Rs. 62,000 in 1876, owing to the inclusion 
of land taken up during its currency. At the next settlement 
the revenue was raised to Rs. 1,68,000 ; but as it was found 
that the people could not bear such a sudden enhancement, the 
demand was reduced to Rs. 1,54,000. In 1898 the parganmt 
were again resettled for a term of fifteen years, the demand 
being fixed at Rs. 1,87,000 on an area of 197,000 acres, of 
which 72,000 acres were uncultivated. The rates asse s sed on 
homestead and cultivated land vary from Rs. a-10 tp is annas 
an acre. Four-fifths of the cultivated area is under rice, most 
of which is of the longtstemmed variety sown in marshy tracts. 
In the cold season mustard and linseed are grown, chiefly on 
land which lies too low for rice. The rainfall is abundant, hot 
is sometimes unfavourably distributed, and much damage ia 
occasionally done by the floods of the hill streams. On the 
other hand, the soil is fertile, and the villagers can obtain 
a ready market for the surplus products of their rice-fields and 
of the excellent fruit gardens that surround their houses. The 
people are, however, unenterprising and backward, village in- 
dustries are almost unknown, and the ryot s are in consequence 
compelled to buy nearly everything that they require. A con- 
siderable portion of the lies too low for cidtivation 

and is covered with dense jiini^e, and the climate -at the foot 
of the hills is malarious and unhealthy. 

AJmIrigaid- — ^A large market in the Habiganj subdivision 
of Sylhet Districti^ssam, situated in 24^ 33' N. and 91^ 
on the banks of the Surmfl river. Population (1901), 583. It 
is an important centre of trade, the chief exports being rice, 
dried fish, bamboos, and mats, and the imports, grain, dit, salt, 
tobacco, sugar, and piece-goods. Trade is carried on laigdy 
by country boats, though the village is a place of call for river 
steamers. 

Badarpnr (Badrpuir ). — ^Village in the Karfmganj subdivisien 
of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24* 
St^ N. and 92^33^ E., on the sooth bank of the Barik dote to 
the boundary of Cichir. When the Burmans invaded Cidijr 

- Ff s 
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in x 824» tbe British troops met and defeated them near this spot. 
The remains of an old fort are still to be seen on a rock over- 
hanging the river. Badarpur is now an important junction on 
the Assam-Bengal Railway. The main line crosses the Barftk 
by a fine bridge 454 yards long» which is raised sufficiently 
high above the river to admit of the passage of steamers at all 
seasons of the year. A branch line runs along the south bank 
of the river to Silchar. There is a temple of Siddbeswar in the 
neighbourhood, at which a bathing fair :s held every year in 
March. 

BAlftgaid. — Village in the North Sylhet subdivision of Syl- 
het District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 39' N. 
and 91^ 50' £., on the right bank of the Kusiyftrft river. It is 
the most important centre of trade in the Surmg Valley, with 
a laige business in rice, mustard, linseed, jute, oil, atalpdti mats, 
and salt. The public buildings include a dispensary. BftlUganj 
is a place of call for river steamers, and a European firm has 
opened a warehouse for the sale of salt and oil. 

Bftniyftchttng. — Village in the Habiganj subdivision of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 
31^ N. and 91^ sx^ K It is the largest village in Assam ; 
population (1901), 28,883. It is said to have been founded in 
the first half of the eighteenth century by Abid Reza, the first 
of the converted Hindu Rajgs of Laur who submitted to pay 
tribute to the Mughals. The village contains a mosque of 
great local repute, a dispensary, a high school, two bazars, and 
about two hundred shops. It is surrounded by a moat, and 
the houses are closely packed together on islets of high land 
separated from one another by marshy ground and watercourses. 

Chhfttak. — Village in the Sunamganj subdivision of Sylhet 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^ 2^ N. and 
91^ 40^ £., on the left bank of the Surm&. The river is navi- 
gable by steamers up to this point all the year round, and there 
is a large export trade to Bengal in lime, potatoes, and oranges. 
A tall masonry obelisk, erected in memory of Mr. Inglis, who 
founded the business in lime^ stands on the summit of a low 
hill, from which a magnificent view is obtained over river, swamp, 
and forest to the blue line of the Kbftsi Hills, which rise like 
a wall from the plain. This obelisk was cracked in three places 
by the earthquake of X897, and the pieces were wrenched round 
in the same plane without being thrown down. 

DhRkldafcehhi. — ^Village in the North Sylhet subdivision 
of Sylhet District^ Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 
48' N.’and 92^ x' B. The father of the Vaishnav reformer, 
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Chaitanya, was setded here^ and in the neigh eurhood a shrine 
to the memory of Chaitanya is visited by pibnims from all parts 
of the District and even firom BengaL 

w&rft BAalr. — Market village in the Sunamganj sub- 
o vision of l^lhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 25® 3^ N. and 91^ 34^ £., on the north bank of the Surmft 
river. It has a laige export tiade to Bengal in lime, bay-leaves, 
and oranges. Dwirii Basftr is the river terminus of a small 
railway whic^i is being constructed from this point to Ischilmati, 
to afford an outlet for the coal found in the Khasi Hills. 

Fenchuganj* — Village in the North Sylhet subdivision of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 
42^ N. and 91^ 58^ £., on the left bank of the Kusiyftrft river. 
Population (1901), 285. It is the head-quarters of the India 
General Steam Navigation Company in the SurmS. Valley and 
an important steamer station. The public buildings include 
a dispensary. 

Habiganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Sylliet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24^ 23' N. and 91^ 26^ E., at the confluence of . the 
Khowai and Baraik rivers. The nearest railway station is at 
Shaistaganj, 9 miles distant Population (1901), 5,236. Like 
other towns in this inundated tract, it; is built on the hank of 
the river, which is raised a little above the level of the surround- 
ing country. It is the head-quarters of the subdivisional magis- 
trate and his assistants, and of the four Munsifs who dispose 
of the civil business of the subdivision. The public buildings 
include & subsidiary jail with accommodation for 54 prisoners, 
a dispensary with 6 beds, and a high school with an average 
attendance of 318 boys. The tow'n was constituted a Union 
under Bengal Act V of 1876 in i88j. The receipts and ex- 
penditure in 1903-4 were about Rs. 5,000. There is a consider- 
able trade with Bengal, most of which goes by country boat. 
The principal imports are grain and pulse, cotton piece-goods, 
kerosene and other oils, and salt; the chief exports are rice. 
Jute, mustard, linseed, and hides. The majority of the merchants 
arc niembets of the ShahS caste. 

Jaintiftpur. — Village in the North Sylhet subdivision of Syl- 
het District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° 8^ N. and 
92^ 8^ E. It was formerly the capital of the Jaintifi Rkjfl, whose 
territory was annexed in 1835 in consequence of his complicity 
in the murder of three British subjects offered up to the gc^dess 
KftlL There were formerly some intesresiing remains, marking 
the transition from the primitive paganism of the* hill tribes to 
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the elaborate Hinduism imported from Bengal, the former 
Sjrmbolized by great monoliths of unhewn stone^ the latter by 
Hindu temples with their carvings and images. These ruins 
were, however, thrown down by the earthquake of 1897, and 
Jaintiflpur is no longer a place of much importance, A market 
largely attended by the hill tribes is, however, held here once 
a. week. 

Karimgaqj Town. — Head-quarters of the sul^ivision of 
the same name in Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24® 52' N. and 92® 22' E., on the left bank of the 
KusiySra river. The town is hivourably situated for trade, as 
it is a port of call for the river steamers, and has a station, on 
the Assam-Bengal Railway. Population (1901), 5,692. The 
public buildings include the noagistrate’s and Munsifs courts, 
a subsidiary jail with Accommodation for 35 prisoners, a hospital 
with 6 beds, and a high school with an average attendance of 
1 76 boys. The subdivisional officer is almost invariably a Euro- 
pean, and there is a branch of the Welsh Presbyterian Mission 
in the town. Most of the offices are located on low hills which 
command a fine view across the dense groves of areca-palms, 
with which the neighbourhood abounds, to the hills of North 
CflchILr. There is a considerable e3qx>rt trade to Bengal in 
unhusked rice, mustard, linseed, bamboo mats, and timber ; the 
principal imports are cotton piece-goods, grain and pulse, 
kerosene and other oils, salt, sugar, and spices. The majority 
of the merchants, are natives of the District, but there are a few 
Mkrwtris from Rajputdna. 

Sylhet Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated In 24^ 53^ N. and 
91® 52' E., on the right bank of the Surmg river. The road 
from Shillong to Cach&r runs through the town ; but Sylhet is 
somewhat inaccessible to the outside world, as during the dry 
season steamers cannot come up the river, and the nearest 
railway station is 30 miles away. This inaccessibility reacts 
unfavourably upon its trade. The town is steadily declining 
in importance, the population at the- last four enumerations 
being ; (1872) 16,846, (zS8i) 14,407, (1891) 14,027, and (1901) 
^3*^93* Sylhet was the capital of a Hindu Rkjg, who was con- 
quered at the end of the fourteenth century by the Muham-r 
madans. They yrere materially assisted in this enterprise by 
the/iirr Shfh JaUU, whose mosque is situated a little to the 
north of^the town. The place does not appe^ar to have ever 
been of great importance, and is described by Mr. Lindsay, 
Collector in 1778, as an inconsiderable bazar,, the bouses of the 
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inhabitants being fimtastkally built and tcattoped squill the 
rang ground and numerous hilli» so buried in giofua as to be 
scarcely discernible. I'his characteristic persists to the Dfesrv«^ 
day, and the geneml appearance of the place is disrincAy niiml 
The average rainfall is heavy (157 inches)^ and the dimate is 
fairly cool and healthy even in the rains. Most of the masonry 
buildings were destroyed by the great durthquake of 1897, when 
55 people perished in the ruins. They have since been rebuilt, 
and few traces of this catastrophe are now to be teen. Sylhet ii 
the head-quartersof the ordinary District staff, and of the Sessions 
Judge of the StjrmS Valley, and contains the largest jail in the 
IVovince, with accommodation for 658 prisoners. The convicts 
arc employed in oil-pressing, mrid-pounding, weavings car* 
pentry, and bamboo* and cane-work. A branch of the Welsh 
^'^ceshyterian Mission has for some time been located in the 
tOA^n, and there is a wealthy and important Hindu ohhra or 
m mastery. 

Sylhet was constituted a municipality under (Bepgal) Act V 
of §876 in 1878, and (Bengal) Act III of 1884 was subsequently 
introduced in 1888. The municipal receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending T90S-3 averaged Rs. 93,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rt. 33,000, including tax on houses 
and lands (Rs. 9,000) and tolls (Rs. 7,409) ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 22,000, chiefly incurred on conservancy (Rs. 6,800) 
and public works (Rs. 3,500). The local manufactures include 
leaf umbrellas, shell bracelets, sltalpaH mats, basket-work fur- 
niture, mosquito curt'^ins, and cotton cloth. AH of these are, 
however, home industries, and the general trade of the place is 
declining. The principal educational institutions are two high 
schools and a second-grade college founded by Riji Girish 
Chandra Roy, a tamlnddr of the District, in 1S93, which in 
1903*4 bad an average daily attendance of 35 students. There 
are four small prinung presses in the town, at which two pepers 
and two magazines are published. 


C8chftr (Kdchdt^ —District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, Boss* 
which derives ite name from the Kachgri tril^ whose RAji dsiiei.ooo- 
marrifd a Tippera princess and received as her dowry ' 


upper portion of the Surmk Valley. It Ite between 34^ la^ and *06 river 
25® 5©' N. and 92® 26' and 93® 39' R, and covers an area of 


3,769square miles. On the north it is bounded by the Kiqali 
and DoiSng rivers, which separate it from Nowgong District ; 
on the east by the NSgft Hills and the State of Manipur; on 
the so«lh by the Lushai Hills ; and on the west hf the Dterict 
of SyBet and the Jaintil Hills. The District fidig into two 
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dinuoM, the fteint and the hOlt. The latter (am 
ifTod square mito) is a sectkm of the lai^ which divides tie 
Siiuiit VaH^ from that of the Brahmaputra. The former 
the upper portioii of die valley of the Barik or Surma, 
coiiafrtsof a level plain dotted with Isolated hillocks and broken 
up by ranges of low hills, which project from the moonuins 
surroimding it on three sides. The area of the plains portion 
is 3,063 square miles. The Bauail range, which connects the 
north Mimipur bills and the Khasi ranges forms a continuous 
wall along the north of the Barak valley, varying from 3,500 to 
6,000 feet in height South of the Barak the District is bounded 
on die east by the Bhubans, which vary fipm 700 to 3,000 feet 
in height, and on the west by the Siddhbs *ar Hills. The 
plain is further broken up by two long ranges running north 
and sooth, called the Rengtipahar and the Tilain. All of tbte 
hills are formed in ridges and peaks, with precipitous sides 
covered with tree forest. The general appearance of die 
District is metremely picturesque. On three sides it is shut in 
by range upon vasige of blue hills, whose forest-clad sides are 
seamed with white landslips and gleaming waterfalls. The 
villages are buried in groves of feathery bamboos and grace- 
ful areca-pdlros, and the country on every side Iwks fresh 
and green. Here and there, swamps and marshes lend variety 
to the scene ; and the low hills with which the plain is dotted 
are covered, as a rule, with neat rows of tea bushes and crowned 
at the top with the planter’s bungalow. The BarBk winds 
through the centre of the plain, its surface dotted with the sails 
of native crait, and in places hills come down almost to the 
water’s edge. 

The chief river of Ctchftr is the Baitk or Surma, which 
enters- the District from Manipur at the extreme south-east 
comer, and, flowing north, forms the boundary between that 
State and BritMi territory .till it turns westward a little to the 
south-east of Lakhipur. Its bed is from 100 to 200 yards in 
width, and in places is as much as 70 feet deep. Its principal 
tributaries in Ciebir District from east to west are : on the 
south bank, the Sonai, the Ghggra, and the Dhaleswari. with 
its new chuuiel, the Kflt&khal ; on the north bank, die JiRi, 
whidi divides Cgchflr from Manipur, the Chiri, the Madhuri, 
and dm Jatinga. The Doling, which falls into the Kapili, 
a trilmtafv of the Brahmaputra, is the largest river nwih of the 
BaraiL The most important sheet of water in the District is 
the .Chflllfl Amt, or fen, a low-lying tract between tbe Rengti- 
pihir and Tflaia htH ranges, which during the greater part of 
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tlie year is drained by the Ghagifl river. When the monsoon 
breaks, the ninfiill on the surrounding hills, assisted by the 
floods of the Barilk, turns this marsh into a navigable lake 
12 miles in length by 2 in breadth. The floods, however, 
deposit large quantities of silt, and year by year the level is 
being raised and the area liable to inundation diminished. 

Other marshes, though of less importance, are the Bakri, the 
Bowalia, the Kholang, the Thapani, and the PumS. 

The Cftchilr plains form an alluvial tract which is gradually Geology 
being raised by the action of the rivers, which overflow their 
banks and deposit a layer of silt. The constituents of the soil 
are clay, sand, and vegetable matter. The hills surrounding 
the valley are for the most part composed of Upper Tertiary 
sandstones. 

The vq;etation of the District presents the usual character- Botany, 
istics of a sub-tropical region. The hills are covered with dense 
evergreen forest and bamboo jungle, and in the plains there 
are the remains of a savannah forest, of which the principal con- 
stituents arc simui (Bambfuc maloBaricum) and Jarut (La^^r- 
siroemia Flos Reginae). High grass grows on the lower land and 
floating weeds cover the numerous swamps. 

Wild animals are no longer common in the valley ; but ele- Fanna. 
phants, bison, buffalo, tigers, leopards, bears, and Various kinds 
of deei are still found in the wilder parts and in the hills. 

The climate of the valley is characterized by excessive humi- Climutr 
dity, and, being shut in by ranges of hills on almost every 
side, at certain seasons of the year it becomes decidedly oppres- 
sive. The hottest months are June to September, with an 
average mean temperature of about 83 degrees ; the coldest 
month is January, with a mean of 65 degrees. During the 
rainy sea£K>n the air is charged with moisture, the annual rain- 
fidl in the plains nunging from xoo to x>65 inches, but north of 
the Barail towards the Nowgong border it sinks to 55. 

Cichflr suffers little from either cyclones or floods. In Earth- 
1B69 a severe earthquake seriously damaged many buildings 
in Silchar, and cut up the roads and wrecked the bridges 
throughout the District. Another severe shock was felt in x 882. 

The great earthquake of 1897 did some damage to masonry 
buildings, but the effects of the shock were inconsiderable in 
comparison with the widespread havoc caused in other paits 
of the Province. 

The seat of the Kachftri rulers was originally fixed in the History. 
Assam Valley, and at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
thqr occupied the wesim portion of SibsSgar and a large part 
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of Nowgong Diitrlct Hieir capita] was situated on the banks 
of the Dliansiri at Dimapur ; and the ruins still to be seen 
show that the town must once have been the seat of a king* 
fiu in adsaiioe» both in power and civilisation^ of the simple 
tribesosen of the present day. In 1536 Dimtpur was sadted by 
the Ahom king, its ruler Detsung killed, and the people com- 
pelled to remove the i r cafutal to Maibang in the North CSchSr 
hills. Even here they were not safe ; and in 1706 Rudra Singh, 
the most powerfui of the Ahom princes, dispatched an army 
intothe hills, which sacked Maibang and ooinpelled the Rftjl 
to take refuge in die plains of CSchAr. He was treaidierously 
seized by the Jaintit king, but was rescued by the Ahoms and 
reinstated on the throne. From this time forward the Kachiri 
princes seem to have settled in the plains of GSchar, their court 
being usually located at KhRspur ; but the Kapili valley in 
Nowgong District also remained KachRri territoxy till it finally 
passed into the possession of the British. 

The first occasion on which the British entered the District 
was in 1762, when a Mr. Verebt inarched from Chittagong to 
Khispur to the assistance of the Manipur Rfiji, but was pre- 
vented from going farther by the difficulties of the country. 
The reigning fiuntly were converted to Hinduism in 1790 ; and 
a few years later the last prince, Gobind Cfaand, was driven 
from his throne by Marjit Singh of Manipur. Thia man had 
established himself on the throne of Manipur by the aid of the 
Barmans, but when he endeavoured to assert his independence 
they drove him from the State into the SurmR Valley. The 
Burmans then threatened to annex CichJUr, but this the British 
Government, which was in possession of Sylhet, was unable to 
permit. Th^ espoused the cause of the Kachfiri R&jA, expelled 
the Burmans, and handed ba«:k the District to Gobind Chand. 
On bb death without heirs in 1830, it lapsed to the British 
Government under the terms of a treaty concluded in 1826. 

A large porticn of the North CRchtr hills had, however, been 
seized seventeen years before by a man called K^ba Din, who 
had originally bcM one of the Raja’s table servants. He was 
enticed down, into the plains and killed ; but his son Tula Ram 
succeeded tn'hblding his own against the various attacks made 
upon him, and in 1829 Gobind Ghand was indueed by *Mr. Scott, 
die Agent to the Govemor-Qeiieral on the north-aut frontier 
of Bengy, to recognize his independence and asrign him a sepa- 
lefte l^f• This l^itoiy was subsequently resuiAed by the 
BritUi CkpeilimcBl hi 1854, in oonsequence of the miscceiduct 
and fiicapeciqf of Tula Ram and his descendants. 
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In 1857 » party of aepoy mutineers made tfieb* from 
Chittagong tiuough Tippem and ^xlbet into Cidilr. Thqr 
were rooted and diqpet^ near Ldthipnri and tbe fitgitim 
1H10 escaped into tbe jungle were hunted down and kSM bp 
the Klikis. The southern frontier of the District was for hmg 
exposed to the attacks of the Lushaisi who raided tiie vallej in 
1849, 1889, 1871, and X89S. In 1871 tiiey attacked the garden 
of Alexandtapur, killed a planter and manp of the oo(»lie% 
and carried off the jriantei^ little daughter ; in 189s thep raided 
Bamnchira and killed forty-two coolka. IVouble -was also 
experienced in the north, and in 1880 a raid was made bp the 
Khonoma Nigis on the BSlidhan garden, where the manager 
and some of his coolies were killed. Shortly afterwards a 
KachSri fimatic, tuuned Sambhudan, established 'himsdC at 
Maibang and gave out that he possessed miraculous powers^ 
and that he had been sent to restore the Kadilri kingdom. 

He evaded the Deputy-Commissioner, Major Boyd, who had 
proceeded to arrest him, and attacked and burnt the subdivi. 
aioiul head-quarters at Gunjcing, kilting three persons. He then 
returned to Maibang, where his followers were dispersed bp the 
police, but in the mUie Major Boyd received a wound, which 
for want of proper treatment bani^t on mortificaticm and 
eventually caused his death. Sambhudan vras subsequently 
surrounded and shot while endeavouring to esoqre. In 1893 
some excitement was aroused by the murder of the European 
manager of the BSUdhan garden, and in 1898 by tbe death of 
Mr. WQde, an engineer engaged on the construction of tbe 
railway, who was cut down by two Fathin eontractors. 

The District oonlaiiu no archaeological Remains of any 
importance, but there are a few rock-carvings at Maibang. 

CichSr contains one town, Silchar (population, 9,356), the The 
District head-quarters; and r,33s villages. The population 
at the last four enumerations was: (1873) 335,017, (1881) 
313,858, (189X) 386,483, and (1901) 455 t 5 > 3 - The steady 
increase is largely due to the importation of garden coolies 
and to immigratkm from the neighbouring District of Sylhe^ 
and in 1901 more than a quarter of the total population were 
lutives of other Provinces. Tbe Distnct is divided into three 
subdivisions : Silchar and Hailakahdi, with headquarters 
6t the towns of those luimes, and North Cachar, brith head* 

quartets at Hifiang. 

The table on tiie next page gives partkolais of areh, towm 
•ad siOages^ and pc^mlation accotding to tiie Census of 1901. 

The Biaj^ty of the population live in the centre of the 
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plains and in die Hailllcindi vallcj. The North Cichir hill% 
which are ooveied with forest and bamboo jungle, have ^ 
indigenous populatkm of only twelve persons per square mile. 
Hindus numbered 303,000, or 66 per cent (rf’ the population ; 
Muhammadans, 133,000, or sp per cent ; while most of dw 
rest profess various forms of Animism. Rather more than 
half the population qpeah Bengali, si per cent Hind! and 
Hindustani, 10 per cent Manipur!, and 4 per cent Dimasa or 
hill Kachan 
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Cmsm and The Hindu population is chiefly composed of low castes, 
migrafa^ from Sylhet or have come up to work 
on tea gardens. Those most strongly represent^ are the 
Dom-Patnis (41,000), NamasQdras or Chandals (13,500), Bauils 
(13,500), Chamars (11,900), and Bhuiyas (9,900). There are 
also s8,7oo Manipuris who pnrfess the Hindu religion. Among 
alxnriginal Mbes, the Kacharis nuniber 12,900, the KOkis 
9,300, and the Nagas 6,600. Only 317 members of European 
race were enumerated m the District in 1901. The lower 
castes have, as a rale, abandoned their traditiorul occupations 
and taken to agriculture, which is the means of livelihood of 
85 per cent of the people. 

Chrittisa About the middle of the last century a branch of the Welsh 
nWons. Presbyterian Mission was started at Silchar. Twenty years 
later the work was abandoned, and not resumed till 1887. In 
1903 thme were four members of this missitm residing in the 
town, but die total number of native Christians in the District 
was only 683. 

Gcaand The soil of the plains consists of day and sand in varying 
fwoportions ; and its fertility depends upon the suitalulity of 
ditfcws. the mixture of these two ingredients, and, still more largely, 
iqioa die wateraypi^. The' banks of the rivers are higher 
dm dm yunwiiriliag ootmtiy, and die levd gradually fells 
aii^ from dim and rues again as it a{^roadies the hilli 
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In the centre of these shallow troughs the ground is sometiines 
too low for cultivatioDi producing nothing but reeds and grass 
jdtigle ; but as the rivers, when they overflow, deposit silt, the 
general tendency is for the level of the District to be raised. 

In the North CSchftr hills migratory or Jkum cultivation is the 
rule. The jungle growing on the hill-side is cut down and 
burned, and the seeds of hin rice and other crops are sown 
among the ashes. After the second or third year the clearing 
is abandoned, as weeds then become troublesome, and further 
cropping would be liable to destroy the roots of ikra (JSaaharum 
arundinacmni) and bamboo, on the growth of which the soil 
lafgely depends for its refertilization. 

Famine is unknown. 

'fhe following table shows the distribution of the area under Chief sgri- 
its principal heads in 1903*4 in that portion of the plains 
which has been cadastrally surveyed, in square miles: — eodprioci- 

pel crops. 


a— c 

aWMtVItlOIL 

Area dnwa In Clw revem 

weceoanta 

Poce»»s. 

Settled. 

Uneettled. 

Caltivat**^. 


Silchar, 

Haillkiodi . 

North Cichftr 

697 

mtU 

95> 

Jci aut avai 

ia6 

lable. 

j 77** 

35 

ToUl 

9S« 

1,107 

■<*48 

807 


• A poitkm of thb foieM area Ifai within the Lwhei Hills. 


The staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903*4 covered 326 
square miles, or 66 per cent of the cropped area. There are 
two principal varieties : summer rice, or avr, which is sown on 
high land and reaped about the end of June ; and winter rice, 
which is harvested about December. ^Winter rice consists, 
again, of the transplanted variety known as sail^ and Oman or 
long-stemmed rice sown broadcast on the lower levels. The 
greater part of the total rice area is under sail. Pulse, sugar- 
cane, mustard, and linseed are also grown, but in comparison 
with rice and tea other crops are of comparatively small im- 
portance. 

Tea comes next in importance to rice as regards the area 
under cultivation (93 square miles), but the value of the manu- 
factured product exceeds that of fhe whtfle of the rice crop of 
the District. The plant was discovered growing wild in C&chkr 
in 1855, and the first grant of land for a tea gardtowas m^e in 
the fbllovring year. Reckless speculation in the promotion of 
tea companies led to severe dqwession, which readied its crisis 
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about i868» when die industry was placed upon a firmer baaii* 
The plateaux at the foot of the Baiail range were found to be 
well adapted for the cultivation of the plant They rise from 
so to soo feet above the level of the plain ; and though the 
sides are often steep, the top is generally flat, and has a layer 
of excellent soil from 5 to 8 feet deep. South of the Bar&k, 
gardens were opened out on the numerous round-topped hills 
known as Hlas ; but though at first the soil was little inferior 
to that of the plateaux, it suffered severely from erosion during 
the rains. In 1875 the experiment was tried of planting 
bushes on well-drained marsh land, and it was found that 
under these conditions the plant gave a large yield, though 
the tea was of inferior quality. There were, in 1904, 164 tea 
gardens with an out-turn of over 31,000,000 lb. of manufactured 
tea, which gave employment to 140 Europeans and 63,500 
natives, the latter of whom had been for the most part recruited 
from other parts of India. The principal tea companies are 
the TkrSpur, with its centre at DeWSr^ 18 miles east of Silcliar; 
the Scottpur, with its centre at Pollarbund, ir miles east of 
bilcKnr ; and the Bengal Tea Company in HaiUik&idi, with its 
centre at Ainavhgl. 

Eitmioa Since the District came under British rule, it has witnessed 
an enormous extenrion of cultivation, and the area under 
* ordinary crops at the last settlement is believed to have been 
more than ten times that in 1830. Little pr no attempt has, 
however, been made to improve the condition of agriculture 
or to introduce new staples. The cultivators are prosperous 
and contented with the existing order of things, and the heavy 
rainfall renders artificial irrigation unnecessary. 

Cattle. The breed of cattle is poor, and buffidoes, which are of 
a sturdier stock, are largely used as plough animals. Sheep 
are imported from other parts of India, as they do not thrive 
in the damp climate of CAchSr. 

Forests. The 'reserved’ forests of CfichSr covered in 1903-4 an area 
of 807 square mHes. With the exception of the Langtjng 
Mupft Reserve (area 80 square miles), they are all situated 
near the southern and eastern borders of the District These 
forests have never been thoroughly examined; it is doubtful 
whether the whole of the area reserved includes valuable tim- 
ber, and as the population begins to press upon tlm soil, it is 
probable that the process of' disforestation, which has already 
been begun, vnll be extended. The most valuable trees are 
jMnti m mIst (Jfaua 

rata Hnuktri- 
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ferum\ sundt\ gmari {GmeUma ari^na)^ and pmdroi {Cimmth 
momum glanduHferum) ; but the bulk of the trade is m iulm 
{SUtiuUa aiaia) and other soft woods which are used for tea 
boxes. In addition to the Reserves, there is a large area in 
the North CSchflr hills from which timber can be removed free 
of charge by Government tenants for their own use, or extracted 
for sale on payment of royalty. The out-turn erf these ‘ un- 
classed* state forests has of late exceeded that from the 
Reserves. Rubber is obtained from I^s eiastua^ but in 
recent years only a small amount has been collected. The 
timber merchants are usually Muhammadans, who employ 
KOkis and NSgls to fell the trees. The logs are dragged by 
elephants to the Barlk or its tributaries, and pay duty at Sonai, 

Silchar, Siykltek, or Matijuri. 

No mines or minerals of any value are known to exist in Minerals. 
Cftchir. Discoveries of coal have frequently been reported, 
but on examination the deposits have invariably turned out to 
be anthracite or lignite, not worth working. Petroleum has 
also been discovered near Badarpur and Masimpur, but not 
utilized. The local demand for salt was formerly met from 
salt-wells, but a cheaper and better supply is now obtained 
through Calcutta. 

Apart from tea, there are few manufactures in Cachar, but Aru sad 
two saw-inills give employment to 153 hands. The Manipuris 
weave cotton cloths and mosquito curtains, and manufacture 
brass vessels. Daos and axes are forged by blacksmiths from 
Sylhet, and a certain amount of rough pottery is made, but not 
enough to satisfy the local demand. The women of the culti- 
vating classes seldom weave even the cloths required for home 
consumption, and European piece-goods are, in consequence, 
in great demand. 

CSchftr exports very litde except tea, which in 1904 was Commerce, 
valued at about 94 lakhs,' and forest produce, such as timber 
and bamboos, for which there is a considerable demand in 
Sylhet The principal articles of import are rice, which is 
required for the lar^ oooly population, flour, betel-nuts, salt, 
sugar, gJH, cotton piecogoods, kerosene oil, coal, and iron and 
steel. In 1903-4 nearly half the trade of the District was 
carried by rail The bulk of the trade is with Calcutta. 

Manipur exporta to Cftch&r timber, rubber, other forest produce, 
and Indian piece-goods, and till recently supplied tea-seed. It 
receives in return European piece-goods and cotton twist, 
dried fish, and betel-nuts. Silchar, the head-quarters of the 
District, is the chief business centre. Other markets of some 
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importanoe are those at Lakhipury Sonaimakh, Siykltd:, and 
BarUudl ; but the numerous tea gardens tend to increase 
trade centres, as on each large estate there is a local market, 
to which the villagers from the neighbourhood bring their 
surplus products. The natives of Cichar have little aptitude 
for commerce, and the principal merchants and shopkeepers 
are natives of Rljputknai Sylhet, and Bengal. 

Meant of Prior to the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, com- 
munication with tbe outside world was difficult, as in the dry 
season the Bar&k is navigable only by vessels drawing less than 
3 feet of water, and the journey to Calcutta from Silchar took 
nearly five days. The completion of the railway from Badarpur 
to Silchar in 189S reduced the time to thirty-three hours. 
Badarpur, which is on the Sylhet boundary, is the junction 
from which the line turns north, aiul, after crossing the Barkk 
by a large bridge, winds through the North CftchAr hills into 
the Assam Valley. 

In 1903-4 there were outside the town of Silchar one mile 
of metalled and 100 miles of uDmeUlled roads, maintained by 
the Public Works department and 6 miles of metalled and 346 
miles of unmetalled roads kept up by the local boards, besides 
2 24 miles of bridle-paths. The principal lines of communication 
are the Sylhet-Manipur road, which passes through the District 
from Badarpur td Jirighat ; the Dfaayarband road, from Silchar 
to Aijal in ^e Lushai Hills ; the Natwanpur road, which runs 
along the north of the Distt^t to the Sylhet boundary ; and 
the road from Salchftpra, 10 miles west of 'Silchar, up the valley 
of the Dhaleswari through. Hailakftndi to Kfikicharft. During 
the rains these roads are incapable of carrying heavy traffic, and 
tea is usually conveyed down the various rivers wiffi which the 
District is intersected, and shipped by steamer to Calcutta. 
The extieme rapidity with which the rivers rise after rain 
renders the construction of permanent bridges over the larger 
streams a matter of some difficulty and of great expense. 
Ferries are in consequence largely used, and there are more 
than xoo within the District In the cold season, when the 
rivers fall, they are often spanned by temporary bamboo 
bridges. 

The steamer service of the District is provided by the India 
General Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company. S^low-draught steamers ply on the 
Barik in Ike cold seasem. During the rainy season there is a 
regular sertioe of iaige steamers between Silchar and Calcutta; 
and feeder-ateamefs go up the Bulk to Lakhipur, up the 
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Madhurft to Chandigbit tea estate, np the Ghigit to the 
Hattia rocks, and up the Kstikhil to KoUchariL 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three nutrici 
subdivisions: Silchar. Hailakanoi. and North Cachar. 

Silchar is in the charge of the Deputy-Commissioner, who tuff, 
usually has three subordinate magistrates and a Sub-Deputy- 
Collector as his immediate assistants. A member of the Assam 
Cmiiiission is usually posted in the HailAkandi subdivision, 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collector, who exercises magisterial 
powers. Tbfi North Cichir hills are in charge of a European 
police officer. The staff of the District includes a Forest officer. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is invested with the special powers Civil and 
contained in sections 30 and 34 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and is authorized to impose sentences of seven years* 
rigorous imprisonment. The Judge of Sylhet discharges the 
functicms of a District and Sessions Judge in the plains of 
Clchftr, the Deputy-Commissioner acts as Sub-Judge, and one 
or more of the assistant magistrates exercise the powers of a 
Munsif The High Court at Calcutta is the chief appellate 
authority ; but in the North CichRr hills its jurisdictitm extends 
only to Europeans charged with criminal offences, and the 
De^ty-Commissioner exercises the powers of a District and 
Sessions Judge, appeals lying to the Chief Commissioner. l*he 
system of administration in this subdivision is specially adapted 
to the needs of a primitive people, and the village headmen 
are allowed to dispose of most civil disputes and all petty 
criminal cases. 

In the time of the Kachari RajSs settlement was made^ not Lsnd 
with the individual, but with' a corpomte body. The smallest 
unit recognized by the State was the Ms/, a collection of men 
often bound together by no ties of race, caste, or religion, who 
held a piece of land in common. These hktb were grouped in 
larger bodies, which were styled the E^ch individual was 
jointly and seversfly reqxmsible for the revenue assessed on 
the Ms/, and similarly each Ms/* was respoQsible for the 
payments of the raj. The earUert rates mentioned are a he- 
goat, a pair of fowls^ a dock, and two coco-nuts from each 
holding, irrespective of * its siae. Subsequently, the rate was 
fixed at about annas an acre, and in the time pf Kfirtik 
Chand rused to 10 annas. Gobhid Chand, the last Rftjfi, is 
said to have sometimes obtained twice this sum. In addition 
to these money payments, the villageis were obliged to supply 
Wkmv for the Rijft’s nee^ and trade was hampered by hq^ 
oostoms duties, nuuket fisesb and mon^wlies. 

og 
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The first regular settlement of dchfii, after it came under 
British administration, was made in 1838^ for a term of five 
yeaii, the* initial revenue being Rs. 25,000^ In 1S43-4 
a resettlement was made for fifteen years, which was followed 
by the settlement of 1S59, which exi»red in 1879. The 
initial revenue at these^two settlements was &s. 43,000 and 
Ra 91,000. The rates in 1859 varied from is annas to 
5 annas per acre. On the expiry of this settlement, a fresh 
settlement was made for fifceen years. The rates varied from 
Rs. x-ix to xs annas per acre of homestead or cultivated 
land, excluding land held for tea. Waste was assessed at 
3 annas per acre, and the initial revenue was Rs. 2,22,000. 
The current settlement was made in 1900 for a period of 
fifteen years. The method of classification adopted is more 
discriminating than that emplc^ed on previous occasions, 
and distinctions are drawn between good and bad land in the 
same village. The rates on cultivation vary from Rs. 2-7 to 
12 annas per abre. Waste land is assessed at from 6 to 3 annas 
and tea at^a uniform rate of Rs. 2-1 per acre. It was 
believed outgeneral grounds that the land could pay double 
the previous rates of revenue without difficulty, but it was 
determined to limit the enhancement to 50 per cent, and the 
actual enhancement amounted to only 47 per cent above the 
previous revenue demand. The fields were divided into 
different classes and the revenue adjusted in proportion to 
their value. In all villages in which the total increase 
amounted to 33 per cent or upwards, it will be reached by 
pnsgressive instalments spread over firom eight to twelve years. 
The initial revenue was Rs. 4,01,000. The system of joint 
leases, which was well suited to the time when the greater part 
of the District was covered with jungle, was found to be only 
a soured of inconvenience when the land was cleared and 
cultivated. At the last settlement these joint estates were 
broken up^ and separate leases issued to each individual for 
the land to which he vras entitled. The average assessment 
per acre of homestead or garden land is Rs. 2-1, of rice land 
Rs. x-xx, and of ^dry-crop’ land Rs. 1-3. 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District are shown 
in the table below, in thousands of rupees : — 
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A speciid feature of the Cichir revenue mdmmiatiiitiop has 
been the grant of land on favourable tenn% not oidy for the 
growth of tea, but also for the cultivation of the ordinary 
staples of the Province. Under the former rules leases were 
issued for twenty to thirty years, with a revenue-ftee period 
and low but progressive rates of revenue, which did not, as 
a rule, exceed 1 2 annas per acre. The existing rules, which 
are modelled on those in force in other parts of Assam, do not 
offer any concessions to the villager who wishes to bring waste 
land under ordinary cultivation, but a revenue-free period and 
low rates have been allowed to settlers in the areas disforested 
in the south of the District 

The local affairs of the Silchar and HaiUlkgndi subdivisions Local and 
are managed by boards, who exercise the functions usually 
assigned to them in Assam. The presence of a strong 
European element on the boards adds much to their efficiency, 
and the Deputy-Commissioner or the subdivisional officer acts 
as chairman and executive agent. The total expenditure in 
<903-4 VAS about Rs. 1,17,000, the greater part of which 
was laid out on public works and education. The chief 
sources of income are local rates, tolls on ferries, and a sub- 
stantial grant from Provincial revenues. Silchar is the only 
municipal town. 

For the prevention and detection of crimes Cichir is divided Polks aad 
into seven investigating centres. The policeforoe in 1904000-^ 
sisted of 33 officers and 145 men, with 663 c ha u kM n or village 
watchmen. A detachment of the Lakhimpur military police 
battalion is stationed at Silchar. The District jail at Silchar 
has accommodation for 84 prisoners. 

Education has made more progress in the Cidiir plains than Bdomtiea. 
in other parts of the Province. The number of pupils under 
instruction in 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 3^025, 

5 »i 57 i 7*900, and 8,090 respectively. That the development 
of education has be^ satisfactory is also evident from the fiM 
that the number of pupils at school in 1^3-4 mbre than 
three times that of the number twenty-nine years befioie. At 
the Census of 1901, 5 per cent of the population in the ptaine 
(9-1 males and 0-4 females) were returned as literate. Only a 
small proportion of the natives of the North dchlr hiQs know 
how to read and write, and the percentage of litei^ in the 
plains is reduced by the large number ofignorantooolies bfoqglit 
up to the tea gardens. There were 245 primary, 6 secondary, 
mid 2 apodal achoob in the District in 2903-4. The pnmb^ 
of female scholars was 298. Tbeenorniottsnu^Qri^oftfaeboya 
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mder and aM the giib aie in the primaiy stage. Of 

the mak popdation of school-going age 19 per cent, and of die 
demalepopidntioa of the same age less than one per cent, were 
under priasaiyinatniction. Thetotal expenditure oneducadon 
uas Rs. of whidi Rs. 13,000 was derived from fees. 

Abont 43 per cent of the direct expenditure was devoted to 
ptMwry achoob. 

I Quiar contahis 3 hospitals and 4 diqiensaries, with accom- 
modation for 45 in-patients. In 1904 die number of cases 
treated was 58^000, of whom 500 wore in-patients, and 1,300 
operations were parfonaed The expenditure was Rs. 14,000, 
the greater part of which was met from Local funds. 

Vaccination is coimpultoiy onljr in Silchar municipalitjr. 
A staff of vaccinatonis employed f<w work in die District ; but 
in Idiis respect Ciehir is voy batdward, onfy 19 per x,ooo 
hnv^ be^ pratected in 1903-4, as compared wi& 44 per 
1,000 for the novinoe as a whc^ 

[& W. W. Hunter, A Statistuml Atmmt €f Assam^ vtd. ii 
(1879); S. C Banaiji, Stttlement (1901); fi. C Allen, 

Ebtrict GcMttImr tf Ciehir (1906)!.] 

Saciinr S nhdhdal on. — Head-quarters subdivision of Ctohir 
District Baatem Beiigal and Assam, lying between 34* and 
3^ V N. and 93* 3/ and 93” 16' E., with an area of 1,649 
square mQes. The population in 1901 was 301,884, compart 
wMi 367,673 in 1891. It contains one town, Silchar ^K^po- 
tadon, 9,356), the bead-quiurters of the District and die prin- 
ce centre of local trade; and 809 villages. ThedeBaaadon 
neeonnt of land revenue and ceases in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,8x,ooa 
The snbdhrisaan consists of a level plain amrounded on three 
sides by aanontains, through the centre of which the Baifk Sows 
in a tortuou s course. The surfime of the plain is dotted over 
with low isolsted* hills called Ahu, many of vdiich have been 
p lanted w^ tea The staple crops are tea and rice, and the 
former i n d us ti y is of considemMe mportance. In 1904 diere 
Vrere 133 gudens with 47>973 *cres under plant, whidi gave 
empl oym en t to 113 Europeans and 49,900 natives. The popu- 
lation is fiurly d e n se , the subdivision siqiporting 183 persons 
per eipiam ni 3 e^ in qiite Of the fiut that more than one 4 hird of 
the total area ip 'reserved' forest while a considerable portiiin 
of the remamdtr lies too low even for the cultivation of lica 
For adiiiinietiative puiposes the subdivision is divided hito the 
three miswf of gikhar, Lakhipur,‘^,and Kitigarl. The lainfoll 
b henvy Won iie Aesam At SQdiar it is 134 indie in the 
year, hut near UDb it eweeda 160 indiea 
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HailSkliidL — Subdivision of Cichlr District, Eastern 
Beqgal and Assam, lying J^etween 14^ and 84^ 53' N. and 
92^ a6^ and 92° 46^ E*, with an area of 414 square miles. It 
occupies the valley of the Dhaleswari, south of the Baifftk, and 
is separated from Sylhet mi the west by the Saraspur Hills. 
The population in 1891 was 99,869, which by 1901 had risen 
to 1x2,897, giving a density of 272 persons per square mile^ as 
compared with i2x in the District as a whole. A large part of 
the subdivision consists of a flat plain producing rice ; but the 
tea’^industry is also of considerable importance^ and in 1904 
there were on the higher ground 31 gardens with x 1,353 acres 
under plant, which gave employment to 27 Europeans and 
13,600 natives. The annual rainfall averages about x 10 inches, 
which is considerably less than that recorded in the north of 
the CSchSr plains. The subdivision contains 269 villages. 
The head-quarters of the magistrate in charge, who* is almost 
invariably a European, are located at Hailflkkndi. The de- 
mand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was 
Rs- *t33>ooo. 

C&ch&r, North. — Subdivision of CAchSr District, Assam, 
lying between 24® 58' and 25® 50' N. and 92® 32' and 93® 29' E., 
with an area of 1,706 square miles. The subdivision is a section 
of the range which divides the Surmg Valley from that of the 
Brahmaputra. It was through these hills that the Kachgri 
kings moved from Dimgpur, their capital in the Dhansiri valley, 
to the plains of Olcbgr, and for many years their capital was at 
Maibang, in North Ckch^r, on the northern side of the Barail 
range. Early in the nineteenth century Tula Rflm Sengpati, a 
chapr&si in the employ of the Kachflri succeeded in estab- 

lishing himself here ; and till 1854 he and his sons were recog- 
nized by the British Government as feudatory chiefs of the 
desolate tract of jungle lying between the Mahur river on the 
south and the Jamunk river in Nowgong District on the north. 
The whole of 'the subdivision consists of mountainous cduntry, 
the hills taking the form of serrated ridges, w'hose sides in their 
natural condition are clothed with dense evergreen forest. 
Shifting cultivation is practised, according to which the land, 
after being twice cropped, is allowed to lie fallow for seven or 
eight years, when it becomes covered with a dense growth of 
reeds and bamboo jungle. The population is extremely sparse, 
and, excluding the persons enumerated by the railway authorities 
there were in 1901 only 12 persons per square mile. The popu- 
latkm in 189X was 18,941, which 1901 had risen to 40^812 ; 
but almost the whole of this increase was due to the presence 
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of a bige nimiber of persons engaged on tfaeconstmction of the 
railway, who have since left the District. The Assam-Bengal 
Railway mns through the subdivision, connecting the Brahma- 
putra Valley with the sea at Chittagong. Its construction was 
a work of great difficulty and expense, owing to the fact that the 
hiUs are laigdy composed of shale, while the country is covered 
with jungle, destitute of supplies, and very unhealthy for people 
workii^ under such conditions as the railway employ^ The 
subdivision is administered by a police officer exercising magis- 
terial powers with bead-quarters at Haflang. It contains 254 
villages. House tax is assessed in lieu of land revenue. The 
assessment under this head in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 6,600. 
The rainfall is much lighter than in the CflchBr plains, the high 
wall of the Baiail acting as a barrier to the mobsoon clouds. 
At Haflang the average fall is only 77 inches, and atMaibang 
farther north 55 inches. 

Hftllang. — Head-quarters of the North Cachar subdivision, 
in Cachar District, Eastern Beirgal and Assam, situated in 25** 
11' N. and 93" 1" E. Haflang stands on the top of a hiU, on 
the north side of the main section of the Barail range. The 
subdivisional magistrate’s court was transferred to this place 
from Gunjoqg in 1896, as it then b^an to acquire cumsider- 
able importance as the head-quarters of the hill section of the 
Assam-]tengal Railway. The station is prettily laid out, and 
commands a fine view of the highest peaks of the Barail and 
the surrounding ranges. The railway runs round Hftflang hill 
in a loop nearly 10 miles in length, though the distance through 
the saddle is less than half a mile. The population in 1901 
was 840. 

■Lhllaptir.^ — ^Village in the Silchar subdivision of CSchgr 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 55^ N. and 
92** 57^ E., near the southern face of the Barail range. This 
was the capital of the Rajas of Cachar from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the death of the last Raja in 1830. 
While living here the Kacharis came under the influence of 
Hinduism, and in 1790 the Raja and his brother entered the 
body of a copper image of a cow and emerged as Kshattriyas. 
The only traces of the former capital are to be found in the 
remains of four temples, two other buildings, and three tanks. 
The village is no longer of any importance. 

Maibnng^ — Ruins in the North Cachar subdivisioii of Cachar 
District, Eastern Bei^^al and Assam, situated in 25^ xf N. and 
93^ 9' ^ lattwem tm spun of the Barail Httls on the north 
side of the watenlled When the Kadiiii Rajas were com- 
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pelled by the aggresrionsof the Ahoms and the NfigSa toaban- 
don their capital at Dirntpur. and move farther into the hills, they 
settled at Maibang ; but during the first half of the eighteenth 
century they left that place, and after crossing the Barail, estab- 
lished their court at Khlspur in the plains of Cftchkr* In 
1882 a man named Sambhudan took up his abode at Maibang, 
and announced that he had been commissioned by Heaven to 
restore the Kachftri kingdom. The Deputy-Commissioner, 
Major Boyd, proceeded with a force of lumed police to arrest 
him ; but Sambhudan evaded him and burnt the subdivisional 
station at Gunjong, which had been left undefended. He then 
returned and attacked the Deputy-Commissioner. The attack 
was easily repulsed, but Major Boyd received a severe cut in 
the han<^ which caused his death from tetanus a few days 
later. Sambhudan was mortally wounded while endeavouring 
to escape from the police. Maibang is now a station on the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. Groves of bamboos and* the remains 
of irrigation works show that the place must originally have 
been densely peopled, but few masonry ruins are now to be 
seen. 

Silchar Town. — Head-quarters of CftchSr District, and of 
the subdivision of the same name, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24^ 49^ N. and 92^ 48^ E., on the left bank of the 
Bartk river. Silchar used formerly to be extremely inaccessible, 
as during the dry season only small stem-wheel steamers can 
ply over the upper waters of the Bar8k, and the journey from 
Calcutta used to take as much as four or five days. The 
Assam-Bengal Railway has now reduced the time to 33 hours, 
the route followed being by Goalundo and Chflndpur. During 
Ihe rainy season a service of large steamers plies between Calcutta 
and Silchar. The town, though small, has been steadily in- 
creasing in size and importance, and the population at the Iasi 
four enumerations was: (1872) 4,925, (1881) 6,567, (1891) 
7t5*3. and (1901) •« flic case viih many of the 

towns of Assam, the great majority of th6 inhabitants are 
foreigners. 

Silchar is very prettily situated and commands a charmiog 
view down the BarSk, which is lined with groves of areca-palms 
and dotted with the sails of native craft, while a little to the 
north the blue hills of North CSchar rise sharply from the plain. 
The heavy rainfidl (124 inches) and the comparativdy high 
mean temperature render the climate somewhat oppressive 
during the rains. The place is subject to earthquakes^ and in 
1869 some damage was done to the buildings. Another sev«e 
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shock was felt in 1882, but the great earthquake of 1897 did 
comparatively litde harm. Silchar is the he^-quarters of the 
District staff, and of the Surmft Valley Light Horse, which in 
1904 had a strength of 156 in the District. A detachment 
of military police is also stationed here. The jail contains 
accommo^tion for 76 male and 8 female prisoners, and a hos- 
pital provides 33 beds. A clergyman of the Church of England 
resides here, and there is a branch of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission. Silchar was constituted a municipality in 1893. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 20,000. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure 
were Rs. 21,000, the chief sources of income being a tax on 
houses and lands (Rs. 5,900) and tolls on ferries and markets 
(Rs. 7,400), while the main items of outlay were conservancy 
(Rs. 7,000) and public works (Rs. 4,300). Silchar is the in- 
dustrial and educational centre of the District. A considerable 
trade is carried on in rice, European piece-goods, timber, and 
other forest produce, and tea-boxes are manufactured by native 
firms. There is also a small printing press, at which a ver- 
nacular paper is published. The principal educational institution 
is the high school, which in 1903-4 had an average attendance 
of 251 pupils. 

jjoQQ. Lushai Hills.— District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
darieticon- between 22® 19' and 24® 19' N. and 92® 16' and 93® 26' E., 
with an area of 7,227 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
and river by Sylhet and CSch3r, and the State of Manipur ; on the west 
syttems. Chittagong Hill Tracts and the State of Hill Tippera ; 

on the south by Northern Arakan and the Chin Hills ; and on 
the east by the Chin Hills. The whol6 surface is covered with 
ninges of hills, which run almost due north and south, with an 
.iverage height of about 3,000 feet on the west, rising to 4,000 
feet farther east, and here and there to over 8,000 feet. The 
sides of the hills arc covered with forest and dense bamboo 
jungle, except in those places ^i^oy Lave been cleared for 

cultivation, and a stream or river is invariably to be found in 
the narrow valleys at their feet The most important of these 
rivers are the Tlong or Dhaleswari, the Sonai, and the Tuivol, 
which drain the northern portion of the country and eventually 
fall into the Bar&k. The southern hills are drained by the 
Koladyne on the east, with its tributaries the Mat, Tuichang, 
Tyao, and Tuipui; while the Kamaphuli, at the mouth of 
which stands Chittagong, with its tributaries the Tuichong, 
Kao^ De^ Phaiiang, and Tuilianpui, forms the western drain- 
age system. 
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The dnufiage-levels of the country are unusually complicated. 

The Tlong for some 40 miles of its length runs due north, while 
pa^^llel to it, on the east the Mat, and on the west the Deh, 
flow due south. In the same way, the Tuivol and Tuichang 
and the Tuilianpiii and Outur have parallel courses for many 
miles, but run in opposite directions. The Tuichong and 
Phairang flow north till they join the Deh, which then turns 
west and delivers their combined waters into the Kamaphuli, 
which flows south-west. Scattered about the District are several 
plains of considerable size. These have, as a rule, an elevation 
of about 4»5^ covered with a thick layer of rich 

alluvial soil. They are surrounded by hills, which slope gently 
towards the plain but are generally veiy* steep and often pre- 
cipitous on the other side. Through the centre runs a sluggish 
stream, which escapes through a narrow gorge, below which is 
generally a fall of some height It has been suggested that 
these plains are the silted-up beds of lakes, a conjecture which 
is rendered the more probable by the fact that there are several 
lakes which at present have no outlet, and which must in course 
of time silt up till the water overtops the lowest point in the 
surrounding chain of hills. The largest of these plains is 
Champhai, which has a length of about 7 miles and at the 
widest point is nearly 5 miles across. 

The hills consist of sandstones and shales of Tertiary age. Geology, 
thrown into long folds, the axes of which run nearly north and 
south. The locks are a continiiaHon southwards of those form- 
ing the Patkai range, and were probably laid down in the delta 
or estuary of a large river issuing from the Himalayas in the 
Tertiary period. Marine fossils of that age have been found 
near Lungleh, embedded in nodular dark grey sandstone. 

I'he hill-sides are generally covered -With dense forest or Botany, 
bamboo jungle. Palms, which are common on the lower 
slopes, give place to various members of the JRats family ; and 
such trees as gurjan {Difterocaffus turbinaius)^ gugera or maku 
(SeJUma Wailuhii), oaks, chestnuts, and firs grow on the higher 
ridges. Herbaceous plants are not common, but ferns and 
orchids are found in large quantities. 

Wild .animals include elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, leopards, Fauna, 
the Himalayan bl^k bear ( Ursus lorquaius) and the Malay 
bear {IJrsus malafanus)^ bison, several kinds of deer, gural, 
and serow (Nemarhaedus). The mithan or gaydi (JBos frontalis) 
is kept in domestication. Small game include jungle-fowl and 
sevend kinds of pheasant 

The valleys are malarious and unhealthy^ and during die 
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nifis the climate, even on the lower hills, is moist and ener- 
vating, and malarial fevers are common everywhere. On the 
higher ridges it is fiurly cool and pleasant even at the hottest 
seasons of the year. In March and April violent storms from 
the north-west sweep over the hills. The District, like the resu 
of Assam, enjoys an abundant rainfall. The average fall at 
Aijal, in the northern hills, is 8o inches in the year, but farther 
south the precipitation is still heavier, and at Lungleh 13 1 
inches are usually recorded. The rainfall is generally well 
distributed and the crops seldom suffer from drought 
The history of the Lushai Hills, as far as known, is the history 
of a backwash or eddy of the great wave of immigration that is 
generally believed to have started from North-West China and 
spread over Assam and southwards towards the sea. In the 
Lushai Hills the movement for the last hundred years has been 
northwards ; and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
certain tribes, known as the Old KOkis, were driven from this 
country, and, finding no safety in the plains of Cilchar, settled 
in the hills to the north of the Surmsl Valley. Fifty years later 
there was another immigration of hillmen, called New Kakis to 
distinguish them from their predecessors, who were driven from 
the southern hills by the Lushais, who made their first appearance 
on the ChfttSchara range in 1840. Prior to the advent of the 
British, the hillmen had been accustomed to make periodical 
descents upon the plains ; and in 1849 separate raids were 
committed, one of them on a village within 10 miles of Silchar, 
in which 29 of the inhabitants were kifled and 42 taken captive. 
I'hese outrages were followed by an expedition led into the 
uills by Colonel Lister, who in 1850 surprised and destroyed 
the village of Mullah, one of the chiefs concerned in the raid. 
This demonstration kept the hillmen quiet for some years ; but 
in 1862 they bredte out afresh, and the diplomatic efforts that, 
followed had little practical effect. In the cold season of 
x868-^ raids were made on Manipur and SyJhct, and the 
No&rband and Maniftrkhkl tea factories in Glchar were burnt 
and plundered. An expedition was dispatched into the hilts, 
but it started too late in the season and failed to inflict the 
punishment required. In January, 1871, a determined raid 
was made down the HaiUlkilndi valley. The village of Aina- 
khll was burnt and twenty-five persons killed, the Alexandrapur 
tea factory was destroyed, a tea planter— Mr. Winchester- 
murdered, and attacks were made upon four other tea gardens 
with vai^fig success* llie raiders were eventually driven off, 
but not brfore had succeeded in killing twenty-seven 
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penou in addition to those already mentioned, seven of whom 
wpe sepoys sent to protect the outlying gardens. Raids were 
al^ made on Sylhet, Hill Tippera, and Manipur. Such violent 
and ferocious forays called for vigorous measures of repression, 
and in the cold season of 1S71-2 two columns were sent into 
the hills, one from Chittagong, the other from Cfichgr. This 
expedition was completely successful, and the peace of the 
Assam frontier remained undisturbed for the next twenty 
years. 

In 188S two serious raids were committed in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. In one the attacking party killed Lieutenant 
Stewart and two corporals of his regiment ; in the other they 
cut up the inhabitants of a village located only 8 miles from 
Demagiri. The following cold season a small force was sent 
into the hills to exact reparation for these outrages, and a 
stockaded post was built at Lungleh and garrisoned by 200 
men. This demonstration of military activity had little effect 
upon the Lushais ; and at the very time when the expedition 
was in the hills, Lianphunga, a son of Sukpilal, dispatched 
a raiding party which devastated the Chengri valley on the 
Chittagong frontier. Prompt measures for refirisal were taken, 
and columns were dispatched into the hills from Silchar and 
Chittagong during the following cold season. The captives were 
surrender^ and the offending village burnt; but the British 
Government had at last come to the decision that here, as 
elsewhere, the only effective method of protecting the frontier 
was the establishment of fortified posts in the hills themselves. 
Stockades were accordingly erected at Fort Tregear in the 
South Lushai Hills, and at Aijal and Changsil in North I^ushai. 
A Political officer, Captain Browne, was stationed in the north- 
ern hills, and at first all seemed progressing favourably. Sud- 
denly, without a word of warning, the I^ushais rose in September, 
1890, attacked the two stockades, and killed Captain Browne, 
who was marching along the road with an escort of four sepoys. 
A force was immediately sent up from CftchUr, and though 
Lieutenant Swinton, the officer in command, w'as killed, Aijal 
and Changsil were relieved without delay. Active operations 
were then commenced, and within two months only one of the 
western chiefs responsible for this disturbance was at large. 
On April i, 1891, the South Lushai Hills, which had been 
controlled by an Assistant Political officer under the Com- 
missioner of Chittagong, were formed into a District and placed 
under a Superintendent. 

At the bqjinning of *893 the Lushai country was to all 
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aiipcamnoes in a condition of profound peace, when Mr. 
McCabe, the Political officer of North Lushai, proceeded to 
the village of a chief named I^lbura, who had deebned to 
comply with a requisition sent to him for coolies. He was 
attacked there by a party of Lushais ; but they were driven off, 
and a force of police was then sent to the hills east of the 
ISonai, as the chiefs in this quarter had assisted Lalbura in bis 
rising. Captain Shakespear, the Superintendent of the South 
Lushai Hills, heard of the attack on Mr. McCabe, and marched 
northwards to his assistance. When he reached Vansanga’s 
village, the whole country rose in arms, and he was compelled 
to entrench himself and act on the defensive. The Lushais 
made constant attacks upon his camp, attempted Lungleh, 
threatened DemSgiri, cut the telegraph wires, and spread them* 
selves over the line of communications. Captain Shakespear 
WAS relieved by a column dispatched from Burma, and the 
combined forces then proceeded to inflict such punishment 
as they could during the short time that their scanty supplies 
enabled them to remain in the field. In Decemter, 1892, 
a punitive expedition was dispatched into the hills, which 
co-operated with a column sent from Aijal, and impressed 
upon the rebellious villages a sense of the futility of attempting 
to resist the British Government. No active opposition was 
encountered, and since that date the peace of the District has 
been undisturbed. In 1898 the South Lushai Hills were 
transferred to the Assam Administration, and the District for 
the first time took its present form. 

The The first complete Census of the Lushai Hills was taken in 

iKople. i^or, and disclosed a population of 82,434, living in 239 
villages. The following table gives, for each subdivision, par* 
ticulars of area, villages, population, &c. : — 


SnbdiviihNi. 

Area in 
■qoare 
milo. 

Nttoiber 

of 

village!. 

Po|NUatioii. 

Popala- 
tioo per 
tqoare 
mile. 

Number 
of person! 
mole Co 
read and 
wriie. 

Aij*l ^ • 

4,701 

”5 


11 

1 *.058 

Lnngleli . 

2,5*6 

*14 

29.498 

13 

District total 

7i»a7 

>39 

8».434 

11 

2.058 


The hills are very sparsely peopled, and support only 11 
persons per square mile. An unusual feature in the constitu- 
tion of the population is the great preponderance of females, 
there beii% I1X13 women to every x,ooo men. More than 95 
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per cent of the people profess no other creed than Animism, 
and a little more than 4 per cent, are Hindus. All of these 
Hindus are foreigners, most of them being members of the 
military police battalion and their dependents. The number 
of the native Christians is still very small (26), but it was only 
in 1897 that the Welsh Presbyterian Mission undertook to 
cany on the work which had been begun by two pioneer 
missionaries. About 87 per cent, of the population of the 
hills returned Lushai or Dulien as their usual form of speech, 
a language which is akin to the ‘ Old Kuki * dialect Rangkhol, 
and to various forms of speech used by the NSg& tribes. 
Agriculture was the means of support of 93 per cent, of the 
population in 1901. 

The inhabitants of the hills are said to be all members of Tribal 
the same race, but are divided up into a number of families or ®*^"*»*®* 
clans. These clans are distinguished from one another by ^ * 
differences in sacrificial ritual and in some cases by differences 
in dialect, but all enjoy the ius connubiu The principal sub- 
divisions are the Lushais (36,400), who supply chiefs to nearly 
every village in the hills; the Poi (r 5,000), or immigrants from 
the Chin Hills ; the Hmar (10,400), or tribes who have come 
from Manipur; and the Ralte (i3»8oo), Paithe, Thado, and 
Lakher. The other groups into which the population is 
divided are rapidly losing their distinctive traits. 

The Lushais, to apply one generic term to all the inhabitants Physical 
of the hills, are a short and sturdy race, with countenances of a 
distinctly Mongolian type, and well-developed legs. The men clothing, 
seldom have hair upon their faces, and pick out what little grows, 
with the exception of a few shoots at the comers of the mouth. 

Both sexes draw their hair tight back and tie it in a knot, and 
wear a coat which reaches below the waist, and a shawl thrown 
over the shoulders. Women, in addition, wear a blue petti* 
coat, falling to the knee, and ivory rings about inches in 
diameter in their ears. Amber necklaces and rough uncut 
canielians are highly prized. Their arms are flint-lock muskets, 
daos or billhooks of the Burmese pattern, and an inferior kind 
of spear. 

The p^ple live in villages, each of which is ruled by a chief, Constitu* 
who is entirely independent. The chief is supreme ; but if his gjj^ety. 
subjects dislike his system of administration, they move else- 
where. He settles all disputes, decides where the vill^e is to 
cultivate, and when and where it shall be moved. His house 
is the poorhouse of the community, and orphans and indigent 
persons live there and get food in return for labour. The 
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other ofScials are the upa or councillors, the crier, the black- 
smith, and the pui-thiam or sorcerer, 

ViiUiget Villages are generally built on the top of a ridge or spur, and 
before the British occupation of the hills were strongly stock- 
aded. The houses are laid out in streets radiating from a 
central square, in which stand the chiefs house and the house 
where strangers and the young unmarried men of the village 
sleep. They are built on piles on the natural slope of the hill, 
and at the end nearest the road is a rough platform of logs. 
The doorway has a high sill, and the door consists of a sliding 
panel of bamboo work. On each side of the fireplace are bam- 
boo sleeping platforms, and beyond is a kind of lumber room, 
from which a door opens on a small back veranda. Windows 
in the side of the house are considered unlucky, unless the right 
to make them has been purchased by killing two mithan and 
feasting the village — a curious instance of a savage form of 
window tax, and an example of the material gains accruing from 
many of the religious beliefs and superstitions of the hill tribes 
of Assam. The posts used are of timber, but the walls, floors, 
and roof frame are made of bamboo. The roof is generally 
thatched with cane leaves, tied down with broad bands of split 
bamboo. 

Msniage. In spite of the fact that women exceed the men in numbers, 
the Lushai bachelor has to pay heavily for his wife. The price 
paid to the father or nearest male relative of the girl varies from 
thrtte to ten mithan^ for it is always stated in terms of these 
animals, though cash or other articles may actually be given in 
their place. But the father is by no means the only person 
whose demands have to be satisfied. The girl's aunt receives 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 40, the nearest male relative on her mother’s 
side from Rs. 4 to 40, the eldest sister gets a small sum as a 
reward for having carried about the bride when young, and 
there are also the male and female protectors of ^ bride to 
each of whom a present must be given. The result is that 
it not unfrequently happens that a man dies with his obliga- 
tions still undischarged, and leaves to his diildren the task of 
paying for their mother. The essential part of the marriage 
ceremony is a feast to the firiends and relations, and the sacrifice 
of a fowl by the pui^kiam. For some time after the weddii^ 
the bride deeps with her husband, but returns oveiy day to her 
father’s bodse. . Divorce by mutual consent is leoognia^ ; but 
under these drcumstances the husband recovers no part of the 
bride’s |Nftoe, so' he Im every indacement to make die 
best (tf dii has dioeen. Unmanied girls am not 
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expected to remain chaste ; but if a lover begets a child, be is 
required to pay one miihan to its maternal gTandfather, unless 
he marries the object of his affections, when the ordinary bride 
price only is charged. Among the Paithes the marriage cere- 
mony is not performed till the woman has given evidence of 
her fertility. If she remains barren, the match is broken off. 

During the first seven days of its life, the spirit of a child is 
supposed to spend part of its time perched on the bodies of 
both its parents, and for fear of injuring it they have to keep 
quiet during this period. By this means primitive man ensures 
that the mother shall have a short period of repose. 

After death, the corpse is dressed in its best clothies and Funeiml 
fastened to a bamboo frame in a sitting posture. A big feast 
is then given to the friends and neighteurs, and food and 
drink are offered to the corpse. On the evening following the 
death, the body is interred just opposite the house, the grave 
consisting of a shaft about 4 or 5 feet deep, from which a 
tunnel branches off in which the corpse is placed. People who 
belong to wealthy families are not buried at all. They are 
placed in a hollow tree-trunk, the lid of which is carrfully 
plastered with mud, and put beside a fire in the centre of the 
house. A hollow bamboo connects the coffin with the earth, 
and drains off liquid matter. The nearest relatives sit beside 
the coffin and drink rice-beer, and at the end of three months 
the bones are collected and stored in a basket. The Paithes 
smear a greasy preparation over the corpse, Mrhich preserves 
and hardens the skin. It is then dressed up, and in the 
evening is brought out, and rice>beer is poured down its 
throat, while the people sing and dance around it This 
disgusting performance is sometimes kept up for several 
months. 

The religion of the Lushais is of the usual animistic kind. Rellgioa. 
They believe in a Creator, who does not trouble himself much 
with the subsequent fate of the worid he has created, ami most 
of their religious energies are devoted to tlie propitiation of the 
evil spirits, who are supposed to be the cause of all misfortune 
Like many of the other hill tribes, they recognize two degrees 
of happiness after death — ^the greater joy being reserved for 
those who have killed men or animals in the chaser or have 
feasted tlit rillage. Women can only enter this abode of bliss 
if taken there by their husbands, so a premium is friaoed on 
wifely obedience and devotion. Existence in the onfinaiy 
spirit world is thought to be &r from pleasant. After a certain 
time^ the soul is bom agjain in a hornet, and ptesendy is 
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converted into water. If in the form of dew it falls upon a 
man, it is horn again on the earth in the shape of his child. 

Inheri- In wealthy families when a son marries he receives a certain 

tance. number of houses and becomes an independent chief. At the 
same time a share of his father’s guns, necklaces, and other 
valuables and slaves are made over to him. , The youngest .son 
remains with his father till his death and then succeeds to the 
village. Much the same custom prevails among the common 
people. 

AgrJ.cul- Like other hill tribes, the Lushais follow the system of jhum 
cultivation. The jungle growing on the hilhside is cut down 
and burnt, the ground is cleared of logs which were too large 
to bum, and the seeds of rice, maize, millet, vegetables, and 
cotton are dibbled in among the ashes. I'he largest yield is 
obtained from land which has just been cleared of virgin forest, 
or which has not been disturbed for forty or fifty years. Land 
that bears a heavy growth of bamboo jungle is also highly 
esteemed, but hill-sides covered with ikra {Saccharum arundi- 
naceum) and grass are said to yield very poor harvests, though 
good crops are obtained from such land in the Hills. 

The only agricultural implements used are daos, axes, and hoes. 
The dao is a knife with a triangular blade about three inches 
wide at the end and half an inch wide at the handle, which is 
used to cut down the jungle and to make the holes in which 
the seeds are planted. The axes and hoes are small and light. 
It is only where land has not been cultivated for many years 
that a crop of rice is taken from it in two successive seasons, 
though peas and beans are often sown on jhums cleared in the 
previous year. Land covered with bamboos can be cropped 
every fourth year, but land under forest is allowed six to nine 
years’ rest. The cultivation is thus of a migratory character, 
and the villages are shifted 4t intervals of about five years to 
enable the cultivator to live near his fields. The area under 
cultivation is not known, and there are no means of estimating 
its extension or decrease. Little attempt has as yet been 
made to improve the existing staples or to introduce new varie- 
ties. The cultivation of irrigated rice has, however, been tried 
in various parts of the District, and has been adopted , by a 
few of the I^ushais. 

Lhe*stoGk. The live stock include tame mithan^ pigs, goats, and dogs. 
Pigs are carefully tended, and treated almost as pets; the 
goats are of the loi^-baired hill breed. Dogs are used for food, 
and are sdkt to be similar to those eaten by the Chinese. 
Thq^ are of medium size, with long yellow hair, short legs, 
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a bushy and tightly curled tail, and a pointed noee» and are in 
great requisition for sacrifidal purposes. 

The District has nevei been properly explored by a geologist; Mtnerali. 
but the officer of ttte Geoiogical Survey dep^ment who 
accompanied the expedition of 1889-90 found no traces of 
coal, limestone, ot other minerals of economic value either in 
the rocks through which the road was cut or in the debris 
brought down by the rivers. 

The only articles manufactured in the District arc earthen Mana* 
pots and pipes, the daos^ hoes, and axes required for culttva* 
ion, and cotton cloths. These cloths are woven from yam 
spun from homegrown cotton, and are superior to those usually 
manufactured by hill tribes. They are, however, produced 
only in sufficient quantities to clothe the members of the family, 
and are seldom sold. Such trade as exists is in the hands of 
Bengalis or merchants from Rajputlna, and there are only two 
or three Lushai shopkeepers in the whole District. The 
principal imports are food-stuffs, cloth, iron, daos^ brass pots, 
and umbrellas, while forest produce is exported. 

A bridle*path runs from Silchar to Aijal, the head-quarters of Meam of 
the District, a distance of 120 miles; but heavy goods 
usually brought up the Dhaleswari river to Sairang, 13 miles 
from Aijal. The journey between Silchar, the place at which 
passengers usually embark, and Sairang occupies from twelve to 
twenty-one days up and from four to six ^ys down-stream. 
Bridle-paths run from Aijal to Falam, Lungleh, and North 
Vanlaiphai, and from Lungleh to Haka and DemSgiri, on the 
route to Chittagong. Altogether 4 miles of cart-roads and 54a 
miles of bridle-paths were maintained in 1903-4. 

The country never suffers from want of rain, but in 1881 FAmioe. 
there was scarcity, due to the depredations of rats. In the 
previous season the bamboos had seeded, and the supply of 
food thus provided caused an immense multiplication in the 
numbers of these rodents, which, when they had exhausted the 
bamboo seed, devoured the rice crop. Tlie Lushais descended 
into the Surmi Valley in search of work and food, and 
Government sent about 750 tons of rice into the hills. 

For general administrative purposes the District is 
into two subdivisions: Aijal, under the immediate charge ®^g|Qnsand 
the Superintendent of the Hill^ who is a member of the Assam staff. 
Commission ; and Lungleh, under a European police officer. 

Public works are in charge of a District Engineer, who is und^ 
the orders of the Superintendent of the Hills, and a Civil 
Surgeon is stationed at Aijal. The poUtical organiation rf 
an. H b 
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tlie Liuhais themselves is much in sdvsnce of that usually 
found among the hillmen of Assam, Their diiefs possess con- 
siderable influence and power, and the Government is thus 
able to deal with responsible individuals. AdvantSge has been 
taken of this in the internal administration of die l>istrict. 
The Aijal subdivision is divided into twelVO and the Lungleh 
subdivision into six aides. In each of these circles an inter- 
preter is stationed, through whom all orders are transmitted 
to die village chiefs, and who is .responsible for seeing that 
these orders are carried out He is also required to submit 
regular reports on aU events occurring within the circle and on 
the state of the crops. In each village a writer has been 
appointed, who prqMies and keeps up a house Kst, and in 
return for this is exempted from payment of house tax and 
from labour on the roads. The chiefsand headmen of villages 
are hdd responsible for the behaviour of the people, their 
authority is upheld by Government, and litigation generally 
and any tendency to appeal against the orders of the chiefs 
in petty cases are discouraged. 

CM and All criminal and civil cases which are not disposed of by 
the chiefs themselves are heard by the Superintendent and his 
assistants. The Superintendent exercises powers of life and 
death, subject to confirmation by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who is the chief appellate authority. The High Court at Cal- 
cutta has no jurisdiction in the hills, except in criminal cases 
against Europeans. 

Kevcaoe. Land revenue is not assessed, but the people pay a tax of 
Ra. 2 a house. In addition to this money tax, the Lushais are 
required to provide labour when required by Government, but 
the coolies so employed receive the liberal wage of 8 annas 
a day. 

Polioe and The civil police force includes 2 sub-inspectors and 49 head 
constables and men ; but the real garrison of the District con- 
sists of a battalion of military police, under three European 
oflScers, with a sanctioned strength of 800 officers and men. 
A small jail at Aijal has accommodation for 13 prisoners. 

Eduestioa. In 1903-4 diere were two schools at Aijal, one maintained 
by Govmment, and one by the Welsh Presbyterian Mission ; 
and Government schools at Lungleh and Khawmbawk. The 
total number of pupils in the Government schools was only 175, 
and die expcodilqie on educarion amounted to Rs. 3,524, the 
gieater part of was met from Provincial revenues. For 
a ^vhge tribe vm have so recently come under British rule, 
the LStitt siiby y aptitude for dviiuation. In 
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1901, 2*5 per cent, of the pofmbdm (5a males and 0^1 fenydes) 
were able to read and writer a proportion much higher than 
in Manipur or in the Na^ or Gfiio Hills. This difference is 
probably due to the aristocratic organization of their com- 
munity. ^ When arrangements were being made for the Census 
of ipor, it was found that some villages hadnot asipgle literate 
person to act as enumerator. A noun was then selected by 
the chief and sent to head-quarters, in order to be taught how 
to read and write. 

The District possesses 7 dispensaries and 5 military police Ho^tals 
hospitals, with accommodation for 144 in-patients. In r904 
the number of cases treated was 34,000, of whom r,aoo were 
in-patients, and 300 operations were performed. The expen- 
diture was Rs. Z4f400, which was entirely met from Provincial 
revenues. > 

Vaccination is not compulsory in any part of the District, Vsediui- 
and the Lushais have not suffered sufficiently from small-pox 
to be fully alive to its value as a prophylactic. In 1903-4 only 
20 per 1,000 of the population were vacdnated, a figure far 
below the average for the Province as a whole. 

[B. C Allen, Gazetteer of the Lushai Bills (1906). A mono- 
graph on the Lushais is under compilation.] 

A^al Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Lushai Hills Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23^ r' and 24^ 

19' N. and 92^ 16' and 93^ 26' E., with an area of 4,701 square 
miles. The population in 1901, the first year in which a cen- 
sus was taken, was 52,936, Uving in 125 villages. The head- 
quarters of the District are at Aijal village. 

Lungleh. — Subdivision of the Lushai Hi^ District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lyir^ between 22^ xgLMd 23^ 23' N. and 
92^ 21^ and 93^ 10' E., with an area of 2,526 square miles. 

The population in 1901, the first year in which a census was 
taken, was 29,498, living in 114 villages. The head-quarters 
of the subdivision are at Lungleh village. 

A 4 Jal Village. — Head-quarters of the Lushai Hills District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23^ 44' N. and 92^ 

44^ E., on the top of a narrow ridge about 3,500 feet above 
the sea. It is connected by a bridle-path with Silchar, zao 
miles distant; but stores are usually brought up the Dhal- 
eswari river to Sairang, only 23 miles from AijaL The station 
was established in 1890, and in 1901 had a population of 
2,325. The rainfiOl (80 inches) is not excessive for Assam, 
and the dimate is cool and pleasant Aijal is the h^- 
quarters of die Superintendent and his stail^ and of a milttaiy 

»ha 
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polioe hittdiofl onder a Earopean commandant There is 
a ^ with aocommodation for 13 prisoners, and a hospital with 
34 beds. For some time much difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining water at the top of the hill, but arrangements 
have now been made at considerable expense to catch and 
store the rain-water. The bazar contains the shops of several 
tracers from various parts of India. 

Bonn- Nftgft mils. — District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
l3ring between 24® 42' and 26® 48' N. and 93® f and 94® 

M hill * 50' E., with an area of 3,070 square miles. It is bounded on 

•adrim the north by Nowgong and SibsSgar ; on the west by the 

^tenif. C&char hills ; on the south by the State of Manipur ; 

and on the east by a line which follows for the most part the 
course of the Dikho and Tizu rivers, .beyond which lie hills 
inhabited by independent tribes. The District consists of a 
.long narrow strip of hilly country. The Barail mnge enters it 
from the west, and the jSpvo peak a little to the south of 
Kohima attains a height of nearly 10,000 feet Here it is met 
by the meridional axis of elevation prolonged from the Arakan 
Yoma, and from this point the main range runs in a north- 
liorth-easterly direction. The geneial effect is that of a gigantic 
L in the reverse position, the junction of the two arms forming 
an obtuse instead of a right angle, with minor ridges branching 
off on either side towards the east and west. The hills gene- 
rally take the form of serrated ridges, clothed for the most part 
with dense forest and scrub and grass jungle, and separated 
from one another by deep valleys, through which a stream 
or river makes its way to the plains. The largest river in the 
District is the Doiftng, but it is only navigable for a few miles 
within the hills. The channel is blocked by rocks at Nabha, 
or boats could proceed as &r as the Mokokchflng-Wokh£ road. 
The Dikho is also navigable for a short distance within the 
hills, though the head-hunting proclivities of the tribes in- 
habiting the right bank might render the voyage dangerous ; 
but the same cannot be said of the Jhanzi and Disai, which 
flow through the plains of SibsSgar into the Brahmaputra. 
East of the watershed is the Tizu with its tribuury the I^ier, 
which falls into the Chindwin. 

Geology. The hills have never been properly explored, but they are 
believed to be composed of Pre-Tertiary rocks, overlaid by 
strata of the Tertiary age. 

Botany. The flora of the NflgI IIQls resembles that of Sikkim up to 
the same kltitode. In their natural state die hills are covered 
with dense evergreed fore^ ; and where this forest has been 
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cleared for cultivation, high grass reeds and scrub jungle spring 
up in great profusion. 

l^e usual wild animals common to Assam are found,' the Fiana. 
list including elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, bison {Bos 
gaurus\ scrow, sdmbar and barldng-deer, and the flying lemur 
{NycHcelus iardigradus). A horned pheasant (T^y^go/an blytiti) 
has been shot in the hills. 

The climate generally is cool, and at Kohimft the thermo- Climau 
meter seldom rises above 80®. The higher hills are healthy, 
but during the rains the valleys and the lower ranges are 
decidedly malarious. The rainfall, as in the rest of Assam, 
is fairly heavy. At Kohimg it is 76 inches in the year, but 
farther north, at WokhH and TamlO, it exceeds 100 inches. 

The earthquake of June 12, 1897, was distinctly felt, but 
not much damage was done, and there is no record of any 
serious convulsion of nature having ever occurred in the 
District. 

Of the early history of the Nigils, as of other savage tribes, History, 
very little is known. It is interesting, however, to note that 
Tavernier in the latter half of the seventeenth century refers 
to people in Assam, evidently Nggiis, who wore pigs* tusks on 
their caps, and very few clothes, and had great holes for ear- 
rings through the lobes of their ears, fashions that survive to the 
present day. In the time of the Ahom RHjfts they occasionally 
raided the plains, but the more powerful princes succeeded 
in keeping them in check, and even compelled them to serve 
in their military expeditions. The first Europeans to enter the 
hills were Captains Jenkins and Pemberton, who marched 
across them in 1832. The story of the early British relations 
with these tribes is one of perpetual conflict. Between 1839 
and 1851 ten military expeditions were led into the hills, the 
majority of which were dispatched to punish raids. After the 
last of these, in which the village of Kekrimfi, which had chal- 
lenged the British troops to a hand-to-hand fight, lost xoo men, 
the Government of India decidi^ upon a complete withdrawal, 
and an abstention from all interference with the hillmen. The 
troops were recalled in March>* 1851 ; and before the end of 
that year 2a Ndgft raids had taken place, m which 55 persons 
were killed, 10 wounded, and 113 taken captive. The policy 
of non-interference was still adhered to, but the results were 
far from satisfactory ; and between 1853 and 1865, 19 raids 
were committed, in which 233 British subjects were killed, 
wounded,' or captured. The Government accordingly agreed 
to the formation of a new District in x866| with head-quarters 
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at Sftmagutii^. Captain Butler, who was appointed to this 
change in 1869, did much to cemsolidate British power in the 
hills, and exploration and surv^ woik weie diligently pushed 
forward. These advances were, however, resented by the 
tribesmen; and in February, XS75, Lieutenant Holcombe, 
who was in chaige of one of the survey parties, was killed, 
with So of his followers. Butler himself was three times 
attacked, and was mortally wounded the following Christmas 
i^ay by the Lhota NagSs of Pangti. Two years later his 
successor, Mr. Cam^, was accidentally shot by a sentry, 
when occupying the village of Mosema, which had refused to 
give up the persons guilty of a raid into North CachSr. In 
1878 it was decided, to transfer the head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict to Kohima, in the heart of the AnggmT country. During 
the rains of 1879 indications of trouble began to present them- 
selves ; and before starting on his cold-season tour the Political 
Officer, Mr. Damant, determined to visit the powerful villages 
of Jotsomk, Khonoma, and Mozeraa. On reaching Khonoma, 
he found the gate of the village closed, and as he stood before 
it, he was shot dead. The NagSs then poured a volley into 
his escort, who turned and fled with a loss of 35 killed and r 9 
wounded. The whole country-side then rose and proceeded to 
besiege the stockade at KohlmS, and the garrison were reduced 
to great straits before they were relieved by a force from 
Manipur. A campaign against the Nftggs ensued, which lasted 
till March, 1880. The most notable event in this campaign 
was a daring raid made by a party of Khonoma men, at the 
very time when their village was in the occupation of British 
troops, upon the Baiadhan garden in Qlchar, where they killed 
the manager and z6 coolies and burnt down everything in 
the place. Within the short space of five years four European 
officers while engaged in civil duties had come to a violent 
end ; but the Nigas had begun to learn their lesson, and under 
the able administration of Mr. McCabe the District was re- 
duced to a condition of peace and order. In 187*5 a subdivi- 
sion was opened at Wokhg to exercise control over the Lhota 
Nlgls, who on several occasions had attacked survey parties 
sent into the hills. Fourteen years later it was found possible 
to withdraw the European officer stationed there, and a sub- 
division was opened at MokokchOng in the Ao country. In 
1898 the Mikir and Rengma Hills, with the valley of the 
Dbansiri, which formed the most northerly part of the District 
as origiiially constituted, were transferred to Nowgong and 
Sibsigar, on die completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway, 
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it was found more convenient to adminisler this tract of 
country from the plains than from Kohlmi. Lastly, in 1904, 
thS tract formerly known as the * area of Political control’ was 
formally incorporated in the District, and the boundary was 
pushed forward to the Tisu river, and even across it on the 
south so as to include four small AngSrol villages on the farther 
hank. 

A census of the hills was first taken in 1891, when the pcqm- The 
lation was 96,637 ; in 1901 the number had risen to 103,402. 

The tract subsequently incorporated within the District contains 
about 30,000 persons. There are two subdivisions, Kohima 
and Mokokchung, with head-quarters at places of the same 
names ; and in 1901 the District contained one town, KohIma 
(population, 3,093), and 392 villages. The following table 
gives, for each subdivision, particulars of area, population, ficc. 

The large increase which occurred in Mokokchfing between 
1891 and 1901 is due partly to immigration and partly to the 
addition of new territory. 
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Nearly 96 per cent, of the population in 1901 were still 
faithful to their various forms of tribal religion. The American 
Baptist Mission has branches at KohlmS and at Impur in the 
Mokokchung subdivision, and practically the whole of the 
native Christians (579) were members of this sect. The NggSs 
do not at present seem to be attracted to either Hinduism or 
Christianity. Both of these religions would, .in fiurt, impose 
restraints upon their ordinary life, and would debar them from 
many pl^sures, such as the consumption of beef and liquor, 
and a certain latitude in their sexual relations to which they 
have grown accustomed. 

The various languages of the NSgi groups though classified 
under one generic head, differ very widely from one another, 
and in some cases the language spoken in one village would 
not be understood by people living only a short distance away. 
Anggroi, Chungll, and LhoUl are in most general use. The 
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principal tribes ate the AngSmfs (27,500). the Aos (26,800), the 
LhotSs (i$,3ooX and the Semfti^ wto form the greater part of 
the population in the newly add^ territory. 

NSgS is applied by the Assamese to a number of 
different tribes, the majority having as yet made little progress 
on the path of civilization, who occupy the hills between the 
Brahmaputra Valley and Burma on the north and south, the 
Jaintift Hills on the west, and the country inhabited by the 
Khauitis and Singphos on the east The NSg&s, like the rest 
of the tribes of Assam, belong to the great Tibeto-Burman 
iamily, but they are differentiated fiom most of the other sec- 
tions of the horde by their warlike and independent spirit and 
by their indifference to die sanctity of human life. Among 
the NSgis, sodety is seen resolved into almost its ultimate unit ; 
and, thouj^ they are divided into several different tribes, it 
must not be Supposed that the tribe is the basis upon which 
their soci^y has been organized. The most warlike and im- 
portant tribe are the AngimSs, who occupy the country round 
Kohimft. North of them come the Rengmfts, then the Lhotks, 
while north and east of the i.tiotas are the Aps, whose villages 
stretch up to the Dikho river. On f\xe fafthet side of this 
river are a number of tribes with which we aic at present but 
imperfectly acquainted, but the Semks live east of the RengmSs 
and the Aos. 

Organiziii- The NSgUs, as a whole, are short and sturdy, with features 

tioo* of a markedly Mongolian type. The Lhotis are exceptionally 
ugly, and among all the tribes the average of female beauty is 
extremely low. The people, as a rule, are cheerful and friendly 
in times of peace, and are musically inclined. As they march 
along the roads they keep time to a chant, which is varied to suit 
the gradient and the length of step ; and they sing as they reap 
their rice, their sickles all coming forward in time to the music. 
East of the Dikho there are chiefs who enjoy certain privileges 
and exercise authority over their villages, and chiefs are also 
found among the SemS tribe. These chiefs hold their position 
by right of inheritance, and, as among the Lushais, the sons, 
as they grow up, move away and found separate villages. The 
ordinary Nggk village is, however, a very democratic com- 
munity, and the leaders of the people exercise comparatively 
little ii^uence. They are noted for their skill in war or in 
diplomaqr* or for dieir wealth ; but their orders are obeyed only 
so fitf as they are in accord with the inclinations of the corn- 
muni^ at laige, and even then the wishes of the majorityisre 
not dcaiaidand binding on the weaker pony. Among the 
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AngftmTs, in fact, the social unit is not tli4 villager but the 
khelijk term borrowed from the Afghin border), an exog^ous 
subdivision of which there are several in each village. There 
is great rivalry between the khels^ which, prior to British occu- 
pation, led to bitter blood-feuds. The following extract from 
the report of the Political officer in 1876 shows the utter want 
of unity in an Angftmf Nigfl village : — 

* In the middle of July a party of forty men from Moxema 
went over to Kohimft and were admitted by one of the kkels 
friendly to them, living next to the Puchatsuma (quarter, into 
which they passed and killed all they could find, ^ one roan 
and twenty-five women and children. The people of the other 
Mels made no effort to interfere, but stood looking on. One 
of the onlookps told me that he had never seen such fine 
sport as the killing of the children, for it was just like killing 
fowls. ’ 

This extraordinary separation of Mel from kkel is the more 
remarkable, in that they must all be intimately connected by 
marriage, as a man is compelled to take his wife from some 
Mel other than his own. 

The villages are, as a rule, built on the tops of hill8,‘and, Villages 
except among the Semis, are of considerable size, Kohimi 
containing about 800 houses. They are strongly fortified and 
well guarded against attack. The houses are built closely 
together, in spite of the frequency of destructive fires. The 
posts and rafters are of solid beams, and the roof at the sides 
reaches nearly to the ground. Those of the Lhotis and Aos 
are laid out in regular streets, but there is a complete lack of 
symmetry in the AngimT and Semi villages. 

Among the naked Nigis the men are often completely desti- Dims and 
tute of clothing, and it is said that the women when working 
in the fields sometimes lay aside the narrow strip of cloth which 
is their solitary garment At the opposite end of the scale 
come the Angimls, whose dress is effective and picturesque. 

Their spears and daos are ornamented with red goats’ hair, 
and they wear gaiters and helmets of dyed cane, and brightly 
coloured sporrans. The Aos, too, have a nice taste in dress. 

But the Lhotis are an untidy dirty tribe ; and the working 
dress for a man consists of a small cloth passed between the 
legs and fastened round the wmst, which barely serves the 
purpose for which it is intended, while a woman contents 
herself with a cloth, about the she of an ordinary band towd, 
round her waist Both sexes are fond of ornaments, and use 
pigs’ tusks, sections of an elephant’s task, agates camdian^ 
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neddioes of beads, shells, and brass ear-rings. The weapons 
used bjr an the tribes are spears, shields, and daos, or billhooks. 
Their staple food is rice, but few things come amiss to a NSgt, 
and they wt pigs, bison, dogs, gut (big lizards), and pythons, 
and any kind of game, however putrid. Like other hi| l tribes, 
they are great drinkers of fermented beer. 

Oaths. Oaths are generally confirmed by invoking the wrath of 
Heaven on the swearer if he tells a lie. An Ang&ml who has 
sworn by the lives of his khel will never tell a lie. He bares 
one shoulder, and places his foot in a noose in which a piece 
of cow-dung has been placed before taking the oath. The 
most careful supervision is, however, necessary to ensure that 
the correct formula is employed, as by some verbal quibble 
he may exempt himself from all liability. The vanquished, 
too, occasionally eat dirt in a literal sense as testimony to the 
sincerity of their vows. 

Marriage Adult marriage only is in vogue, and prior to the performance 

customs, of that ceremony the girls are allowed great latitude. Those 
of the Aos sleep in separate houses two or three together, and 
are visited nightly by their lovers. These lovers are, as a rule, 
membm of the girl’s own khel^ whom she is debarred by 
custom from marrying \ and, as illegitimate children are rare, 
it is to be presumed that abortion and infanticide are not un- 
known. The formci practice is in vogue among the Aos, while 
of the Angamis it was said to have been the rule for the girl to 
retire alone into the jungle when she felt her time approaching, 
and strangle the baby, when it was bom, with her own hands. 
The other tribes are not quite so frankly promiscuous as the 
Aos, but a Nagg bride who is entitled to wear the orange 
blossom of virginity on the occasion of her marriage is said 
to be extremely rare. The following is a description of the 
marriage ceremony of the Angamis : The young man, having 
fixed his choice upon a certain girl, tells his father, who sends 
a friend to ascertain the wishes of her parents. If they express 
conditional appproval, the bridegroom’s father puts the matter 
further to the test by strangling a fowl and watching the way 
in which it crosses its legs when dying. If the legs are placed 
in an inauspicious attitude, the match is immediately broken 
off ; biit if this catastrophe is averted, the girl is informed of 
the favourable progress of the negotiations. At this stage, she 
can exercise a power of veto, as, if she dreams an inauspicious 
dream within the next three days, her suitor must seek a bride 
elsewlkBre ; but if all goes fitvourably, the wedding day is fixed. 
Ftoceadiiy opan wtth a feast at the bride’s house, and in the 
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evening she proceeds to her husband’s home ; but, though she 
sleeps thei^ he modestly retires to the bachelors’ dub. The 
iMat day brings more feasting, but night separates the young 
couple as before. On the third day they visit their fields 
together, but not till after eight or nine days have elapsed is 
the village priest called in, and the happy pair allowed to con« 
summaie their wishes. The Angftmis and the Acs dp not, as 
a rule^ pay money for their wives, but unong the I Jiotis and 
the SemSs the la^er of the girl generally receives from 8o to 
loo rupees. Divorces are not uncommon, especially in the 
case of the Angfimls, who do not take more than one wife at 
a time. Widows are allowed to remarry, but those of the 
Angftml tribe are expected to refrain from doing so if they 
have children. 

The dead are, as a rule, buried in shallow graves in dose Fimeni 
vicinity to their homes. The funeral is an occasion for much 
eating and drinking, and among the Angtlmls the whole of 
a man’s property is sometimes dissipated on his funeral baked 
meats. The friends of the deceased lament vociferously round 
the grave till the coffin has been lowered. The conclusion of 
the ceremony is thus described by the late Mr. McCabe, the 
officer who had most to do with the pacification of the hills 

* At this stage of the proceedings, the friends of the deceased 
suddenly stopped sobbing, dried their eyes, and marched off 
in a most businesslike manner. A civiliz^ Nfig9, who had 
been as demonstrative with his umbrella as his warrior friends 
had been with their spears, solemnly closed it and retired. A 
large basketful of dAdn (rice), millet, dd/{pu\se\ and Job’s-tears 
was now thrown into the grave, and over this the earth was 
rapidly filled in.’ 

The Aos, however, do not bury their dead, but place them 
in bamboo coffins and smoke them for a few weeks in the 
outer room of the house. The corpse is then removed to the 
village cemetery, and placed on a bamboo platform. This 
cemetery invariably occupies one side of the main road leading 
to the village gate. 

During the father’s lifetime his sons receive shares of his inheri- 
landed property as they marry, with the result that the youngest 
son usually inherits his father’s house. Tlie religion of the 
Nftgis does not differ materially from that of the other hill 
tribes in Assam. They have a vague belief in a future life, 
and attribute their misfortunes to the machinations of demons, 
whom they propitiate with offerings. 

The custom which has attracted most attention, and which 
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Other differentiates the Nigis from other Tibeto-Burman tribes^ such 

^^°*^** as the Bodo8» Mikirs, Daflfts, and sub-Himalayan peo^e, is 
their strange craving for human heads. Any head was valueu, 
whether of man, woman, or child ; and victims were usually 
murdered, not in fair fight, but by treachery. Sometimes ex- 
peditions on a huge scale were undertaken, and several villages 
combined to make a raid. Even then they would usually 
retire if they saw reason to anticipate resistance. Most An^- 
mis over fifty have more than one head to their credit, and the 
chief interpreter in the Kohima court is said to have taken 
eighteen in his imr^enerate days. Head-hunting is still 
vigorously prosecuted by Nftg3s living beyond the frontier, 
and human sacrifices are offered to ensure a good rice harvest. 
A curious custom is the g^nna^ which may affect the village, 
the Mr/, or a single house. Persons under a genna remain at 
home and do no work ; nothing can be taken into or brought 
out of their village, and strangers caimot be admitted. Among 
other quaint beliefs, the Nigis think that certain men possess 
the power of turning themselves into tigers, while the legend 
of the Amaasons is represented by a village in the north-east, 
peopled entirely by women, who are visited by traders from 
the suffounding tribes, and thus enabled to keep up their 
numbers. 

Agricol- The ordinary system cultivation is that known 9M jhum. 

tnre. jungle growing on the hill-side is cut down, and the under- 

growth is burned, the larger trees being left to rot where they lie. 
The ground is then lightly hoed over, and seeds of rice, maize, 
millet, Job’s-tears {Coix Lacryma\ chillies, and various kinds of 
vegetables dibbled in. The same plot of land is cropped for 
only two years in succession, and is then allowed to lie fallow 
for eight or nine years. Further cropping would be liable to 
destroy the roots of ikra and bamboo^ whose ashes serve for 
manure when the land is next cleared for cultivation, while 
after the second harvest weeds spring up with such mpidi^ as 
to be a serious impediment to cultivation. Cotton is grown, 
more especially on the northern ridges inhabited by the Lholfis 
and Acs, who bring down considerable quantities for sale to 
the Milrwftris of Golighfit A more scientific form of culti- 
vation is found among the Angftml Nfigfts, whose villages are 
surrounded by admirably constructed terraced rice-fields, built 
up with stone retaining-walls at different levels, and irrigated 
by means of skilfully constructed channels, which distribute 
the water over each step in the series. This system of culti- 
vation is believed to have extended northwards from Manipur, 
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and to have been adopted by the AngamfSi paitly from their 
desire finr better kinds of grain than JobVtears and miUeti as 
/Kiss rice does not thrive well at cSevations much exceeding 
4,000 feet^ and partly from a scarcity of jhum land. It has 
dMt further advantage of enabling the villagers to grow Uieir 
crops in the immediate neighbourhood of their homes, a con- 
sideration of much importance before the introduction of 
British rule compelled the tribes to live at peace with one 
another. Efforts are now being made to introduce this system 
of cultivation among the Aos and the Sernas. The do 
not use the plough, and the agricultural implements usually 
employed are light hoes, daos^ rakes, and sickles. No statistics 
are available to show the cultivated area, or the area under 
different crops. Little attempt has been made to introduce 
new staples. Potatoes when first tried did not flourish, but a 
subsequent experiment has been more successful. 

Cattle are used only for food, and are in consequence sturdier Cattle, 
and fatter animals than those found in the plains of Assam. 

The domesticated mithan (Bos frontalis) is also eaten ; but the 
Nflgfls, like other hill tribes in Assam, do not milk their cows. 

The whole of the hills must have once been covered with Foretis. 
dense evergreen forest,* but the jhum system of cultivation, 
which necessitates the periodical clearance of an area nearly five 
or six times as large as that under cultivation in any given year, 
is very unfavourable to tree growth. A ‘reserved* forest, 
covering an area of 63 square miles, has recently been con- 
stituted in the north-east corner of the District. Elsewhere, 
the tribes are allowed to use or destroy the forest produce as 
they please. In the higher ridges oaks and pines are found, 
while lower down the most valuable trees are goniari (Gmelina 
arborea\ poma (Cedrela Toona\ sam (Artocarpus Chaplasha\ 
and uriam (Bischofia javanica). 

The District has never been properly explored, but the hills Miocrali. 
overlooking the Sibsflgar plain contain three coal-fields — the 
NflztrO, the Jh&nzi, and the Disai. The Nflxirfl field is 
estimated to contain about 35,000,000 tons of coal, but little 
has been done to work it. The coal measures contain iron ore 
in the shape of clay ironstone and impure limonite, and 
petroleum is found in the Nflziiil and Disai fields. 

The manufacturing industries of the NSgfi Hills are con- Msattfsc- 
fined to the production of the few rude articles required for 
domestic use. The most important is the weaving of coarse 
thick cloth of various patterns, the prevailing colours be^ 
dark blue^in some cases so dark as to be almost black— with 
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red and yellow stripes, white, and brown. Many of these 
cloths are tastefully ornamented with goat’s hair dyed red and 
cowries. Iron spear-heads, daos^ hoes, and rough pottery are 
also made. The Ang^I NSgSs display a good deal of taste 
in matters of dress, and a warrior in full uniform is an 
impressive sight ; but the majority of the tribes wear little 
clothinj^ and only enough is woven to satisfy the wants of the 
household. 

Commerce; Wholesale trade is entirely in the hands of the MSrwftii 
merchants known as Kayahs. The principal imports are salt, 
thread, kerosene oil, and iron; and Kohima is the largest 
business centre. The Nftgas trade in cotton, chillies, and 
boats, which they exchange for cattle and other commodities 
from the plains. The most important trading villages are 
Khonoma, Mozema, and Lozema, and the tribes who are 
keenest at a bargain are the Semfts and Angftmls. Members 
of the latter tribe sometimes go as far afield as Rangoon, 
Calcutta, and Bombay, but the Sernas never venture beyond 
the boundaries of their own Province. 

Meant of In X903-4, 73 miles of cart-roads and 470 miles of bridle- 
commtmi- paths were maintained in the District. The cart-road from 
^ Dimflpur to Manipur runs across the hills, connecting Kohimi 
with the Assam-Bengal Railway. Generally speaking, the 
means of communication in the District are sufficient for the 
requirements of its inhabitants. 

District For administrative purposes the District is divided into two 
snbdivi- subdivisions, KohIma and Mokokchung. The Deputy- 
staff. Commissioner is stationed at Kohima, and has one Assistant, 
who is usually a European. MokokchOng is in charge of a 
European police officer, and an Engineer and a Civil Surgeon 
are posted to the District. 

Civil and l^e High Court at Calcutta has no jurisdiction in the 
criminal Hills, except in criminal cases in which European British 

justice. subjects are concerned; the Codes of Criminal and Civil 
Procedure are not in force, and the Deputy-Commissioner 
exercises powers of life and death, subject to confirmation by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Many disputes, both of a civil and 
criminal nature, are decided in the village without reference 
to the courts. Theft is punished by the Nffgfts with the 
utmost severity.. If a man takes a little grain from his neigh- 
bour^ fieUt be forfmts not only his own crop, but the land on 
which it hasibeen grown, while theft from a granary entails 
expuk^W 16 ^ ^ village and the confiscation of the 
offends piQp^ Genesalfy speaking, the poli<7 of Gov^ 
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ment is to interfere as little* as possible with the customs of the 
people, and to discourage the growth of any taste for litigation. 
Considering the short time that has elapsed since the NSg&s 
were redeemed from barbarous savagery, the amount of serious 
crime that takes place within the boundaries of the District is 
comparatively small. 

Land revenue is not assessed, except on a small estate held Revenue, 
by the American Baptist Mission. A tax at the rate of Rs. 3 
per house is realized from the Angkml N&g2s ; for other NSgfts 
the rate is Rs. 2 and for foreigners Rs. 5. 

The table below shows the revenue from house tax and the * 
total revenue, in thousands of rupees : — 



iSSo-i. 



1003-4* 

Revenue from Houie tax . 

xa 


59 

mm 

Total revenue. 

24* 


Ba 


* Excliuivc of forest receipts. 


The civil police consist of 29 head constables and men Police tnd 
under a sub-inspector, but their sphere of action does not 
extend beyond Kohimi town and the Manipur cart-road. The 
force which is really responsible for the maintenance of order 
in the District is the military police battalion, which has a 
strength of 72 officers and 598 men, ' Prisoners are confined 
in a small jail at KohIm&, which has accommodation for 
32 persons. 

Education lias not made much progress in the hills since Ednettion, 
they first came under British rule. The number of pupils 
under instruction in 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 297, 319, 
an^ 647 respectively. At the Census of 1901 only 1-3 per 
cent, of the population (2-5 males and o-x females) were re- 
turned as literate. There were one secondary, 22 primary, and 
2 special schools in the District in 1903-4, and 76 female 
scholars. More than two-thirds of the pupils at school were in 
primary classes. Of the male population of school-going age, 

S per cent were in the primary stage of instruction. The total 
expenditure on education in i 9 ® 3*"4 ^ which 

256 was derived from fees. About 3* cent# of the 
direct expenditure was devoted to primary schools. ^ ^ ^ « 

The District p ssesses 3 hospitals, with accommoda^ for 
24 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
21,000, of whom 500 were in-patients, and aoo operarioiM 
mtr-t performed. The expendUure was Rs. 5,000^ the whole 
of which was met from Provincial revenues. 
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Yrnodbu^ The adfinlaget of viodiiatioii are fuUy appreciated by the 

^ people; and, thoegh in 1903-4 only 39 per 1,000 of the 
population were protected, this was largely Mow the average 
for the five preceding years. 

[B. C. Allen, DiUrUi Gautieer isf the Nigd HiU$ (1905). 
A monograph on the NSgfi tribes is under preparation.] 

KoUfidl Subdivlaion. — Subdivision of the Nfigi Hills 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 34^ 42^ and 
26^ 34^ N. and 93^ 7^ and 94^ 26^ E., with an area of 2,337 
square miles. The whole of the subdivision consists of hilly 
country inhabited by various tribes of NSgfts, of whom the 
most numerous and important are the AngSipIs and LhoUs. 
The average rainfall at Kohimft is only 76 inches, but at 
Wokha, farther north, it exceeds 100 inches. Population fell 
from 70,221 in 1891 to 68,619 in 1901, giving a density of 
29 persons per square mile. The subdivision contains one 
town, Kohima (population, 3,093), the District head-quarters ; 
and 224 villages. A peculiarity of the subdivision is the 
terraced cultivation of the Anggml Nftgfts. This powerful and 
warlike tribe cut out the slopes of the hill-side into terraces 
built up with stone retaining-walls, which are skilfully irrigated 
by cliannels distributing the water over the whole series. This 
system enables them to grow good rice at an elevation at which 
rice sown broadcast does not thrive. The principal source 
of revenue is house tax, which in 1903-4 was assessed at 
Rs. 34900a 

Mokokchung. — Subdivision of the NSga Hills District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying betw^n 26^ 6' and 26^48^N. 
and 94^ 16' and 94^ 50' £., with m area of 733 square milefe. 
The population rose from 26,416 in 1891 to 339783 in 1901, 
giving a density of 46 persons per square mile. A large portion 
of this increase was due to the immigration of tribes from 
beyond the frontier. The subdivision was formed in 1889, in 
order to protect the Ao NSgfis from the aggression of the 
tribes that live to the east of the Dikho river, and is in charge 
of a European officer of police. The annual rainfall at Mokok- 
chang village averages 96 inches. The principal source of 
revenue is house tax, which in 1903*4 amounted to Rs. 23,800. 

Khonoma. — ^A liuge and powerful Kngftml NSga village in 
the Nigfi Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
2 S^ 39' N. and 94” 1^ E. In 1879 Mr. Damant, the Political 
officer, W6S treaciierously attacked here, and was killed, together 
with tlurty-fiv6 of his escort Khonoma was besieged and 
taken in Novendim, 1879 ; but two European officers lost 
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their lives in the assault, and the defenders leiieiiled to a very 
strong position above the village on a spur of Mount Jlpvo^ 
where they maintained themselves till the end of the campaign. 

In January, z88o, a party of th^ NigSs, though their vDlage 
was at that very time occupied by our troops, a daring 
raid on the BalSdhan garden in QLchar, more rhaw $0 miles 
disUnt, where they killed the manager, Mr. Blyth, and sixteen 
coolies. 

Kohind Town.— Head quarters of the Nftgft Hills District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 41' N. and 94® 7' E., 
about 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. The cart-road 
from Dimfipur in the Brahmaputra Valley to Manipur passes 
through the town. Population (1901), 3,093. The rainfall 
averages 76 inches, and the climate is cool and pleasant. The 
head-quarters of the District were first located at this place in 
1878, with the object of bringing the powerful tribe of AngamI 
Nagfts, in whose territory it is situated, more completely under 
control. The station is situated on a spur of the hill near the 
large Naga village from which it takes its name, and contains 
a small jail with accommodatipn for 32 prisoners and a hos- 
pital with 10 beds. The garrison consists of two companies pf 
Native infantry and a battalion of military police. 

S&mag^ting. — Village on the lower slopes of the Nigft Hills 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 47^ N. and 
93® 47' £. It was occupied in 1866 by Lieutenant Gregory, in 
the hope that an outpost in the hills would put a stop to N8gft 
raids, and remained the head-quarters of tlie NSgi Hills Dis- 
trict till 1S78, when it was abandoned in favour of Kohima, 
which is situated in the centre of the AngSLmI country. 

IUi&8i and Jaintia Hills. — District in Eastern Bengal and Borni- 
Assam, lying between 24® 58' and 26® 7' N. and 90® 45' and 
92® gi' £., with an tCrea of 6,027 square miles. The District, and hill 
which forms the central section of the watershed between the 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the SurmS, is bounded on the ^ 
north by KftnirQp and Nowgong ; on the east by Nowgong and 
CSchar ; on the south by Sylhet ; and on the west by the Gdro 
HiUs. To the north the hills rise gradually from the Brahmaputra 
Valley in a succession of low ranges, covered with dense ever- 
green forest ; but on the south the KhSsi Hills spring imme- 
diately from the plain to a height of 4f00o feet, and a level 
wall along the north of the Sufmfl Vall^. The Jaintil Hills 
slope more gently to the plain, but these also have no low out- 
lying ranges. The southern and central portions of the District 
consist of a wide plateau between 4.000 and 6,000 feet above 
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sea-levely the highest point of which, the Shillong peak, rises to 
6,450 feet On the north, towards KAmrOp, are two similar 
plateaux of lower elevation. The general appearance of these 
table-lands is that of undulating downs. They are covered 
with short grass, but destitute both of the dense forest and of 
the high jungle with one or other of which waste land in Assam 
is almost invariably covered. Here and there are to be seen 
clumps of oak and pine, the hills are broken up with deep 
gorges and smiling valleys, and the scenery is not unlike that 
found in many parts of England. A considerable number of 
rivers rise in the hills, but are of little importanpe as a means 
of communication within the boundaries of the District. The 
largest streams flowing towards the north are the Kavili, 
Barpgni, Umiam or Kiling, and Diqru, all of which fall either 
direct or through other channels into the Kalang in Nowgong ; 
and the Khri, which is called the Kulsi in KSmrap. To the 
south the best-known rivers are the Lubha, Bogapani, and 
Kynchiang or Jadukata. Where they flow through the plateau, 
the larger rivers have cut for themselves deep gorges of great 
beauty, whose precipitous sides are generally clothed with 
forest. 

Ceology. The Shillong plateau consists of a great mass of gneiss, which 
is bare on the northern border, but in the central region is 
covered by transition or sub-metamorphic rocks. To the south, 
in contact with the gneiss and sub-metamorphic, is a great vol- 
canic outburst of trap, which is stratified and brought to the 
surface south of Cherrapunji. Still farther south are Cretaceous 
and Nummiilitic strata, which contain deposits of coal and 
lime. 

Botany. The characteristic trees of the central plateau are those of a 
temperate z6ne. At an elevation of 3,000 feet the indigenous 
pine {Pinus Khasya) predominates over all other vegetation, 
and forms almost pure pine forests. The highest peaks are 
dothed with fine clumps of oak, chestnut, magnolia, beech, and 
other trees^ which superstition has preserved from the axe of 
the wood-cutter. Azaleas and rhododendrons grow wild, and 
many kinds of beau^ifitl orchids are found in the woods. 

Faiuuu Wild animals indude elephants, bison {Bos gaurus\ tigers, 
bears, leopards, wild dpgs, wild bufialoes in the lower ranges, 
and seveid kiiuls of deer. 

Climate The dimate is cool and pleasant In the hottest weather 
the thermometer at ShUloi^ rarely rises above 80®, and in the 
winter foe Snow sddom falls, but fois is partly 

due tp thefimk that there is little or no precipitation of moisture 
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in the cold season. Malaria lurks in the low ranges of hills on 
the north, but the climate of the high plateau is extremely 
healthy, and is admirably adapted to European constitutions. 

There is no station in India where the recorded rainfall iff as RainfiiU. 
heavy os at Cherrapumji, on the southern face of the Khftsi 
Hills. The average annual fall at this place is 458 inches ; 
but the clouds are rapidly drained of their moisture, and at 
Shillong, which is less than 30 miles away, it is only 8a inches. 

At Jowai, which lies at about the same distance south-east of 
Shillong, the average annual fall is 237 inches. The rainfall 
has never been recorded in the northern hills, but it is pro- 
bably between 80 and 90 inches in the year. 

The District has always been subject to earthquakes, but all Earth- 
previous shocks were thrown into insignificance by the cata- 
strophe of June 12, 1897. The whole of Shillong was 
levelled with the ground, masonry houses collapsed, and roads 
and bridges were destroyed all over the District The total 
number of lives lost was 916. Most of these casualties occurred 
in the cliff villages near Cherrapunji, and were due to the 
falling of the hill-sides, which carried villages with them or 
buried them in their ruins. 

On ethnological grounds there arc reasons for supposing lllitory. 
that the Kh8sis and Syntengs have been established in these 
hills for many centuries ; but, living as they did in compara- 
tive isolation in their mountain strongholds, little is known of 
their early history. At the end of the eighteenth century they 
harried the plains on the north and south of the District, and 
their raids were thus described by Pemberton in 183S • — 

‘ They descended into the plains both of Assam and Sylhet, 
and ravaged with fire and sword the villages which stretched 
along the base of this lofty region. Night was the time almost 
invariably chosen for these murderous assaults, when neither 
sex nor age was spared V 

The Khfisi Hills were first visited by Europeans in 1 8a6, when 
Mr. David Scott entered into arrangements with the chiefs for 
the construction of a road through their territory from Assam 
into Sylhet. Work was begun; but in 1829 the Khdsis took 
alarm at the threats of a Bengali chaprasi^ who declared that 
the hills were to be brought under taxation. The tribes 
suddenly rose and massacred two European officers. Lieu- 
tenants Bcdingfield and Burlton, near Nongkhlao, with about 
60 of their native followers. Military operations were at once 

* Xip9rt m tks Easiem Frontier of EHHtk Jndimt by CapUin R. B. 
PcanbertoD, p. sal (CslciitUf 1835). 

1 i a 
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commeiioed, but were, protncted through several seasons, and 
it was not tOl 1833 that the last of the KhSsi chieft tendered 
his submission. Engsgements were then entered into with the 
heads of the various Khisi States. Their indqiendence was 
recognised/ Government abstained from imposiiig any taxation 
upon their subject8» and their territories were held to be 
beyond the borders of British India. Since that date the 
history of the KhSsi States has been one of peaceful develop- 
ment checked only by the great earthquake of 1897. 

The Jaintift Hills lapsed to the British Government in 1835, 
when the Rftjg was deprived of the Jaintia Parganas in the 
District of Sylhet, on account of his complicity in the murder 
of three British subjects. For the next twenty years the 
Synteiqis, as the inhabitants of the Jaintia Hills are called, 
were left almost entirely to their own devices. The admin- 
istration was entrusted to their own headmen, who were 
undoubtedly corrupt; but the only tax levied was that dating 
from the Raja’s time, which consisted of one male goat from 
each village. In i860 a house tax was imposed, as in the 
other hill tracts of the Province, and within a few months the 
people rose in open rebellion. Fortunately, a laige force of 
troops was close at hand, and, before the revolt could make 
headway, it was stamped out. Scarcely, however, had the 
agitation subsided when the income* tax was introduced into 
the hills. The total amount assessed was only Rs. 1,259, 
the highest individual assessment Rs. 9 ; but this was enough 
to irritate a people who had never been accustomed to pay 
anything but the lightest of tribute to their own princes, and 
who had never been taught by conquest the extent of the 
British resources. In January, 1862, a revolt began; and, 
though apparently crushed in four months, it broke out again, 
and it was not till November, 1863, that the last of the leaders 
surrendered, and the pacification of Jaintift could be said to be 
complete. Since that date a British officer has been posted in 
the Jaintift Hills, and the people have given no trouble. 

Qierrapunji was originally selected as the head-quarters of 
the hills, but the rainfall was found to be so excessive that the 
District officer moved to ShUlong in 1864; and Shillong was 
constituted the head-quarters of the Administration when 

, Assam was formed into a separate Evince ten years later. 

The Tlie population of the District, as returned at the last four 
enumerations, was: (1872) 140,356, (1881) 167,804, (1891) 
197,90^ end (1901} SOS, 25a The slow rate of increase which 
occurred duriry the last decade was due to the unfavourable 
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conditions prevailing after the earthquake of 1897. The first 
two enumerations were probably incomplete. The District 
contains two subdivisions, Shilu>mg and JowAi, with head- 
quarters at places of the same names. Shiixong (population, 
8,384) is the only town, and there are 1,839 villages. 

The following table gives, for each subdivision, particulars of 
area, population, &c., according to the Census of 1901 
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About 88 per cent, of the population of 1901 were still 
faithful to their tribal religion, 3 per cent, were Hindus, and 
nearly all the remainder Christians. The female element in 
the population is very large; and there were 1,080 women to 
every x,ooo men enumerated in 1901, a fact which is probably 
connected with the independent position enjoyed by women. 

Of the total population, 59 per cent, speak KhftsI, a language 
which belongs to the Mon-Anam family, and 27 per cent. 

Synteng. The principal tribes are KhAsis (107,500), Syntengs, 
a cognate tribe in the Jaintia Hills (4799<’o)> Mikirs 
(12,800). The proportion of the population supported by 
agriculture, 76 per cent, is comparatively low for Assam ; but 
the Khasis are keen traders, and ready to earn money in any 
honest way. 

The Khasis and Syntengs, like the other tribes of Assam, The 
are descendants of the great Indo-Chinese race, whose head- mul 
quarters are supposed to have been in North-Western China orgmiift- 
between the upper waters of the Ho-ang-ho and the Yang-tse- * 1 ®"* 
kiang. They are, however, thought to belong to one of the 
earliest bands of immigrants ; and their language is quite unlike 
any other form of tribal speech now found in Assam, but is 
connected with the Mon-KhiAer language used by various 
tribes in Anam and Cambodia. While the, rest of the horde 
pressed onwards towards the sea, the Khftsis remained behind 
in their new highland home, and for many centuries have 
maintained their nationality intact, though surround^ on 
every side by people of a different stock. The tribe is sub- 
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divided into a large number of exogamous clans, which are 
in theory composed of persons descended from the same 
female anceston Each dan possesses distinctive religious 
rites* and a special place in which the uncaldned bones are 
buried after cremation. Politically, they are divided into a 
large number of petty States, most of which are ruled by 
a chief, or Siem, and some of which have less than z,ooo 
inhabitants. The Siemship usually remains in one family, but 
the succession was originally controlled by a small electoral 
body, constituted from the heads of certain priestly clans.. Of 
recent years there has been a tendency to broaden the elective 
basis, and the constitution of a Khad State has always been 
of a very democratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 

In personal appearance the Kha.sis are short and sturdy, 
with great muscular development of the leg. The features 
are of a distinctly Mongolian type, with oblique eyes, a low 
nasal index, and high cheek-bones. They are of a cheerful, 
friendly disposition, but, though peaceful in their habits, are 
unused to discipline or restraint 

Among many of the north-east frontier tribes there is little 
security of life and property, and the people are compelled 
to live in large villages on sites select^ for their defensive 
capabilities. The Khlsis seem, however, to have been less 
distracted by internal warfare, and the villages, as a rule, are 
smalL The houses are low, with roofs nearly reaching to the 
ground, and are usually made of wooden planks. They are 
not built on platforms, as is commonly the case with the hill 
tribes; but the floor is often made of boards, and the roofs 
of the well-to-do are covered with corrugated iron or oil tins 
beaten fiat. The interior is generally divided into two com- 
partments. 

The men usually wear a sleeveless cotton shirt, a loin-cloth, 
and a wrap, and on their heads a turban, or a curious cloth 
cap with a peak over the forehead. The women are well clad 
in chemises and body-cloths, and both sexes often wear stock- 
ings with the feet cut off. The costumes brought out on gala 
days are most elaborate. The men wear silk loin-cloths and 
finely embroidered coats, while the women appear iii really hand- 
some silk cloths of different colours. The jewellery is massive, 
but handaoBe, consisting of silver coronets and pendants 
and heavy Aecklaces of coral and lac overlaid with gold. 
Their weapons ale bows and arrows, with which they are always 
practisiiq;^ sword% and shields. Their staple diet is dried fish 
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and riw ; but they eat, when they can afford it, poric, bee^ and 
any kind of game. Dog, however, they avoid, as, according 
tc their legends, he was created to be the companion of man 
and his assistant in the chase. They drink large quantities 
of liquor; prepared from rice and millet, both fermented and 
distilled, and continually chew pan. 

At a mamage the p^ies are pronounced man and wife in ItaisUfe. 
the presence of their friends, and a feast usually follows. The 
essential part of the ceremony consists in the mixing of liquor 
from two different gourds, representing the two contracting 
parties, and the eating by the bride and groom out of the same 
plate. The bride at first remains in her mother's hous^ where 
she is visited by her husband ; but when children are bom, the 
parents, if they continue satisfied with one another, set up 
housekeeping together. This union between the sexes, how- 
ever, can be terminated by mutual consent ; and as the initial 
ceremony costs but little, a man is not deterred from chang- 
ing his wife by the expense of obtaining a new partner. 

Divorce is very common, and is effected by a public declara- 
tion, coupled with the presentation by the man to the woman 
of five cowries or copper coins, which she returns to him with 
five similar coins of her own. He then throws them away. 

The public proclamation is occasionally dispensed with, and 
the marriage dissolved by the simple tearing of a pan leaf. 

The facility with which divorce can be obtained renders 
adultery or intercourse prior to marriage uncommon. 

Marriage, in fact, is merely a union of the sexes, dissoluble 
at will, and the people have no temptation to embark on secret 
intrigues. A woman who commits adultery is, moreover, 
regarded with extreme disfavour ; and, according to the Khisi 
code of morals, there is only one thing worse, and that is to 
marry in one’s own clan. A widow is allowed to remarry, but 
not into the family of her late husband, a practice exactly the 
converse of that prevailing in the Gkro Hills, to the west. 

The KhSsis bum their dead, each clan or family having its Fangr al 
owii burning-ground. Two arrows are shot, one to the east 25 *|^*** 
and the other to the west, to protect the dead man, and a cock hefitanoe. 
is sacrificed, which is supposed to show the spirit the way to 
the other world, and to wake him at dawn so that he may 
pursue his journey. The bones are subsequently collected 
from the pyre and removed to the common burial-place of the 
tribe. The stones erected to the memory of the dead form 
a special feature, being very numerous and often of great sise ; 
the largest are as much as 27 feet* in height with an average 
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bfoulth of nearly 7 feet These mcmuinents are of two kinds, 
some beiiig tall upright monoliths, others' flat slabs resting on 
smaller stones about 18 inches high, The monoliths ue 
generally {riaced in rows, the central stone being erected in 
m e m ory of the maternal uncle and one on either side in hcmour 
of rite deceased and the deceased’s father. As with all monu- 
ment% thes^ stones are erected near villages and paths, where 
thqr wiU be most often mn. The matriarchal theory is in full 
forces and inheritance goes through the female line. A Siem 
is usually succeeded by his uterine brothers, and Ming them 
by his sister’s sons. If he has no such nephews, the succession 
Ms to his first courins or grandnephews, but only to such as 
are cpgnates, bis own sons and his kinsmen through the male 
line haviiig no claim at all to the inheritance. So long as 
a man remains in his mother’s house, whether married or 
unmarried, he is earning for his mother’s family, and his 
mother or asters and their children are his heirs. If, however, 
he Miving s^wrately with his wife, she and her daughters are 
entitled to succeed. 

Keligioa. The natural religion.of the KhSsis, like that of most of the 
hill tribes^ is somewhat vague and ill defined. They believe 
in a fiiture static but do not trouble themselves much about it 
Misfortunes are attributed to evil spirits, and steps are at once 
taken to ascertain who is ofiTended, ahd how he may be best 
propitiated. One of their most curious superstitions is that of 
the Mm. The tradition runs that there was once in a cave 
near Chempunji a gigantic snake or Mm, which caused great 
havoc among men and animals. At last, one man took with 
him to the cave a herd of goats, and offered them one by one 
to the monster. The snake soon learnt to open its mouth to 
be fed at a given signal, and the man then made a lump of 
iron red hot^ threw it into its mouth, and thus killed it. llie 
body was then cut up and eaten, but one small piece remained, 
from which sprang ajmultitude of tAlms. These Mens attach 
themselves to dSfierent femilies, and bring wealth and pros 
parity, but only if they are from time to time fed on human 
' blood. To sarisfy this craving a human being must be killed, 
and die hair, the tips of the fingers, and a little blood oflered 
to the snake. Many families are known or suspected to be 
ri Mem, or keqieis of the tUem, and murders are not un- 
frequendy conimitted in consequence of this awful superstition. 

. The people have shown themselves extremely receptive of 
Christianity, hst have litde taste for Hinduism. One of their 
diie f .cha n i ct e H S ri cs is a dislike of all restraint, including the 
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restraint of tradition, which is of such binding force among 
most of the inhabiunts of the East. There are few people 
lejs conservative than the KhSsis, and they are ever ready to 
take up a novelty. To this healthy spirit of enterprise is due 
the marked progress they have made in the development of 
material comfort, and the extent to which they have out- 
stripped the other tribes on the north-cast frontier in their 
progress towards civilization. 

The Syntengs are very closely allied to the Kh£sis in Ian- The 
guage, religion, and customs. They are, however, less sturdily Syatengs. 
built and have darker complexions, the result, in all probability, 
of closer connexion with the plains. They owned alliance 
to the JaintiS RajS, whose local representatives were twelve 
dolhis or headmen ; but he received little in the way of tribute, 
and it is doubtful whether his influence in the hills was ever 
very strong. 

The Welsh Presbyterian Mission, which has been established ChrUthux 
in these hills since 1841, has met with a large measure of®*“*®'**' 
success. The schools of the District are under the manage- 
ment of this society, which has succeeded not only in convert- 
ing, but in imparting the elements of instruction to, a large 
proportion of the animistic population. In 1903 they had nine 
centres in the hills, at which twenty-one missionaries were 
employed. Of recent years a Roman Catholic mission has 
started work. The total number of native Christians in the 
District at the Census of 1901 was 17,125. 

The soil of the KhSsi Hills consists of a stiff clay, often Ai^cul 
indurated with particles of iron, which in its natural state is far 
from fertile. Manure is accordingly much prized, and cow- 
dung is carefully collected and stored. Towards the east, the 
land becomes more fertile, and is often a rich black loam, and 
manure is not so necessary. In the more level valleys, in 
which the central plateau abounds, rice is grown on terraces 
and irrigated ; and surh fields are also found on the northern 
margin of the District, wherever the conformation of the surface 
admits of them. Water is run on these fields in winter, to 
keep the soil soft and free from cracks. Elsewhere, the crop 
is raised on the hill-side. Turf and scrub are dug up, arranged 
in beds and burnt, and seed is sown in the ashes which serve 
as manure. In addition to rice, the principal crops are maize, 
Job’s-tears {Coix LaayMa\ various kinds of millet and pulse, 
and a leguminous plant c^led sohphlang {Flcmingia vesHta\ 
which produces large numbers of tubers about the size of pigeons* 
among Us roots. Cotton is grown in the forest clearings 
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.to the north, and oranges, bay leaves, betel-nuts, and pine- 
apples on the southern slopes of the hills. This portion of the 
District was much affected by the earthquake of 1897, and 
many valuable groves were destroyed by deposits of sand. 
Improve- There are no statistics to show the area under cultivation ; 
i^dcnl^ but the Khasis are energetic and enterprising farmers, and 
tnral pmc- readily adopt fresh staples that seem likely to yield a profit, 
tice. Potatoes were first introduced in 1830, and were soon widely 
cultivated. In 1882 nearly 5.000 tons of this tuber were 
exported from the hills, but a few years later blight appeared, 
and there has since been a great decrease in the exports. An 
experimental farm has been started near Shillong, and new 
varieties of potato introduced, which have been readily adopted 
by the Kh&sis. Peach and pear-trees are grown in the higher 
hills, and efforts have recently been made to acclimatize various 
kinds of English fruit. A serious obstacle is, however, to be 
found in the heavy rainfall of May and June, and only early- 
ripening varieties are likely to do well 
Live stock. The cattle are fat and handsome little animals, much 
superior to those found in the plains. The cows yield little 
milk, but what they give is very rich in cream. The Khgsis 
do not milk their cows, and in many places do not use the 
plough, cattle being chiefly kept for the sake of the manure 
they yield, and for food. Ponies are bred, which in appearance 
and manners are not unlike the sturdy little animals of Bhutan. 
Pigs are kept in almost every house, and efforts have been 
recently made to improve the breed by the introduction of 
English and Australian animals. 

Forests. Two square miles of pine forest near Shillong have been 
formally reserved, and there is a * reserved ’ forest 50 square 
miles in area at Saipung in the south-east comer of the JaintiS 
Hills. This forest is said to contain a certain quantity of nahar 
(Afesua ferrtii) and sam {Artocarpus Chaplasha)^ but up to date 
it has not been worked. Pine and oak are the predominating 
trees in the higher plateaux \ but this portion of the District 
is very sparsely wood^, the trees having been killed out by 
forest fires and shifting cultivation. The ravines on the southern 
face of the hills and the low hills to the north ar^ however, 
clothed with dense evergreen forest The area of these forests 
is hot known, but there is very little trade in timber. 

Mines and The mineral wealth of the District consists of coal, iron, and 
minerals, limestone. Iron is derived from minute crystals of titaniferous 
iron orOi whidi are found in the decomposed granite on the 
surface of to central dike of that rock, near the highest 
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portion of the pkteau. The iron Industry was originally of 
considerable importance, but is now almost extinct Creta- 
ceous coal is found at Maobehlarkhar, near Maoflai^ which 
is worked by the villagers in a primitive way for the supply of 
the station of Shillong. Another outcrop occurs at Ungrin on 
the Jadukata river. Nummulitic coal is found at Cherrapunji, 
Ukadong, Thanjinath, Lynkerdem, ' Maolong, and Mustoh. 

The Maolong held, which is estimated to contain 15,000,000 
tons of good workable coal, has lately been taken on lease by 
a limited company. Limestone is found all along the southern 
face of the hills as far as the Hari river, but it can be econo- 
mically worked only where special facilities exist for its trans- 
port from the quarries to the kiln. Altogether thirty-four 
limestone tracts are separately treated as quarries. I'he most 
important are those situated on the Jadukata and PanatTrtha 
rivers, the Dwara quarries, the Shelia quarries on the Boga-* 
pani, the quarries which lie immediately under Cherrapunji, 
and the Utma quarries a little to the east on an affluent of 
the Piyain. The stone is quarried for the most part during 
the dry months, and rolled down to the river banks. When the 
hill streams rise, it is conveyed in small boats over the rapids, 
which occur before the rivers issue on the plains. Below the 
rapids it is generally reloaded on larger boats and carried down 
to the SurmS river, on the banks of which it is burnt into lime 
during the cold season. The earthquake of 1897 considerably 
increased the difficulties of transport, and the lime business has 
of recent years been suffering from a depressed market. The 
output in 1904 amounted in round figures to 123,000 tons. 

The quarries are worked by private individuals, usually them- 
selves Khksis, employing local labour. Stone quarries are also 
worked in the Jaintig Hills. Government realized in royahies 
in 903-4 about Rs. 1 2,000 from lime, and Rs. x,6oo from coal. 

The manufactures of the District are not important. Hand- Arts and 
some but rather heavy jewellery is made to order, and the 
Khgsis manufacture rough pottery and iron hoes and daifs^ or 
hill knives. Cloths and jackets are woven in the Jaintig Hills 
from thread spun from the eri silkworm, and from cotton 
grown in the jhums. Bamboo mats and cane baskets and 
sieves are also made. 

The hillmen are keen traders, and a considerable proportion Commerce, 
’of the people earn their living by travelling from one market to 
another. The chief centres of business are at Cherrapunji, 
r^itlyngkot, Shillong, Jowai, and a market on the border of 
Sylhet near Jaintikpur. The principal exports are potatoes, 
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cotton, lac, sesamum, onuses, bay-leaves, betel-nuts, and lime. 
The imports are rice and o^er food-grains, general oilman’s 
stores, cotton pece-goods, kerosene oil, corrugated iron, ar.d 
hand woven cotton and silk cloths from the plains. There are 
a few Mftrwliri merchants at Shillong, but they have no shops 
in the interior of the District, where trade is left in the hands of 
the KhSsis and Syntengs. 

An excellent metalled cart-road runs fiom Cherrapunji to 
Gauhftti, via Shillong, a distance of 97 miles. The gradients be- 
tween Shillong and Gauhati have been most carefully adjusted, 
and a tonga and bullock-train service is maintained between 
these two towns. Except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Shillong, few roads are. suitable for wheeled traffic; but fn 
1903-4 there were altogether 356 miles of bridle-paths in the 
District. 

The District k divided into two subdivisions, Shillong and 
JowAi. Shillong is the head-quarters of the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner and the summer head-quarters of the Local Government. 
The Jowai subdivision is in charge of a European Subordinate 
Magistrate. In addition to these officers, an Assistant Magis- 
trate is stationed at Shillong, and an Engineer who is also in 
charge of K&mrtlp District The JaintU Hills, with Shillong 
and 34 villages in the Khfisi Hills, are British territory. The 
rest of the Kh&si Hills is included in twenty-five petty Native 
States, which have treaties or agreements with the British Gov- 
ernment These States vary in size* from Khyrim, with a 
population of 31,337, to Nonglewai, with a population of 
169. Nine of these States had a population of less than z,ooo 
persons in 190Z. 

The High Court at Calcutta has no jurisdiction in the hills, 
except over European British subjects. The Codes of Civil 
and Criminal Procedure are not in force, and the Deputy- 
Commissioner exercises powers of life and death, subject to 
confirmation by the Lieutenant-Governor. Petty criminal and 
dvil cases, in which natives of the District are concerned, are 
decided by the village authorities. Serious offences and civil 
suits in which foreigners are concerned are tried by the 
Deputy-Commissioner and his Assistants. There is, on the 
whole, very little serious crime in the District, but savage 
murders are occasionally committed. 

Land revenue is assessed only on building sites and on flat 
rke land in the Jaintift Hills, which pays Rs. 1-14 per acre. 
The piihc^ touroe of revenue in British territoiy is a tax of 
Rs. a on each boose. 


land 
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The revenue from house-tax and total revenue is shown in 
the following table, in thousands of rupees ; — 



• BnhMiv* of imumnu. 


T^ere are police stations in the hills, at Shillong; Chemr Police and 
punji, and Jowai, and an outpost at Nongpoh, half-way be-^**^ 
tween Shillong and GauhSti. The force has a sanctioned 
strength of 23 officers and 183 men, who are under the 
immediate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner, but oidiuary 
poli^ duties are dischaiged by the village officials. The only 
jail in the District is at Shillong ; it has accommodation for 
78 prisoners. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Welsh Presbyterian Mission, Education, 
education has made considerable progress, and in 1901 the 
proportion of literate persons (5-7 per cent) was higher than 
in any other District of Assam. The number of pupils under 
instruction in 1880-x, 1890-1, 1900— i, and 1903— 4 was 2,670, 

^iSSSi wid 7 i* 7 S respectively. The District owes its 
position to the spread of female education, 3*4 per cent of 
the women being able to read and write, as compared with 0*4 
per cent, in Assam as a whole. In 1903-4 there were 348 
primary and 8 secondary schools and one special school in the 
District. The number of female scholars was 2,395. The 
grttt majority of the pupils under instruction were only in 
primary classes. Of the m^e population of school-^oing age 
28 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of 
the female population of the same age 14 per cent. The 
total expenditure on education was Rs. 1,21,000, of which 
Rs. 7,000 was derive from fees. About 40 per cent of the 
direct expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses two hospitals and four dispensaries; HospiuU 
with accommodation for 23 in-patients. In 1904 the number ***^^ 1 ?“ 
of cases created was 25,000, of whom 200 were in-patients; ^ 
and 500 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. xp,ooo, the greater part of which was met from Provincial 
revenues. 

Vaedm^aon is compulsory only in Shillong towit and hg^ Vuodiis- 
been somewhat neglected in the District In 1903-4 only 
per 1,000 of the population were projected, as compsied 
44 por 1,000 in Assam ag a whole. 
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[A. Mackenade, History of the Relations of the Government 
with the Hill Tribes of the JNbrth-East Frontier of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1884) ; W. J. Allen, Report on the Administration of 
the Cossyah and Jynteah Hill Territory (Calcutta, 1858) ; J. D. 
Hooker, Himalayan Journals (1854) ; B. C- Allen, District 
Gazetteer of the Khdsi and faintid Hills (1906) ; Major P. R. T- 
Gurdon, The Khdsis (1907).] 

Shillong Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Khasi and 
jaintia Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 7' and 26® 7' N. and 90° 45' and 92° 16' E., with an area 
of 3,941 square miles. It contains one town, Shii.long (popu- 
lation, 8,384), the head-quaiters of the Administration; and 
1,199 villages. The subdivision is a section of the Assam 
Range, and consists of a high table-land, which rises sharply 
from the Surma Valley to a height of about 4,000 feet, and 
north of the Shillong peak, which is over 6,000 feet, gradually 
falls away in a succession of low hills towards the Brahma- 
putra. Almost the whole of this country is outside the limits 
of British India, and consists of a number of petty Native 
States under the political superintendence of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. The inhabitants are Kh^i.s» a tribe possibly 
connected with the Mons of Anain and Cambodia. Coal is 
found ill both the Nummulitic and Cretaceous strata, and 
there are enormous deposits of limestone on the southern face 
of the hills. The rainfall in this region is extraordinary, the 
average annual fall at Cherrapunji being 458 inches. The 
clouds, however, quickly lose their moisture, and at Shillong, 
which is less than 30 miles away, the fall is but 82 inches. 
The population in 1901 was 134,329, compared with 133,383 
in 1891, the density being only 34 persons per square mile. 

Jow^ Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Khftsi and Jaintift 
Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
24® 58' and 26® 3' N. and 91® 59' and 92® 51' E., with an 
area of 2,086 square miles. Jowai originally formed part of 
the territory of the JaintiS RSjSL, and was acquired from him 
by the British in 1835. The population in 1901 was 67,921, 
compared with 64,521 in 1891, giving a density of 33 persons 
per square mile. Most of the inhabitants are Syntengs, a tribe 
of Tibeto-Burman origin akin to the Kh 9 sis. The subdivision 
contains 640 villages, and is in charge of a Eurof>ean Magistrate, 
whose head-quarters are at Jowai, a prosperous village with 
some local trade. The rainfall is recorded only at Jowai, where 
there ^ an average fall of 237 inches; but on the soutiiem 
fiice of the hills the precipitation is probably even greater. 
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Bhowai.— Petty State in the KhSsi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 190X was 865, and the grass 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 90a The principal products are 
rice, millet, bay-leaves, black pepper, and lime. 

Cherra. — Petty State in the Khksi Hills, Easten* Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 8,155, the 
gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,900. Coal and iron au 
found, but are not largely worked. Other products include 
potatoes and oranges, in which there is a considerable trade, 
cotton, millet, betel nuts, pan^ chillies, ginger, and honey. The 
title to the Siemship of the State is disputed, and on the 
occasion of the appointment of a new Siem in 1901 there were 
serious riots. 

Dwara Nongtyrmen. — Petty State in the Khgsi Hills, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 362, 
and the gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 100. The principal 
products are rice, millet, and oranges. The most valuable 
mineral deposit is lime. 

Jirang* — Petty State in the Khfisi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 723, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,245. principal products are 

rice, millet, ginger, rubber, and cotton. 

Khyrim {Khairam or Nongkbrem). — Petty State in the 
Khftsi Hills, Eastern Bengal and Assam. The population 
in 1901 was 31,3279 and the gross revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 12,161. The principal products arc potatoes, rice, millet, 
maize, lac, oranges, and cotton ; and the chief manufactures, 
bilk, cloth, and iron hoes and billhooks. Deposits of lime, 
coal, and iron exist in the State, but they are not worked. 

L&ngionjg. — Petty State in the Kh^si Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 596, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 120. The principal products arc 
potatoes and millet 

L&ngrlii. — Petty State in the Khgsi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,138, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,050. The principal products 
are rice and millet. Deposits of coal and lime have been 
found in the State, but only the latter are worked. 

Hfthftrftm. — Petty State in the Khftsi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 8,464, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. I9570. The principal producU 
are pepper, bay-leaves, honey, rice, potatoes, millet, and maize, 
lime and iron are found, but are not worked. Imported iron 
is manufactured into hoes and billhooks. 
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mialsohoiftt* — Petty State in the KhAsi Hills, Eastmi 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 190X was 491, and 
the gross levenue in 1903-4 was Rs. soo. The princij^I 
products arc rice, millet, bay4eaves, betel-nuts, and oranges. 
Thera ar^ deposits of Ume in the State, but they are not 
worked* 

Maodon. — ^Petty State in the Kh2si Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 296, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,490. The principal' products 
are millet, oranges, betel-nuts, pineapples, and bay-leaves. 
Deposits of lime and coal exist in the State, but are not 
worked. 

Blaoflsuig. — Petty State in the Khksi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The ^pulation in 1901 was 947, and the gross 
revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 145. The principal products are 
millet, rice, coal, and potatoes. 

Bfltaolang. — Petty State in the KhSsi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,856, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 300: The principal products are 
])otatoes, millet, and honey. Lime and. iron are found in the 
State, but are not worked. 

Maolong. — Petty State in the Khftri Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The pop jlation in 1901 was 1,472, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was lU. 1,806.' The principal products 
are orahgesi,’ mill^ hetel-nuts, and pineapples. There is some 
trade iii lime, and the coal-mines of tbje State have been leased 
to a company for thirty years. 

— ^Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern 
Benj^l arid As^m. The population in 1901 was 1,41^ ah^ 
the gross revenue in 1963-^4 was Rs. 2,930. The prihdpal 
products are' potatoes, millet,' and honey. TJme, coal, and 
iron flbre fouiid ih the State, but are hot worked. 


lB^Mw«-^Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Behgal 
and'A^a^i The pk>pulation in 1901 was 2,289, the grcM 
revenue hi X903--4 ^as Rs. 380. The principal products are 
rice^ arid maize. lime is found ini the Stat^ but is 

not woiit^ " ^ ^ ' 


State in the KhSsi Hill^ 
m the immediate vicinity of 
ShiBi^gl m the gro^ 

reve^^^-^in t^3^4 TW principal pi^ilCts 
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Nobosophoh.— Petty State in the Khftsi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,555, and 
the gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 500. The principal 
products are rice, maisse, and potatoes. Lime is found in the 
State, but is not worked. 

Nongkhlao. — Petty State in the Khfisi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 9,715, and 
the gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,350. It was near 
Nongkhlao that Lieutenants Bedingiield and Burlton were 
massacred in 1829 with 50 or 60 natives, an event that led 
to a struggle with the Khitsis, which was not terminated till 
1833. The principal products of the State are potatoes, rice, 
millet, and maise. The only manufactures are iron axes and 
hoes. 

Nonglewai. — Petty State in the Khfisi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1961 was 169, and 
the gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 40. The principal 
products are millet, rice, and potatoes. 

Nongsptmg. — Petty State in the KhSsi Hills, Extern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,859, 
the gross revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 880. I'he principal 
products are rice, potatoes, and honey. Iron is found in the 
State, but is not worked. 

Nongstoin. — Petty State in the Khfisi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Asskni. The pc^lation in 1901 was 9,606, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4' was lU. 7,610. The principal products 
are lac, honey, cotton, bay-leaves, rice, and millet. The 
iiMufactures include rough {xHtery, cotton cloth, billhooks, 
and hoes. Lime and coal are found in the State, but only 
the former is worked. 

Pamsanngut. — Petty State in the KhSsi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 288, and 
the gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 50. The principal pro- 
ducts are potatoes and millet. 

RambraL — Petty State in the KhSsi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 2,697, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 600. The, principal products arc 
rice^ millet, cotton, arid maize. 

SheUft,— Pet^ State in the KhM Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assaiii, consisting of a confedmey of villages ruled by 
fikif oflSc^ elected by the people, kiany lives were lust in 
the iieartiiquake of 1897 ; and the population, which was 6,358 
id t^i, fidlen to 4,358 in 1901. The gross revenue in 
1^3-4 'waa' I^^ The priticiiMil products are pine- 
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apples, areca-nuts, and oranges, which prior to the earthquake 
were a source of great wealth to the people, but much damage 
was done to the orange groves by deposits of sand. There 
is also some trade in lime. 

Sohlong. — Petty State in the Khilsi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 2,0x4, ^nd the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 6oo. The principal products are 
millet, rice, and potatoes. 

Cherrapttx^i. — ^Village in the KhSsi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 25^ 15^ N. aiid 91^ 44^ E., on a plateau 
overlooking the plains of Sylhet, 4,455 above sea-level. 
Cherrapunji is famous as having the highest recorded rainfall 
of any place in Asia. The annual fall averages 458 inches, 
but in z86x a total of 905 inches fell, including 366 
in the month of July. In 1876 nearly 41 inches fell in 
24 hours. The Khasi Hills at this point rise straight from 
the plains, and the south-west monsoon blowing across the 
flooded tracts of Eastern Bengal and Sylhet is suddenly 
stopped by this barrier. The air, which is saturated with 
moisture, cools and is precipitated in the form of rain. The 
village is situated on a plateau overlooking the plains, bounded 
by gorges on either side, and is thus completely surrounded 
by cooling vapour. The administrative head-quarters of the 
Khltsi and Jaiutia Hills ^ere originally fixed at this place, but 
they were transferred to Shillong in 1864. The remains of 
the bungalows, which were built of solid masonry, formed 
an interesting spectacle, but were much damaged by the earth- 
quake of 1897. Cherrapunji contains a dispensary, an English 
middle school, and a branch of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission. Coal is found near the top of an isolated ridge, 
steeply scarped on every side and rising to about 300 feet 
above the level of the plateau. The seam lies in a horizontal 
position on a bed of limestone, and its outcrop, where not 
concealed by jungle or debris, forms a continuous ribbon, 
following the contours of the hill. The coal is of excellent 
quality, and is fit for use on steamers, but at present it is only 
worked in a desultory ^nd unscientific manner by the Khfisi 
villagers. The total quantity in the field is estimated at more 
than a million tons. 

Jowai Village* — Head-quarters of the Jowai subdivision of 
the Khfisi and Jaintift Hills District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 25^ 26^ N. and 92^ 12' E., at a height of 
4,422 fee^ above the sea. Population (1901), 3,511. Jowai 
is the head-quartern of the sid>divisional officer, who is almost 
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invariably a European, and it possesses a considerable trade. 
The chief exports are raw cotton and rubber ; the imports are 
rice, dried fish, cotton goods, and salt. The annual rainfidl 
averages 237 inches. 

Shillong Town. -Head-quarters of the Khlsi and Jaintift 
Hills District, and summer capital of the Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^ 34^ N. and 
91^ 53^ It is connected with Gauhati by a metalled road, 
63 miles in length, on which there is a daily tonga service^ 
and which is continued to Cherrapunji, a village overlooking 
the plains of Sylhet. The population at the last three enume- 
rations was: (1881) 3,737, (1891) 6,720, and (1901) 8,384. 

Shillong first became the ci^dl station of the Khfisi and 
Jaintia Hills in 1864, in the place of Cherrapunji. In 1874, 
on the formation of Assam into a separate Province, it was 
chosen as the head-quarters of the new Administration, on 
account of its salubrity and its convenient position between 
the Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys. The climate is singu- 
larly mild and equable, and the thermometer seldom rises in 
the hottest weather above 80^. In the winter shallow water 
freezes at night, but snow seldom falls. The annual rainfidl 
averages 82 inches. The to>wn has been laid out with great 
taste and judgement among the pine woods at the foot of the 
Shillong range, which rises to a height of 6,450 feet above 
the sea. It is surrounded with rolling downs ; and visitors 
enjoy facilities for riding and driving, polo, goll^ and cricket, 
which cannot usually be obtained in the hill stations of the 
Himalayas. 

Prior to 1897 most of the public offices and private houses 
were built of rough-hewn masonry. The earthquake of June zs 
in that year reduced them to a heap of ruins in the space of 
a few seconds, wrecked the water-supply, and destroyed the 
embankment which dammed up the waters of the lake near 
Government House. The shock occurred at 5 o’clock on^ 
Saturday afternoon, when nearly every one was out*of dopri^ 
and only 2 Europeans and 27 natives were killed. Hm it 
taken place at night, there would have been few survivors. 
The station has since been rebuilt, but the use of brick and 
stone has been sedulously avoided. The water-supply is 
derived from the neighbouring hill streams, and is distributed 
in pipes all over the town. Shillong is the head-quarters of 
the Officer Commanding the Assam Brigade, of the heads of 
all the departments of Government, and of tte Welsh Plrest^* 
terian Mission, which has done much to promote the qpiead of 
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gducrtion in die UBs. The gairison oonntts of a regiment 
of Nathe tnfiurtfjreaid a volunteer corps, which in 1904 had 
a etreqgth of 34. There are a large Government press and 
two anyill private presses. Three monthly papers appear in 
the Ip^ vernacular. 

The jefl contains accrmimodation for 78 prisoners, and the 
charitable dispensary has 17 beds. Shillong is administered 
as*a Station under (Bengal) Act V of 1876. The municipal 
receipts and eapenditure during the ten years ending 1903-3 
averaged Rs. 39,00a In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,500, 
dnefly from taxes on houses and lands and water-rate 
(Rs. xjftoo), while the expenditure of Rs. 33,800 included 
coDservan^ (I^. 10,100) and public works and water-supply 
(Rs. J,ioo). The receipts and expenditure from cantonment 
fimds in 1903-4 were Rs. 8,300 and Rs. 7,000 respectively. 
The hasar contains a few shops, at which boA Europeans and 
natives can satisfy most oi their requirements, while the KhSsi 
market is osw of the principal centres of trade in the hilh. 
The piincipnl educatk^ institution is a high school, which 
in 1^3-4 had an average attendance of 135 boys. 

Boas* Gihro nUairT-lHstrict in the south-western cmner of Assam, 
ly^ betwm 35® 9' and 36® x' N. and 89® 49' and 91® a' E., 
aiSl^ ' with an area 3,140 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north hy Qollpaia IMstrict ; on the east 1 ^ the KhSsi and 
ayiuoia Jaintii HtUs; on the west and south by the*Eastem 

Bengal Ouhricts Raitgpur and Mymensingh. As its name 

unpii^ tiift greater portion of the District consists of hills, 
which form die western extremity of the range dividing the 
valkyb of die Bnhnuqmtra and the SurmL These hills rise 
shaiply from the pUn on the south, and attain their highest 
deyation in the T^ and Arbela ranges, which lie parallel 
to oqe another, east and west, near the centre of the District 
The highest peidc, Nokrek (4,653 feet), is a little to the east of 
Turtl statioii. On the north a succession of low hills fall away 
towards the Brahmaputra. The ranges include many steep 
sepamfod ,fiom one another by deep valleys, and, except 
vdiem frey have, been deiued for cultivation, are covered with 
dease lmest At .the fqot of the hills is a fringe of levd land, 
into which oitil^F^g spurs project, but which otherwise does 
iiot ,di^ .frpm^,d^. adjpini^, The prindpal river is 

tile SoaoiBW^i^t^^w^ to the Oprtii of TurS statim and 
^ R^^ipjriver m Mymensingh. Otiier important 
stip^ the Bhuga^ Nitoi, and 

lf|hci^|lg]^ a|;ip Aiding timber,, while 
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from the northern side of the wttershed the Krishnai, Dudlmai, 
Jinjiram, and other minor streams tail into the Brahmaputnu 
There are no lakes or Hh in the hills» but near Phulbiri 
lies a large marsh, which is leased as a &bery. The geneimt 
appearance of the District is wild and picturesque. Some 
of the rivets flow through rocky gorges, which are oveigroim 
with trees, creepers, and giant ferns to the water's edge, and 
nowhere is the scenery tame or uninteresting. On a clear 
day a magnificent view over hiU and plain is obtained (torn 
the summit of Turft hill, and the course of the Brahmaputra 
can be traced for many miles. 

The greater portion of the District is formed of gneissic rock, Geolesy* 
overlaid by sandstones and conglomerates belonging to the 
Cretaceous system. On the top of these rest limestones and 
sandstones of Nummulitic age, while sandstones of Upper 
Tertiary origin form low hills ^ong the Mymenstngh border. 

In their natural condition die hills are covered with dense BoCtay. 
forest, most of which is evergreen, though sal and other 
deciduous trees are also found. Dense bamboo jungle springs 
up on land which has been cleared for cultivation and then 
left to fallow, and the bottoms of the valleys are often covered 
with high reeds and grass. 

The hills abound in game, including elephants, tigers, Fauna, 
leopards, bears, bison, deer, and a species of goat antelope 
or serow {Nemorhaedus bubalinus ) ; and in the low country 
buffalo and occasionally rhinoceros are found. In 1904, 

17 persons were killed by wild animals, and rewards were paid 
for the destruction of 50 tigers and leopards and 54 bears. 

Since 1878 elephants have been hunted almost every year 
by the Government Khedda department, about 190 animals 
being captured annually ; but operations have recently been 
suspended, to allow the herds a little rest. Small game include 
peafowl, jungle-fowl, partridges, snipe, pheasants, and hares ; 
while excellent mahseer fishing is to be obtained in the 
rivers. 

The whole of the District is malarious and unhealthy, and Cl^te 
kald azar here made its first appearanoe in Assans. This 
disease is an acute form of malarial poisoning, which haz been 
a cause of dreadful mortality in the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
elevation is not, as a rule, sufficient to produce any material 
reduction in the temperature ; but the heavy rainfall, and the 
evaporation which goes on over the immense expanse of forest, 
tend to cool the air during the rainy season. The rainfall 
is recorded only at Turk, where about 1S5 inches usually fiill 
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in the year. As* in the rest of Assam, there is heavy rain in 
March, April, and May, a time when in Northern India 
precipitation is at its minimum. 

Eartiw earthquake of 1897 was felt very severely in the Gftro 

qvaketand Hills, but, as there are no masonry buildings in the District, 
the actual damage done was less thui in other places. Violent 
stbrms frequently pass over the country at the foot of the hills 
in March and April. In 1900 two cyclones swept over this 
portion of the District, uprooting trees and destroying every- 
thing in their path. Fourteen persons were killed and nine 
injured, but more damage was done in the neighbouring 
District of Goftlpftra. 

Histoiy. Practically niothiiig is known of the early history of the 
District Ethnologically the Gftros are a section of the great 
Bodo race^ which at one time occupied a large part of the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and were probably driven from the 
plains into the hills by early Hindu invaders from Bengal. 
The sliest notices of die G&ros describe them as being 
in a state of intermittent conflict with the samlnddrs of the 
large estates lying at the foot of the hills. These zafranddrs 
were, in all probability, themselves sprung from the great Bodo 
stock to which the G&ros belong, but in power and civilization 
had advanced far beyond their highland kinsmen. The 
exactions levied by the subordinates of these border chiefs 
irritated the hillmen, and the belief that the spirits of their 
headmmi required the souls of others to attend them in the 
next world acted as a further incitement to the dispatch of 
raiding parties. At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Gfiros inhabiting the outer ranges had been brought to some 
extent under the authority of the zamlnddrs, but the villages 
in the interior were entirely independent As early as 1790 
the British Government had tried to put an end to these 
disturbances by appointing one of the most powerful GfLxo 
chiefs a tamnddr under the Company, but their efforts were 
frustrated by the turbulence of the GoSlp&ra zandnddrs. In 
z8i6 Mr. Stott was deputed to the frontier, and steps were 
taken to release the tributary Garos from the control of the 
Bengali landlords; It was difficult, however, to put down 
all oppression, and the hillmen continued to be turbulent 
In 1848 an expedition was sent into the hills to punish the 
Dasanni Gftros for having murdered one of their headmen, 
with allliis fomily, because he attempted to collect the tribute 
due fiom tbem to Government In 1852 seven Gfiro raids 
look plaoci in whidi 44^ parsons were killed, and a blockade 
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was established along the frontieri which produced some effect ; 
but in 1856 the tribes broke out again and successive raids 
wtire made upon the plains. Between May, 1857, and October, 

1859, incursions were made into Godlp^ra and io heads 
were taken. An expedition was dispatched into tl\e hills in 
1861, the effects of which lasted for a few years; but in x866 
a most murderous raid was made into Mymensingh District, 
and it was decided to post an officer, Lieutenant Williamson, 
in the hills. The success with which this experiment was 
attended was very striking. Raids ceased, and many inde- 
pendent villages Submitted of their own accord. The hills 
were constituted a separate District in 1869. In 1870 the 
survey, which had been carried through the neighbouring hills, 
entered the District, and it was determined to take this 
opportunity of exploring independent G&ro territory. No 
opposition was offered at first, but in the following year 
a survey cooly was seized and murdered by the villagers of 
Rongmagiri. An expedition was accordingly dispatched at 
the beginning of the cold season; and in the summer of 1872 
some villages, which had attacked Gfiros who had assisted 
the expedition, were punished by the Deputy^Commissioner. 

It was then decided that the whole of the country should be 
brought under control ; and in 1872-3 three detachments of 
police marched through the independent territory from the 
south, north, and west Little resistance was experienced, 
and since that date the history of the District has been one 
of profound peace. 

The population of the G2ro Hills rose from i2i>57o in 1891, The 
the first year in which a regular census was taken, to 138,274 P«®plc* 
in 1901, or by 13*7 per cent The people live in 1,026 
villages, and the density of population is 44 persons per square 
mile. About 82 per cent of the population in 1901 were still 
faithful to their animistic beliefs, zo per cent were Hindus, 
and 6 per cent Muhammadans. The head-quarters of the 
American Baptist Mission are at Turfi, and almost all the 
native Christians (3,629) are members of this sect G8ro 
is the language of 77 per cent, of the population, and 5 per 
cent speak Rabha, another dialect of the Bodo group. 

As ^e name of the hills implies, the great majority of the Catta and 
population are GSros, who numbered 103,500, or 75 per cent {J^**** 
of the whole. To these should be mddt^ nearly all the native 
Christians. Of the same stock are the RabhSs (7,700), the 
Koch (4*300), and the Haijongs (5,300), though the two last 
profess to be Hindus by religioa The language spoken by 
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the Haijongs is akin to Bengali, Init from their appearance 
it is that they have a large admixture of GSro blood. 

The economic organization of the hillmen is naturally of the 
most simple character, and 96 per cent, of the population 
returned agriculture as their means of livelihood in 1901. 

Mginof Linguistically, the Gftros beloi^ to the Bodo group, and 
there seem gO(^ grounds for supposii^ that they are members 
of the great Tibeto-Burman race, whose cradle is said to have 
been North-Western China between the upper waters of the 
Yang-tse-kiang and the Ho«ng-ho. The Tibeto-Burmans sent 
forth successive waves of emigrants, who spread down the 
valley of the Brahmaputra and the great rivers, such as the 
Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, and the Mekong, that flow towards 
the south. The GSros are believed to be closely related to 
the Kachiris, Rabhfts, Mech, and other tribes in^biting the 
Assam Valley, but to belong to a wave of immigrants sub- 
sequent to, and distinct from, that which left the Khftsis in 
the hills to the east According to their own traditions, they 
came originally from Tibet and settled in Cooch Beh&r. 
From there they were driven to the neighbourhood of Jogi- 
ghopft, where they remained 400 years, but were again com- 
pelled to fly towards the south by the king of the country and 
his ally, the ruler of Cooch Beh2r. Their next wanderings 
were towards Gauhftti, where they were enslaved by the 
Assamese, but released by a Khflsi prince, who settled them 
in the neighbourhood of Boko. The place was, however, 
infested with tigers, and the Giros then moved into the hills 
in which they are now found. 

Orgaaisa- The name they use among themselves is not Giro, but 

^ Achikrang, 'hill people,* or Manderang, 'men.' The Giros 
classify themselves by geographical divisions (/W) and by 
exogamous septs (rAorAi), subdivided into maharis or families. 
There are altogether about fifteen /sfr, the most important 
of which are the Abeng, who live to the west of Turl, the 
Atong id the lower, the Matchi in the central, and the 
Ma^ngchi in the upper Someswari valley, the Awi and Akawi 
in tte low country round Dimrl, the Chisak to the north of 
the Awi,' the Matabeng in the hills north of Turl, and the 
Migam on the borders of the Khlsi Hills. The great majority 
of these divisions do not appear to denote racial distinctions. 
The Migam seem to have intermarried with the Khlsis, and 
the Atong have some connexion with the Koch. There are 
diflereioes of dialect but customs, as a rule, are similar. 
Thd Abeng ^ the most numerous section, but the Atong 
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have made more progress, and the Awi dialect is used in the 
publicatims of the TurS mission, as th^ were the first Giros 
to'^come under missionary influence. There are two paain 
exogamous septs, the Sangma and the Marak. A third sept 
called Momin is found among the Awi. The septs are again 
divided into numerous fiimilies called maharis. There is no 
restriction on intermarriage between members of diflerent/s/r,. 
provided that they do not belong to the same sepU The 
village organization at the present day is of a very democratic 
character ; but if their legends are to be believe^ the Gftros 
were originally ruled by chiefs. In appearance they are squat 
and sturdy, with oblique eyes, large heads, thick lips, and large 
and ugly features, which have a peculiarly flattened appearance. 

In disposition they are cheerful and friendly. 

The villages are often built on the side of the hills, and are Villageit 
unfortified, unlike those of the Nflg&s and Lushais, who prior 
to the British occupation of their country lived in a perpetual 
state of warfare. They consist, in fact, of small hamlets, con- 
taining but a few houses, and in no other District in the 
Province are the villages so small. The houses are chiefly 
constructed of bamboo, and though one end rests on the earth, 
the other, which overhangs the slope of the hill, is supported 
on bamboo posts, and is some height above the ground. 

They are often from So to zoo feet in length, and are divided 
into different compartments; but, owing to the absence of 
windows, they are ^rk and gloomy, and the fire smouldering 
on the hearth serves only to accentuate the darkness. 

The Gftro costume is as scanty as is compatible with decency. Dress and 
The men wear a very narrow cloth, which is passed between 
the legs and fastened round the waist The woman’s cloth, 
which is also of the scantiest description, is fiutened round 
the body below the navel, the two top comers meeting over the 
thigh; the bottom comers are left unfastened, as otherwise 
the petticoat would be too tight for comfort. The women 
load their ears with masses of brass earrings, and individuals 
have been seen with more than 6o brass rings, 6^ inches in 
circumference and weighing altogether just under a lb., in the 
lobe of a single ear. The lobe, though enormously distended, 
was not broken ; but the weight of the rings was to a great 
extent supported by a string passed over the head. The Gftro 
weapons consist of spear, sword, and shield. The sword, 
which is peculiar to these hills, is a two-edged instmment, the 
blade and handle forming one piece. The shield is composed 
of thin strips of bamboo woven together so as to be limost 
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proof against a spear-thrust The staple article of footl is rice, 
but Gfiros will eat practically anything. 

Marriage. The G&ros are not exclusive in matters matrimonial, a4id 
will intermarry with any persons except Jugis or sweepers. 
Owing to the conditions under which they live, mixed marriages 
are, however, far from common. The proposal comes from 
the family of the bride, and, though his parents’ consent must 
of qourse be obtained, the wishes of the person most concerned 
are sometimes not consulted. If he dislikes the girl, the 
bridegroom runs away, and after he has done this and been 
recaptured twice or thrice, he is allowed to go for good and 
all. The essential portions of the ceremony are an address 
from the priest and the slaughter of a cock and hen. Divorce 
is recognized, and widows are allowed to marry, but are 
expected to marry in their husband’s family. Polygamy is 
permitted, provided that the consent of the first wife be 
obtained. Contrary to the usual customs of the animistic 
tribes, girls who are heiresses are sometimes married before 
the age of puberty. Inheritance goes through the female, and 
property frequently passes through the daughter to the son-in- 
law. Where this is^ the case, the latter is compelled to marry 
his mother-in-law, if she is still alive, and a man not unfrequently 
occupies the position of husband towards mother and daughter 
at the same time. When a woman dies, the family property 
passes to her youngest, or occasionally to her eldest, daughter. 
The husband is, however, allowed to retain possession of the 
estate if he can succeed in obtaining one of his first wife’s 
family as his second spouse. In spite of the liberal exposure 
of their persons, the women are chaste and make good and 
steady wives ; and, as far as the orthodox standards of sexual 
morality are concerned, they compare favourably with the 
Khasi women, their neighbours on the east, who swathe them- 
selves in a multitude of garments. 

Funeral The dead are burned and the calcined bones buried in the 

rites. neighbourhood of the homestead. The villagers are feasted, 
and in each house can be seen a bullock which is kept fatted 
up in preparation for the next funeral, and serves as a perpetual 
memento mart. A post is erected near the porch in memory of 
the deceased, and houses which have been in the same position 
for many years have sometimes as many as fifty posts, standing 
like a gigantic sheaf of com before them. A great man’s post 
is carved into a rude efiigy of his features, clothed in his dress 
of atate, and further ommnented with his umbrella and his head 
covering, if he had one. 
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The G&ros appear to believe in a supreme deity and in ReligioB. 
a future life ; but, as is usual in the hills, the greater part of 
thbir religious activities is devoted to the propitiation of evil 
spirits, who are supposed to be the cause of the misfortunes 
that behill them. The following is an accurate description 
of a Garo sacrifice : — 

*The priest squatted before a curious flat shield of split 
bamboo and cane, and muttered strangely to himself, as though 
under the influence of some drug. A villager kept dragpng 
a kid in a circle round and round the priest and his curious 
god, and each time as it passed the pnest dabbed it on the 
head with a little flour and water. Finally a little of the 
mixture was forced into its mouth and it was summarily 
beheaded. The blood wi^ allowed to pour upon a plate 
of rice, which, with the tail, was oflered to the deity. The 
rest of the animal went to form part of the feast.* 

The people, as a whole, are well-to-do, and have accumulated Cuiioms. 
property. Some of their most treasured possessions arc metal 
gongs, to which they attach a fictitious value. The inlrip«;w 
worth of these articles is small, and new gongs not 
cost more than a few rupees, but one collection '*0 old ones 
is known to have been sold for Rs. 3,000, a .*ge price to 
obtain from a semi-savage community. 

In the hills the Giros cultiva' rheir land on the system Agrical- 
known as jhum, A spot is selected on the hill-side, 

and the jungle cut dor. .uring the cold season. Towards 
the end of March, the trees and brushwood are burned as they 
lie, and the rice crop is planted in April at the commencement 
of the rains. Shortly afterwards, the seeds of vegetables, 
cotton, pepper, and pulses are sown in the same clearing ; and 
each crop is reaped in rotation as it comes to maturity. 
Miscellaneous crops include potatoes, arhar {pajanus indicul\t 
reared as food for the lac insect, ginger, indigo, and turmeric. 

In the second year rice only is grown ; and after two years* 
cultivation the clearing is abandoned and suffered to lie fallow 
for about ten years. Neither plough nor spade is used, except 
in the few Hinduized villages bordering on the plains. The 
sole implements of agriculture are a short dao fixed in a long 
handle, with which jungle is cleared, and a small hoe. The 
cotton is short in staple and poor in quality, but contains a 
small proportion of and has been found suited for rnudog 
with woollen fabrics. 

There are no means of ascertaining the area under culti- 
vation in the hills ; but in the submontane villages, which 
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eootaan a little over one-fourth of the total population, the 
land is measnied every year by the local revenue officials. The 
area u n de r the principal crops in this tract in 1903-4 was : 
rice S3.000 acres, mustard 3,700, and jute 1,800 acres ; but in 
the District as a whole cotton is the most important staple 
after rice. The area under cultivation baa expanded with 
the growing population, but no figures can be quoted to show 
the extent to which this has taken place. Irrigation is 
unlmown ; it would be impossible* in the hills except with a 
qrstem of artificially constructed terraces, and in the plains it 
is not required. Loans are occasioiudly made by Government 
to the cultivators, as there are very few money-lenders in the 
District, but only small sums are thus distributed. 

Cattle. In the hills cattle are used only for food» and are, as a rule, 
(at and sturdy animals, as the Gftros, like other hill tribes, 
leave all the milk to the calf. 

Foicsts. There are eighteen patches of * reserved* forests dotted 
about the District, which cover altogether an area of 
139 square miles. A considerable portion of these Reserves 
is stocked with sal (SAarea yobusta\ but the difficulty expe- 
rienced in getting the timber to market has hitherto prevented 
thena firom being worked with any success. Other valuable 
trees are sam {Artacaffus ChapiasAa\ gomari (Gmelina 
atborta)^ paroli (Siereospermum chelamides)^ and karoi \Albi%zia 
pracara). On three occasions leases of the Dftmbu Reserve 
have been given to private persons on favourable terms' ; but 
in every case the concession was abandoned, .as the holder 
found that he was unable to work it at a profit The whole of 
the hills are covered with mixed evergreen and sdi forest and 
bamboo jungle, in which the GAros are allowed to cultivate, 
and from which they may take anything which they require for 
their own use. Royalty must, however, be paid on all timber 
removed for sale. These forests are managed by the Forest 
department, and more timber is sold from them than from the 
Rmrves. 

Miaeimls Outcrops of cori, all of Cretaceous origin, have been 
found in the G810 Hills, firom Samding in the north-west 
comer of the District to Siju, which is situated at the point 
where the Someswari river pierces the main range. The most 
important field is situated a little farther up the vall^ of that 
river in the neighbourhood of the Darangiri ; but, though the 
quMtity of coal is very large, the field has not been worked, 
owing io the ladr of means of tranqMWt. A syndicate has 
lecwHly obtained a prospecting licence. Petroleum oil has 
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been found at Dbolakhil in the Someswari faUey. Theie are 
dqxMits of limestone in the yMey of the Mahei^kh&li, and of 
fiffo potter’s clay near the base of the Cretaceous rocks of the 
western range. None of these minerals is at present worked* 

There are no special local manufactures in the hills. The Aits 
Gftro women weave a coarse cotton doth for the scanty gar> 
ments of themselves and the men, and baskets and bamboo 
mats are also made for sale. The doth is generally coloured 
with a blue dye and ornamented with red stripes. Rode pot- 
tery is made in certain villages, but all metal utensils are 
imported. 

Trade is chiefly carried on at the small markets situated at Commeroe. 
the passes leading into the plains. The most important are : 
on the southern border, Khata, Mahendraganj, Dftlu, Ghosh- 
gaon, and Bflghmgra ; on the north, Nibftri ; arid on the north- 
west border, Phulbflri and Singrim 5 ri. In the hills, the two 
chief markets are at Turd and GflrobSdha. The principal 
articles of export are cotton, timber and other forest produce, 
boats, chillies, and lac from the hills, and mustard and jute 
from the plains ; the imports received in exchange consist of 
rice, dried fish, cattle, goats, fowls, pigs, cloth, and ornaments. 

The raw cotton is teught up by Marwgri merchants to be 
shipped to Sirfljganj, but Tura is the only place in which they 
have established shops. 

Two cart-roads leave Turfl, one to Rowmarighat on the Memos of 
Brahmaputra, the other to Dalu on the Mymensingh border. 

A cart-road has also been constructed by the lessee of the 
Dimbu forest to Damra, a distance of 24 miles ; bridle-paths 
fun to Saimara and Damra. Altogether, 73 miles of cart-roads 
and 126 miles bridle-paths were maintained by the Public 
Works department in 1903*4. The remaining means of com- 
munication are the tracks made by the Caros from one village 
to another. 

The District does not contain any subdivisions, and only District 
a small staff is employed on its administration. Public works 
are in charge of the Executive Engineer stationed at Dhubri, 
and the Forest ofiScer is usually a native subordinate. The 
officer in charge of the civil and military police is generally 
invested with magisterial powers. 

The Giro Hills are administered under a code of Regu- gril i^ 
lations specially firamed by the Local Government on tbctf 
The High Court at CalcutU has no jurisdigioii ; and 
the Deputy-Commissioner is empowered to try civil suits of 
any value, and to pass sentence (ff death subject to coofinair 
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tion by the Lieutenant-Governor. Petty criminal and civil 
cases are decided by village officers called Jaskars^ who are 
also entrusted with the greater part of the duties assigned to 
the police in other Districts. The Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure are not in force, but the courts, though not bound 
by the letter, are guided by the spirit of these laws. In the 
Gftro polity almost every form of wrong can he atoned for by 
the payment of pecuniary compensation ; but the hillmen have 
no sense of a statute of limitations, and complaints are some- 
tiiiies preferred with regard to offences and civil causes of action 
which occurred many years before. The people have now 
become peaceful and law-abiding, and there is little litigation 
either criminal or civil. 

Rerenne. Land revenue is not assessed in the hills, but the G£ros pay 
a tax of Rs. a per house, irrespective of the area brought under 
cultivation. In the villages in the plains settlement is made 
annually with the cultivators, the ordinary rates charged being 
Rs. 3 per acre for homestead, Rs. i-8 for transplanted rice 
land, and Rs. 1-2 for land growing other crops. About one- 
third of the settled area falls within the boundaries of the 
estates of the neighbouring zamJndars, who receive 75 per cent, 
of the collections, but are not allowed to interfere in the man- 
agement. 

The revenue realized from house tax and the total revenue 
are shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Revenue from house tax 

14 

35 

40 

40 

Total revenue 

i6* 

1,05 

1,18 

1,84 


* Bxdumve of foicat reoeipU. 


Police and The peace of the District is maintained by a battalion of 
military police, with a sanctioned strength of 24 officers and 
1 78 men, under *the command of the District Superintendent 
of police. The civil police force ccmsists of one sub-inspector 
and 66 head constables and men, who are employed only in 
the villages at the foot of the hills. There is a small jail at 
TurS, with accommodation for 36 prisoners. 

Rdacation. Education is in a very backward condition. The number 
of pupils under instruction in 1880-z, 1890-1, 1900-z, and 
X903-4 was 458» 593, 1,538, and 1,870 respectively. At the 
Census of 1901 only o*8 per cent of the population (1-5 males 
and 6*4 females) were returned as literate. Primary location, 
which is laigca^in the hands of the American Baptist Mission, 
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has made considerable progress of recent years. In 1903-4 
there were 94 primary schools in the District, and one training 
school. The number of girls under Instruction was 276. Of 
the male population of school-going age 15 per cent, and of 
the females 3 per cent, were under instruction. The expen- 
diture on education was Rs. r 1,000, of which only Ks. 98 was 
derived from fees. 

The District contains 2 hospitals and 2 dispensaries, with Hospital 
accommodation for 15 in-patients. In 1904 the numl^r 
cases treated was 19,000, of whom 200 were in-patients, and 1^®““*^**** 
300 operations were performed. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 5,000, the whole of which was met from Provincial 
revenues. 

The Garos are fully alive to the advantages of vaccination. Varcu v 
In 1903-4, 77 per 1,000 of the population were protected, and 
nearly half the population were vaccinated betvreen 1S96 and 
1900. The result is that small-pox has been almost stamped 
out in the hills, and deaths from that disease are very rare. 

[A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of Government with 
the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 

1884) ; Sir W. W, Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam 
(1879) 5 C. Allen, District Gazetteer of the Gdro Hills 
(1906).] 

Turft. — Head-quarters of the Giro Hills District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^ 31' N. and 90^ 14' £. The 
village has been built on a small plateau about 1,300 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the range from which it takes 
its name rises immediately behind it to a height of about 4,500 
feet. It is connected by cart-road with D&lu on the south and 
with the Rowmari steamer ghat on the west. The population 
in 190X was 1,375. TurS was fixed upon as the civil station 
when the G8ro Hills were formed into a separate District in 
1869. Its situation is extremely picturesque, the station being 
surrounded by woods and nestling under the forest-clad hill, 
while the view from the village and from the mountain top 
is magnificent. The rainfall is, however, heavy (125 inches), 
and the climate is hot and very unhealthy, the low, densely 
wooded hills on every side being excessively malarious. Turl 
contains a small jail with accommodation for 36 prisoners, 
and a hospital with 15 beds, and is the head-quarters of a 
military police battalion and of a branch of the American 
Baptist Mission. The station has a good water-supply dis- 
tributed by an aqueduct The bazar is a centre of lo^ trader 
and contains a few shops owned by foreign traders. 
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Assam Valley. — Division in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
consisting of the valley of the Brahmaputra between 25** 28' 
and 27® 52' N, and 89^42^ and 96® 5' E., shut in between the 
HimSLlayas on the north and the Assam Range on the south. 
I'he head-quarters of the Commissioner are at Gauhati Town. 
The population Qf the Division at the last four enumerations 
was: (1872) 1,884,046, (1881) 2,252,003, (1891) 2,476,481, 
and (1901) 2,619,077. The slow rate of increase during the 
last decade is due to the exceptional unhealthiness that pre- 
vailed in the central portion of the valley. The total area 
is 24,605 square miles, and the density of population 106 
persons per square mile, which is rather above that of Assam 
as a whole. In 1901 Hindus numbered 72 per cent, of the 
population, animistic tribes 18 per cent., and Musalmans xo 
per cent Other religions included Jains (1,600), Buddhists 
(7,940), and Christians (12,526, of whoin ri,iSi were natives). 
The Division contains six Districts, as shown below : — 




Area 

Population, 

1901 . 




in aqaare 
mtlea 


Goilpir* 

« • 


462,05a 

1,80 

KamrSp 

• • 

3,858 

589,187 

I3.5» 

Dsnang 

m • 

3,418 

3.^7*313 

7.8* 

Nowgoog 


3,843 

361,160 

597,969 

371.396 

5.»o 

Sib^ar 
Lakhunpor . 


4,996 

4,5^ 

15,63 

6,49 


Total 

*4,605 

*,619,077 



The greater part of the Division consists of a level plain, 
lying on both sides of the Brahmaputra. In the centre is 
a tract of hilly country known as the MIkIr Hills, which 
is cut off from the main mass of the Assam Range by the 
valleys of the Dhansiri and the LSngpher. The Division 
contains xo towns, rather more than half the total number 
in Assam, and 8,8ox villages. 

The largest towns are Gauhati (11,661) and Dxbrugarh 
(i 1,227); The ebi^ centres of trade are Goalfara, Barfbta, 
Gauhati, TszfVR, jmd Dibrugarh. The Assam^e hav^ how- 
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ever, no commercial aptitude; and the fiurt that tea is .the 
principal industry of the Division prevents the formati6n of 
bifliness centres^ each large garden serving as a nucleus for 
local trade. Kamakhya and Hajo in KimrQp, and the pool 
of Brahm AKUND at the eastern end of the valley^ are places 
of pilgrimage to which devout Hindus come from all parts of 
India. Gauhati is locally identided with a town mentioned 
in the Mahabhtrata, and Tezpur possesses interesting archaco^ 
logical remains. Sibsagar and Nazira were the capitals of 
the Ahom kingdom. 

Go&lp&ra District* — District of Eastern Bengal and Assam, Bora- 
forming the entrance to the upper valley of the Brahmaputra. 

It lies on both sides of the great river, extending from 25^ 28^ ftod hlK 
to 26® 54' N. and from 89® 42' to 91® 6' E., with an area of 
3,961 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the moun- 
tains of BhOtan; on the south by the Gftro Hills; on the 
east by Klmrflp ; and on the west by the Districts of Rangpur 
and Jalpaigurl and the State of Cooch Behar. The permanently 
settled portion of the District (as distinguished from the Eastern 
Duars, which lie under the Bhutan hills) occupies the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, at the corner where the river leaves Assam 
proper and turns due south to enter the wide plain of Bengal. 

It is very irregularly shaped, extendkig for 6$ miles along the 
northern bank of the Brahmaputra, and for 120 miles along 
its southern bank. The level land on the south bank forms 
but a narrow strip, in some parts not more than 8 miles across, 
being shut in by the ridges of the Gftro Hills. On the north, 
the country Is much broken up by low ranges of hills running 
north and south, and exhibits a pleasing diversity of forest, 
lake, and marsh, interspersed with rice-fields and villages 
surrounded by groves of fruit trees and bamboos. The 
largest sheets of water are the Tftmribiga and Dhalni M/r, 
two picturesque lakes lying at the foot of the Bhairab hills 
in the east ^ the District, and the Dhir*and Diple His a 
little to the west of that range. The Eastern Duars consist 
of a fiat strip of country lying beneath the Bhutfin mountains 
The only elevated tract in these Dufirs is the Bhumeswar hill, 
which rises abruptly out of the plains to the height of nearly 
400 feet ; but to the north they are shut io by the ranges of 
the Bhutan hills. The total area of the DuBrs is 1,570 square 
miles, nearly the whole being covered with sH forest and high 
grass jungle, among which are scattered the patches of cnlth 
vation that surround the viBagies of the Mech, who inhabit 
this tract. 


Ll 



G^lc^. 

Botony. 

Favnt. 

Climate 
and fain* 
fall. 


Eaith* 
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The principal rivers on the north bank of the Brahmaputra 
are the Manas, with its tributary the Ai, the Champamati, 
the Saralbhanga or Gauitag, the Gangia, and the Sankosh. 
All these rise in the BhuOUi hills and are navigable by country 
boats for a portion of their course throughout the year. Several 
other minor streams become navigable during the rainy season. 
A peculiar tract of pebbles, gravel, and sand, resembling the 
Bhftbar tract in the Western HiinAlayas, borders the hills. 
The water of all the minor streams sinks into this during 
the greater part of the year, and does not again appear above 
ground till it reaches the alluvial day. On the south bank 
the largest rivers are the JinjirajA ai^ Krishnai, which rise 
in the Gftro Hills. 

Geologically, the District consists of an alluvial plain com- 
posed of a . mixture of clay and sand, with numerous outliers 
of gneissic rock. 

As in the rest of Assam, enormous stretches of country are 
covered with high grass and reeds. The principal varieties are 
ikra {Sacchantm arundina£eum% nal {Phragmitts Roxburghii)^ 
and khagari i^Saccharum ^otUanium). Sal {SAorea robusta) 
js coQimon, and khair {Acacia CaiecAm) and sissu {Da/bergta 
Stssoo) are found in the west of the District, while evergreen 
forest clothes the foot of the hills. 

The larger fauna include dephants, rhinoceros, tigers, 
leopards, bears, bison (Bos gaurus)^ buffaloes, and several 
kinds of deer. Wild animals still do much damage; in 1904 
,they were responsible for the deaths of 685 animals and is 
human beings^ though rewards were paid for the destruction 
of 257 tigers and leopards. Small game consists of partridges, 
jungl^fowl, florican, wild ducks, quail, and peafowl. 

Fogs are not common, and the winter is milder and the 
spring hotter than in Upper Assam. In January, the coldest 
month of the year, the mean temperature is 63^. The rainy 
season, on the other hand, is comparatively cool, and in no 
month does the mean temperature exceed 83^ The Eastern 
Duftrs and the larai at the foot of the Gftro Hills are ex- 
cessively malarious^ but the centre of the District is fiurly 
healthy. Near the Brahmaputra the annual rainfall averages 
from to 90 inches; but in the Eastern DuRrs, which are 
near the hills and covered with dense forest, it is 60 or 70 
.inches higher. 

. Gollpirn, like the rest of Assam, is subject to earthquakes. 
At Uas beginning of the nineteenth century a village near 
Goiljpim town is said to have been swallowed up in one 
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of these convulsions of nature^ and the gieat earthquake of 
1897 did much damage. The town of GoUlpiia was wrecked 
and the masonry buildings at Dhubri were injured. The 
houses in the interior are, however, usually made of reeds 
and bamboos ; and the majority of the people, especially on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputfa, suffered more from the 
floods which followed than from the earthquake itself. The 
causes of these floods are somewhat obscure ; but it is believed 
that in places the level of the country sank, and that the 
silting up of the river-beds obstructed the natural drainage of 
the country. In 1900 a cyclone of extraordinary violence 
swept over a portion of the south bank of the Brahmaputra. 

The path of the storm was only about 10 miles long and a quar- 
ter of a mile wide ; but within this area everything was levelled 
with the earth, and xi8 persons were killed or injured. 

Little is kno- n of th.c history of the earlier Hindu dynasties UUt<vry. 
that reigned in the Assam Valley, and none of them was 
closely connected with Goftlpara. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the Koch race rose to power under Biswa 
Singh, whose son Nar Nariyan waged war successfully against 
the Ahoms and the K&jils of Ctch&r, Jaintia, Sylhet, and 
Tippera. Before his death the kingdom was divided ; and 
GoalpSra, with Kamrap and Darrang, was made over to his 
nephew, Raghu Rai, who is claimed as the ancestor of the 
present Bijni family. Raghu Rai’s son, Parlkshit, was defeated 
by the Muhammadans in 1614; and the District was then 
incorporated in the Mughal empire, though the struggle between 
the Muhammadans and the Aboms went on for some years 
longer. After the English obtained the Rwafd of Bengal in 
1765, Goaipara town continued to be a frontier outpost, and 
a considerable trade was carried on from there, and from 
JoGiGHOPA on the opposite bank of the Brahmaputra, between 
European merchants and the Assamese. 

On both the north and south the District has been exposed 
to trouble from the tribes inhabiting the hills that form its 
boundaries. The country south of the river was continuously 
raided by the G&ros, and hundreds of lives were taken, tiU 
the tribe was pacified by the posting of a European officer 
in the centre of the hills in 1886. The Eastern Duirs origin-* 
ally formed part of the territories of the Hindu Rfljfls ; but 
duriqg the conflicts between the Ahoms and the Muham* 
madans the Bhotifis succeeded in establishiqg their soveieignty 
over this tenitory, and it was only c ed ed to the British after 
the Bhtttin War of 1865. The pemuMOtly setded portiona 

1.1 c 
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of GoSipim origiiially formed part of the District of Rangpur, 
but were transferred to Assam after the annexation of the 
valley in xSs6. In 1867 the whole of what is now Goftlplra 
District was induded in the Commissionership of G>och 
BehftTy but in the following year it was placed for judidal 
purposes under the Judicial Commissioner of Assam. Finally, 
it was transferred to that Province when it became a separate 
Administration in 1874. There are hardly any objects of 
archaeological interest in the District. 

The The population of GoAlpdra at each of the last four enu* 

mentions was : (1872) 387,341, (1881) 446*700, (1891) AShllh 
and (1901) 462,052. The large apparent increase in z88i 
was chiefly due to the inaccuracy of the first Census, and 
since that date the population has advanced but slowly. This 
has been chiefly due to the ravages of a peculiarly malignant 
form of makrid fever known as kcUd The District is 

divided into two subdivisions, Dhubri and Goalpara ; and 
in the last named, the greater part of which lies south of the 
Bnhmaputra, the population in 1901 was only about four- 
fifths of that recorded twenty years before. There are two 
towns in the District, Dhubri and Goalpara; and 1,461 
villages. 

The following table gives particulars of area, towns and 
villages, and population according to the Census of 1901 : — 


Sabdivbkm. 

Area la square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Li 

l-S'i 

Peroentafeof 
Tariation in 
popnbttion be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
peraonsableto 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

1 

> 

Dlinbri 

^>959 

1 

1,076 

339,10a 

111 

t 3-4 

7.474 

Goalpiia . 

1,003 

I 

385 

J3a.950 

m 

— 1*1 

4,869 

Diftrict total 


3 

1,461 

461,05. 

117 

•¥ 3-0 

iai 343 


At the Census of 1901, 44 per cent, of the population 
returned themselves as Hindus, 28 per cent as Muhammadans, 
and 27 per cent professed various forms of Animism. Go&l: 
pSra is not a part of Assam proper ; and 69 per cent of the 
pt^Hilation speak Bengali, while x8 per cent speak Bodo or 
plains KacMin, the people in the Eastern DuSrs being ex- 
ceptionally fiuthful to their tribal tongue. 

Castetsnd More dumhatfAe Hindu population are Rftjbansis (1x5,800), 
biittliisiiOi%a 1 ^h- 50 ttndingnamefordieHinduijE^sec^ 
of die KotA dr Bbdo tribe. Biflhmans and other respectable 
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castes are not strongly repre s e n ted* The principal uncon- 
verted tribes are the Me(^ (73f3oo), the l^bhfis (s7yiooX 
and the KachSris and Gftros. All of these are descended 
from the Bodo stock, and resemble one another closely in 
appearance, manners, and customs. Agriculture is the stapfe 
occupation, supporting 84 percent of the population in 1901. 

A branch of the American Baptist Mission is located atChriktinu 
GoSlpSra, and two-thirds of the native Christians in 1901 
(3>429) were members of this sect A colony of Christian 
SanUlls has also been planted by missionary enterprise near 
Dingdingg HSt, about 18 miles north of DhubrL 

The soil consists of clay mixed in varying proportions with Cenenil 
sand. In the submontane tract it assumes an ochreous shade, 
due to the presence of iron. There is a considerable diflerenoe amdiiiooK 
between the conditiqns prevailing in the north and the south 
of the District In the Eastern Duirs the rice-fields are in- 
variably irrigated from the hill streams, and, though the soil 
is sandy, the crop is generally a bumper one and is beyond 
all risk of flood. The permanently settled estates near the 
Brahmaputra are exposed to much injury from flood, and 
the harvest is far less certain ; but famine and scarcity are 
unknown over the whole District The area under different Chief agri- 
crops in the permanently settled estates b not known ; but 
in 1903-4 it was estimated that the District contained 541 mdp^ci- 
square miles under rice, 81 square miles under mustard, 41 
square miles under jute, 33 square miles under pulse^ and 
16 square miles under wheat Rice is of three varieties — saA\ 
which b transplanted and yields a large out-turn of good grain ; 
dsUf which is usually sown broadcast and reaped before the 
floods rise; and doa^ which b grown in marshy tracts, and 
sometimes has a stem nearly 20 feet in length. Wheat b 
raised in the east of GoSlpftra, but b only grown by foreigners 
in small patches in the other Dbtricts of Assam. Garden 
crops include tobacco, vegetables, the /de cr betel-vin^ and 
the areca-palm. 

In 1903-4 the total area of the Dbtrict was dbtributed as 
follows : Settled, 2,634 sqtiare miles ; unsettled, 1,327 square 
miles ; cultivate^ 670 square miles ; forests, 787 square miles. 

Go^p^ has never been exploited in the interests of the tea Tea. 
industry. The Eastern Duftrs have an abundant rainfall, but 
the soil is rather sandy and the climate b said to be flitid to 
foreigners, while a large proportion of the land b covered with 
* reserved’ forest In 1904 there were only four tea gardm in 
the Dbtrict, with 700 acres under cultivation, whidi yidded 
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813,000 lb. of tea and gaTe einployinent to a Europeaiia and 
508 natives. 

loqime- It is impossible to trace the progress or decline of agricult are 
with any d^grM of accuracy; but it is believed that the area 

tml prae- under jute^ tobacoo» and wheat has considerably extended 
in recent yearsi whereas mustard has suffered from the floods, 
which leave die soil too wet and cold to allow the seed to 
germinate properly. 

Cattle. The buihloes are of a fltirly powerful stock, but the farm 
bullocks are undersised and generally in poor condition. The 
villagers disregard all the laws of brewing and pay little 
attention to their animals; and, though there is plenty of 
grazing ground on every side^ the grass in the rainy season 
is very rank. 

Irrigation. Almost the whole of the rice crop in the Eastern Duars is 
artificially irrigated. The culdvators combine to dig channels, 
sometimes several miles in length, through which they bring 
the water to their fields. No irrigation works have, however, 
been ccnstnicted by Government, and for assessment purposes 
no distinction is drawn between irrigated and unirrigated land. 

Foieita. The Goilpam forests are of considerable commercial impor- 
tance. The Ckivemment Reserves in 1903-4 covered an area 
of 787 square miles, about 163 square miles of which are 
stocked with pure sdi (Skorea ro^sta). The principal forests, 
those of Ripu, Chirang, Bengtol, and Bijni, are situated at the 
foot of the Bhutan hills, about 36 miles from Dhubri. The 
Reserves are worked departmentally, as well as by private 
purchasers. The latter are usually local men, who take out 
permits for one or two hundred trees, which are logged in the 
forests, and towards the end of the rains brought down 
the various livers to the Govemihent d^pfit at Bagribari and 
to other places cm the Brahmaputra. The difficulties of trans- 
port are considerable, but they have been to some extent 
overcome by the purchase of 6 miles of portable tramway. 
The experiment has proved a success, and the length of line 
will prcrfMbly be increased. Most of the timber is purchased 
by traders from Bengal, where it is largely used for boat- 
building. Much difficulty is experienced in obtaining the 
labour required for departmental working and for the clearance 
Of file lines^ ^ough forest villages have been established and 
trees are granted free in return for work done. In addition to 
the regular Reserves, there were in 1903*4 558 square miles of. 
^undamed’ stale forest, managed the Revenue officials. 
Few good Irosi are left in this area, owing to the wasteful 
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pnctktf formerly in vogue» of levying revenue on the txe and 
not on the amount of timber extiacted. A big tiade in timber 
is^dso carried on the mawHndars^ as their forests, though 
containing fewer large trees, are more accessible than the 
Government Reserves. Other trees found in the District are 
khair {Acaaa Catecka) and sissm {Daikergia Susoo) ; but they 
are, as a rule, only of sporadic growth, and are thus of little 
value from a commercial point of view. 

No minerals have been found in the District, except a little Minemli. 
coal of inferior quality on the border of the Gfiro Hills. 

The manufactures of Goftlpira are not of much importance. Arts and 
and consist of brass and bell-metal vessels, rough pottery, and 
basket-work. Cotton and silk cloths are also woven by the 
women of the family, but not to the extent usual in Assam 
proper. The silk cloths are sometimes sold, but the products 
of the loom are often insufficient for home requirements, and 
have to be supplemented by European gooda Gold and silver 
ornaments are also made, but only to order. 

The bulk of the trade of the District is carried on direct Ccanninroe. 
with Calcutta. The prindpal exports are mustard-seed, jute, 
timber, hides, fish, unhusked- rice, silk-cloth, betel-nuts, and 
cotton and lac obtained from the Gftro Hills. The articles 
received in exchange are European piece-goods, salt, hardware, 
oil, tobacco, pulse, and mats. The chief centres of trade are 
Goalpara, Gauripur, Dhubri, and Manikarchar. Bilfisi- 
pSra, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, about a; miles 
east of Dhubri, is a large timber d^p6t ; and a good deal of 
jute is exported from Pfltfimftri, a village nine miles south 
of that town. I1ie principal markets to which the Gfiros come 
down to exchange their goods are Jirft, Nibfiri, and Damra. 

The natives of the District have little aptitude for commerce, 
and most of the business is in the hands of merchants from 
Rfijpumna or Bengal. The railway is not largely used for 
commercial purposes, owing to the necessity for transhipment 
at Sara gkdf; and the bulk of the traffic is by steamer or in 
country boats, which come up in large numbers to GoAlpftra. 

Internal trade is carried on at weekly markets, of which there 
are a large number, and at fairs held on the occasion of 
religious festivals. The BhotiSs bring down a few ponies and 
a little rubber, but the total value of this trans-frontier trade is 
very small. 

The main artery of trade is the Brahmaputra, which flows Meant of 
through the District and receives numerous tributaries on 
either bank. At four stations on the river— namely, Dhubrit 
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BiUstpiia, GoAlpftia, and Dalgonift — ^pMsei^er steamers call 
dailjfy and these m periodicalljr visited by large cargo boats. 
The vessels are owned and managed by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and theJUvers Steam Navigation 
Company^ Limited. Copntry boats are largely used during the 
rains to bring produce from the interior. The Eastern Bengal 
^ State Railway opened a line to Dhubri in 190s, and the 
railway is being continued through the north of ^e District to 
a point opposite Gauhati, the terminus of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. Both the north and south trunk road run through 
*he District, but the bulk of the land traffic goes by the local 
board road from Gauripur to Rahg in Barpetl. Speaking 
generally, Goalpftra is well supplied with means of communica- 
tioTL Altogether 464 miles of unmetalled roads were main- 
tained in 1903-4, of which 235 miles were in the charge of the 
Public Works department The larger rivers flowing from 
the Bhutan hills are still unbridged, and are crossed by ferries ; 
and steam ferries ply across the Brahmaputra between Dhubri 
and Fakirganj, and Jc^ghopa and Goalpara. 

THttaici The District is divided into two subdivisions: Dhubri, 
ud ** under the immediate charge of the Deputy-Com- 

•uff. missioner; and Goalpara, which is usually entrusted to a 
native magistrate. In addition to the Deputy-Commissioner, 
the District staff includes three Assistant Idagistrates, a Forest 
officer, and an Executive Engineer, who is also in charge of 
the Garo Hills District 

CiTil and The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub- 
Judge, and the subordinate magistates act as Munsifs. 
Appeals lie to the Judge of the Assam Valley, and from 
him to the High Court at Calcutta. Special arrangements 
have been made for the administration of civil justice in the 
Eastern Duars, suited to the simple and uncivilized character 
of the inhabitants. Whenever possible, disputes are decided 
by panchayat^ and the chief appellate authority is the Com- 
missioner. The people of the District are of a peaceful and 
law-abiding character, and there is little serious crime. 

Land For revenue purposes, Goalpara consists of two distinct 
tracts : the area covered by the jurisdiction of the three thanas 
of Goalpara, Dhubri, and Karaibari as that jurisdiction stood 
in 1B22 ; and the Eastern Duars. After the failure of Mir 
Jumla’s expedition in 1663, Goalpara was the frontier District 
held by the Mughal government, and only a nominal tribute 
was Islten from the bmrder chieftians. This tribute was origin- 
idly paid in kind ; but shortly before the Decennial Settlement 
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of 1793 luul boon Oonmuted to a cash payment^ which waa 
aoceptedy when the settlement was made pennanentp as the 
land revenue demand of the estates from which it was dnwn. 
The result is that an area of more than 2,373 square miles 
pays a revenue of only Rs. it,4ii» which is less than half 
a farthing per acre, and probably does not exceed one-sixtieth 
part of the tafiiUndM receipts. The Eastern Duftrs, which lie 
at the foot of the BhuUln hills, and cover an area of 1,570 
square miles, were acquired from Bhutan in 1865, and are 
settled direct by Government with the ryots. Owing to the 
unhealthiness of the climate and the sparseness of the popula- 
tion, there is little demand for land in the Duars. The rat^ 
assessed are lower than those in force in Assam proper, and 
over the greater part of this area the revenue demand is 
Rs. 1-8 per acre for homestead and winter rice land and 
12 annas for high land. The Rajas of Bijni and Sidli are 
entitled to settlement of estates covering 130,000 and 170,000 
acres respectively in the Duars that bear their names, as they 
were held to have acquired rights over this land when under 
the Bhutan government 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District are 
shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees ;-r- 



* Bxcliulve of foreit receipts. 

Outside the municipalities of Dhubri and Goalpara, the Local and 
local affairs of each subdivision are managed by boards under 
the chairmanship of the Deputy-Commissioner and the sub-ment. 
divisional officer. The expenditure of these boards in 1903-4 
was a little o^er one lakh, rather more than one-half of which 
was devoted to public works and one-fourth to education. 

I'he chief sources of income were the local cess and a sub- 
stantial grant from Provincial revenues. 

For the prevention and detection of crime the District is Police sad 
divided into nine investigating centres, the force in 1904 con- 
sisting of 41 officers and 210 men, with 896 chauludars^ or 
village watchmen. There is a jiul at Dhubri which can 
accommodate 28 male and 6 female prisoners, and a lock-up 
at Goftlpdra. 

Edu^km is still very backward in GoftlpSra. The number Ednestioa. 
of pupils under instruction in 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, and 
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1903-4 was 4f93^» 7fS4V» tnd 6,801 respectively. 

Dttriiig the past thirty years the cause of education has, how- 
eveiV made considerable progress, and the number of pupils 
in 1903-4 ^ms nearly three times that in 1874-5. At the 
Census of 1901, 2*7 per cent of the population (4*9 males and 
0-2 females) were returned as literate. There were 215 primary 
and 18 secondary schools in the District in 1903-4. The 
number of female scholars was 345. The enormous majority 
of the pupils under instruction were only in primaiy classes, 
and the number of girls who have advanced beyond that stage 
is insignificant Of the male population of school-going age 
14 per cent, are in the primary stage of instruction, and of the 
female population of the same age less than one per cent. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 69,000, 
of which Rs. 11,000 was derived from fees. 

Hospitals The District possesses 3 hospitals and i r dispensaries, with 

^« ****** accommodation for 59 in-patients. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 93,000, of whom 60c were in-patients, and 
1,400 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 19,000, the greater part of which was met from Locals and 
municipal funds. 

Vaccina- About 34 per i,ooo of the population were successfully 
vaccinated in 1903-4, but this figure was much below the 
average for previous years. ' Vaccination is compulsory only in 
the towns of Dhubri and GoSlpftra. 

[Sir W. W, Hunter, A Statistical Account of /Issam^ vol. ii 
(1879); £. A. Gait, *The Koch Kings of Kamariipa,’ /MrfVMi/ 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. Ixii, part i ; A. Mackensie, 
History of the Relations of the Government with the Hill THbes 
of the North-East Frontier (Calcutta, 1884); B. C. Allen, 
District Gasetteer of (1906).] 

Dhwbil Subdivision.— Subdivision of GoSlpgra District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 25^^ 28^ and 26^ 54^ N. 
and 89^ 42^ and 90^ 59^ £., with an area of 2,959 square miles. 
Part of the sub^vision consists of a long and narrow strip 
between the GSro Hills and the Brahmaputra, which, with the 
land immediately to the north of the river, is exposed to injury 
from flood, and is to some extent broken up by hills and 
marshes. The tract lying under the Himalayas, known as the 
Eastern Dvars, is free from both of these disabilities. The 
annual rainfall at Dhubri town averages 94 inches, but in 
the north of the subdivision it is about 130 or 140 inches. 
The population in 1901 was 329,102, compared with 3x7,781 
m 1891, givi^ a density of xxi persons per square mile. The 
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Eastern Duftrs are very sparsely populated. The head-quartera 
of the subdivision and District are at Dhubri Town (popula- 
3*737). Mustard and long-stemmed rice are largely 
grown in the riverain tracts* and jute is an important crop. 
There is also a considerable area under wheat in the Gavripur 
estate* though this cereal is only grown in small patches in the 
rest of Assam. Almost all of the inhabitants are Mech and 
Rabhfts* members of the great Bodo race* whose system of 
cultivation depends largely cm irrigation* which enables them 
to raise large crops of rice from comparatively inferior soil. 
The subdivision contains 780 square miles of * reserved * forest* 
most of which lies under the hills* and produces 5<f/ 
fvfitista). For administrative purposes* Dhubri is divided into 
the five thdnas of Dhubri, Agamanio, Bilftsipftra* South Sftlmftra* 
and Manikarchar* and contains 1*076 villages. The greater 
part of the subdivision is permanently settled. 

Goftlpftra Subdivision.— Subdivision of GoRlp&ra District* 
Assam, lying between 25^ 52^ and 26*^ 30^ N. and 90^ 9^ and 
91^ 6 ' £., with an area of 1*002 square miles. The subdivision 
consists of a narrow strip of land between the Gftro Hills and 
the Brahmaputra* with the south-eastern portion of that part of 
the District which lies on the north bank of the great river. 
Low hills project into the plains from the Gdro range* and 
even appear on the other side of the Brahmaputra in the 
Salmara ikdna^ where they reach a height of nearly 1,700 feet. 
Much of the country lies low ; and there are numerous swamps 
and marshes* and some sheets of water* like the Kumftrakftta 
and TflrorAnga ^/r* which even in the dry season are of 
considerable size. The annual rainfall at GoOlp&ra town 
averages 91 inches* but it is heavier towards the xrorth. The 
subdivisiem was one of the first places in the Assam Valley 
to be attacked by kald azdr^ and between 1881 and 1891 the 
population decreased by 18 per cent. The population in 
the latter year was 134^523* and by 1901 it had fallen to 
132*950* a further decrease of one per cent. The density of 
population is 133 persons per square mile* as compared with 
117 in the District as a whole. Mustard and long-stemmed 
rice are grown on the marshes near the river* but much injury 
is done by floods* which have been particularly severe since 
the earthquake of 1897. Goalpara (population* 6*287) ^ ihe 
principal town and head-quarters of the subdivision* the magis- 
trate in charge being usually a native of India. For adminis- 
trative purposes the subdivision is divided into the four 
HUhtas of GoAlpiiRf Dudbnai* Lakhipur* and North S&lmifa* 
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and contains 385 villages. The whole of the subdivision is 
permanently settled. 

Duftra, Eastern. — The tiact called the Eastern Dukrs 
forms an integral portion of Gofllpfixa District in the Province 
of Eastein Bengal and Assam. It lies between 26^ 19^ and 
26** 54' N. and 89^ 55^ and 91^ £.» and is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Bhutan ; on the east by the ManSs 
river, separating it from the District of KftmrQp ; on the south 
by the main portion of Go8lp8ra District ; and on the west by 
the GangSdhar or Sankosh river, which sepamtes it from the 
Western Dukrs, attached to Jalpaigurf District, and the Bengal 
State of Cooch Behftr. Area, 1,570 square miles; population 
<1901), 

The Eastern DuSrs form a flat strip of country, lying beneath 
the Bhutftn mountains. The only elevated tract is Bhumeswar 
hill, which rises abruptly from the plains to the height of nearly 
400 feet, and may be regarded as a detached spur of the Gkro 
Hills on the south of the Brahmaputra. The remainder is 
level plain, intersected by numerous streams, and overgrown 
with wild vegetation. In some parts stretch extensive tracts of 
sa/ forest ; but the greater portion is covered with heavy grass 
and reed jungle, amid which the beautiful cotton-tree (Bombax 
midaibaricum) is the only timber to be seen. The villages are 
enclosed by a fence of split bamboos to keep out deer. A few 
bamboos and plantain-trees stand in the enclosure, but there 
is none of that luxuriant jungle of bamboos, areca-palms, and 
plantain-trees in which the Assamese village is usually em- 
bedded. At the foot of the mountains, where the rivers 
debouch upon the plain, the scenery assumes a grander aspect. 
The principal rivers are the Manks, Champlmati, Gaurkng, 
Gangia, Gurupala, and Gangftdhar, which are navigable by 
country boats, for a portion at any rate of their course, 
throughout the year ; and, in addition, numerous small streams 
become navigable during the rainy season. By far the most 
important channel of communication is aflbrded by the Manks, 
which might be navigated by steamers of light draught. All 
the rivers take their rise in the BhuUbi hills, and flow in 
a southerly direction into the Brahmaputra. Their beds are 
filled with boulders in the hills, but they become sandy as 
they advance into the plain. A peculiar tract of pebbles, 
graved, and sand, resembling the Bhkbar in the United 
Provipces, fi^i^es the hills; and the water of all the minor 
streams sinks here, during the greater part of the year, not 
again appearing above ground until it reaches the alluvial day. 
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The Eastern Duftrs were annexed in 1865 after the militaiy 
operations which the Bhutan government had provoked by 
their repeated aggressions on British subjects, and the gross 
insults to which they subjected the envoy who had been sent 
to demand redress. They were at first placed in charge of 
a Deputy-Commissioner, with his head-quarters at the village 
of Datmfi, in the GoilpSra pargana of Khuntaghat. In 
December, 1866, they were incorporated with the District of 
GoSlpSra, and have since shared in all the changes of juris- 
diction by which that District has been transferred between 
Bengal and Assam. 

Rice is the staple crop raised in the DuSrs. The soil is 
often light and sandy ; but the villagers combine to cut small 
channels through which they convey the water from the hill 
streams to their fields, and by this means succeed in raising 
bumper harvests. Mustard is also grown in the Bijni Dukr, but 
other crops are not of very much importance. The Eastern 
Duftrs are, however, very sparsely peopled, and in 1903-4 nearly 
93 per cent, of the totol area was either waste or forest land. 
They are altogether five in number : Bijni, area 374 square 
miles, population (1901) 25,859; Sidli, area 361 square miles, 
population 31,509 ; Chirang, area 495 square miles, population 
x,o8i ; Kipu, area 242 square miles, population 2,425 ; and 
Guma, area 98 square miles, population 11,198. 

For the purposes of land revenue collection Chirang, Ripu, 
and Guma form two mauzas^ and Sidli three, while Bijni is 
under the direct management of the Bijni RSjft. When the 
Duftrs were first annexed, the Bijni Rftjft laid claim to the 
Bijni Duftr, on the ground that he had occupied the position 
of hereditary proprietor of this estate under the Bhut&n govern- 
ment. Similar claims were put forward to the whole of the 
Sidli Duftr by the Sidli Rftjft. Settlement for a period of seven 
years was accordingly made in 1870 with the Sidli Rftjft, and 
with the Court of Wards on behalf of the minor Rftjft of Bijni 
In 1882 the Government of India decided that 130,000 acres 
should be assigned to the Bijni Rftjft and 170,000 acres to 
the Sidli Rftjft. Settlement was, however, refused by both 
Rftjfts, and the estates continued under Government manage- 
ment, the Sidli Rftjft receiving 20 per cent, and the Bijni Rftjft 
7^ per cent, of the gross revenue as malikana. This arrange- 
ment is still in force as far as the Sidli Rftjft is concerned ; but 
a ten years* lease, which expires in 19x1, has been issued to 
the Bijni Rfth^ under which Government obtains 80 per cent, 
of the revenue demand for X900-X. In the rest of the Duftrs 
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•etdcmeat it made direct with the vilkigei*. Thr ratrr aarrmril 
are Bs. i-8 per acre on homeatead or tnasjidaated rice l*nH, 
and I* annas per acre on all other kinds of land. The rates 
originally assessed in Guma were even lower; but in 1893 in 
the part of Guma that lies wett of the forest Reserves the 
acreage rates were raised to Rs. 3 for homestead land, Rs. 1-14 
for land growing transplanted tke^ and Rs. for land under 
other crops. 

Genendly speakini^ the Dulrs ate administered like any 
other junj^y and unprogtessive portion of the District ; but in 
consideration of the primitive character of the inhabitants the 
Code of Civil Procedure has been dedared to be not in force, 
and civil suits are decided either by pamehayats at -by the 
Deputy>Commissioner and his assistants. 

<2anripar.-~A permanently settled estate inGoSlpSra District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between s5* 38' and 36° 19'' N. 
and 89* 50' and 90* 6' B., and consisting of pargatuu Ghurll, 
Jftmirl, Makrampiir, and Kalumalupara, with other smaller 
pargyuuu. The estate covers an area of 583 square miles, and 
the tent roll is kbout Rs. 9,34,000 ; but the land revenue 
demand is only Rs. 5,396, and the demand on account of cesses 
Rs. 95,000. This eatremely low rate of assessmenft is due 
to the fact that under Mughal rule GoElpIra was a frontier 
District. The Mamamdars were required to keep the peace 
of the marches, and in return to pay a tribute that was little 
more than nomiiud. At the time of the Permanent Settlement 
this tribute was accepted as the land revenue, though no settle” 
ment was ever made in detail, and it is doubtful whetlier the 
District ever came within the purview ^of the Permanent Settle- 
ment at alL The family seat of the tanandar is at Gauripur, 
which is a flourishing village about 6 miles north of Dhubri. 
It contains a high school, a dispensary, and a busy market. 
A oflony of Mflrwflri merchants carry on a large trade in jute^ 
grain, and piece-goods; and the place contains blacksmiths, 
whedsrrights, potters, goldsmiths, confectioners, and the com- 
plement of shopkeepers and artisans found in a small Indian 
town. 

BilnL — Estate in GoUpkra District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, ^^ng between 95" 53' and 96* 39' N. and 90* Sg' and 
91* 85^ E., in possession of the Bijni fiunily, descended fironi 
the Kodh km^ Nar Nflrtyan, who rdgned over Kkmarapa 
ftom riS34 fo 1584. Nar Niriyan’s armies were victorious 
foooa Gaqpsp mad Manipur in the east to Jamttt and Tippera 
an die south; biit befote bis death he allowed his kiiq[dom to 
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be divided between his son Lakshml NSrftjtan end his nephew 
Rsgha Rai. Ragbu Rai established his capital at Bamagar in 
thi^ Baipeti subdivision, and received as his share the Koch 
territories lying to the east of the Sankosh. He was succeeded 
by his son Parlkshit, who quarrelled with Lakshml Nlityan 
and was defeated by the Muhammadans, whom the latter sum- 
moned to his assistance. Parfkshit’s son, Vijita NMlyan, was 
confirmed by tjhe Musalm&ns as zaminddr of the country 
between the Manfts and the Sankosh, and from him the 
present Bijni family is descended. Under Mughal rule the 
Rftja paid a tribute of Rs. 5,998, which was afterwards com- 
muted to an annual delivery of 68 elephants. Difficulty was 
experienced in realizing the tale of the animals in full, and in 
1788 it was decided to revert to a money payment, which was 
fixed at Rs. 2,000 per annum. It is doubtful whether Gollpfira 
was ever included in the Decennial Settlement which was 
made permanent in 1793, but this small assessment has always 
been accepted in lieu of land revenue, though it has sometimes 
been argued that it is nothing more than tribute. The fiunily 
now pay a revenue of Rs. 1,500, and cesses amounting to nearty 
Rs. 19,000, for an estate which covers an area of 950 square 
miles and has an estimated rent-roll of 2 lakhs of rupees. 

On the cdnclusion of the BhuUln War, the Bijni family put 
forward claims to hold a large tract of land in the Eastkrh 
Duars, of which they alleged that they were in possession under 
the BhutSn government. The claim was admitted, and in 
1870 a settlement was effected with the Court of Wards on 
behalf of the minor Bijni RSjS. The precise extent of the 
estates to which they were entitled was still a matter of un- 
certainty, but in 1882 it was ruled by the Government of India 
that the R&jiL should receive 130,000 acres. These estates 
have generally remained under the direct management of 
Government ; but since 1903 a lease has been granted to the 
R&ni, by which she retains 20 per cent of the revenue demand. 

DamrK — Village in GoiLlp8ra District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 25^ 56^ N. and 90° 47^ £., near the foot of 
the Gfiro Hills. For many years this place has been a mart 
where the Gkros exchange their cotton and lac for the pro- 
ducts of the plains. In 1863 a native Chrbtian colony was 
started in the neighbourhood, which has attained a consider- 
able measure of success. The settlement consists of about 
150 houses, out of which at least 100 families are CSiristiana 
These Giro converts have built school-houses and a chapel ; 
they support their own pastor, and contribute towards the 
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maintenance of the schools, and of six evangelists who ard 
working among the unconverted hillmen. 

Dhubii Town. — Head-quarters of Goalpara District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^ N. and 89^ 59^ E., on the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra, at the point where the river 
turns south to enter the plains of Bengal. The town is con- 
nected by the Eastern Bengal State Railway with Calcutta, and 
is a port of call for the river steamers, while a steam ferry on 
the Brahmaputra connects it with the trunk road that runs 
along the south bank of the river to the eastern end of the 
Assam Valley. It occupies a small spit of land about one-third 
of a square mile in area, which suffers severely from the erosive 
action of the river. The population shows no tendency to 
increase; it was 2,893 in 1881, 4,825 in 1891, and 3,737 in 
1901. 

The head-quarters of the District were transferred from 
Goalp8ra to Dhtibri in 1879; addition to the usual 

public offices, the town contains a small church, a jail with 
accommodation for 34 prisoners, a public library, and a marble 
statue of Queen Victoria. Dhubri was constituted a munici- 
pality under (Bengal) Act V of 1876 in 1883, and (Bengal) 
Act III of 1884 was applied to it in 190X. The municipal 
receipts and exfienditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 10,500. In 1903-4 the income was Ks. 14,000, 
chiefly derived from a tax on houses and lands (Rs. 2|7oo) and 
fees from markets (Rs. 5,000); while the expenditure was 
Rs. 13,800, including conservancy (Rs. 3,600) and public 
works (Rs. 5,700). There is a considerable export trade in 
jute ; but business is tending to leave the town for other 
centres, such as Bagriblri and Gauripur, as merchants are 
unwilling to sink money in warehouses at a place which is 
liable to be carried away by the river. The chief educational 
institution is a high school, which in 1903-4 had an average 
attendance of 154 boys. 

Goftlpftra Town. — Town in the District of the same name, 
Assam, situated in 26^ 10^ N. and 90^ 38^ £., on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 6,287. Prior 
to the annexation of Assam, Goaipgra was a frontier station 
of the Company’s territories ; and a colony of Europeans who 
settled there forcibly acquired a monopoly of the Bengal trade, 
and then engaged in lucrative transactions with the natives, 
who enjoyed a similar monopoly of the trade of Assam. The 
first attempt by the British to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Assamitu^om was made by a salt-farmer named Raush, 
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who in 1788 dispatched 700 sepoys ftom GoAlpKia to aid the 
Rftj8 against his revolted subjects ; but not one of these soldiefs 
is Said to have returned. A pile of masonry, the sise of 
a small cottage, which covers the remains of Raush^ two 
infant children, stands on the side of a low hill overlooking 
the river. A magnificent view is obtained from this spot over 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, which is here much broken by 
low forest-clad hills and is bounded on the north by the snow- 
capped Himalayas. Most of the public offices stand on the 
hill, and have been rebuilt since the earthquake of 1897, which 
destroyed all masonry buildings and caused the native town, 
which stands on the plain at the west, to sink below flood-level. 
Embankments fitted with sluice-gates have recently been con- 
structed to protect the town from the floods of the Brahma- 
putra; but the lower parts are waterlogged by accumukitions 
of rain-water, which cannot be drained off till the river falls, 
and the shops and houses present a very dilapidated appear- 
ance. In 1879 the head-quarters of the District were removed 
from Goklpara to Dhubri, and since that date it has been 
a subdivisional station. 

GoUlpSra was constituted a municipality in 1878. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 190S-3 
averaged Rs. 6,000, the chief source of income being house 
tax, and the main items of outlay conservancy and public 
works. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were Rs. 7,200 
and Rs. 6,300 respectively. In addition to the magistrate’s 
court and lock-up, the public buildings include a high school 
with an average attendance of 106 boys, and a dispensary with 
18 beds. A branch of the American Baptist Mission is located 
in the town. Goklp&ra is connected by road with Gauh8ti and 
Dhubri, and is a port of call for steamers plying on the Brahma- 
putra. There is a considerable export trade in jute, mustard, 
cotton, lac, and sal timber. The chief imports are salt, grain, 
oil, and cotton goods and tvrist. The wholesale trade is in the 
hands of Mflrwgri merchants, but the majority of the retail 
shopkeepers are Muhammadans from Dacca. 

Jogighopfl. — Village in Go&lp8ra District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26® 14' N. and 90® 34' E., on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra at the point where it u joined by the 
Manfls. Population (1901), 734* A steam ferry plies tetween 
Jogighopk and Go^lpkra town, and the telegraph wires are 
carried beneath the river at this point to th^ south bank. Prior 
to the annexation of Assam, JogighopA w a frontier outport of 
Benggl, and a number of Europeans resided her^ who forcibly 
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obtained a monc^ly of the Bengal ttade and were thus enabled 
to do a hicntive business with the natives who enjoyed similar 
privileges in Assam. Four huge tombs remain as evidence of 
rimir occupation, but the inscriptions have disappeared. Jogi- 
ghopC derives its name from some caves cut out of the rodui 
near the river bank, which at one time used to be occujHed by 
ascetics. The place is now of little importance, but contains 
a Aiiilffbdoi^^ to the Bijni estate. 

M a niB n iTh a r .— Village in the extreme south-west of Gnti- 
plni District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° ga' N. 
and 89* 53' E., near the Giro Hills frontier. Population (1901)^ 
3,870. The village contains a huge hazar and a bi-weekly 
market, where a considerable trade is carried on in cotton 
and odier products of the Gafo HiHs, jute, and mustard. 
The princi^ merchants are Mirwkris from Rsjputana and 
Muhimmadans from Dacca. The public buildings include 
a diqietuaty. 

RnnggmEtL — Small village in the east of Go&lp3ra District, 
Eastern Bengal and 4 >sam, situated in a6^ 19' N. and 90° 36^ E. 
It was for many years the frontier outpost of the Muhammadans, 
the country fiuther east being occupied by the Ahoms. 

Boon* District of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 

*S" 43' ‘"d S3' N. and 90® 39' and 92* 11' E., 

aad hill with an area of 3,858 square miles. It is bounded, on the 
north by BhutSn ; on the east by Darrang and Nowgong; on 
the south by the KhSsi Hills ; and on the west by GohlpSra. 

The Brahmaputra flows through the District, and divides it 
into two unequal portions, about two-thirds of the total area 
being oti the right or northern bardc. South of the Brahnw- 
putra the country is raudi broken by the outlying spurs of the 
Khlsi HiUs which project into the valley, and low ranges of 
hills appear even on the north bank of the river. The scenery 
is thus {deasii^ly diversified, and the Gauh&ti reach, enclosed 
hi a circle forest-clad hills, is extremely beautiful. The 
centre of the District is a broad plain, the greater part of 
which is covered with rice-fields, with dotted groves of bamboos 
cmioealing the villages of the Assamese ; but farther north the 
land becomes too high for rice cultivation, and grassy uplands 
stretch to the foot of the outlying ranges of hills. Theprindpal 
trflMitaries of die Brahmaputra ate: on the north banfc, the 
BaKHao^ which once formed the boundary between Darrang 
and Kimrdp^ die Baralit; the ChaulkhoS, which empties 
itsdf jAto Jkbni * } end the Manas, a large river whidi 
Anneily mmied die boundary of <kelpaia District These 
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rivers take their rise in the Himllayas^ and the swiftness of 
their current frequently causes them to cut away their banks 
and' change their courses. At the foot of the northern hills 
there is a tract of gravel and sand» in which many of the 
minor streams vanish, to appear again some distance fiurther 
off. On the south bank the only rivers of any importance 
are the Digru, the Kulsi, and tli^ SingrS. All over the 
District are found numerous swamps, or hlls^ in many of 
which the water lies even during the dry season. The roost 
extensive are the DipSr Inl, about 8 miles west of GauhSti, 
the BildSrS HI in the PalftsbSri tahsU^ and the Asuchi M in 
the H 9 jo tahslL 

The plain is of alluvial formation, composed of sand and Geolei^y 
day in varying proportions. South of the Brahmaputra low 
ranges of gneissic rock project from the KhSsi Hills, and out- 
liers are found on the north bank of the river. 

The base of the southern hills is forest-clad ; but to the Botany, 
north the country is covered with short grass, and is destitute 
of trees. High reeds and jungle grass spring up in great 
luxuriance on all low-lying land, and the forest is rendered 
beautiful by great ferns and the graceful foliage of the creep- 
ing cane. 

Elephants and bison are still found in the low hills, and Fauna, 
rhinoceros and buffaloes in the marshes ; tigers, leopards, bears, 
hog, and several species of deer are not uncommon. In 1904, 

12 men and 2,709 animals were killed by wild beasts, though 
rewards were paid for the destruction of 201 tigers and 
leopards. The principal kinds of small game are hares, par- 
tridges, wild ducks and geese, florican, and snipe.’ 

The climate of the District does not differ materially from 
that of the rest of th.; Assam Valley; between November and 
the middle of March it is cold and pleasant, but during the 
rest of the year warm and damp. The farai at the foot of the 
Khksi Hills is particularly unhealthy. The prevailing direc- 
tion of the wind is from the north-east, and during the cold 
season fogs gather daily vi the early morning over the valley 
of the Brahmaputra. The annual rainfall at Gauhftti averages 
only 67 inches, but near the hills 80 or 85 inches are received. 

The rainfall, though invariably abundant, is sometimes 
unfavouiably distributed, and the rice crop suffers from the 
premature cessation of the monsoon. 

The greatest natural calamity from which Kkmrflp District Bgh- 
has suffered was the earthquake oi June 12, 1897. The^”* 
Government offices and neariy all masonry buildings in 

ami t 
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Gauhftti were wreckedi and roads and bridges were destroyed. 
The drainage of the I^trict was obstructed, the levels appear 
to have been altered, and laige tracts of fertile land .me 
rendered unfit for cultivation. After the earthquake the 
floods of the Brahmaputra were of exceptional severity, and 
agriculture received a serious check. 

Hiftory. The District originally formed part of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Kflmarapa, which, according to the Jogini Tantra, 
included the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley, with Rangpur 
and Cooch BehSr. One of the earliest kings, Bhagadatta, 
whose capital was situated at PrSgjyotishapura, the modem 
Gauhilti, is said to have fought on the losing side in the great 
war of the Mah&bhSrata ; but the history of the country up to 
a recent date is involved in great obscurity. In the sixteenth 
century Kgmrflp formed part of the territory of the Koch 
dynasty. The king, Nar NSrSyan, waged successful war 
against the Ahoms and the Riljgs of ClU:h^, JaintiS, Sylhet, 
and Tippera ; but the kingdom was divided, and the territory 
east of the Sankosh, which includes the present Kamrup, was 
allotted to Nar Narityan’^ nephew, Raghu Rai, while his son 
Lakshml Narayan retained as much of the kingdom as lay 
west of that river. Disputes soon broke out between the two 
branches of the family, and the Muhammadans were called in 
on one side, the Ahoms on the other. The struggle between 
these powers continued for some years, but the Muhammadans 
at last succeeded in inflicting a decisive defeat upon their 
opponents, and occupied Gauhati in 1637. This was not, 
however, the first occasion on which the Muhammadans had 
invaded Assam. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
expeditions had been dispatched up the valley of the Brahma- 
• putra; but the raiders, though for a "lime successful, were 
unable to retain their hold upon the country. Two of their 
leaders in the sixteenth century are still well remembered: 
Turbak, the remnants of whose army were finally converted 
into the degraded Muhammadan caste known as MoriSs ; and 
KUft PShftr, who is said to have partially destroyed the sacred 
temples at Kftmikhya and Hfijo. The last and greatest invar 
sion was that of Mir Jumla in i66o-a. This general, though 
at first successful, was subsequently overcome by the difficul- 
ties of the climate and the country, and was compelled to 
retreat with the loss of all his guns. The Muhammadan 
fixmtier was then fixed at GoftIpSra, and Kftmrflp was absorbed 
into die Aliom Idogdom, GauhAti , becoming first the head- 
quarten of dm viceroy of Lower Assam, and at the end of 
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the eighteenth century of the RAjI himself. By this time die 
power of the Ahom king had been completdy undermiiiedi 
andTCaptain Webh was sent into the valley in 1791 to put 
a stop to the anarchy then prevailing. He was recalled two 
years later ; and Assam again became a scene of internecine 
struggles, which culminated in the occupation of the Barmans, 
who ravaged the Province with fire and sword. In i8s6, alter 
the first Burmese War, Kfimrfip, with the rest of the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, was ceded to the British, llie DuArs at 
the foot of the HimAlayas remained, however, in possession 
of the BhotiAs till 1841. In that year they were annexed 
and compensation paid to the hillmen for their loss of territory. 

On the outbreak of the BhutAn War in 1864, DewAngiri was 
occupied by British troops, but they subsequently retired from 
the post with undue precipitation. The village was recaptured 
in April, 1865, and since that date has formed a part of British 
territory. The head*quarters of the Assam Division were 
originally fixed at GauhAti ; but in 1874, when Assam was 
separated from Bengal, Shillong was chosen as the seat of 
government. 

GauhAti contains numerous tanks and temples, and is sur- Archsco- 
lounded by extensive earthworks, which bear witness to the 
importance of the kingdom of which it formed the capital. 

The remains of a large number of Hindu temples are scattered 
over the District, the most important being those at Kamakhya 
just below GauhAti, and at Hajo, about 15 miles by road 
north-west of that place. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (1872) 561,681, (1881) 644.960^ ^34, *49, and 

,901 (589,187). The decrease in the last two decades is due 
to the ravages of a peculiarly malignant form of fever known 
as ka/d agar, and to general unhealthiness ; but it is believed 
that since 1899 the population has been again increasing. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions, Gauhati and 
Barpeta, with head-quarters at the towns of the same name, 
and contains 1,716 villages. The table on the next page 
gives the area, number of towns and villages, and population 
according to the Census of 190** 

Hindus formed 69 per cent of the population, and Mulmm- 
madans 9 per cent., while 21 per cent, were animistic tril^ 
men. How little the District has been affected by outside 
influences can be judged from the lact that 83 per cent, of the 
population in 1901 spoke Assamese and xi per cent Bodo 
or plains KachArt; while only 3 per cent, of the population 
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enumerated there had been bom outside its boundaries. 
Klmrflp is further peculiar in that the wo^en exceeded the 
men in numbers. 


SobdivWon. 


Kuaamrct 

i 

J 

1 


Number of 
penons able to 
read and 
write. 

J 

1 

Barpeti . 

*•*74 

B 

600 

115.935 

9 * 

- » 4*5 

4 . 5*0 

Ganhati . 

a.584 

H 

1,116 

473 .^ 5 * 

183 

- 5-0 

i6,aa8 

District total 

3,858 

B 

I,7I« 

589,187 

153 


30,748 


Csstetsnd The prindpal Hindu caste is the Kalitft (115,600), a respect- 
able caste supposed to be the descendants of Aiy^ who had 
immigrated to Assam before the functional division of caste 
was introduced into Bengal The Koch, into whose ranks 
converted Kacharis aie reodved, are also numerous (93,800), 
and so are the Kewats (41,600). The ShahSs (14,100) are 
by tradition liquor-sellers, but have taken to agriculture, and 
have succeeded in obtaining a respectable position in Assamese 
society. The District contains many shrines, and Brahtnans 
(23,100) are found in much larger numbers than in th6 rest 
of the Assam Valley. The principal aboriginal tribes are the 
Kachflris (92,100) and the Rabhfls, who are closely akin to 
them (16,300), the Mfklrs (10,600), the Gftros, and the Lfdungs. 
All of these tribes are members of the great Bodo race, which 
is supposed to have entered the valley from North-Western 
China many centuries ago. Agriculture supports 81 per cent, 
of the population, a lower proportion than in the other plains 
Districts of the Province. The number of priests, fishermen, 
and beggars is, however, unusually high, the strength of the 
last-named class giving some indication of the misfortunes 
which KSmrQp has recently experienced. There is a branch 
of the American Baptist Mission at Gauhjlti, and the great 
majority of the native Christians (19379) in 1901 are members 
of that sect. 

Genefal Broadly speaking, the District on either side of the 
divided into three belts of land with different 

aitioiis. * characteristics. The first is the chaparu or tract bordering on 
the river, which is subject to deep inundation during the rains, 
but dries rapidly at the approach of the cold season. The 
soil is usually a light loam, on which rank juggle sprii^ up 
with great liquidity, but which yields, when cultivated, excellent 
crqps of mi^^aid and summer rice, though the latter is liaUc 
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to be destroyed by an early rise of the river. Pennanent 
villages are never found here» and the land is generally aban* 
doned after it has been cultivated for^two or three years. 

This riverain tract merges gradually into a broad plain, in 
which transplanted winter rice (sdH) is the staple crop ; in the 
intermediate stage, where the water lies too deep to admit of 
transplantation, bao^ a long>stemmed variety of winter rice, 
is sown broadcast. Lastly, the high land under the hills is 
well drained and free from risk either of flood or drought, 
as it can be irrigated from the hill streams. Here the staple 
crop is sdii^ or transplanted dku (kkarma\ which is reaped in 
November and yields a much larger ouMum than the same 
rice when sown broadcast. The soil of the District varies 
from pure sand to a stiff clay which is useless for any kind 
of crop. The most fertile variety is a deep soft loam, which 
is found in the lowest part of the rice basins. The crops 
depend, however, more on the water-supply than upon the 
intrinsic fertility of the soil, and in the central and submontane 
tract the supply of water is generally adequate. The chief 
danger which agriculture is exposed is from floods, which 
have been especially severe since the drainage channels silted 
up at the time of the earthquake of 1S97. Steps have, how- 
ever, been taken by both Government and the villagers to 
re-excavate these channels. 

The main agricultural statistics of the District in 1903-4 arc Chief 
shown in the following table, in square miles ; — SaSSci 

and princi- 
pal crops. 

Porasis. 

149 

>49 

The staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 covered 
718 square miles, or 76 per cent of the total cropped area. 

Rather more than half of the rice crop was sdU^ 31 per cent, 
was dhu^ and 20 per cent bw>* Other important crops arc 
mustard (95 square miles), pulse (35), and sugar-cane. Mustard 
and pulse are usually grown along the banks of the Brahma- 
putra, on land afterwards occupied by summer rice. 

When Gauhftti was the head-quarters of the Comn||88ioncr Ten. 
of Assam, a considerable number of tea gardens were opened 
in the neighbourhood of the town. In many cases, however, 
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the sites were badly chosen, and the tea was jdanted on steep 
and rocky hill-sides, where the rain washed all the fertility 
from the soil The seed employed was inferior, the rainfall 
insufficient, and a large proportion of the gardens proved to be 
unable to compete with the more prosperous estates of Upper 
Assand. The result was that the area und^ tea fell from 6,302 
acres in 1882 to 3,659 in 1904. In the latter year ig gardens 
yielded 735,000 lb. of manufactured tea, and gave employment 
to 7 Europeans and 2,416 natives, most of whom had been 
brought from other parts of India. 

Improve- The cultivation of jute on a commercial scale has recently 
been introduced, but the industry is still in its infancy ; and, 

tmfprac- *pturt from this, nothing has been done to develop the staples of 

tlce. the District, or to break up the large area of unsettled waste land. 

On the contraiy, the area settled at full rates decreased by 
X2 per cent between 1891 and 1901, owing to the decline in 
population and the injury done by the earthquake. Since 
1901 there has, however, been a satisfactory extension of culti- 
vation. Agricultural loans were first made in 1902, and during 
the next three years about Rs. 49,000 was advanced. 

Ckitle. The Assamese are utterly indifferent to all the laws of breed- 
ing and to the comfort of their animals, and the native cattle 
are in consequence poor undeveloped creatures. The indi- 
genous buffaloes are, however, larger and stronger than those 
of Bengal. The pomes brought down from the hills by the 
Bhotias are sturdy little animals, and the Bhutan cattle also 
are a fine breed, but cannot be obtained in large numbers. 

Irrigmtion. The only irrigation works in the District are the small 
channels dug by the Kachari villagers in the submontane 
tracts, to bring the water of the hill streams to their fields. 
Some channels, though only a few feet wide, are several miles 
long, and are capable of irrigating 3,000 or 4,000 acres. They 
are constructed by the combined labour of the villagers with- 
out any intervention on the part of Government. Embank- 
ments for flood protection and drainage channels are, however, 
more necessary than irrigation works. 

Forests. There were 30 forest Reserves in KAmrap in 1903-4, with 
a total area of 149 square miles. The principal Reserves are 
those at Pantan and Bardu8r (59 square miles), which are 
situated on the banks of the Kulsi river about 30 miles west of 
Gauhftd ; and many of the other forests are small patches, only 
one orfwo square miles in area. By far the most important 
timber tree iti K&mrap is sdi (Sdorea rahtsta) ; but frVa sa/a 
{MichcBa Ckampaca\ ajhar {Lagmtromia lbs Reginae)^ sam 
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(Artacaifus Ckaflasha)^ and gunserai {Cinmamamum gkmiuU- 
fsrum) are also found. The area of * unclassed’ forests was 
a, 294 square miles ; and, though only a small portion is actually 
covered with timber, the out-turn from these forests is huger 
than from the Reserves. There is a small plantation of teak 
and rubber-trees on the Kulsi near the Barduftr forest. 

No minerals are worked in KftmrClp, but deposits of lime are Minertlt. 
said to exist at the foot of the BhuULn hills. 

Manufactures, apart from tea, are unimportant. In each Aru and 
house there is a rough loom, on which the women of fhe®^**®" 
family weave silk and cotton cloths. The silk cloths, which 
are usually made from the thread of the eri worm {Aitacus 
ricini)^ are often sold ; the cotton cloth is reserved for home 
use. Gold filigree-work is made at Barpetft; but, though 
there are a number of jewellers in the District, articles are 
made only to order. Brass and bell-metal utensils, iron hoes 
and choppers, and rough pottery are also manufactured, 
though not in large quantities. Canoes are hollowed out of 
the trunks of large trees, the people of Barpetft being specially 
proficient in the art. Mustard oil is prepared in the ordinary 
country mill ; and at Gauhiti there are two steam mills, where 
flour is ground, cotton ginned, and oil expressed. 

The general trade of the District is almost entirely in the Commirce. 
hands of Marwiiris from R&jput2na;’ but there are a certain 
number of Muhammadan shopkeepers, and at BarpeU the 
Assamese, whose wits have been unusually sharpened by their 
contest with nature in that inhospitable spot, arc as keen 
traders as the Marwfiris themselves. The principal exports are 
mustard seed, tea, cotton, lac, timber, and silk cloths. The 
articles received in exchange are rice, cotton yam and piece- 
goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other oils, hardware, and 
salt. The chief centres of trade are Gauhati, Barpeta, 
SoALKUCHi, Palasbari, Rangia, Nalbari, Baramft, and 
Tftmulpur, while there are permanent shops at all the tahsll 
head-quarters. Most of the internal trade is, however, trans- 
acted at the markets, of which a large number are held in 
different parts of the District In the interior, as well as at 
Gauhati, the principal shopkeepers are Marwiris, who sell 
piece-goods, salt, grain, and oil, and not infrequently opium, 
and buy silk cloths, rice, and mustard-seed, for which they 
often TW ftke advances before the crop is cut The bulk of the 
trade is with Bengal, and is carried by steamer, though when 
the rivers rise in the rams country boats peneirate into the 
interior. The only foreign trade is with Bhutan, whose subjects 
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come down thzoug^ the Dewftngiri, SubankhfttS, and Kakt- 
Iftbftri Duln to fairs held at DanangH and Subankh&tS, and 
starting from these centres travel about the country. The 
principal imports from Bhutan are rubber, ponies, and 
blankets ; the exports are cotton and silk dotbs. 

Means oi The Assam-Bengal Railway runs for 33 miles through the 
District to the Nowgong boundary, connecting Gauhati with 
Dibrugarh, and with Chittagong via the North Cftchar hills. 
Through railway communication to Calcutta will be provided 
by a line now under construction, which will run from a point 
just opposite Gauhati to Golakganj on the Dhubri extension of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway. A daily service of passenger 
steamers and large cargo boats, owned by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation 
Company, ply on the Brahmaputra, calling at Gauhgti, Soal- 
kuchi, PallisbSri, and KhoUlbAnda. During the rains country 
boats come from Bengal, and proceed up the various rivers 
into the interior. Two trunk roads pass through the District, 
aloi^ the north and south banks of the river. In 1903-4 
there were 16 miles of metalled and x6o miles of unmetalled 
roads maintained from Provincial funds, and 371 miles of 
unmetalled roads under the local boards. Generally speak- 
ing, KgmrUp is well supplied with means of communication. 
A steam ferry crosses the Brahmaputra at Gauhati. 

Famine. As in other parts of Assam, famine is unknown in KamrUp ; 
but in 190X the rice crop was the poorest that had been reaped 
for many years, and there was local scarcity which necessitated 
some assistance from Government. 

District For general administrative purposes, the District is divided 
Sms juad subdivisions : Gauhati, under the immediate charge 

su^. of the Deputy-Commissioner ; and Barpeta, usually entrusted 
to a native magistrate. The sanctioned District staff includes 
five Assistant Magistrates, a Forest officer, and an Engineer 
who is also in charge of the KhSsi and Jaintift Hills, and 
whose head-quarters are at Shillong. 

Civil and The Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of a Sub-Judge, 
criminal certain of the Assistant Magistrates exercise jurisdiction as 
^ Munsifs. Appeals, both civil and criminal, lie to the District 

and Sessions Judge of the Assam Valley, whose head-quarters 
are at Gauhftti, while the High Court at Calcutta is the chief 
appellate authority. The Assamese are a quiet and peaceful 
people^ and there is not much serious crime. 

Laad The land revenue system does not differ materially from that 
icvennc. in Assam proper, described in the article on Assam. 
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The settlement is tyoiwan\ being made direct with the actual 
cultivators of the soil, and is liable to periodical revision. The 
District contains a large area of waste land, much of which 
is fit for permanent cultivation ; and the setd^ area in i903->4 
was only 27 per cent of the total area, including rivers, 
swamps, and hills. Mustard and summer rice are seldom 
grown on the same land for more than three years in suc- 
cession, and the villagers are allowed to resign their holdiiigs 
and take up new plots of land on giving notice to the revenue 
authorities. In 1903-4, 31,000 acres were resigned and 47,000 
acres of new land taken up. Fresh leases are issued every 
year for this shifting cultivation, and a large staff of mandals 
is maintained to measure new land, test applications for relin- 
quishment, and keep the record up to date. KSmrQp, like the 
rest of Assam proper, was last settled in 1S93, ^^<1 ^be average 
assessment per settled acre assessed at full rates in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2-7-2 (maximum Rs. 4-2, minimum Rs. x-ii). The 
District is now being resettled after a detailed examination, in 
which the different classes of land have been more carefully 
discriminated. In recent years the people have suffered 
severely from exceptional unhealthmess and from the earth- 
quake of 1897, which altered the levels of the country, causing 
obstructions to drainage and deposits of sand. An abatement 
of Rs. 60,000 has been made in the land revenue of the tracts 
most seriously affected. A special feature of the District is 
the large number of estates held revenue free (idkhiri^') or at 
half-rates {nisfkkirdj). These cover respectively an area of 53 
and 229 square miles, and represent grants made by the Ahom 
RgjSs, usually to priests or temples. 

The following table shows collections of land revenue and 
total revenue, in thousands of rupees : — 



i8So-r. 

1S90-1. 

1900-1. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

mBSM 

9.5a 

J4»90 

11.9. 

>7.38 


■903-4. 

ia,3o 

18,56 


* ^ulosive of forest receipta. 


Outside the municipalities of Gauhati and Barpeta, the Local and 
local affairs of each subdivision are managed by a boar^ pre- 
sided over by the Deputy-Commissioner and the subdivisional meat, 
officer respectively. The expenditure of these boards in 
*903-4 amounted to about Rs. x,43»ooo, nearly two-fifths 
of which was devoted to public wotks. 

For the prevention and detection of crime, the District 
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Police and is divided into 17 investigating oentreSi and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 46 officers and 283 men. There 
are no rural police, their duties being discharged by tne 
village headmen. During the winter 2 officers and 31 men 
of the Garo Hills military police battalion are stationed in 
KamrQp, to hold the two outposts of Subankhatft and 
DarrangS. A District jail is maintained at Gauhati, and 
a lock-up at Barpeta. 

Education. As regards education, KamrQp is fairly representative of 
Assam. The number of pupils under instruction in 1880-1, 
1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 6,261, 10,437, 12,346, and 
12,951 respectively. Education has made considerable pro- 
gress during the past thirty years, and nearly three scholars 
were under instruction in 1903-4 for every one in 1874-5. At 
the Census of 1901, 3*5 per cent, of the population (6*8 males 
and 0-2 females) were returned as literate. There were 285 
primary, 15 secondary, and 5 special schools in 1903-4. The 
number of female scholars was 431. The enormous majority 
of the pupils under instruction are only in primary classes, and 
the number of girls who have advanced beyond that stage is 
extremely small. Of the male population of school-going age, 
25 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of 
the female population of the same age less than one per cent. 
Among Muhammadans the percentage of the scholars of each 
sex to the male and female population of school-going age was 
27 and I respectively. An Arts college is maintained by 
Government at Gauhati. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,17,000, of which Rs. 21,000 was derived 
from fees. About 29 per cent of the direct expenditure was 
devoted to primary schools. 

Hospiulf The District possesses 2 hospitals and C dispensaries, with 
anddis- accommodation for 33 in-patients. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 64,000, of whom 600 were in-patients, and 
1,100 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 16,000, the greater part of which was met from Local 
and municipal funds. 

Vaedna- In X903-4, 39 per 1,000 of the population were successfully 
tioo. vaccinated, which was considerably below the proportion for 
the Province as a whole. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
Oauhftti town^ 

[Sir W. W. Hunter^ A SMisHcal Account of Assam^ vol. i 
(1879); E. A. Gait, ^Tlie Koch Kings of KftmarUpa,’ /(wrm/ 
rf iM AiuOk Society of Bengal^ vol. Hi, p^4; H. C Barnes, 
Asussment Reports^ BajaU^ Bijni^ Barbhag^ Baska^ Batida- 
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Ramdia, and South Rank grmtps (1905) ; B. C Allwi, 
JDistrict Gazetteer of Kdfnrup (1905).] 

BarpeUL Subdlvisfon. — Subdivision of K&mrap District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between a6® 5' and a6® 49' N. 
and 90® 39' and 91® 17' E., on the north bank of the Brahma- 
putra, with an area of 1,274 square miles. In 1901 the popu- 
lation was 1 1 5,935, compared with 135^705 in 1891. It mnuins 
one town, Barpeta (population, 8,747), the head-quarters; 
and 600 villages. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 
1903^4 "^as Rs. 2,54,000. The subdivision is sparsely peopled, 
and there are only 91 persons per square mile, as compared 
with 153 in the District as a whole. The decrease of nearly 
15 per cent, in the last intercensal period was due to ex- 
ceptional unhealthiness and to the damage done by the earth- 
quake of 1897. The annual rainfall averages 96 inches at 
Barpeta, but nearer the Himalayas it is considerably higher. 
The subdivision has always been liable to injury from flood, 
and since 1897^ this liability has been seriously increased. 
Mustard was at one time extensively grown on the marshes 
that fringe the bank of the Brahmaputra, but the land now 
frequently remains too cold and wet to admit of a crop being 
raised. In the northern mauzas^ which are almost exclusively 
inhabited by KachSris, rich crops of rice are raised on fields 
irrigated from the hill streams. Elsewhere bao^ a long-stemmed 
variety of winter rice, is the staple crop. 

Gaiihftti Subdivision. — Subdivision of KftmrQp District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 25® 43' and 26® 
53' N. and 90® 56' and 92® 11^ E., on both sides of the 
Brahmaputra, with an area of 2,584 square miles. In 1901 the 
population was 473,252, compared with 49^’544 in »®9*- 
contains one town, Gauhati (population, xx,66i), the head- 
quarters of the District; and x,ix6 villages. The demand 
for land revenue* and cesses in 1903—4 was Rs. xo,97,ooo. 
South of the river the country is much broken up by outlying 
spurs of the Assam Range and by isolated hills which crop 
up above the alluvium, but on the north a wide plain stretchy 
right up to the frontier of BhuUUi. The centre of this plain 
is densely populated, and in the Nalbfin tahul there are as 
many as 613 persons per square mile; but new ^ hills 
stretch large tracts of waste land, and the sul^vision as a 
whole supports only 183 persons per square mile. The 
crease during the last intercensal period was due to 
ravages of kola azdr^ malarial fever, and cholera. Tw 
annual rainfall at Gauhftti tTwn averages only 67 wAnOf but 
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nearer the hills, both on the north and south, it is as much 
as 75 or 8o inches. The cnajority of the population consist 
of respectable Sodra castes, such as the Kalitft and Kewrt; 
but a large tract lying between the Gohain Kamala Ali and 
the Bhutan hills is almost exclusively occupied by the KachSri 
tribe. .Six//, or transplanted winter rice, forms the staple crop ; 
but the subdivision was most injuriously affected by the earth- 
quake of 1897, which covered some of the most valuable land 
with deposits of sand, and increased the liability to flood, from 
which the District was never free, by disturbing the beds of 
rivers and drainage channels. Mustard and bao^ a long-stemmed 
variety of winter rice, are grown near the Brahmaputra, and in 
recent years jute has been raised on a commercial scale. The 
Kachflris in the north irrigate their fields from the hill streams ; 
elsewhere drains and embankments rather than irrigation chan- 
nels are required. The tea industry is of comparatively small 
importance. In 1904 there were 19 gardens with 3,659 acres 
under plant, which gave employment to 7 Eurbpeans and 2,416 
natives. The subdivision contains many places which are 
objects of pilgrimage to the devout Hindu, such as Kama- 
KHYA, Hajo, Basistha, Umknanda, Aswakrflnta opposite Gau- 
hflti, where the footprint of Krishna is to be seen embedded 
in the rock, and Chitrilchal, where there is a temple dedicated 
to the nine planets, which marked the eastern boundary of 
Old Gauhati. 

Barpetft Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in KSmrUp District, Extern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26° 19' N. and 91^ £., on the right bank of the 

ChaulkhoS, connected by a cart-road with the KholftbSnda 
on the Brahmaputra ateut 15 miles away. Population has 
steadily decreased during the last thirty *'ears, and was only 
8,747 in 1901. BarpeUl is famous as the site of a sattra or 
^religious college founded by the Vaishnav reformer Sankar 
Deb at the end of the fifteenth century. The ground sur- 
rounding the satira is considered holy, and is crowded with 
native huts, huddled together in the most insanitary pro- 
pinquity. The town has always been liable to flood; but 
since the earthquake of 1897 the annual inundations have 
been more extensive, and for some time the prisoners, the 
treasure, and the office records had to be kept in boats. It 
contains a hospital with four beds, and a high school which 
in X903-4 had an average attendance of X13 boys. Barpetft 
was formed into a municipality in r886. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 aveiaged 
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Rs. io»ooo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,ooO| including 
taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 3*500) and a grant from Pro- 
viticial revenues (Rs. 2*500); while the expenditure was 
Rs 16*000* the chief items being .conservancy (Rs. 3^300) 
and public works (Rs. xo*ooo). Barpetft is one of the few 
.places in Assam where the Assamese have displayed any 
commercial aptitude. They retain all business in their own 
hands* and there is a considerable trade in mustard-seed and 
other country produce. The manufactures are not important* 
but include canoes, earthenware well rings* and artistic gold 
filigree work. 

Dewftngiri* — Village on the extreme northern boundary of 
Kamrup District, Eastern Bengal and Assam* situated in 
26^ 52^ N. and 91^ 28^ E.* among the outlying ranges of the 
Himalayas. It stands among natural surroundings of great 
beauty, about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. At the 
time of the Bhutan War Dewangiri fort was held by a strong 
British force, who evacuated it under somewhat discreditable 
conditions, when attacked by the enemy early in 1865. It 
was subsequently retaken with considerable loss to the Bhotias ; 
upwards of 100 were killed, in a blockhouse* in which they 
barricaded themselves and declined to surrender. The in- 
habitants are Bhotias subject to the British Government* and 
just beyond Dewangiri a customs house is maintained by the 
Bhutan authorities on their side of the frontier. The village 
is not itself a centre of trade* but about 6ne-third of the traffic 
of the hills passes through it to the mart at Subankhata. 

Gauhftti Town (G^^a-Aa/Ais^ high land covered with areca- 
palms’). — Head-quarters of KamrOp District* Eastern Bengal 
and Assam* situated in 26*’ ii' N. and 91^ 45^ E.* on both 
banks of the Brahmaputra river. The principal portion of 
the town is* however* on the left or southern bank. This 
lies on the trunk road from Bengal to Sadiyt* and is the 
terminus of the Assam Valley branch of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. A line is under construction along the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra* which will connect the northern portion 
with Calcutta by the Eastern Bengal State Railway. An excel- 
lent metalled road runs from South Gauhftd to Shillong* the 
head-quarters of the Province. A steam ferry crosses the 
Brahmaputra* and the town is a port of call for the river 
steamers. The total population of North and South Gaubkti 
together in 1901 was 14,244- The majority the inhabi- 
tants* as in most of the towns of Assam* are foreigners. 

GauhAti is identified widi Pragjyotishapura* the capital of 
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Vmg Bhagaidatta, mentioned m the Mah&bhSlTata. Its sub- 
sequent history is uncertain, but in the sixteenth century it was 
included in the Koch kingdom. In the seventeenth century it 
was the sport of the armies of the Muhammadans and Ahoms, 
and in the short space of fifty years was taken and retaken no 
less than eight times. In i68i the Muhammadans were driven 
Out of KkmrUp, and from that time onward Gauh^lti became 
the residence of the Ahom governor of Lower Assam. In 
1786, when Rangpur was captured by the Moamarias, the 
Ahom RSja transferred his capital to Gauhati. The extensive 
earthworks which protect it on the land side, the numerous 
laige tanks, and the brick and masonry remains which are 
found in every direction beneath the soil, all clearly show 
that the place was originally an important city, with a con- 
siderable population, which occupied both hanks of the Brah- 
maputra. The portion which lies on the north of the river 
is said to have been built by Parikshit, a Koch king who 
flourished at the end of the sixteenth century, and was the 
ancestor of the present Bijni family. By the end of the 
eighteenth century Gauhkti had, however, fallen from its high 
estate, and Buchanan Hamilton, writing in 1809, describes it 
as a ^very poor place.* From 1826, when Assam was ceded 
to the British, till 1874, when the Province was separated 
from Bengal, GauhAti was the head-quarters of the Assam 
Division ; and it is still the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
and the Judge of the Assam Valley Districts, as well as of the 
ordinary District staff. The most noteworthy event in its 
recent history was the earthquake of 1897, which destroyed all 
the Government offices and wrecked/ every masonry building 
in the place. The town has since been rebuilt, and hardly 
any traces are now to be seen of this great ^tastrophe. 

The situation of Gauhftti is extremely picturesque. To the 
south it is surrounded by a semicircle of wooded hills, while 
in front rolls the mighty Brahmaputra, which during the rains 
is nearly a mile across. In the centre of the stream lies a 
rocky island, the farther bank is fringed with graceful palms, 
and the view to the north is again shut in by ranges of low 
hills. Such a site, though beautiful, is far from healthy, and 
at one time the mortality in the town was very high. Improve- 
ments in .the drainage and watersupply have done much to 
remedy tihis defect, but owing to its sheltered situation and 
the low rainfall (fiy inches) the dimate in the 

sununer nt Mbat oppressive. In addition to the ordinary 
public biuH&iga there are a town hall, a hospital wiffi sp bedi^ 
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and a with accommodation for 35a prisoners. The con- 
victs are chiefly employed in gardening, oil-pressing, and 
wewing. Branches of the American Baptist Mission and of 
a Roman Catholic mission are located in the town, while 
the numerous temples situated in Gauhflti itself and in its 
immediate vicinity render it an object of pilgrimage to Hindus 
from all parts of India. 

Gauhati was constituted a municipality, under (Bengal) 
Act V of 1876, in 1878, and (Bengal) Act III of 1844 was 
subsequently introduced in 1887. The municipal receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 43,000. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 49,000, including 
taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 8,900), water rate (Rs. 10,000), 
revenue from markets and slaughterhouses (Rs. 5,400), and' 
a contribution from Provincial revenues (Rs. 10,000). The 
expenditure was Rs. 51,000^ the chief items being water-supply 
(Rs. 10,600), conservancy (Rs. z6,8oo), and public works 
(Rs. z 1,200). The water-supply Is pumped from the Brahma- 
putrafi passed through filtering beds, and distributed by stand- 
pipes all over the town. Since the completion of these works 
in Z887, cholera, which used to be very prevalent, has almost 
disappeared. The town is the principal centre of trade in 
Lower Assam. The exports to Calcutta consist of mustard 
seed, cotton, silk, cloth, lac, and other forest produce; the 
principal imports are salt, cotton piece-goods and thread,- 
grain and pulse, and kerosene and other oils. Nearly the’ 
whole of the business is in the hands of M&rwftri merchants,^ 
who have recently made some attempt to work up raw mate- 
rial obtained from the Assamese instead of exporting it inf 
that condition to Calcutta. Two steam mills have beeif 
started for cotton-ginning, flour-grinding, and the manufacture 
of mustard oil. The larger mill has a daily out-turn of about' 
z,2oo gallons of oil. The chief educational institutions are’ 
a second-grade Government college — the Cotton College — 
which teaches up to the First Arts standard, and two high 
schools. The Government school was opened in 1835 and 
the college in Z901. In 1903-4 the college had an average 
attendance of 64 students. 

H^jo* — Village in K&mrClp District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26^ 15^ N. and 91^ 31^ £., on the north 
hank of the Brahmaputra, zs miles by road from GauhfttL 
Population (1901), 3,803. HSjo is famous for a temple to 
Siva which stands in . a picturesque situation on the top of 
a low hilL It is said to have been originally built by one ( 7 bo 
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Rishiy and to have been restored by Raghu Deb (a. d. 1583) 
alter it hod been damaged by the Muhammadan general KaiA 
PAhar. It is an object of veneratimi not only to Hindus but 
abo to Buddhists, who visit it in considemble numbers, under 
the idea that it was at one time the residence of Buddha. 
The building has some claims to architectural beauty, but was 
damaged by the earthquake of 1897. A staff of dancing-girls 
is attached to the temple, and it enjoys a grant of revenue- 
free land of over 12,000 acres. The /srArJ/ office and police 
station are situated about a mile from the village, in front of 
a large and shallow lake which was formed after the earthquake 
of 1897. 

BAmftkhya* — A temple, sacred to Sat!, which stands on 
the beautiful NilAchal hill overhanging the Brahmaputra, abouC 
2 miles west of GauhAti, in KAmrUp District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, in 26^ 10^ N. and 91^ 45^ £. According to tradi- 
tion, the temple was originally built by Naraka, a prince who 
is said to have flourished at the time of the MahAbhArata, and 
to have constructed a stone-paved causeway up the hill, which 
is still in existence. It was rebuilt by Nar NArAyan about 
1565, and on the occasion of its consecration 140 human 
heads were offered to the goddess, but oiily a small portion of 
Nar NArAyan's temple now remains. Satfs organs of genera- 
tion are said to have fallen on the place now covered by the 
temple, and this fact renders the spot an object of pilgrimage 
to devout Hindus from every part of India. Six other temples 
stand on the hill, and from the summit a magnificent view is 
obtained over the river and the surrounding country. A grant 
of revenue-free land, nearly 8,000 acres in extent, made to the 
temple by the narive rulers of Assam, has been confirmed 
by the Bptish Government. The most important festivals are 
the Pous Bia, about Christmas time, when KAmAkhya is mar- 
ried to KAmeswar, and the Basanti and DuigA pujds^ which 
are celebrated, the former in the spring, the latter in the 
autumn. 

Nalbftri. — Village in the GauhAti subdivision of KAmrfip 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26" 27^ N. 
and 91^ 26^ £. Population (1901), 1,312. The village con- 
tains a market in which country produce of all sorts is pro- 
purable. The public buildings include a dispcmsaiy and an 
English middle schooL NalbAii suffered severely from the 
earthquake of 1897, which altered the waterways and rendered 
it impbtsible for bMts to come up the ChaulkhoA from BarpetA 
in the rains-^a route that was formerly open. Efforts are 
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now bdng made to bring one of the riven haidk into its former 
channel. Most of the trade is in the hands of MirwSri 
merchants known as ICayahs. The principal imports are 
cotton piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and odier oils, 
salt, and bell-metal ; the chief exports are rice, mustard-seed, 
jute, hides, and silk cloths. 

Pal&8b&ri« — Village in the Gaufaflti subdivision of KamrOp 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in a6^ 8^ N. and 
91^ 32' E., on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 15 miles 
west of Gauhati town. The MSrwfiri merchants of the place 
purchase lac and a little cotton from the hill tribes, and mus^ 
tard-seed, rice, silk, and a little jute from the villagers of the 
neighbourhood. There is a flourishing market, in which all 
sorts of country produce, especially poultry and vegetables, 
are procurable. The public buildings include a dispensary 
and an English middle' school. The river steamers call 
regularly at PalSsbari 

Rangia. — Village in the Gauhati subdivision of Kamrap 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^ syVN. 
and 91° 37^ E., on the bank of the Baralia river, 23 miles 
north of Gauhati town. The public buildings include a dis- 
pensary. Most of the trade is in the hands of Marwflii 
merchants known as Kayahs. The principal imports are 
cotton piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other 
oils, and salt; the chief exports are rice and silk cloth* 
All sorts of country produce are procurable in the village 
market. 

So&lkuchi. — Village in the Gauhati subdivision of Kamrap 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^ 11^ N. 
and 91^ 37^ E., on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, about 
15 miles west of Garhati town. It is a port of call for the 
river steamers and an important trading centre^ the principal 
articles of export being silk cloths, jute^ and mustard-seed* 
Unlike most of the Assamese, the people of Soalku<dit have 
a keen commercial instinct, and act as middlemen and carriers 
in the mustard-seed trade. The principal ixunmerdal castes 
are the Shau or ShahS, the Dhobi, and the TkntL The 
local products include ,boats and mugd silk. 

Subankhfttft. — ^Village in the Gauhati subdivision of 
Kamrflp District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
26^ 47^ N. and 91^ 25^ E. A fair is h^ here in the cold 
season, which is largely attended by the BhotiSs, who bring 
down ponies, blankets, wax, and lac for sale, and purchase 
cotton cloth and other articles. A detachment of military 
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pofice, CQDsbtit^ of 31 oflScers and men, is stationed at 
Subax^hata during the cold season. 

Botin- Damuig.— District of Eastern Bengal and Assam, l*~ing 

* between 26® 12' and 27® o' N. and 91® 42' and 93® 47' E., 
aSil bUl * with an area of 3,4x8 square miles. It is bounded on the 
^ ritier north Bhutan, Towang, a province subject to Tibet, and 
^ the Aka and Dafla Hills ; on the east by L^himpur District ; 
on the wert by KamrOp ; and on the south by the Brahma- 
putra. Danaiig consists of a narrow strip of land shut in 
between the lower xanges of the Himalayas and the Brahma- 
putra, about 126 miles, in length-from east to west, with an 
average width of 27 miles. The only hills within the District 
are a few low /Msr between too and 200 feet in height along 
the river*s edge near Singramari and Tezpur, and an outlying 
spur of the Himalayas north of Balipara, round which the 
Bhateli sweeps in a broad curve before turning south to join 
the Brahmaputra. The rest of Darrang is a level plain, through 
which numerous rivers make their way to the Brahmaputra. 
The central portion of this plain is well adapted for rice 
cultivation, but towards the nohh the level rises, and the foot 
of the hills is clothed in forest, while in many places the banks 
of the Brahmaputra are covered with high grass jungle. The 
District, as a whole, is very sparsely peopled; and though 
in places there are considerable stretches of cultivated land, 
a large area is waste, covered with high grass, reeds, and tree 
forest and in the north with short springy turf. The general 
appearance is extremely picturesque. On the north the HimSl' 
layas rise like a wall from the valley, and in the cold season 
nowy peaks are to be seen behind the blue ranges of the 
outer hilla Aloi^ the southern boundary flows the mighty 
Brahmaputra, and across the river hills again meet the eye. 
The riven issue from the mountains through gorges of great 
beauty ; and the even level of the plain is pleasingly diversified 
with green rioe-fields, dotted with groves of fruit trees and 
dumps of bamboos, trim tea gardens, and stretches of grass 
jun|^ or tree forest The most important tributaries of the 
Brahmaputra from west to east are the Barnadi, with its 
tributary the Naiuu, the Nanadi, the Dhansiri, the PAchnai, 
die Bdriri, the Bharbu, the Baig&ng, and the Burai. All 
of these rivers rise beyond the frontier, and have tortuous 
courses and swift currents. Near the banks of the Brahma- 
putra there are numerous swamps and marshes, but no lakes 
ofanyslke; 

Gcdogy. The phun is of alluvial orij^ and consists of an admixture 
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of clay and sand» the latter preponderating near the Brahma- 
putra. At BishnUth and near Tezpur ate debated tracts which 
repk’esent an older alluvium of heavier texture and higher 
colour. The hills are for the most part composed of gneiss. 

When not under cultivation, the low-lying tracts are covered Bouny. 
with a dense jungle of high grass and reeds, of which there 
are three main varieties, khagati {Saccharum sponianeum^ ikra 
{Saccharum arundinactum)^ and nai {Phragmies Roxhirgkii). 

On higher ground thatching-grass {Imperaia arundinaaa) is 
found. 

The wild animals include elephants, rhinoceros, tigers. Fauna, 
leopards, bears, buffaloes, bison, and several kinds of deer; 
but the larger forms of game are being gradually killed out In 
1904, 16 persons and 3,899 cattle were killed by wild beasts, 
and rewards were paid for the destruction of 115 tigers md 
leopards. In 1902-3, 46 elephants were captured. The game- 
birds include florican, partridges, pheasant, jungle-fowl, and 
snipe. 

The climate does not differ materially from that of the rest CHiuAte. 
of the Assam Valley. Between November and the middle 
of March it is cool and plea^nt, but during the remainder of 
the year it is warm and damp. The thermometer seldom rises 
above 90®, but in the hot season the air is overcharged with 
moisture and is thus oppressive. The plains at the foot of 
the hills are exceedingly malarious, and the District as a whole 
is not as healthy as those of Upper Assam. 

The rainfall, as in other parts of the Province, is heavy. Rainfall. 
Near the Brahmaputra about 70 inches are recorded in the 
year, but under the hills the average fall is about 100 inches. 

The distribution as a rule is satisfactory, and the District 
suffers little from either drought or* flood. 

The great earthquake of 1897 was distinctly felt in Darrang. Earth- 
The eastern wall of the church and the northern wall of the 9«»kc. 
jail at Tezpur were shaken down, and in Mangaldai the snb- 
divisional officer’s house was wrecked, and much damage done 
to roads and bridges. 

According to tradition Darrang originally formed part of History, 
the kingdom of BSna RkjR, who was defeated by Ipishna in a 
pitched battle near Tezpur (‘ the town of blbod ’). * His 
fortress is said to have occupied the site where the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s office now stands; and the massive granite 
ruins found in the neighbourhood are evidence that the town 
must at one time have be^n the seat of powerful and civilized 
princes, who were probably a line of PSl kinge floui^ing 
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about A.D. looo. At BhSlukptag» in the goige of the Bhardi, 
30 miles north of Tezpur, are the ruins of a fort, which is said 
to have been the capital of BSna’s grandsooi Bhftluka, ^rom 
whom the Akfis trace their descent In historical times 
Darrang formed part of the territory of Nar Ngiftyan, the 
Koch king of ICftmarapa, a powerful prince who flourished 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Before his death he 
divided his kingdom and made over Darrang, with Kgmrtlp 
and Godpflra, to his nephew Raghu Rai, whose capital was at 
Bamagar in the west of K2lmrQp District. During the reigns 
of Raghu Rai^s two sons, Paitkshit and Bali N&rayan, the 
kingdom was invaded by the Muhammadans ; and though Bali 
Nftrftyan invoked the aid of the Ahoms from Upper Assam, 
and was by them established as Rflja of part of Darrang 
District, he was eventually defeated and killed in 1637. For 
at least a hundred years earlier the Ahoms had been in 
possession of the country east of the Bhareli, and from this 
time onward they were the dominant power in the whole 
of the District. It is doubtful whether the Koch princes 
ever exercised sovereign rights over the part of Darrang that 
lies east of Tezpur ; and after the death of Bali NSriLyan the 
Darrang Rftjfts sank into the position of feudatory chiefs. Their 
power steadily declined, and by 1725 their territory consisted 
only of that portion of the Mangaldai subdivision which lay 
south of the Gohain Kamala AlT. Sixty years later the Ahom 
kingdom was tottering to its fall, and the Darrang Raja en- 
deavoured to throw off its yoke and to seize part of Kamrflp ; 
but in 1792 he was defeated by an expeditionary force under 
the command of Captain Welsh, and in 1826 Darrang, with 
the rest of Assam, passed under British control. As the bold 
of the Ahoms weakened, the Bhotias, Akas, and Daflas took 
the opportunity of establishing some claim to the territory 
lying at the foot of the Himalayas. Under native rule the 
two Duars of Kaling and Buriguma, in the west of Darrang, 
were leased to the Bhotias for eight months in the year. This 
arrangement was the source of constant trouble ; and in 1841 
Government attached the whole of this territory, compensating 
the Bhotias for their claims with an annual money payment. 
Similar arrangements were made with the Bhotias not subject 
to Bhutan, who put forward claims to the Kariapaia Duar and 
the Char t>uar; but more trouble was experienced with the 
Akis and DattUt who occupy the hills east of the river 
Dhansiii* Leayipg aside the raids of frontier tribes, the most 
noticmdile event tihat has occurred of recent years was a riot 
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at Plthanighat in February, 1894. The villagers attempted 
to resist the revision of the land revenue assessment, and 
assembled in large numbers to coerce the Deputy-Com- 
missioner. The police were compelled to fire in self-defeoceb 
and 15 of the rioters were killed and 37 wounded. 

Apart from the carved stones and pillars found at Tezpur Aidiaeo- 
and the ruins of a large stone temple on a neighbouring^^* 
hill, the District contains few objects of archaeological interest 
Near BishnSth, however, remains of extensive earthworks are 
seen, which must once have enclosed a considerable town ; 
and laige tanks are to be found near the roads made by the 
native princes. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (1872) 235,720, (1881) 273,012, (1891) 307,440, andP^P*'* 
(1901) 337,313. The whole of the increase since x88i has 
been due to immigration, for the number of persons bom 
and enumerated in the District in 1901 was nearly 6 per cent, 
less than it had been twenty years before. Darrang is divided 
into two subdivisions, Tezpur and Mangaldai, with head- 
quarters at the towns of the same names. The Tezpur 
subdivision is sparsely peopled,' healthy, and progressive, and 
contains a large number of tea gardens. Mangaldai, on the 
other hand, had a fairly dense population twenty years ago, 
which has steadily declined since 1891, owing to excessive 
mortality from kola Mar. In 1901 the District contained one 
town, Tezpur, the head-quarters; and 1,375 villages. 

The following table gives statistics of population according 
to the Census of 1901 ; — 


Sabdivimon. 

r 

Nataberof 

i 

1 

u 

SI 

P 

Percentage of 
Yariatioain 
popnlation be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
penont able to 
read and 
write. 

1 

1 

Mangaldai 

Tespor 

Diitrict total 

«.a 4 S 
a .' 73 

1 

783 

49a 

170.580 

« 8 «. 73 a 

*37 

77 

- 9 >a 

+ 395 


3 . 4*8 

1 

1.375 

337.313 

99 

+ 9.7 

9 . 55 * 


About 71 per cent, of the population in 1901 were Hindus, 
23 per cent, animistic tribesmen, and 5 per cent Muhamma- 
dans. The foreign element in the population is very large, and 
no less than one-fourth of the persons enumerated in Darrang 
in 190Z had been bom in other Provinces. The majority of 
these persons are garden coolies, many of whom settle down 
as cultivators on the expiry of their agreements, and now form 
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an important element in the village population of the Tezpur 
subdivision. Assamese was in consequence spoken by only 
5z per cent, of the population, and Bodo by i6 per cent, 
while Bengali was returned by 19 per cent, and 6 per cent 
used Hindi pr Mund&rl. 

CjMtes and Among Hindus the caste most strongly represented is the 
tSuL** ^ Koch (47t4«>o), whose ranks are largely recruited from con- 
verted Kachdris. The higher castes include Brfthmans (6,400), 
Ganaks (6,200), KalitSs (17,800), and Kewats (13,600). There 
are many foreign cooly castes, the most numerous being 
Mundds (14,100) and ^ntdls (11,200). The principal abo- 
riginal tribes are the KachSris (63,200), with their kinsmen 
the Rabhds (15^400). Members of European and allied races 
numbered 203 in 1901. Agriculture was the means of support 
of 92 per cent, of the population, a very high proportion even 
for Assam. 

Christitn A clergyman belonging to the Church Missionary Society 
mifiioDt. jjiany years been labouring among the Kachdris in the 

north of the District, and most of the native Christians (1,128) 
are members of the Anglican communion. 

Geneiml The soil varies from sand to a stiff clay, but for the culti- 
rice the rainfall and level of the land are more 
ditioni. important factors than the actual composition of the soil on 
which it is grown. Summer rice and mustard are raised on 
the chaparis near the Brahmaputra in Mangaldai ; but in the 
neighbourhood of Tezpur and Bishndth the fringe of permanent 
cultivation reaches to the river, and the proportion of land 
under these two crops is small. The central part of Mangaldai 
and the strip of land between the Gftbharu and the Bhareli, 
north of Tezpur, are for the most part covered with winter rice, 
which is also grovm largely in the submontane , tracts in the 
north-west. Most of the tea gardens are situated on the broad 
ridge known as the ‘ high bank,’ which runs north from Tezpur 
towards the foot of the hills. 

The main agricultural statistics of the District in 1903-4 are 
following table, in square miles : — 

and prind* 
pal crops. 
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Rice is the staple crop, covering 331 square miles, or 
68 per cent of the total cropped area. The total value of the 
ric3 crop is, however, considerably less than that of the tea 
.manufactured in the District. Nearly four-fifths of the rice 
land is usually under saH or transplanted winter rice; and 
nearly the whole of the remainder is ahu or summer rice, 
which is either sown broadcast on the chaparis or grown 
as a transi>lanted crop in high irrigated land under the 
Himalayas. 

The tea industry has made great strides during the last Tea. 
twenty years, and has been one of the most important factors 
in the development of the District. In 1882 the area planted 
was only 14,300 acres, but by 1896 it had risen to 31,900 acres. 

The industry was at that time in a very prosperous condition, 
private owners took advantage of the opportunity to sell their 
property to companies, and the capital thus obtained was used 
to extend the area under cultivation, which three years later 
amounted to 41,500 acres. ^ It was impossible for the demand 
to keep pace with so rapid an expansion of the supply ; prices 
fell, it was no longer found profitable to spend money and 
labour on old tea gardens, and by 1904 the area had fallen 
to 39,941 acres. There were in that year 87 gardens, yielding 
an out-turn of nearly 16,000,000 lb. of manufactured tea 
and giving employment to 99 Europeans and 52,085 natives, 
nearly all of whom had been brought at a great expense 
from other parrs of India. I'hc princi|)al companies are the 
Empire of India Company, with its centre ai Barjuli, and 
the Bishn&th Company, with its centre at Pratilpgarh. 

Between 1891 and 1901 the area settled at full rates rose by Tinprove- 
7 per cent., but the whole of. this increase occurred in the*”®”***" 
Tezpur subdivision^ and the decrease of population in " 
Mangaldai was accompanied by a shrinkage in the cultivated practice, 
area. Some attempt has been made at scientific farming 
by Europeans and Bengalis, and cotton, jute, and various 
kinds of sugar-cane and rice have been introduced ; but the 
natives as a whole show little inclination to adopt new varieties 
or to improve the quality of the crops grown. No advances 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act have yet been made in the 
District 

In spite of an abundance of good grazing, the Assamese Cattle, 
cattle, as in other parts of the Brahmaputra Valley, are 
miserable creatures ; but the native breed of buffaloes are fine 
specimens of their kind. The Bhotigs bring down sturdy 
little ponies sheep, and fine cattle. Sheep do not thrive in the 
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plains, and are hardly ever reared there, while the ponies bred 
in the District are very inferior. 

Irrigation. Irrigation is practised only in submontane tracts, where the 
Kachftris divert water from the hill streams to their fields 
through little channels, and thus raise magnificent crops of rice 
from somewhat inferior soil. In the central portion of the 
plain^e abundant rainfall and the low level of the land render 
irrigation ui^messary. 

Foresrii. Most of the * reserved ’ forests of Darrang lie at the foot of 
the hills that form the northern boundary, stretching east and 
west from the Bhareli river at the point where it debouches 
on the plains. The total area of the Reserves, of which there 
are 7, is 321 square miles, the hugest being the Cbaidais 
(i2X square miles), the Balip^ra (88 square miles), and. M 
Nowdultr (82 square miles). The most valuable trees esc 
rubber {Ficus elasticd)^ which has, however, been largely lufted 
out by over-tapping, sal {Shorca rodusta)^ nahor {Mesua ferred)^ 
khair (Acacia CaUchu\ gunserai (Cinnam&muni glanduliferum)^ 
and sam (Ariocarpus Chaplasha). Canoes ai^ made from the 
hallock (Ttrminalia bicohratd)^ and 5 im^l(Bombax malabari- 
cum) is used for tea boxes. The needs of the people are fully 
met from the ^ unclassed’ state forest, managed by the local 
revenue authorities, which in 1903-4 covered an area of 2,126 
square miles ; very little timber is extracted from the Reserves. 
The greater portion of the ’ unclassed ’ state forest is, however, 
rolling savannah or marsh land, almost entirely destitute of 
tree growth. A considerable trade has always been carried 
on in rubber, which was formerly obtained in large quantities 
in British territory, but now comes chiefly from across the 
frontier. The receipts on this account during the ten years 
ending 1900-1 averaged Rs. 21,000 per annum. In 1873 
a plantation of rubber trees was started by Government at 
("harduar, which in 1903-4 covered 2,900 acres. A small 
trade has recently sprung up in c^r wood, which is used 
for the manufacture of a perfume much in favour throughout 
the East 

Minerals No minerals are worked in Darrang, but good building stone 
can be obtained from the hills near Tezpur town. Under 
native rule gold-washing was carried on in many of the rivers, 
but the industry has completely died out since the occupation 
of the country by the British. Limestone of an inferior quality 
is found in ^ west 6f the District, and travertine^ containing 
as. much as 90 per /cent of lime, has been discovered just 
beyond the fxontie^. Coal is known to exist outside the 
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northern boundary, but not, it is believed, in valuable quanti- 
ties or of good quality. 

The manufactures of Darnmg are of very little importance. Aits and 
A few persons cast or hammer bell-metal and brass vessels ; 
simple ornaments of gold, silver, and lacquer are made, but 
only to order; and a certain amount of rough pottery is turned 
out ; but the number of persons supported by these crafts is 
small Weaving is carried on in almost every house, but the 
greater part of the produce is required for home^consumption, 
and the surplus available for sale is not large. A saw-mSI 
afforded employment in 1904 to one European and 55 natives. ** 

As in the rest of the Assam Valley, almost the whole of the CooiBsem. 
trade is in the hands of the wealthy and indefatigable MSrwftri 
merchants, whose shops are to be found even in the remotest 
portions of the District ; but at Mangaldai and Tespur a few 
shops are kept by Muhammadans from Bengal. A great deal 
of business is also done at the markets which are held every 
week in the neighbourhood of the tea gardens, and attended 
by villagers from many miles round. The principal centres 
are Tbzpur, Bindukuri, Balipara, and Barjuli, all of which 
are served by the Tezpur-BSlipftra Railway. Eiast of the Bhareli 
there is a fairly large market at Chutii, and in Mangaldai the 
largest bazars are those at Mangaldai town, Paneri, and Kalai- 
gaon. External trade is carried on almost entirely with Cal- 
cutta, and enters and leaves the District by steamer. The 
principal exports are tea, rubber, mustard-seed, hides, and 
canes, while the articles received in exchange are rice, gram 
and other grains, kerosene and other oils, piece-goods, machinery, 
hardware, and salt. Trans-frontier trade, which is largely trans- 
acted by barter, is carried on with the Bhoti&s of Bhut&n at 
Gh3grftp&ra and wkh those of Towang at Udalguri. Rubber 
is also imported from the AlUL and Dafift Hills. The principal 
imports are rubber, blankets, and hill ponies ; the chief exports, 
cotton twist and piece-goods, rice, and silk doths. Salt used 
formerly to be imported across the frontier in considerable 
quantities, but has of late years been ousted by the cheaper 
and better article obtained from Bengal* 

The main charmd of trade is the Brahmaputra, on whidi Means ef 
a daily service of passenger boats and a large fleet of cargo 
steamers, owned by the India General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company, ply between 
Goalundo and Dibrugarh and call at Tezpur and five other 
places in Darrang District Country boats do nor often pass 
up the Brahmaputra much above Mangaldai, and the rivers 
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flowing from the Him&layas are little used as trade routes. 
The trunk road runs from west to east through the District, 
a distance of 144 miles, but carries traffic only in a few placjs, 
as the direction of trade is southwards to the great river. There 
is no dearth of roads, but- heavy traffic from the tea gardens 
renders some of those leading to the river gkHU almost impass- 
able in the rains. The cost of metalling is prohibitive, and 
the inconvenience experienced near Tezpur was so great that 
a 2 feet 6 inches railway was constructed in 1895 with private 
capital This line runs from Tezpur ghit through some of the 
most important gardens, for a distance of twenty miles, to Bkli- 
pffra. In 1903-4, 165 miles of unmebilled roads were main- 
tained by the Public Works department and 420 miles of 
unmetalled roads by local boards. Most of the minor streams 
are bridged, but ferries have still to be worked over the larger 
rivers. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided 
into two subdivisions — ^Tezpur, which is under the immediate 
cliaige of the Deputy-Commissioner ; and Mangaldai, which 
is usually entrusted to a European magistrate. In addition to 
the Deputy-Commissioner, the ordinary staff of the District 
includes three Assistant Magistrates, one of whom is in charge 
of the Mangaldai subdivision, an Engineer, who is also in 
charge of Nowgong District, and a Forest officer. 

The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub- 
Judge and the Assistant Magistrates act as Munsifs. Appeals, 
both civil and criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam Valley, 
but the chief appellate authority is the High Court at Calcutta. 
The people are, as a whole, law-abiding, and there is not much 
serious crime. 

The land revenue system does not differ materially from that 
in force in the rest of Assam proper, which is described in the 
article on Assam. The settlement is i)eing made 

direct with the actual cultivators of the soil, and is liable to 
periodical revision. The District contains a large area of waste 
land, much of which is fit for permanent cultivation; but the 
settled area in 1903-4 was only one-fifth of the total area, in- 
cluding rivers, swamps, and hills. Mustard and summer rice 
are seldom grown on the same land for more than three years 
in succession, and the villagers are allowed to resign their hold- 
ings and take up new plots of land on giving notice to the 
revrayte authorities. In 1903-4, 17,000 acres of land were so 
resigned and toore than 26,000 acres of new land taken up. 
Fresh leases are issued every year for this shifting cultivatioO| 
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and a laige staff of mandais is maintained to measure new land;' 
test applications for relinquishment, and keep the records up * 
to«date. The District was last resettled for ten years in 1893, 
and the average assessment per settled acre assessed at full 
rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 2-8-3 (maidmum Rs. 4-2 wsd mini^ 
mum Rs. i-zx). Of recent years the condition of the people 
in Mangaldai has been prejudicially affected by the heavy 
mortality due to ^ala asdr, and by the great earthquake which 
disturbed the level of* the country. In 1901, as a measure of 
relief, the land revenue demand in that subdivision was reduced 
by Rs. 20,000. 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District are 
shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

IS9O-I. 

1900-1. 

i 90 $- 4 . 

Revenue from land . 
Total revenue . 

4.37 

9 . 3 >* 

4.85 

10,11 

7,01 

>3.48 

6,96 


* Rscitttive of forest receipts. 


Outside the municipality of Tezpur, the local affairs of each Local and 
subdivision are managed by a board presided over by 
Deputy-Commissioner and subdivisional officer respectively, ^t. 

The presence of a strong European element on these boards, 
elected by the planting community, lends to them a consider- 
able degree of vitality. The total expenditure in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 1,03,000, nearly two-thirds of which was laid 
out on public works. The income is chiefly derived from 
local rates, supplemented by a substantial grant from Pro- 
vincial revenues. 

For the prevention and detection of crime, the District Police and 
is divided into eight investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 32 officers and 201 men. There 
are no rural police, their duties being discharged by the 
village headmen. During the winter 3 officers and 126 non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Lakhimpur military 
police battalion are stationed in I>aiTang, to hold the four 
outposts of UoALGURT, GhdgrapaiB, DaimM, and Dikal, with 
a reserve at Tezpur. In the rains, when the hillmen cannot 
easily reach the plains, the outposts are withdrawn, and only 
the Tezpur garrison of 34 rifles remains. In addition to the 
District jail at Tezpur, there is a subsidiary jail at Mangaldai, 
with accommodation for 35 male and 4 female prisoners. 

Education has not made much progress in Dariai^. Be^ Edacstieii. 
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tween 1874-5 and 1903-4 the number of scholars increased 
by 103 per centy as compared with 223 per cent in all the 
plains Districts of Assam taken together. The number of 
pupils under instruction in t88o-i, 1890-1, and 1903-4 were 
3,165, 3,593, 4 » 763 f and 4,550 respectively. At the Census 
of 1901, 2-8 per cent of the population (5*2 males and 0-3 
females) were returned as literate. This low rate is partly due 
to the fact that animistic tribes and garden coolies form an 
unusually large proportion of the total population. There were 
139 primary, 5 secondary, and 2 special schools in the District 
in 1903-4. The number of female scholars was 145. A large 
majority of the pupils under instruction were only in primary 
clames, and not a single girl had advanced beyond that stage. 
Of the male population of school-going ag^ 14 per cent, were 
in the primary stage of instruction, and of the female popula- 
tion of the same age less than one per cent. The total ex- 
penditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 47,000, of which 
Rs. 7,000 was derived from fees; 31 per cent, of the direct 
expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 2 hospitals and 8 dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 52 in-patients. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 107,000, of whom 400 were in-patients, and 
1,000 operations were performed. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 15,000, the greater part of which was met 
from Local and municipal funds. 

The advantages of vaccination are not fully appreciated ; 
and in 1903-4 only 35 per 1,000 of the population were suc- 
cessfully vaccinated, which is considerably bdow the proportion 
for the Province as a whole. 

[£. A. Gait, *The Koch Kings of Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. Ixii, p. 4 ; Sir W. ViT. Hunter, 
A Statistical Account of Assam^ vol. i (1879) ; A. Mackenzie, 
History of the Relations of the Government with the Hill Tribes 
of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 1884) ; B. C. 
Allen, District Gazetteer of Darrang (1906).] 

Mangaldai. — Subdivision of Darrang District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between 26^ 12' and 26^ 56' N. and 
91^ 42^ and 92^ 27^ E., with an area of 1,245 square miles. 
It consists of a compact block of land lying l^tween the 
Brahmaputra and the Himalayas. Between 1891 and 1901 
the population fell from 187,950 to 170,580, while in the 
previous decade there had been hardly any increase. This 
lack of progress is chiefly due to kola azar^ the malarial fever 
which. wrou^^t such havoc in Lower and Central Assam. 
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The marshes that fringe the Brahmaputra are fit only for the 
cultivation of mustard and summer rice, but the central portion 
of Mangaldai is closely peculated, and the subdivisiem supports 
137 persons per square mile, as compared with 77 in the 
neighbouring subdivision of Tezpur. In 1904 there were in 
Mangaldai 26 tea gardens with 10,940 acres under plant, which 
gave employment to a8 Europeans .and 13,271 natives; but 
the tea plant does not thrive as well here as in Upper Assam. 
In the central portion the annual rainfall averages between 
60 and 70 inches, while it is as much as 1 00 inches under the 
hills. The submontane tracts are chiefly inhabited by the 
KachSri tribe, who irrigate their rice-fields with water drawn 
from the hill streams ; but artificial irrigation is not required 
in the central portion of the subdivision. The subdivision 
contains 783 villages, including Mangaldai, the head-quarters. 
The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 
4 , 01 , 000 . 

Tezpur Subdivision. — Subdivision of Darrang District, 
Eastern Bengal and A^m, l3H[ng between 26^ 31^ and 27^0' N. 
and 92^ 19^ and 93^ 47^ E-, with an area of 2,173 sejuare 
miles. The subdivision consists of a narrow strip of land 
between the Brahmaputra and the Himalayas, a large portion 
of which is still uncultivated, the density in 1901 amounting 
to only 77 persons per square mile. The total population 
recorded at that Census was 166,733, nearly 40 per cent, 
more than the figure for 1891 (119,490). This rapid increase 
is chiefly due to the tea industry, and more than a third of 
the population live on the plantations. The country a little 
to the north of Tezpur town is particularly suitable for the 
growth of tea ; and in 1904 there were 61 gardens with 29,001 
acres under plant, ^hich gave employment to 71 Europeans 
and 38,8x4 natives. On the expiry of their agreements, many 
of the coolies settle down to cultivation in the villages, and 
the subdivision has to a great extent been colonized by this 
means. The foot of the hills is clothed with evergreen forest, 
nearly 300 square miles of which have been declared Govern- 
ment Reserves ; but the trade in timber is at present incon- 
siderable. The annual ratnfrdl at Tezpur town averages 
73 inches, while nearer the hills it is between 90 and 
zoo inches. The subdivision contains one town, Tezpur 
(population, 5,047), the head-quarters of the District and 
subdivision ; and 49s villages. The demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,8z,ooo. Tezpur 
difiers materially from Mangaldai, the other subdivision of 
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Darrang ; tar the last twenty years it has been healthy and 
progressive, while Mangaldai has steadily .receded. 

Bftllpftra. — ^Village in Darrang District, Eastern Bergal 
and Assam, situated in 50^ N. and 92** 44^ £., about 
20 miles north of Te^ur town. Bfilipfira is the terminus of 
a light railway, which runs from this point to the river 
at Tezpur. A large market is held every Sunday, which is 
attended by great numbers of coolies from the tea gardens 
in the neighbourhood: Prior to the construction of the 
railway, an outpost of military police was stationed at BSlipftra 
to keep the Akas in check. In 1835 this outpost was rushed 
and 17 persons killed by the hillmen. In 1883 the Akfts 
again gave trouble and carried off two native forest officers 
from the Balipkra range office. 

Charduftr. — Forest Reserve in Darrang District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^ 55'' N* and 92^ 45^ £., at 
the foot of the AkS Hills. The Reserve has an area of 
X 2 T square miles, and is best known as including an artificial 
plantation of the rubber tree (Meus e/asAra), which in 1903-4 
covered 2,872 acres. The plantation was first started in 1873 
and cost more than 2 lakhs up to 1904. Tapping was first 
begun on a considerable .scale in 1899, and the receipts under 
this head in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 15,700. 

Tezpur Town. — Head-quarters of Darrang District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26** 37^ N. and 92^ 47^ E., on 
the right bank of the Brahmaputra. The town is small, but 
is steadily growing in size. Population (1901}, 5,047. Com- 
munications with the outside world are maintained chiefly by 
the river steamers which ply between Calcutta and Dibrugarh ; 
but the north trunk road passes through the town, and a light 
railway runs from Tezpur to Bdlippra, about 20 miles 
north. Tezpur is said to have been the capital of a mythical 
Hindu prince, Bftna Raja, who engaged in a sanguinary conflict 
with Krishna.* His palace is popularly believed to liave stood 
on a site now occupied by the Deputy-Commissioner’s office, 
and numerous carved stones and pillars are found lying about 
the town. A little to the west are the ruins of a large stone 
temple which was evidently erected many centuries ago. The 
material employed was granite, and some of the shafts, which 
are 8 feet high and 5^ feet in circumference^ wm hewn from 
a single block of stone. In, its original condition this temple 
must have been a fine example of the mason’s art ; but it has 
been utterly destroyed, and hardly one stone is left standing 
upon anodieri The town has been laid out with great taste 
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and judgement, and presents a pretty and park-like appearance. 

The houses of the European residents are built on low hills 
along the river front, from which on a dear day a magnificent 
view is to be obtained of the Himilayan snows. The native 
quarter lies farther away. Tezpur is the head-quarters of the 
District staff, and, in addition to the usual public buildings, 
contains a lunatic asylum, a hospital with 40 beds, and a jail 
with accommodation for 3x0 prisoners. The convicts are 
principally employed in weaving, bamboo- and' cane-work, oil- 
pressing, and rt/r^Ai-pounding. The town was formed into a 
municipality in 1893. The municipal receipts and expendi- ^ 
ture during the nine years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 17,000. 

In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, chiefly derived from 
fees from pounds and markets (Rs. 5,100) and a grant from 
Provincial revenues (Rs. 5,000), while the expenditure of 
Rs. 16,000 included conservancy (Rs. 5,300) and public works 
(Rs. 5,000). There are no manufactures of any importance ; 
but the bazar contains the warehouses of several substantial 
merchants who sell grain, piece-goods, salt, and oil, and buy 
rubber, mustard-seed, and other country produce. The chief 
educational institution is a high school, which in 1903-4 had 
an average attendance of 189 boys. A small detachment of 
military police is stationed in the town, and lox members 
of the Assam Valley Light Horse are resident in the District. 

Udalguxi. — Village in the Mangaldai subdivision of Darrang 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 46^ N. 
and 92^ 7' £., near the foot of the Himalayas. A fair is held 
here during the cold season, which is attended by the inhabi- 
tants of Towang, a province subject to Tibet. The principal 
articles imported are ponies, sheep, blankets, salt, and yaks’ 
tails. The chief exports are rice, cotton and silk cloths, and 
brass utensils. The head-quarters of the hillmen are at 
Amratol, which is picturesquely situated in the gorge of the 
Dhansiri river, about 6 miles beyond the frontier. A darbSr 
is held at Udalguri in the winter, when the Tibetan officials, 
known as Gelengs, are presented with the posa allowed them 
by the British Goveniment. The effect is very picturesque, 
as the hillmen are attired in rich costumes of Chinese pattern, 
and afe attended by crowds of quaintly-dressed retainers 
mounted on shaggy ponies. The fort at Udalguri is garrisoned 
in the cold season by. 46 officers and men of the Lakhimpur 
military police battalion. 

Nowgong District (A^goas = 'new village*). — District Bona- 
in Eastern Bengal and Asfiim, lying between 25* 36' and 
■.•Si o o 
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figonukiiy 2(1 42' N. and 91* 57^ and 93' 45^ E., with an area of 3,843 
iiodrim miles. It id bounded on the north by the Brahma- 

fjMemi. putra; on the east by SibsSgar; on the south by the l^Sgft 
and North CftchAr Hills ; and on the west by the Jaintia Hills 
and Kamrap. The outlying spurs of the Jaintia range project 
into the southern portion of the District, while on the north- 
es^t a portion of the MIkIr Hills, a tract of hilly country cut 
off from the main mass of the Assam Range by the valleys 
of the Dhansiri and Langpher, is included within the District 
boundaries. The rest of Nowgong is flat, though a few 
isolated hills crop up above the alluvium in the south and 
west, and a low range, known as^ the Kamakhya hills, runs 
from the Brahmaputra to the north bank of the Kalang. The 
hills are, as a rule, rocky, with steeply sloping sides, and are 
covered with dense tree jungle, except where they have been 
cleared for shifting cultivation. The principal river is the 
Brahmaputra, which flows along the northern boundary. A 
little to the east of Silgh8t the Kalang leaves the parent 
stream, and, after pursuing a tortuous course through the 
centre of the District, rejoins the Brahmaputra on the border 
of K&mrQp. The Diphlu falls into the Brahmaputra east 
of Silghftt, and the country north of the Kalang is drained by 
the Sonai. The other rivers fall into the Kalang, the most 
important being the Kapili, with its tributaries the Doikng, 
Jamuna, BarpSni, and Umiam or Kiling. The District is well 
supplied with streams and rivers, and there are numerous Ms 
or swamps. None of these is of any great importance, and 
many are merely the old beds of rivers that have altered their 
channels. Along a great part of its course the banks of the 
Kalang are fringed with a continuous line of villages, buried 
in groves of bamboo and the graceful ar^ca palm. Elsewhere 
the scenery is wild, but not unpleasing. To the south and 
east blue forest-clad hills shut in the view, while on a clear 
day the snowy ranges of the Himftlayas can be seen north 
of the Brahmaputra. A <x>nsiderable portion of Nowgong lies 
too low for permanent habitation or cultivation. A large tract 
|K>uth of the Brahmaputra is covered with hjgh gras^ in which 
patches are cleared for cold-season crops ; and there are great 
expanses of jungle-covered land in the valley of the Kapili and 
along the foot of the hills. Nowgong is, in fact, the most 
sparsely-peopled and jungly District in the w]^ole of the Assam 
Valley. 

Tte soil of the plain is an alluvium, consisting of a mixture 
of day and sand in varying proportions. The norihein Mlklr 
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Hills are mainly of gneissi which towards the south is overlain 
by sedimentary strata of the Tertiary period. These younger 
roc?:s consist of soft yellow sandstones, finely laminated grey 
shales, and nodular earthy limestones. 

Where not under cultivation, the plains usually bear high Bouny. 
grass or reeds, of which there are three main qpecies — khagari 
(Saccharum spontaneum\ ikra {Saccharum amndituueum^ and 
nal {Pkragmites Roxburghii). Higher land produces ulu 
{Imperata arundi$taced) and other kinds of shorter grass used 
for thatching. The hills are covered with evergreen forest, 
and patches of sal {Shorea robustd) are found here and there. 

Wild animals are numerous, including elephants, rhinoceros, Faunii. 
tigers, leopards, bears, bufialoes, bison, and several kinds of 
deer. Elephants, if their numbers are not kept down, cause 
injury to the rrops. In 1904 wild animals were said to have 
killed 8 men and 1,246 head of cattle. Rewards were paid 
in that year for the destruction of 38 tigers and leopards. 

Small game include fiorican, partridges, pheasants, pea- and 
jungle-fowl, hares, wild ducks, and snipe. 

The climate does not differ materially from that of the other CUnuite. 
Districts in the Assam Vall,ey. Between November and the 
middle of March it is cool and pleasant, and during the rest 
of the year warm and damp. The thermometer at the hottest 
season seldom rises much above 90% but the air is overcharged 
vrith moisture and is therefore oppressive. The District, and 
more especially the part lying at the foot of the hills, hoc 
always been considered unhealthy; and this reputation has 
been well sustained of recent years. 

Nowgong is to some extent sheltered from the monsoon by Rainfall, 
the Assam Range, and the annual rainfall over the greater 
part of the District averages from 70 to 80 inches in the year. 

The Kapili valley is exceptionally dry, and only receives about 
40 inches. 

The earthquake of 1897 did much damage in Nowgong town, Earth, 
and injured roads and bridges throughout the District. qaake. 

Nowgong has no independent history apart from that of the History. 
Assam Valley. Jangal, a Hindu king of Kftmarfipa, is said 
to have made his capital near Rahft in the thirteenth century 
A.D. ; and several places, such as Rahd, Jfigi, and Kajalimukh, 
take their names from incidents which are supposed to have 
occurred when this prince was defeated and killed by the 
Kachkri RSjk. The Kachlris at one time occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the District, but in 1536 they were 
defeated by the Ahoms and their capital at Dimftpur sacked. 

00 a 
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From this time the Kalsng seems to have been their northern 
boundary, while north of that river the Ahoms were the domi- 
nant power. On the break up of the Ahom kingdom, the Dis- 
trict was exposed to the ravages of the Bunnans, who in 1820 
decapitated 50 men on the banks of the Kalang and burned 
alive 200 persons, young and old, men and women together. 

After the British took p^^ssession of the country in 1826, 
Noa^ong was at first administered as a portion of KamrOp,. 
but in 1832 was formed into an int^ral revenue unit. The 
eastern boundaiy was at that time the Dhansiri, and the Dis- 
trict included the Mlklr Hills and part of the North Cftchar 
and Nigfi Hills. The Nfigg Hills and a large part of the 
Mikir Hills were formed into a separate District in 1866; but 
a considerable portion of the MikIr Hills was subsequently 
retransfened to Nowgong, which took its present form in 1898. 
Under British rule the course of affairs has been uneventful 
On one occasion, however, the aboriginal tribes broke out; 
when the cultivation of poppy was prohibited in i86r the 
Lalungs killed the Assistant Commissioner, Lieutenant Singer, 
who had been sent to disperse a meeting of that tribe at 
Phulagnri, about 9 miles south of Nowgong town. 

Arehaeo- The District contains few objects of archaeological interest. 

logy. There is a Hindu temple at KiUnakhya, near Silghat, which 
dates from the middle of the eighteenth century ; and ruins of 
temples and forts have been found in the Kapili valley, which 
were probably erected in the time of the Kachari Rftjas.' 

The The District contains one town, Nowtcong (population, 
49430), the head-quarters ; and 1,1x7 villages. The population 
at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 260,238, (1881) 
3149^39 3479307, and (1901) 261,160, the density in 

the last year being only 68 persons per square mile. The 
enormous decrease that took place during the last decade, 
amounting to about 30 per cent, among the indigenous popu- 
lation, and nearly 25 per cent in the total, was chiefly due 
to the ravages of kola azar^ a very acute and contagious form 
of malarial poisoning. 

About 64 per cent of the population in 1902 were Hindus, 
31 per cent bdonged to animistic tribes, and 5 per cent were 
Muhammadans. 

The proportion of foreigners (xi per cent) is comparatively 
low for Assam. One of the effects of the exceptional un- 
healthiness in recent years has been to increase the proportion 
of wonMO, wto among the indigenous population now exceed 
the men hi aiimberB. Assamese is spoken by 66 per cent 
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of the people, while 20 per cent speak Mik!r and other 
languages of the Tibeto-Bunnan family. 

The proportion of higher castes is hiirly large, including Castes and 
Brfthmans (6,100), KalitSs (16,300), and Kewats 
The Koch, who are largely compo^ of converts from the 
aboriginal tribes, number 33,60a The principal lower castes 
are Nadiyftls or fishermen (18,900) and Jugis (15,000). The 
Borils (7,800), a caste peculiar to Assam, are composed of the 
offspring of Brfthman widows and other alliances contracted 
outside the pale of customary law. The chief aboriginal tribes 
are Mikirs (35,700), Lalungs (29,000), and Kachftris (f 1,800), 
all of whom are members of the great Bodo fiimilj, and are 
believed to have entered Assam from the north-east many 
centuries ago. Only 93 members of European and allied 
races were enumerated in the District in 1901. Agriculture 
is the predominant occupation, being returned by 90 per cent, 
of the people at the last Census, a proportion which is high 
even for Assam. 

The American Baptists have for many years had a mission ChHitian 
in Nowgong town, and the native Christians (496) arc mem- 
bers of that sect 

The soil of the plains consists of clay and sand mixed in Genetal 
varying proportions, but the character of the harvest depends 
more upon the rainfall and the level of the fields than upon ditions. 
the quality of soil on which it is grown. The plains are much 
exposed to injury from flood. A sudden rise of the Kapili 
or Kalang and their tributaries is liable to destroy the rice 
crop, and cultivation in the neighbourhood of the Brahma- 
putra is largely affected by the action of that river. If the 
waters rise too early, the summer rice suffers; and if they 
remain late into the :.utumn, the ground is left too damp and 
cold for mustard. 

In 1903-4 the unsettled area was 3,417 square miles, Chief am- 
including 142 square miles of ‘reserved' forest; and 34^ 
square miles were cultivated, out of a total settled area ofandprind- 
426 square miles. Rice is the staple crop, and in 1903-4 P*l 
covered 245 square miles, or 61 per cent of the total cropped 
area. It is divided into three main classes: sait\ or .trans- 
planted winter rice, which is grown on land that is low enough 
to retain moisture, but high enough to be free from risk of 
flood ; or summer rice, which is for the most part sown 
on Utit.chaparis near the Brahmaputra, and* to be successful 
must be cut before the ri^er rises ; and Av, a long-stemmed 
variety grown in marshy tracts. Thirty per cent of the rice 
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wsa is usually under dte, 19 per cent under and 51 per 
cent under saSt which gives a larger out-turn than the other 
two classes, but requires a greater escpenditure of labour. In 
X903-4 mustard and pulse, which are grown in conjunction 
with ahUf. covered 47,000 and 15,000 acres respectively. 
Other cn^ are tea, sugar-cane, ///, and cotton, which last 
is raised 1 ^ the Mlk&s in the hills. 

Tea. The tea fdant was first introduced' into Nowgong about 

1854; but ^e soil and climate have not proved as suitable 
as in Upper Assam, and the industry has suffered from the 
unhealthiness of the past decade. In 1904 there were 43 
gardens with 11,857. acres under plant, which yielded more 
than 4^ million pounds of manufactured tea and gave employ- 
nient to 23 Europeans and 12,461 natives, nearly all of whom 
had been imported fix>m other parts of India. The laigest 
concern, is the Sfllanft Tea Company, with head-quarters at 

Improve- The decrease in population was accompanied by a decrease 
in the area settled at full rates, which shrank by 26 per cent, 
tmid * between 1891 and 1901* Since that date there has, however, 
pmctioe. been a slight extension of cultivation. Little or no attempt 
has been made to improve the existing staples by the selec- 
tion of seed or to intr^uce new varieties. Agricultural. loans 
were first made in 1902, and since that date a few hundred 
rupees have been distributed. * 

Cattle. The farm cattle, as in the rest of Assam, are poor and unde- 
veloped, in spite of the abundance of excellent grazing ground ; 
but the buffaloes of the District are fine animals. There is no 
indigenous breed of sheep or ponies. 

Irrigation Irrigation is practised only in the submontane tracts, where 
and flood water is occasionally diverted from the hill streams by means 
protection. artificial channels. In the plains, the problem for solution 
is hither the protection of the fields from flood than the intro- 
duction of more water. Prior to the earthquake of 1897 there 
were raised roads along the banks of several of the rivers, which 
served the purpose of flood embankments. The most impor- 
tant were the road running along the right bank of the Kalang 
from KaliSbar to Rahfl, that along the left bank of the Rupahi, 
and diat akmg the right banks of the Kapili and Jamunfl from 
Rahi to Dabaka. These dikes were breached or destroyed 
by die earthquake^ and since that date considerable damage 
has been doiie by flood. ' 

Forests. There are fen ^reserved’ forests in Nowgong, covering an 
area of 142 square miles. Most of these forests contain sdl 
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(SA^a fvhts/a) ; but the largest trees in the more accessible 
portions have been worked out, and though there is excellent 
timber in the Diju, Kukrakfitk, and Rangkhang Reserves, the 
difficulties oftransport are considerable. Theareaof^unclass^' 
state forest was 3,436 square miles in I903--4, but this includes 
large stretches of land covered with grass and reeds and prac- 
tically. destitute of timber. The most valuable trees are /oma 
(Cedre/a 7 bona\ gamari (fimelina arbarea)^ gunserm {Cinna- 
mamum glanduliferum)^ sam^ {Artocofpus ChapiasAa)^ from 
which canoes or dug-outs are hollowed out, and sdi and sonaru 
{Cassia jFisiula\ which are used for posts. The amount of « 
timber exported from the District is small ; and though cane 
is plentiful, there is very little trade in this product. Rubber 
is extracted in small quantities. 

No minerals are worked ; but iron ore is found in the Mlklr Mineimlt. 
Hills, and limestone in the beds of the Deopftni, Hariftjftn, and • 

Jamunfl rivers. Coal has also been found on Langlei hill, 
about 12 miles from Lumding. 

Apart from tea, the manufactures of Nowgong are of small Art and 
im^rtance, being usually practised as home industries, 
sidiary to the main occupation, which is agriculture. They 
include the weaving of silk and cotton cloth, rough jeweller's 
work, basket- and mat-making, and the manufacture of coarse 
pottery and of various utensils from brass, bell-meta^ and iron. 

A speciality of the District is the jhapi^ or broad-brimmed 
hat, which is made of leaves and artistically ornamented with 
coloured cloth. 

The lac insect is reared by the hill tribes, and lac is exported Commefoe. 
in considerable quantities. Wholesale trade is almost entirely 
in the hands of Mdrwflri merchants from Rgjputdna, known as 
Kayahs. The principal exports are tea, mustard-seed, raw 
cotton, lac, bamboo mats, and hides ; the imports include rice, 
gram and other grain, si^ar, ^t, kerosene and other oils, 
opium, gfa^ cotton twist and piece-goods, and hardware. The 
principal centres of trade are Nowgong, Rahfl, and Chftpar- 
mukh, where there is a considerable business in cotton and 
lac ; but the total is not of very great importance. Weekly 
markets are held for the disposal of local produce, the most 
important of which are those at SftlanS and Jtluguti. A con- 
siderable proportion of the trade of the District leaves it by 
miter. Country boats come up the Kalang and take away the 
mustard-seed grown in Ihe neighbourhood, while Silghat oh 
the Brahmaputra is an outlet for the country to the ikwth and 
east The trade of the bills comes -down the Kai»li and its 
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tributaries, and passes by the Kalang to the Brahmaputia ; 
but of recent years a considerable portion has been dispatched 
from Chaparmukh rail to Gaohad. 

Means of The Assam-Bengid Railway enters the, west of the District 
near jSgi Road, and, after passing 14 mil« south of Nowgong 
town, runs up the Kapili valley to Dimapur, where it enters 
Sibsfigar. Lumding, 43 miles west of Dimapur, is the junction 
for the main line which pierces the North Cachar Hills and 
runs along the Surma valley to Chittagong. In 1903-4, 154 
miles of unmetalled roads were maintained by the Public 
Works department, and 192 miles of unmetalled roads by 
the local board. The most important road is the trunk road, 
which enters the District near Nakhola, passes through Raha, 
Nowgong, and Kaliabar, and then runs along the north of the 
Mikfr Hills into SibsSgar. The road from Kampur via Salana 
to Silghat also carries a considerable quantity of traffic. Timber 
bridges have been constructed over the minor streams, but the 
larger rivers, such as the Kalang and Umiam, are crossed by 
ferries. Daily passenger steamers and large cargo boats, owned 
by the India General Steam Navigation Company and the 
Rivers Steam Navigation Company, ply on the Brahmaputra 
and call at the port of Silghat ; and in the rains feeder steamers 
go down the Kalang as far as Nowgong. Except in the west 
the District is fairly well provided with means of communica> 
tion, but during the rains roads carrying heavy traffic are much 
cut up. 

Famine. Nowgong, like the rest of Assam, has never experienced 
famine. In 1896 and 1900 the rainfall was insufficient and 
the rice crop suffered from drought, but no measures of relief 
were necessary. Floods often do damage, but their effects are 
only local. 

Admiuis- The District contains no subdivisions, and is administered 

tntion. Deputy-Commissioner, who usually has two Assistants. 

Public works are in charge of the Executive Engineer stationed 
at Tezpur, and the Forest officer is generally a native. • 

Civil and The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub- 

crimioal Judge, and his Assistants have jurisdiction as Munsifs. Appeals, 
both civil and criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam Valley 
at Gauhftti, but the chief appellate authority is the High Court 
at Calcutta. Special rules for the administration of the criminal 
law have been prescribed for the Mlklr Hills, where the Code 
of Criminal Procedure is not in force, the jurisdiction of. the 
High Court is barred, and the Deputy-Commissioner exercis^ 
the powers of Ufe and death, subject to confirmation by the 
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LieMaiftitt-Govemor. The Assamese are a peaceful and law^ 
abiding people, and there is little serious crime. 

^e land revenue system resembles that in force in the rest Land 
of Assam proper, which is described in the article on Assam. 

The settlement is fyoiwari^ engagements being made direct 
with the actual cultivators of the soQ, and is liable to periodical 
revision. The District contains a huge area of waste land, and 
the settled area of 1903-4 was only 11 per cent, of the total 
area, which includes, however, rivers, swamps, and hills. Mus- 
tard and summer rice are seldom grown on the same land for 
more than three years in succession, and the villagers are 
allowed to resign their holdings and take up new plots* of land 
on giving notice to the revenue authorities. In 1903—4 more 
than 21,000 acres of land were so resigned and nearly 30,000 
acres of new land taken up. Fresh leases are issued every 
year for this shifting cultivation ; and a large staff of manials 
is maintained to measure new land, test applications for relin- 
quishment, and keep the record up to date. Like the rest of 
the Assam Valley, Nowgong was last resettled in 1893 for a 
period of ten years ; but in 1901 the assessment was reduced 
by a lakh, as kola azdr had not only killed a very large propor- 
tion of the population, but had left the survivors despondent 
and apathetic. The average assessment per settled acre assessed 
at full rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 2-1-6 (maximum Rs. 4-2 and 
minimum Rs. 1-11). In the hills a tax is levied of Rs. 2 a 
houses irrespective of the area under actual cultivation. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue are shown in 
the following table, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Outside the municipality of Nowgong, local affairs are man- Loc&l and 
agdd by a board presided over by the Deputy-Commissioner. 

The presence of a strong European element on, this board meat 
imparts to it an exceptional degree of vitality. The expen- 
diture in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 49,300, rather more than 
one-third of which ims devoted to public works. The prinr 
cipal sources of income are local rates and a substantial grant 
frm the Provincial revenues. 

For the prevention and detection of crime the District Police and 
is divided into eight investigating centres, and the civil 
police force consisted in 1904 of 24 officers and 166 mem 
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Thoe are no rural policy their duties being dischaiged bjr the 
village headmen. The jafl at Nowgong has accommodation 
for 77 j^smers; female convicts are sent to Tezpur. 

EgMikm. Education has not made much progress. Between 1874-5 
and 190J-4 the number of pupils increased by only 46 per 
oenty as compared with 223 per cent in the plains Districts as 
a whole. The number of pupils under instruction in z88o-Xy 
x89o-iy 1900-Zy and 1903-4 was ‘3^844, 4,501, and 

4,456 respectively. At the Census of 1901, 2*8 per cent, of 
the population (5*4 males and o-z females) were returned as 
literate. In 1903-4 there were 12 z primary and 6 secondary 
sdiools in the District. The number of female scholars was 
110. The great majority of the pupils under instruction were 
in primary classes, and no girl had advanced beyond that 
stage. Of the male population of school-going age 19 per 
cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the 
female population of the same age less than one per cent. 
The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 45,000, 
of which Rs. 6,000 was derived from fees ; 34 per cent, of the 
direct expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

Medical. In proportion to its population, the District contains a com- 
paratively huge number of dispen^ies and hospitals, some of 
which were opened in the hope of their being able to check 
the progress of the epidemjps from which Nowgong has recently 
been suffering. In 1904 there were one of the latter class, and 
nine of the former, with accommodation for 38 in-patients. In 
that year the number of cases treated was 98,000, of whom 
200 were in-patients, and 1,100 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 24,000. 

Vaccina- The advantages of vaccination are not so- much appreciated 
here as elsewhere, and in 1903-4 only 31 per 1,000 of the 
population were protected, which is 13 per 1,000 below the 
mean for Assam as a whole. Nowgong town is the only place 
in which vaccination is compulsory. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A SiatisHcal AceoufU of Assam^ vol. i 
(1879) ; B. C Allen, District Gazetteer of Nowgong (1906).] 

Lnmdlng. — Railway junction in Nowgong District^ Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^ 45^ N. and 93^ zi^ E., 
' where the Assam Valley branch of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
meets the hill section which connects the Brahmaputra Vall^ 
with Chittagong* Prior to the opening of the railway, the place 
was buried in dense tree jungle; but a considerable area' of 
land Imn now been clear^ and the, railway head-quarters of 
Ihe AraamVattgr branch bave'^ been moved to this spot. The 
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line on either side of Lumding passes through miles of almost 
uninhabited country, so that there is at present little local 
tmde. 

Nowgong Town.— -Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26* 20' N. 
and 92® 41^ E., on the left bank of the Kalang river. Though 
the Magistrate’s court was transferred to this place from 
RangSgara nearly seventy years ago, it has made but little 
progress, and the population in 1901 was only 4,430. The 
earthquake of 1897 did serious damage to Nowgong.* Most 
of the masonry buildings were shaken down, and the level of 
a neighbouring swamp was raised, with the result that parts 
of the town lie under water for days together during the rains. 

The public buildings stand near the 'bank of the river on a 
park-like lawn dotted over with fine trees ; but the site, though 
picturesque, is hot, and generally thought unhealthy. The 
town contains a jail with accommo^tion for 77 male prisoners, 
a dispensary with 38 beds, and a branch of the American 
Baptist Mission. It is cormected by road with the river port 
of Silghat (32 miles away), and with the railway at Chlparmukh 
(17 miles). In 1894-5 Nowgong was formed into a munici- 
pality, and during the next nine years the municipal receipts 
and expenditure averaged Rs. 10,700. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 10,900, including fees from pounds (Rs. 1,600) and 
a grant from Provincial revenues (Rs. 5,000), while the expen- 
diture was Rs. 10,800. The water-supply is obtained from 
excellent masonry wells. The trade of the town is in the 
hands of MSrwari merchants. The principal articles of export 
are mustard-seed, cotton, and lac; and the imports are salt, 
oil, cotton cloth, and grain. No troops are stationed in the 
town, but 27 meirbers of the Assam Valley Light Horse are 
resident in the District The chief educational institution is 
a high school, which in 1903-4 had an average attendance of 
io8 boys. 

SilghftL — Village in Nowgong District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26^ 37^ N. and 92^ 56' E., on the left bank 
of the Brahmaputra, which derives its name from the rocky 
spur of the Kfimftkhya hills coming down to the river at this 
point It is a place of call for river steamers, and prior to 
the construction of the railway nearly all the external trade of 
the District passed by this route. A temple sacred to Durgg 
stands on the hills immediately to the east of Silgliftt 

Sibsftgar District.- -District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, Bonn- 
lying between 25® 49' and 27® x6' N. and 93® 3' and 95® 22' E., 
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with ■» MWi <rf 4 * 99 ® *!««* miles; It is boonded on the,. 
Sdriw *** by Lakhimpur; on the north by the Brahmaputra and 
systemi. Subansill, which divide it from Lakhimpur and Darrang ; cn 
the west Nowgong ; and on the south by hills inhabited 

hy tribes. The eastern half of the District consists of 
a wide well-cultivated plain stretching from the foot of the 
Nigi Hills to the Brahmaputra; but west of the Dhansiri 
the forest-clad ranges of the MIkir Hills, which rise in places 
to an elevation of 4,500 feet, project into the valley. South 
of the Brahmaputra lies a belt of land 3 or 4 miles in width, 
which affords excellent grazing in the dry season, but is exposed 
to heavy inundations during the rains. Beyond this the level 
risc^ and the central portion of the District presents a succes- 
sion of wide plains, producing rice, and dotted in every 
diTMtion with the groves of bamboo and aieca palms by 
which the houses of the villagers are concealed. Much of the 
high land in the centre and south was originally covered with 
tree forest, but this has been largely taken up by tea planters ; 
and neat bungalows and trim tea gardens are now a con- 
spicuous feature in the scenery. Along some of the tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra the country is too low for cultivation, and 
is covered with grass and reeds, while the foot of the hills is 
clothed with forest ; but, generally speaking, very little land 
in the plains is available for settlement, and over considerable 
areas the density of population exceeds 400 persons per square 
mile. The Majuli, a large island which lies north of the 
main charuiel of the Brahmaputra, presents a very different 
appearance. The land lies low, the population is compara- 
tively sparse, and extensive tracts are covered with high grass 
jungle and forest, which is rendered particularly beautiful by 
the luxuriant growth of the creeping cane. 

The Brahmaputra flows through the northern portion of the 
District, and at the western end divides SibsSgar from Darrang. 
The principal tributaries on the south bank from east to west 
are the Burhi Diking, which for part of its course divides 
Sibsflgar Irom Lakhimpur, the Disang, Dikho, Jhanzi, 
Bhogdai or Disai, Kflkadangi, and Dhansiri. All of these 
rivers flow in a northerly and westerly direction from the Nflgft 
* Hills. The District contains no lakes of any importance. 

Geology. The plain is of alluvial origin, and is composed of a mixture 
of day and sand. West of the Disai there is a protrusion of 
the subsoil, which Is a stiff day, abounding in iron nodules. 
The Mlkhr Hilis consist of gneiss, which towards the south 
. is overlaid by sedimentary^Strata of Tertiary origin. These 
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younger rodcir consist of soft yellow sandstones, finely laminated 
grey clay shales, and nodular earthy limestones. 

Except in the west, the proportion of forest land is com- BoUhy. 
paratively small. Marsh lan^ are covered with high grass and 
reeds, the two most prominent kinds being ikra (Sacc^rum 
arundinaceum) and nal {Phragmitts Roxhirghii ) ; but a large 
part of the District is under cultivation. The high land between 
the rice-fields is usually covered with short grass. 

Wild animals are not common, except in the MCkIr Hills and Fauna, 
the marshy country at their foot, where elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, leopards, bears, buffaloes, bison, and several kinds of 
deer are found. In 1904, 6 persons and 990 cattle were killed 
by wild animals, and rewards were paid for the destruction of 27 
tigers and leopards. Small game include partridges, pheasants, 
jungle-fowl, ducks, geese, and snipe. 

The climate, though damp, is comparatively cool and is Climate, 
healthy for both Europeans and natives. During the winter 
months the sun has little effect, as fogs often hang over the 
plains till a late hour, and in January the mean temperature 
in SibsSgar is less than 6o^ • In July it rises to 84^, and 
the atmosphere is overcharged with moisture, and therefore 
oppressive. 

In the plains, the average annual rainfall varies from 80 inches Rainfall, 
in the west to 95 inches near the Lakhimpur border. The supply 
of rain is thus always abundant, and flood is a more serious 
obstacle to cultivation than drought. Hailstorms occasionally 
do damage, especially to the tea gardens. 

The great earthquake of June 12, 1897, was distinctly felt in Earth- 
Sibsi&gar, but in comparison with Lower Assam the amount of 
damage done was small 

About the ele**snth century the dominant power in the History, 
eastern portion of the District was the Chutiyft dynasty, 
ruling over a tribe of Bodo origin, which is believed to have 
entered Assam from the north-east and to have overthrown 
a Hindu P8l dynasty reigning at Sadiyfi. In the south there 
were scattered tribes of Morans, and the west was within the 
sphere of influence of the Kachftri king at Dimftpur. In 1228 
the Ahoms, a Shan tribe from the kingdom of Pong, crossed 
the Pfttkai range and established themselves in the south-east 
of SibsSgar. These foreigners gradually consolidated their 
power, conquered the ChutiySs, and by the end of the fifteenth 
century had become the dominant tribe in Upper Assam. 

The Kachiris were next defeated ; and about the middle of 
the siitee&th century the Ahom oqatal liras established at 
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Gaigam, the modem Nasika, 9 miles south-east of Sibs9gar 
town. It was captured by Mir Jumla in 1662 ; but during 
the rains the Muhammadan force melted away, and by the 
end of the seventeenth century the Ahoms had succeeded in 
making themselves masteia 4 he whole of the Brahmaputra 
Valley above the town of GoAlpkra. About this time the seat 
of government was shifted to Rangpur, near the 'modem town 
of SibsSgar, which is said to have b^n founded by Rudra 
Singh, the greatest of the Ahom Rajfis, in 1699. The District 
at this time appears to have been very prosperous. There 
was a strong government, and justice seems to have been 
administered in a fairly liberal manner, though the death 
penalty, when inflicted, took savage forms, and no mercy was 
shown to rebels or their families. Buchanan Hamilton, writing 
in 1804, reported that three-fourths of the whole area of Upper 
Assam south of the Brahmaputra was under cultivation ; and 
the qrstem of compulsory labour which prevailed enabled the 
Rftjfl to construct numerous good roads, and large embank- 
ments which kept the flood-water off the fields. At the same 
time the extreme aversion which the Assamese now have to 
all forms of labour for the state, and the rapidity with which, 
as soon as Assam passed into the hands of the British, they 
abandoned the various trades imposed upon them by their 
former rulers, shows that the Ahom system, though tending 
to develop the material prosperity of the country, was far 
from acceptable to the mass of the people. Rangpur con- 
tinued to be the capital till after the accession of Gaurinath 
Singh in 1780. This prince was driven from his palace by 
a rising of the Moamarias, a powerful religious sect, and 
established himself first at Jorhat and afterwards at Gauhati. 
Then ensued a period of extreme misery. The Moamarias 
ravaged the country on their way to Gauhati ; and, after their 
defeat by the British troops in 1793, the Ahom prime minister 
laid waste the whole of the province north of the Dikho river. 
A fierce struggle broke out between the different pretenders 
to the crown, one of whom called in the Burmans to his aid. 
The Bormans established themselves in the province, and were 
only expelled by the British in 1835, after they had been guilty 
of the utmost barbarity. The Brahmaputra Valley was then 
incorporated with the territories of the East Indja Company ; 
but in 1833 Upper Assam, including the District of Sibsagar, 
was handed over to the Ahom Raja, Purandar Singh. This 
|»ince^ ho wever , proved incapable of carrying out die duties 
entrusted to him, and in 1838 SibsBgar was pfafe^ under 
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the direct management of British crfficenu Siooe that date 
its history has been one of peaceful progress. The native 
geatry were, however, impoverished by the abolition of the 
offices they had formerly enjoyed, and by the liberation of 
their slaves, and they bad some grounds for feeling discon- 
tented with British rule. In 18^7 one of them named Mani 
RSm Datta, who had been the dief revenue authority under 
Raja Purandar Singh, engaged in treasonable correspondence 
with the young Raja, Kandarpeswar Singh, who was residing 
at Jorbat, and other disaffected persons. Mani Rim was, 
however, convicted and hanged, and all tendencies to rebellion » 
were thus nipped in the bud. 

The District contains several enormous tanks, the largest of At;:luieo- 
which are those at Sibsagar, Rudrasagar, Jaysagar, and Gauri 
sagar. These tanks were made by the Ahom Rajas in the 
eight^nth century, and in most cases they have fine brick 
temples standing on the broad banks by which they are sur- 
rounded. In the south-west comer of Sibsagar the ruins of the 
old Kachari capital at Dimapur lie buried in dense jungle. 

The population at the last four enumerations was : (187s) The 
3*7.799. (*881) 39 *.S 4 S. (*89*) 480^659, and (1901) 597.989- •*"*?*' 
The enormous increase of 88 per cent, which took place in 
the twenty-nine years, was due partly to the fact that SibsBgar, 
unlike Lower and Central Assam, has been healthy, so that the 
indigenous population increased instead of dying out, but even 
more to the importation of a large number of garden coolies. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions — ^Sibsagar, 
JoRHAT, and Golaghat — with head-quarters at the towns of 
the same name, and contains 2,109 villages. 

The table below gives, for each subdivision, particulars of 
area, towns and 'tillages, and population according to the 
Census of 1901 : — 
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About 89 per cent cf the population were Hindus, 4 per 
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tea industry has introduced a latge number of foreigners info 
the District, and one-fourth of the persons enumerated here in 
1901 had been bom in other Provinces. Assamese was spohen 
by only 59 per cent of the population, while 19 per cent spoke 
Bengali a^ 6 per cent. Hin(& Immigration has also caused 
a great disparity between the sexes, there being only 886 women 
to eveiy x,ooo men. 

Castes and As is natural, the Ahoms (111,100) are the most numerous 
caste^ but there are also a large number of Cliutiyas (57,000). 
The higher Hindu castes of Lower Assam are not so strongly 
represented ; there were only 36,600 KalitSs in 1901, and even 
fewer Kewats and Koch. The priestly caste naturally tend to 
congregate round the Ahom capitals, and Brahmans at the last 
Census numbered 14,400. The principal foreign cooly castes 
were SanUUs (19,300), Bhuiyas (16,800), and Mundas (16,200). 
The chief hill tribes are Mikirs (22,900) and Mlris (17,600), 
though all of the latter are settled in the plains, and many of 
them, in name at any rate, have attorned to Hinduism. Mem- 
bers of European and allied races numbered 356 in 1901. The 
District is entirely rural, and no less than 91 per cent, of the 
population in 1901 were supported by agriculture, a high pro- 
portion even for Assam. 

Christitn There is a branch of the American Baptist Mission at Sib- 
miftiont. town, and about one-half of the native Christians (2,1x3) 

in X90X were members of diat sect 

General The soil varies from pure sand to an absolutely stiff clay, but 
igriOTl- is largely composed of loam suitable for the growth of rice. In 
diticm places this loam has lost some of its fertility, owing to continuous 
cultivation ; but the character of the rice crop depends more 
on the level of the land and the rainfall than on the constituents 
of the mud puddle in which it is planted, ^e soil best suited 
for tea is high land which, in its natural state, is covered with 
dense tree forest 

Chief 1^- The following table gives the chief agricultural statistics for 

cultjOTi 1903*4, in square miles : — 
ttatistiei ^ 

sadpiiocir 
pftl crops. 
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Most of the unsettled waste land lies in the Mikir Hilb or 
in the marshes along the Brahmaputra, or is permanently 
coie^red with water; and, except in the Dhansiri valley, which 
is far from healthy, the area of unsettled waste suited for per* 
manent cultivation is comparatively small. Rice is the staple 
food-crop, and in 1903-4 covered 540 square miles, or 64 
per cent, of the total area cropped. More than 90 per cent of 
the rice land is usually under saU^ or transplant^ winter rice ; 
and dhu^ or summer rice, is only grown on the MSjult and in 
the marshes near the Brahmaputra. Mustard and pulse, sown 
on land from which a crop of dhu has been taken, covered 

21.000 and 16,000 acres respectively in 1903-4. Sugar-cane 
(7,000 acres) is largely grown on the high land near Gol 9 ghftt. 

Garden crops, which include tobacco, vegetables, pepper, /da or 
betel-leaf, and areca-palms, are a source of considerable profit 
to the villagers. In the hills the Mikirs raise rice, chillies, 
cotton, tobacco, and other crops, but no statistics of cultivated 
area are prepared. 

Sibsggar has long been a great centre of the tea industry. Tea. 

By 1852 the Assam Company had opened fifteen factori^ with 
2,500 acres under cultivation, which yielded an out-turn of 

267.000 lb. of manufactured tea. The industry soon recovered 
after the crisis of x866, and since that time has been steadily 
increasing in importance. In 1904 there were 159 gardens in 
the District with 79,251 acres under cultivation, which yielded 
over 30,000,000 lb. of manufactured tea and gave employment 
to 182 Europeans and 94,061 natives, nearly all of whom had 
been brought at great expense from other parts of India. The 
most important companies are the Assam Company, with head- 
quarters at Nftzira, about 9 miles south-east of SibsSgar ; the 
Jorh£t Company, w'th head-quarters at CinnSm^bra, 4 miles 
from Jorhat ; and the Brahmaputra Company, with head-quarters 
at Neghereting, the port for GolSghXt. 

Apart from tea, the District has witnessed a steady increase Improve, 
of cultivation, and between 1891 and 1901 the area settled 
full rates increased by 18 per cent. Little attempt has, how-SmU 
ever, been made to introduce new varieties of crops or 
improve upon old methods. The harvests are regular, the 
cultivators fairly well-to<lo, and agricultural loans are hardly 
ever made by Government. 

As in the rest of the Assam Valley, the cattle are pcm. The Csitls. 
bufiUoes are, however, much finer anim a l s than those imported 
firom Bengal 

The heavy rainfidl renders artifidal irrigatkm enn e ress a i y, 

« i^p 
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Irrigation and flood rather than-drought is the principal obstacle to agri- 
culture. A considerable area of land is rendered unfit for 
'permanent cultivation by the spill-water of the Brahniap'itra 
and its trilmtaries» and in the time of the Ahom RftjSs most of 
these rivers were confined in carefully protected embankments. 
On the abolition of the system of compulsory labour, these 
works fdl into decay. The reconstruction of embankments 
along sections of the Dihing, Disfing, Dikho, and Darikg rivers 
haSi however, been taken in hand. 

Foresti. The ^reserved’ forests of Sibsfigar covered an area of 876 
square miles in 1903-4, nearly nine-tenths of which are situated 
in the Mlkfr Hills and the valley of the Dhansiri. They include 
the great NSmbar forest, which, with the adjoining Reserves, 
extends ovdr 618 square miles, and was the first area to be 
‘reserved* in Assam. It was constituted as far back as 1873, 
but little timber was extracted from it prior to the construction 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway. The area of ‘ unclassed ’ state 
forest, or Government waste land, is 3,091 square miles; but 
this includes the Mlkfr Mills, part of which are under cultiva- 
tion, and large tracts of land practically destitute of trees. 
There is little trade in timber in Sibsfigar, and the out-turn 
from the ‘undassed* forests largely exceeds that from the 
Reserves. The most valued timber trees are na^ {Mesua 
/krrta)^ ajhar (Lagersiroemia Fhs Reginae\ sam (Ariocaffus 
Chaplasha\ Hia sapa {MuhtUa Champacd)^ and uriam {Bis- 
thofia jawimM). 

Coal of inferior quality and limestone are found in the Mtkir 
Hills. The hills to the south contain three coal-fields known 
as the Nfiziii, Jhfinzi, and Disai. Petroleum is found in the 
two former fields ; and all of them have large deposits of clay 
ironstone^ and impure limonite containirg iron ore. Under 
native rule this iron was extensively worked, and salt was 
manufimtured from sprinp which exist in the coal-measures. 
Gold was also washed from almost all the rivers. At the 
present day a little coal is mined by the Assam Company at 
Telpllm on the Dikho river, and by the Singlo Company near 
S^ru ; but the whole of the output is used in the tea factories 
6 [ thero two companies, and none is sold. 

The maniifiMitures of the District, apart from tea, are of little 
importaaoe. Mardly a house is without its loom, on which the 
women weave cotton and «fik doths, chiefly, however, for home 
use and not for sale. Silk is obtained from three kinds of 
wofnp: mi{AiUiM rmm)^ migS (JtMeraea assama)^ and pai 
The eri wonn is usutlly fed on the cagtoroil 


Minerals. 


Alts and 
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plant {Rieimis eommumis\ the mugd on the sum-tree (Machilus 
^dora(£ssima)f and the pdi on the mulberry-tree {Mmns iniuo)^ 

A ^^e white kind of thread, which is much valued, is obtained 
by feeding the muga worm on the chafa {Magnoia GriffUhii) 
and the mezamkuri (Tetranthera pofyanths^ Silk cloth is still 
veiy largely worn by men and. women alike^ but is being 
gradually ousted by European cotton goods. Muga silk is 
produced in large quantities, but pat is comparatively rare. 

Brass vessels are usually hammered out by Morifts, a degraded 
caste of Muhammadans ; those made of bell-metal are cast 
by Assamese Hindus. Neither metal nor earthen vessels are, * 
however, produced in sufficient quantities to meet the local 
demand, and a further supply is imported from Bengal. The 
jewellery consists of lockets, ear-rings, and bracelets, which are 
often tastefully enamelled and set with garnets or fklse rubies. 

The goldsmiths are a degraded section of the Ralitft caste, 
most of whom live in the neighbourhood of Jorhftt Mustard 
oil and raw molasses are also manufactured, but not on any 
very extensive scale. European capital is invested in two saw- 
mills, which in 1904 empbyed ziz workmen. The out-turn 
consists almost entirely of tea boxes. 

The exports of the District include cotton, mustard-seed, Commerce, 
canes, and hides ; but the only article of any importance is tea. 

Tlie chief imports are rice, gram and other kinds of grain, 
piece-goods, salt, kerosene and other oils, and iron and hard- 
ware. The Brahmaputra and the Assam-Bengal Railway are 
the main channels of external trade. The chief centres of 
commerce are the three subdivisional towns, but the tea 
industry tends to decentralizatioa On every garden there is a 
shop, where the cooly can purchase almost everything that he 
requires ; and local supplies are obtained from the numerous 
weekly markets held in different parts of the District. The 
most important of these are at Nazira, about 9 miles south- 
east of SibsSgarj and at MariSni and Tit&bar in the Jorhkt sub- 
division. The Assamese themselves have no taste for business, 
and almost the whole of the external trade is in the hands of 
Marwftri merchants, known as Kayahs, who amass considerable 
wealth. Each town also contains a few shops, where furniture, 
hardware, and haberdashery are sold by Muhammadan traders 
from BergaL Cotton is grown by the Mlklrs and NSgks, who 
barter it for salt and other commodities with the Mkrwftris of 
Gollghat. ^ 

The Assam-Bengal Railway runs through the southern part 
of the District from Diro 5 pur to Bartiit, and at Mariftni and cstSon. 

p p a 
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Titftbar meets a light lailway, which runs from those places, 
via Jorh&t, to KakiUUnukh on the Biahmapjitra. A daily 
service of passenger steamers and a laige fleet of cargo boats, 
owned and managed by the India General Steam Navigation. 
Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company, ply on 
. the Brahmaputra between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. DisSng- 
mukh is the port for Sibsggar, KakilAmukh fon Jorhgt, and 
NegheretingforGolaghilt; but steamers also call at the mouths 
of the Diking^ Dikho, Jhdnzi, and Dhansxri. In the rains 
feeder vessels go up the Dikho to Santak, up the Disdng to 
Safrai, and up the Dhansiri to GolSgli&t. 

The principal roads are the trunk road, which runs for 
xxo miles through the District, passing through JorhSt and 
Sibsdgar, and the Dhodar All, which leaves the trunk road at 
KSmSrgaon in the GolSghat subdivision, and runs through the 
south-east of the District into Lakhimpur. Numerous branch 
roads, many of which follow the lines of the ahs^ or old em- 
bankments constructed by forced labour under the Ahom 
kings, run from north to south and connect the Dhodar All 
and the trunk road. North of the Brahmaputra there is only 
one road, which crosses the M&juli from Kamal&bari to Gara- 
mur. In 1903-4, 237 miles of unmetalled roads were main- 
tained by the Public Works department and 705 miles by the 
local boards. Most of these roads are bridged throughout, 
and ferries are maintained only over the larger rivers. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided 
into three subdivisions ; Sibsagar, which is under the imme- 
diate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner ; and Jorhat and 
Golaghat, which are usually entrusted to European magistrates. 
The transfer of the head-quarters of the District from SibsSgar 
to Jorhat has, however, recently been sanctioned. The staff 
includes six Assistant Magistrates, two of whom are stationed 
at Jorhftt and two at GoISghftt, and a Forest officer. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of a Sub-Judge, 
and the Assistant Magistrates exercise jurisdiction as Munsifr. 
Appeals, both civil and criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam 
Valley; but the chief appellate authority is the High Court at 
Calcutta. The people are, as a whole, law-abiding, and there 
is not much s^ous crime. In the Mfldr Hills and in the tract 
recently trantferred from the NSgft Hills District a special form 
of prooeduie is in force. Tlie High Court has no jurisdiction, 
and the Depu^-Commissioner exercises the powers of life and 
deadi subject to confirmation by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The land tevwue system does not differ materially from that 
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in force in the rest of Amm proper, which is described in the Lsed 
artide on Assam. The settfement is fy0iwSt% and is liaUe to 
periodical revision. Mustard and summer rice are seldom 
grown on the same land for more than three years in sucoes» 
sion, and the villagers are allowed to resign their holdings and 
take up new plots of land on ghring notice to the revenue 
authorities. In 1903-4, 17,000 acres of land were so resigned 
and about 32,000 acres of new land taken up. Fresh leases 
are issued every year for this shifting cultivation; and a large 
staff of mandah is nuuntained to measure new land, test appli* 
cations for relinquishment, and keep the record up to date. In 
the Mdchr Hills the villagers pay a tax of Rs. 3 per house, irre- 
spective of the area brought under cultivation. The District 
was last settled in 1893, and the average assessment per settled 
acre assessed at full rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 2-10-2 (maximum 
Rs. 4-2, minimum Rs. i-ii). A resettlement is now in 
progress. 

The following table shows the revenue from land and the 
total revenue, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Outside the station of Sibsagar and the Jorhat and Gola- Local and 
GHAT unions, the local affairs of each subdivision are managed "^na^clpBl 
by a board presided over by the Deputy-Commissioner orment. 
the subdivisional officer. The presence of a strong European 
element on these boards, elected by the planting community, 
lends to them a considerable degree of vitality. The total 
expenditure in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,82,000, about three- 
fifths of which was laid out on public works. Nearly the whole 
of the income is derived from local rates, supplement^ by 
a grant from Provincial revenues. 

For the prevention and detection of crime, the District Police and 
is divided into ten investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 50 officers and 278 men. There 
are no rural police, their duties being discharged by the 
village headmeiL In addition to the District jail at Sibs8gar, 
subsidiary jails are maintained at Jorfaftt and GoUlghat, with 
accommodation for 56 male and 7 female prisoners. 

Education has made more progress in Sibsagar than in most Edneation. 
Districts of the Assam Valley. The number of pupils under 
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instruction in x88o-z, 1890-1, 1900-z, and 1903-4 was 4,547, 
8,798, 12,063, and 12,451 respectively; and the number of 
pupils in the last year was more than three times the number 
twenty-nine years before. At the Census of 1901, 3-4 per 
cent of the population (6*i males and 0*4 females) were 
returned as literate. In 1903-4 the District contained 302 
primary and 15 secondary schools and one special school. The 
number of female scholars was 236. The great majority of the 
pupils are in primary classes. Of the male population of school- 
going age 21 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, 
and of the female population of the same age less than one 
per cent The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,01,000, of which Rs. 35,000 was derived from fees. About 
34 per cent, of the direct expenditure was devoted to primary 
schools. 

Medical. The District possesses 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 58 in-fiatients. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 89,000, of tfhom 600 were in-patients, and 
1,000 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 15,000, half of which was met from Local and municipal 
funds. 

Vaccina« In 1903-4, 46 per x,ooo of the population were success- 
fully vaccinated, which is a little above the proportion for the 
Province as a whole. Vaccination is compulsory only in the 
towns of Sibsagar, Jorhat, and GolSghat. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam, vol. i 
(1879) ; L. J. Kershaw, Assessment Reports, Central Golaghdt, 
Western GoJaghat^ Northern Jorkat, Central Jorhat, and South- 
ern forhdt Group (1905); B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer, 
(1906).] 

GoULghftt Subdivision. — Most westeriy subdivision of 
SibsSgar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 49' and 26® 55' N. and 93® 3' and 94® ix' E., with ah area 
of 3,0x5 square miles. The eastern portion is a level plain, 
which supports over 200 persons per square mile. Rice is 
grown on the low land, and tea and sugar-cane on land which 
is too high for rice. West of Goldghftt town there are com* 
paxatively few inhabitants. The uppef valley of the Dhansiri 
is for the most part covered with dense jungle, and north of 
this river lie the forest-clad MIkIr Hills. The density for the 
whole subdivision is thus only 55 persons per square mile, 
compared with x2o for the District as a whole. The population 
in xpox was 167,068, or nearly 20 per cent, more than in 1891 
(139,203). The subdivision contains one town, Golaghat 
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(populatk^ >1359)9 head-quarters ; and 79a villages. The 
annual rainfall at GolSghat averages 82 inches, but at Dimgpuri 
oa^the soudiem border, less than 60 inches. The tea industry 
has contributed to the development of the subdivision. In 
1904 there were 47 gardens, with 80,324 acres under plant* 
which gave employment to 45 Europeans and 23,883 natives. 
In the Mikir Hills and the Dhansiri valley are extensive forest 
Reserves, which in 1903-4 covered an area of 780 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903—4 
was Rs. 4,18,000. 

Jorhat Subdivision. — Central subdivision of Sibsfigar Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26^ 22^ and 
27® 11' N. and 93® 57' and 94® 36' E., with an area of 819 
square miles. Alx>ut two-fifths of the subdivision lies north 
of the main channel of the Brahmaputra, and is known as the 
Majuli island, a comparatively sparsely peopled tracts liable 
to damage from flood. The part south of the river is one of 
the most populous portions of the Assam Valley, and in places 
has a density exceeding 600 persons per square mile. I'he 
swamps fringing the Brahmaputra are inundated in the rains ; 
but farther inland stretches a broad plain, the lower part of 
which is cultivated with rice,' while tea and sugar-cane are 
grown on the higher land. The population in 1901 was 
219,137, about one-fourth of which was enumerated on tea 
gardens, as compared with 181,152 in 1891. The subdivision 
contains one town, Jorhat (population, 2,899), the head- 
quarters; and 651 villages. The annual rain&ll at Jorhflt 
town averages 80 inches, but on the eastern border of the 
su^ivision it is a little higher. In 1904 there were altogether 
56 tea gardens with 30,851 acres under plant, which gave 
employment to 62 Europeans and 36,849 natives. The sub- 
division is particularly well supplied with means of communica- 
tion, as the Assam-Bengal Railway runs along the south-east, 
and at Tit&bar and Mari&ni meets a light state railway, 
which passes through Jorhgt town to the bank of the Brah- 
maputra. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903—4 
was Rs. 5,79,000. 

Sibaftgar Subdivision. — Subdivision of Sibsfigar District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26® 42^ and 27® 16' N. 
and 94® 24^ and 95® 22 £., with an area of 1,162 square miles. 
It contains one town, Sibsagar (population, 5,712)1 the head- 
quarters ; and 666 villages. The bubdivision lies on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra, and is bounded on the south by the 
hills inhabited by Nfigfis. It was the original centre from 
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wliicli die Ahom tribe extended their influence over the valley 
of die Brahmaputra, and evidences of their occupation are to 
be found in numerous large tanks, embankments, and ruin'* of 
temples and palaces. The population in 1901 was 2x1,764, or 
nearly one-third more than in 1891 (160^304). This enormous 
increase is due partly to natural growth among the Assamese, 
who are found here in large numbers, and also to the impor- 
tation of coolies for tea cultivation. In 1904 there were 56 
gardens with 28,076 acres under plant, which gave emplojrment 
to 75 Europeans and 33,329 natives. The staple food-crop is 
$aU^ or transplanted winter rice ; but much damage is done to 
cultivation by the tributaries of the Brahmaputra, and steps 
have recently been taken to restore the embankments which 
confined these rivers in the time of the Ahom Rfljas. The 
subdivision, as a whole, supports 182 persons per square mile ; 
but in the Nflmditol iahni^ which covers an area of 160 square 
miles, the density is as high as 364, and little good land 
remains available for settlement except in tracts which re- 
quire to be protected from flood. In the west the annual 
rainfall is 85 inches, but on the eastern border it is about 
10 inchtt more. The demand for land revenue and cesses 
in X903-4 was Bs. 5,66,000. 

AnnlftfcL — Village in SibsSgar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26^ 53^ N. and 94*^ 5^ £., on the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra, in the Mkjuli island. It contains 
the principal Vaishnav sattra^ or priestly college, in Assam, 
whose Gosain, or head priest, exercises great influence over the 
Assamese. The Gosains have always been distinguished by 
their loyalty to Government, and render a real service to the 
administration by encouraging 'purity of life and obedience to 
the authorities. The saitra is said to have been founded in the 
sixteenth century, and is supported by the offerings of its 
numerous disciples and by grants of revenue-free land made 
by the Ahom RSjfls and confirmed by the British Government, 
which cover in all nearly 22,000 acres. The college consists 
of a large prayer hall, surrounded by lines of barracks inhabited 
by celibate monks, and contains a printing press. None of the 
buildings is of mascmry. 

Dakliiiqfllt. — Village in Sibsflgar District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26^ 55^ N. and 94^ x6^ E., on the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra, in the Majuli island. It is the site 
of a Vaishnav saitra^ or priestly college, whose Gosain, or 
fc^h priest^ ranks second only to the^ Auniflti Gosain in the 
eatunatkm of the Assamese. These Gosains exercise immense 
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influence over the villagers, but they exercise it wisely and 
well. They are loyal supporters of the Government, and free 
from the bigotiy that is sometimes found in spiritual leaders 
of the people. The college is said to have b^n founded in 
the sixteenth century, and is supported by voluntaiy contribu- 
tions and by grants of revenue-free land covering ’over 12,000 
acrc*s, made by the Ahom Rajfts and confirmed by the British 
Government. The site of the sattra is extremely picturesque. 
It consists of a large quadrangle formed by the lines of barracks 
occupied by the monks, and containing several tanks whose 
banks are shaded by tall trees. None pf the buildings is, 
however, of masonry. The Dakhinpat Gosain is the only 
person in Assam exempted from personal attendance in the 
civil courts. 

DImftpiir. — Village in SibsSgar District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 25° 54^ N. and 93^ 44^ £., on the right 
bank of the Dhansiri river. Population (1901), 566. It is the 
^ite of an early capital of the KachUri Rgjgs, which was sacked 
by the Ahoms in 1536. The capital was then abandoned, 
but its ruins and tanks are still to be found among the dense 
jungle of the Ngmbar forest, a pathless wilderness of trees 
which stretches for many miles on every side. The following 
description of these ruins is quoted, in a condensed form, from 
the Assam Administration Report for x88o~i. The site of the 
city is now overgrovrn with dense jungle, and till recently, when 
a small bazar was started, was entirely uninhabited. There 
are several splendid tanks of cle<*i.r water, and a walled enclosure, 
supposed to have been a fort. The walls must originally have 
been upwards of 12 feet in height by 6 in width, and are built 
throughout of burnt brick of excellent quality. l*he enclosure 
is entered through « Moorish arch in a solid brick-built gateway 
with some pretensions to architectural beauty. It is as nearly 
as possible a perfect square, each side being about 800 yards 
in length and protected on the two sides farthest from the 
river by a deep moat. Inside the fortification are three small 
ruined tanks. The most intere.sting relics are, however, the 
monolithic pillars, one group of which, ranged in four rows of 
fifteen each, stands not far from the gateway on the left hand, 
and another smaller group at a little distance on the right. Of 
the first group, two rows consist of mushroom-shaped pillars 
with rounded heads, and the other two of square pillars of 
a very peculiar V-shape. All are richly covered witli tra€:ery 
of some artistic merit. They are very thick in proportion to 
their height, the largest standing about 15 feet above the 
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ground with a diameter of 6 feet, and resemble in appearance 
a set of gigantic chessmen. It is possible that these pillars 
were erected at the recognized place of sacrifice or to cc«n- 
memorate the R 2 j 3 .’s feasts. At the present day NSgIs erect 
a round-topped post when they have feasted the village on a 
mithan^ and a V-shaped post if they have slain a cow. The 
wild Was of the Shan States also erect a V-shaped post for 
each bufialo they offer to the spirits. No trace of inscriptions 
or written character of any kind has becm found. Since the 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, Dimftpur has 
become the base of trade for the NSgfi Hills and Manipur. 

\Repan of Archaeological Survey^ Beagal Circle^ 1902-3.] 

Garamur. — Village in Sibsfigar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26^ 59^ N. and 94^ 9^ £., in the Mfijuli 
island. It is the site of one of the three Vaishnav sattras or 
colleges which are held in highest estimation by the Assamese. 
The Gosains or high priests of these satiras exercise great 
influence over the people, but they are loyal supporters of the 
Ck>vemment and display an enlightened and progr^ive spirit. 
The sattra is chiefly supported by the offerings of its numerous 
disciples. It is said to have received a grant of nearly 40,000 
acres of revenue-free land from the Ahom Rajas; but the 
proofs of title were destroyed by the Burmans, and the grants 
lapsed, as the Gosain, who was living at Brindkban, took no 
steps to support his claims when they were under examination 
by Government. A grant of 331 acres of revenue-free land 
has, however, recently been sanctioned by the Government of 
India. 

Golftghftt Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Sibs^gar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated m 26^ 31' N. and 93^ 59^ E., on the right bank of the 
Dhansiri river. The town bad a population in 1901 of 2,359^ 
and is administered as a Union under (Bengal) Act V of 1876, 
the expenditure in *1903-4 amounting to about Rs. 6,000. 
There is a flourishing bazar, t^e principal shops in which are 
owned by MSrw&ri merchants, who do a large business with 
the tea gardens in the neighbourhood. The chief articles of 
export are cotton, which is broi%ht down by the NSgfts, 
mustard-seed, and molasses. The chief imports are cotton 
piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other oils, and salt. 
During the rains feeder-steamers come upTthe Dhansiri as far 
as Golig^t, but in the dry seasbn^the nearest stumer ghdi 
is at SfaildbjgL&t, 18 miles away. The nearest railway stadon 
is at Kamarband Al^ about 8 miles south of the town. The 
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subdivisional officer is almost invariably a European. Besides 
the usual offices, Golaghftt has a small jai^, dispensary with 
14 beds, and a high school under private management. 

Jorhftt Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Stbsagar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26^ 45^ N. and 94^ £., on the left bank of the 

Disai river. The town had a population in 1901 of 2,899, and 
is administered as a Union under (Bengal) Act V of 1876, the 
expenditure in 1903-4 amounting to nearly Rs. 8,000. Jorhflt 
was the capital of the Ahom RajSs after Gaurinaih Singh had 
been driven from Rangpur near SibsSgar at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It contains a fine tank of excellent water, 
on the banks of which the subdivis«onal officer's residence and 
office have been located, and the remains of considerable earth- 
works. There is a dourishing bazar, the largest shops in which 
are owned by MkrwSri merchants, who do a large business with 
the tea gardens in the neighbourhood. The principal articles 
of import are cotton piece-goods, grain, salt, and oil, the chief 
exports being mustard-seed, cane, and hides. Furniture and 
haberdashery are sold by Muhammadan traders fri»m Bengal. 
A colony of Telis has been* formed in the town, who express 
mustard oil in the ordinary bullock-mills of Upper India ; and 
JorhSt is the chief centre for the manufacture of Assarnoac 
jewellery, which usually consists of lac covered with gold and 
enamel and set with cheap stones. The public buildings 
include a small jail, a hospital with 24 beds, and two 
high schools which in 1903-4 had an average attendance of 
452 boys. A daily market for the sale of native produce is 
numerously attended ; and, owing to the density of the popula- 
tion and the presence of a large number of prosperous gardens 
in the neighbourhood, Jorhat has become the most important 
centre of trade in the District. A light state railway passes 
through the town, connecting it with the Brahmaputra at 
KakilSmukh and with the Assam-Bengal Railway at Mariani 
and Titftbar. The transfer of the head-quarters of the District 
from SibsSgar to JorhUt has recently l)een sanctioned. 

Nftxisll (or Gargaon). — Village in S^osHgar District,. Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® 56' N. and 94® 45 ^ 
the left bank of the Dikho river, about 9 miles south-east of 
SibsSgar town. It was the capital of the Ahom RftjSs from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, 
but was twice captured, once by the Koch king Nar Nkrkyan and 
once by Mir Jumla, gov'jrnor of Bengal. The Muhammadan 
historian states that the town had four gates, each about 3 Aos 
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distant from the RAjft’s palace. The palace itself was a magni- 
ficent structure^ the building of which had afforded occupa- 
tion to isyooo workmen for a year^ and the ornaments Lnd 
ciiriosities with which the whole woodwork was filled defied all 
description. Robinson, writing in 1844, describes the ruins as 
follows : — 

*The royal palace was surrounded by a brick wall about 
2 miles in circumference ; but the whole town and its suburbs 
appear to have extended over many square miles of country. 
The ruins of gateways, built chiefly of masonry, are still to he 
seen within the fortified circumvallations which surrounded the 
town. One of the gateways is composed princip^ly of lai^e 
blocks of stone, bearing marks of iron crampings, which 
evidently show that they once belonged to far more ancient 
edifices.' 

NlUira is now the head-quarters of the Assam Tea Company, 
and a coiLsiderable bazar has sprung up on the banks of the 
river, to which NSglLs bring down chillies, bete 1 -lea( rubber, 
and bamboo mats. Salt, grain, piece-goods, and oil are im- 
ported in large quantities to meet the demands of the cooly 
population. The place is connected by rail with Gauh^ti and 
Dibrugarh, and contains a high school with an average atten- 
dance in 1903-4 of 164 boys. 

Sibsftgar Town. — Head-quarters of the District and sub- 
division of the same name. Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 26^ 59^ N. and 94^ 38^ E., on the right bank of the Dikho 
river. It lies on the trunk road along the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and is connected by road with the railway at 
N&zira and with the Brahmaputra at Dis^lngmukh, the distance 
of each of these places being about 9 miles. Population (1901), 
5,712. SibsSgar is somewhat unfavourabl]* situated for trader 
and the population shows little tendency to increase. The 
town takes its name from a tank (sdgar)^ a mile and three- 
quarters in circumference, which was constructed by the Ahom 
RSjg Sib Singh in 1722. Between 1699 and 1786 Rangpur 
near .SibsSgar was the capital of the Ahoms, but in the latter 
year the Rnjg was driven by his rebellious subjects to Jorhgt 
The rainfall is heavy (94 inches), but the town is healthy, 
though during the rains most of the country in the neighbour- 
hood is flooded. It is the head-quarters of the District staff 
and of a branch of the American Baptist Mission. In addition 
to the usual public buildings, there are a hospital with 20 beds 
and a jail with accommodation for 77 prisoners. SibsSgar was 
constituted a statimi under (Beng^) Act V of 1876 in t88o. 
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The municipal receipts and eapencUture during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. xi^ooa In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 11,500, including taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 2,400) 
and grant from Provincial revenues (Rs. j,ooo), while the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 11,200. The principal imports are cotton 
piece-goods, oil, grain, and salt ; the exports are inconsiderable. 

The chief educational institutions aie two high schools, which 
had an average attendance of 393 boys in 1903-4. About 
150 members of the Assam Valley Light Horse were resident 
in the District in 1904. The transfer of the head-quarters of 
the District to JorhXt has recently been sanctioned. 

Lakhimpur District. — District in Eastern Bengal andBoan- 
Assam, occupying the extreme eastern portion of the Brahma- 
putra Valley. The actual boundaries have never been definitely und hiir' ’ 
determined ; but an inner line has been laid down, which 
serves as the limit of ordinary British jurisdiction, without pre- •y*^®“** 
judice to claims to the territory on the farther side. The tract 
of land thus defined lies between 26^ 49^ and 27® 52^ N. and 
93® 46^ and 96® 5^ £., with an area of 4,529 square miles. In 
its broader sense, the District is bounded on the west by 
Darrang and Sibs3gar ; on th6 north by the DaflA, Miri, Abor, 
and Mishmi Hills; on the east by the Mishmi and Khamti 
Hills ; and on the south by the bilk inhabited by independent 
tribes of NSgSs. The portion of the District included within 
the inner line consists of a broad plain surrounded on three 
sides by hills, and divided by the channel of the Brahmaputra. 

Near the river lie extensive marshes covered with reeds and 
elephant-grass, but as the level rises these swamps give place 
to rice-fields and villages buried in thick groves of fruit trees 
and bamboos. South of the Brahmaputra a great portion of 
the plain is covered with trim tea gardens, many of which have 
been carved out of the dense forest; which still lies in a belt 
many miles broad along the foot of the hills; but on the north 
bank the area under tea is comparatively small, and the**? are 
wide stretches of grass and tree jungle. The aspect of the 
plain is thus pleasingly diversified with forest, marsh, and river; 
and the hills themselves, with their snow-capped summits^ 
afford a striking background to the scene on a clear day in 
winter. The Brahmaputra runs through the District, receiv- 
ing on the north bank the Dibang, the Dihang, and the 
SuBANsiRi. Even in the dry season large steamers can pro- 
ceed to within a few miles of Dibrugarh, and during the rains 
boats of considerable burden go as far as Sadiyfi. Beyond 
that place the river is still navigable for light native craft khnost 
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to the Brahmakund. The principal tributaries on the south 
bank are the Noa Diking, the Dibru, and the Burhi Diking. 
There are no lakes of any importance; but there are numemus 
Mis or marshes, of which the largest are at.BangalmSri and 
Pabhamgri on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. 

Geology. The plain is of alluvial origin, consisting of a mixture of clay 
and sand in varying proportions. The hills which surround it 
on three sides belong to the Tertiary period, and are composed 
of sandstones and shales.* 

Botany. Low-lying ground is covered with high grass and reeds, the 
three/principal varieties being ikra {Saccharum arundinftceum\ 
nal {PhragmiUs Roxhurghii)^ and khagari {Saccharum sfan^ 
taneum). The central portion of the plain is largely under 
cultivation, but near the hills the country is covered with dense 
evergreen forest 

Fauna. Wild animals are common, including elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, leopards, bears, buffaloes, bison, and deer. A curious 
species of wild goat or antelope called takin {Budorcas taxi- 
color) is found in the Mishmi Hills, but no European has yet 
succeeded in shooting a specimen. In 1904 wild animals 
killed 1,559 cattle, and rewards were paid for the destruction 
of 58 tigers and leopards ; 39 elephants were also captured in 
that year. SnuU game include florican, partridge, jungle-fowl, 
geese, ducks, and snipe. 

Climate. The climate is particularly cool and pleasant, and only during 
the three months of June, July, and August is inconvenience 
experienced from the heat In December and January fogs 
are not uncommon, and fires are often needed at night even in 
the month of March. The District, as a whole, is healthy, 
except in places where the forest has been recently cleared. 

Rainfall. The hills with which Lakhimpur is surrounded on three 
side^ and the vast expanses of evergreen forest, tend to pro- 
duce a very heavy rainfall. At PathSlipilm, under the Miri 
Hills, the annual rainfall averages x68 inches, but towards the 
south it sinks to zoo inches, and in places to a little less. 

• The earthquake of June 12, 1897, did very little damage, and 
the District does not suffer much from either storm or flo^. 

Hittoiy. The earliest rulers of Lakhimpur of whom tradition makes 
any mention seem to have been Hindus of the Pftl line, whose 
capital was situated in the neighbourhood of Sadiyft. About 
the eleventh century they were overthrown by the ChutiySs, 
a tribe of Tibeto-Burman origin, who entered Assam from the 
nieifth-eairt and established themselves on the upper waters of 
* the Bralmiapatia. In 1523 the ChutiySs themsdvesy after 'some 
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centuries of conflict, were finally crushed by the Ahoms, a Shan 
tribe who had descended from the Pfltkai into SibsSgar District 
negirly 300 years before; and Lakhimpur, with the rest of Assam 
proper, formed part of the territories of the Ahom RiljS. To- 
ward the close of the eighteenth century, when the Ahom 
kingdom was tottering to its fall, the high-priest of the Moa- 
marias, a Vaishnav sect, rose in rebellion against the reigning 
king. For a time, the rebels met with a measure of success ; 
but when the royal arms were agun in the ascendant, the 
Ahom prime minister revenged himself by desolating the whole 
of Lakhimpur lying south of the Brahmaputra. A few years 
later the Burmans entered the valley, at the invitation of one 
of the claimants to the Ahom throne, and were guilty of gross 
atrocities before they were finally expelled by the British in 
1825. The District was by this time almost depopulated and 
was reduced to the lowest depths of misery. During the con- 
fusion attendant on the break-up of the Ahom kingdom, the 
head of the Moamaria sect established himself in a position of 
quasi-independence in the Matak territory, a tract of land lying 
between the Brahmaputra and the Burhi Dihing, and bounded 
on the east by an imaginar}* line drawn due south from Sadiyft. 
On the occupation of the country by the British this chief, who 
bore the title of Bor Senfipati, was confirmed in his fief on the 
understanding that he provided 300 men for the service of the 
state. The arrangement was, however, found to be unsatisfac- 
tory ; and, in lieu of any claim on the services of his subjects, 
Government accepted a revenue of Rs. z,8oo. In 1842, after 
the death of the Bor SenSpati, the whole of the Matak territory 
was annexed. Matak was not the only fief carved out of the 
decaying Ahom empire. In 1794 the Khamtis crossed the 
Brahmaputra, and ousted the Assamese governor of SadiyS. 
The Ahom kin^ was compelled to acquiesce in this usurpation, 
and ihe Khamti chief was accepted as a feudatory ruler of 
Sadiyg by the British Government. In 1835 it was found 
necessary to remove him for contumaciously seizing some 
territory claimed by the Matak chief, in defiance of the orders 
of the British officer; and the country was brought under 
direct administration. Four years later the Khamtis rose, 
surprised SadiyS, killed the Political Agent, Colonel White, 
and burned the station. The rising was, however, put down 
without dUSculty, and the tribe has pven no trouble since 
that date. In 1833 the North Lakhimpur subdivision was 
handed over to the Ahom Rtji, Purandar Singh, as it was at 
diat time proposed to establish him as a feudatory prince in 
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the two uj^er Districts of the Assam Valley. Five years later 
this territoiy was again resumed, as the RftjA was found un- 
equal to the duties entrusted to him. The history of ^he 
IMstrict since it has been placed under British administration 
is a story of continuous development and increasing prosperity. 
From time to time the tribes inhabiting the Abor and Mishmi 
Hills have violated the frontier, but their raids have had 
no material effect upon the general welfore of the people. 

Archaeo- There are few remains of archaeological interest in Lakhim- 
pur, but the ruins found near Sadiyft show that this portion of 
Assam must once have been under the control of princes 
of some power and civilization. 

The The population of the District at the last four enumerations 

people, was: (1872) 121,267, (1881) 179^93^ 254,053, and 

(1901) 371,396. Within twenty>nine years the population 
has more than trebled, this enormous increase being partly 
due to the fact that Lakhimpur, unlike Ix>wer and Central 
Assam, has been healthy, so that the indigenous inhabitants 
increased in numbers, but still more to the importation of 
thousands of coolies required for the^tea gardens and other 
industries of the District Lakhimpur is divided into the 
two subdivisions of Dibrugarh and North Lakhimpur, with 
head-quarters at the places of the same name. It contains 
one town, Dibrugarh (population, 11,227), the District head- 
quarters; and 1,123 villages. 

The following table gives statistics of area, towns and vil- 
lages, and population according to the Census of 1901 
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About 90 per cent of the population in 1901 were Hindus 
3 per cent Muhammadans, and 5 per cent, members of ani- 
mistic tribes. The proportion of foreigners is very high, and 
41 per cent of the people enumerated in Lakhimpur in 1901 
had been bom outside the Province. A large number of 
thea6 jlmmigrants luive left the tea gardens, and settled down 
to* ordinary cultivation in the villages. Assamese was spoken 
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by only 39 per cent of the population, while ax per cent 
returned Bengali, and ao per cent Hindi or MundSrT, as 
their usual form of speech. 

The principal Assamese castes are the Ahoms (59, xoo)b Castes and 
Chutiyfts (17,500), Kachairis (25,aoo) and Miris (24,900). 

The chief foreign castes are ^e Mundfts (30,200), Santftls 
•“'d Bhiimij, Bhuiyfls, and Oraons. The higher 
Hindu castes are very poorly represented. Members of Euro- 
pean and allied races numbered 469 In 190X. In spite of the 
existence of coal-mines, oil-mills, railways, and a prosperous 
trading community, 87 per cent, of the people are dependent , 

upon the land for their support 

A clergyman of the Additional Clergy Society is stationed Chn»u*n 
at Dibnigarh, and there are two missionaries in the District. ®^***®"*' 
The total number of native Christians in 1901 was 2,606. 

The soil varies from pure sand to a stiff clay, which mix General 
in varying proportions to form a loam. The high land is ad- 
mirably adapted for the growth of tea ; and the abundance diiioni. 
of the rainfall, the immunity from flood, the large proportion 
of new and unexhausted land, and the opportunities for selec- 
tion afforded by the sparseness of the population, combine to 
render agriculture a more than usually lucrative occupation. 

The following table gives the chief agricultural statistics for Chief agri- 
1903-^ in square miles, showing what a large proportion 
the District is still lying waste : — and pnoci- 

pal crops. 

Forests. 

29 

340 

Rice is the staple crop, and in 1903-4 covered 231 square 
miles, or 57 per cent of the total area cropped. More than 
four-^hs of the rice crop is usually sdii or transplanted winter 
rice, and the greater part of the remainder is ahu^ or summer 
rice grown in the marshy tracts before the floods rise. Tea 
is, the only other crop of any importance ; but minor staples 
include pulse (6,100 acres), mustard (8,000 acres), and sugar- 
cane (3,500 acres). No agricultural statistics are prepared for 
the land occupied by hill tribes, who pay a poll tax irrespective 
of the area cultivated. The usual garden crops are grown 
iocliidiqg plantains, vegetable^ tobacco, /afi or betel-leaf and 
M Qq 
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areca-p^ms. Th6 last two were introduced into Lakhimpur 
after the country had been occupied by the British. 

Tet. Lakhimpur was the scene of the first attempts* at tea cultiva- 
tion by Government in 1835, and the Assam Company com- 
menced operatioi^ here in 1840. The industry has passed 
through many vicissitudes, which were chiefly due to specula- 
tion, but the abundant rainfall and fertile soil have always 
given a large measure of prosperity to the gardens, of Upper 
Assam. Of recent years there has been a great expansion 
of the industry. In x88o, 19,700 acres were under cultivation. 
By 1896 the area had risen to 48,200 acres, and in the next 
five years there was a further increase of 20,000 acres. In 
1904 there were altogether 143 gardens with 70,591 acres 
under plant, which yielded more than 30,000,000 lb. of manu- 
factured tea and gave employment to 199 Europeans and 
100,849 natives, the latter of whom had been recruited from 
other parts of India. The principal companies are the Dum 
DumS Company, with head-quarters at Dum Dum^; the Jokai 
Company, with head-quarters at P2UiitolI ; the Assam Frontier 
Tea Company, w'ith head-quarters at TS,l&p ; and the Dihing 
Company, with head-quarters at Khowfing. 

Exteasion Apart from tea, the District has witnessed a rapid increase 
of cultivation, and between 1891 and 1901 the area settled at 
full rates, excluding land held by planters, increased by 56 
per cent. Little attempt has, however, been made to intro- 
duce new crops or to improve upon old methods. The 
harvests are regular, the cultivators fairly well-to-do, and agri< 
cultural loans are hardly ever made by Government. The 
heavy rainfall renders it unnecessary to have recourse to 
artificial irrigation. 

Cattle. The cattle are of very poor quality, with the exception 
of buffaloes, which are fine animals. The inferior character 
of the live stock is chiefly due to neglect, and to disregard of 
the most elementary rules of breeding, as there Is still abun- 
dance of waste land suitable for grazing, and in few places is 
any difficulty experienced in obtaining pasture. 

Forests. The 'reserved ’ forests of Lakhimpur covered an area of 
340 square miles in 1903-4. The largest Reserves are the 
Upper Dihing near MftrgheritS, and the Dibru near Rangggorg 
on the Dibru river. The wants of the District are, however, 
fully supplied from the Government waste lands, which cover 
an area of 3,062 squarb miles; and as there is no external 
trade in tunoer, the out-turn firom ^he Reserves has hitherto 
been insigfdficant The most valuable timber trees are nakor 
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{Mesua ferrea\ ajhar {La^sfroema Flos Reginai^^ makai 
{Sharta assamica\ and boia {Monts laevigata) ; but the largest 
trade is done in simul {Bombax malabaricuni)^ a soft wood 
much in request for tea boxes. The duty levied on rubber, 
whether collected within or beyond the frontier, is a valuable 
source of revenue, the receipts under this head having averaged 
nearly a quarter of a lakh during the decade ending 1901. 

A considerable sum is also paid for the right to cut cane in 
Govcinment forests. 

Tlie hills to the south contain two important coal-fields, MineraU. 
those of M&kum and Jaipur. The Makum field is extensively 
worked near Margherita, the out-turn in 1903 amounting to 
239,000 tons, on which a royalty of Rs. 36,000 was paid to 
Government. Petroleum oil is found in the same strata, and a 


large refinery has been constructed near the wells at Digboi. 
The Government revenue from oil in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,750. 
The coal measures also contain salt springs, and ironstone and 
iron ore in the form of impure limonite, from which iron used 
to be extracted in the days of native rule. Boulders of lime- 
stone are found in the bed of the Brahmaputra near SadiyS, 
and there is a thick deposit of kaolin near the Brahmakund. 
Under the Ahom Rajas a gold-washing industry wa^'^inried 
on in most of the rivers ; but this gold is probably doubly 
derivative, and is washed out of the Tertiary sandstones of 
the sub-Himalayan formations, which are themselves the re- 
sult of the denudation of the rocks in the interior of the chain. 
A considerable sum of money was expended in 1894 on the 
exploration of the Lakhimpur rivers; but gold was not found 
anywhere in paying quantities, and no return was obtained on 


the capital invested. 

Apart from tea, oil, and saw-mills, and the pottery 
workshops of the Assam Railways and Trading Company, 
local manufactures are of little importance. The Assamese 
weave cotton and silk cloth, but more for home than for 
sale. Brass vessels are produced in small quantities by the 
Morifis, a class of degraded Muhammadan^ but the supply 
is not equal to the demand. Jewellery is made, but o^y as • 
a rule to order, by the Brittial Baniyfis. The raw niol^ 
produced from sugar^e is of an excellent quality, and finds 
a ready salci, but the trade has not yet assumed any con- 
siderable dimensions. In addition to the large oil retoery 
at Digboi, brieJt and pottery works have ^ at 

Ledo near Marghcritt. In 1904 there were 
the District, employing 743 The laigest mille were- 


Qqa 
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situated at Sisi, and the greater part of the out-turn consists 
of tea boxes. 

Commeioa Till recently, the Brahmaputra was the sole channel of 
external trader but the completion of the Assam-Ben^al Rail- 
way has provided through land communication with Chittagong 
and Gauhiti. The bulk of the external trade of the District 
is carried on with Calcutta. The chief exports are tea, coal, 
kerosene and other oils, wax and candles, hides, canes, and 
rubber. The imports include rice, gram and other kinds of 
gnun> sugar, tobacco, salt, piece-goods, mustard and other 
oils, corrugated iron, machinery, and hardware. The trade of 
die District is almost entirely in the hands of the Kayahs, as 
the Mgrwiri merchants are called; but in the huger centres 
a few shops for the sale of furniture and haberdashery are kept 
by Muhammadans from Bengal. These centres are Dibru- 
GARH, the head-quarters town, Sadiya, Dum Duma, Mkr- 
gherita, Jaipur, Khowang, and North Lakhimpur; but the 
Kayahs* shops are scattered all over the District, and numerous 
weekly markets are held, at which the cultivators can dispose 
of thdr surplus products and the coolies satisfy their wants. 
Most of the frontier trade is transacted at SadiyA and North 
lakhimpur, and is chiefly carried on by barter. The principal 
imports are rubber, ivory, wax, and musk. 

Means df A daily service of passenger steamers and a fine fleet of 

cocimimi- cargo boats, owned and managed by the India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company, 
pty on the Brahmaputra between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. 
Feeder steamers alM go up the Subansirl to Bordeobgm. 
South of the Brahmaputra, Lakhimpur is well supplied with 
means of communication. A metre-gauge railway runs from 
Dibrugarh gkai to the Ledo coal-mines, a distance of 62 miles, 
with a branch x6 miles long from Makum junction to TaUl]). 
This line taps nearly all the important tea gardens, end at 
Tinsukia meets the Assam-Bengal Railway, and thus coimects 
Dibrugarh with Gauhati, and with the sea at Chittagong. In 
addition to the railway, there were in the District, in 1903-4, 
so miles of metalled and six miles of unmetalled roads main- 
.tained by the Public Works department, and 6 miles of metalled 
And 516 miles of unmetalled roads kept up by the local boards. 
The most important thoroughfares are the truiik road, which 
«ng from the Dihing river to SadiyS, a distance of 86 miles, 
and the road from Dibrug^jrh to Jaipur. On the north bank of 
{x^ulation is comparatively sparse, the rain- 
fidt tt vety.tMvyi and travelling during the rains is diflicult. 
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Moit of the minor streems are bfidged, but sdu ply 
on the laige rivers. 

Famine or scarci^ has not been known in Lakhimpor stnoe Fsaine. 
it came under British rule, but prices usually range hi^ am 
the District does not produce enough grain to feed the lar^ 
immigrant population. 

There are two subdivisions : DihRucARH, which is under die District 
immediate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner; and North 
Lakhimpur, which is usually entrusted to a European 
trate. The ordinary District staff includes three Assistant 
Magistrates, one of whom is stationed at North LakhimpuTp 
and a Forest officer. The SaidiyA frontier tract in the i^orth- 
east comer is in charge of an Assistant Political officer. The 
Criminal Procedure Code is not in force in this tracty wh^ch is 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the High Courtp and the 
Deputy-Commissioner exercises powers of life and death, sub- 
ject to conhrmatioh by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has the powm of a Suh-Judge, Civil and 
and the Assistant Magistrates exercise jurisdiction as Munsifs. 

Appeals, both civil and criminal. He to the Judge of the Assam 
Valley, but the chief appellate authority is the High Court at 
V Calcutta. The people are as a whole law-abiding, and there is 
little serious crime. Special rules are in force for the adminis- 
tration of justice in the SadiyA frontier tract 

The land revenue system resembles that in force in the rest Lnnd 
of Assam proper. The settlement is ryotwari^ being made**^®®* 
direct with the actual cultivators of the soil, and is liable to 
periodical revision. The District contains laige tracts of waste 
land, and the settled area of 1903T4 was only 15 per cent of 
the total, including rivers, swamps, and hills. Villagers are 
allowed to resign tl«eir holdings and take up new plots of land 
on giving notice to the revenue authorities, and in 1903-4 
nearly 14,000 acres of land ivere so resigned and 25,000 acres 
of new land taken up. Fresh leases are issued every year for 
this shifting cultivation ; and a laige staff of tnandals is main* 
tained to measure new land, test applications for relinquish* 
ment, and keep the record up to date. Like the rest of Ass a m 
proper, the District was last resettled in 1893. The average 
assessment per settled acre assessed at full rales in X903-4 was 
fixed at Rs. 2-7-4 (maximum Rs. 4-2, minimum Rs. i-ii). 

The table on the following page shows the revenue from 
land and total revenue, in thousands of rupees. 

Outside the municinaiity of Dibrugarh, the local afiairs of Local sad 
each subdivision are. pianaged by a board presided oyer by »*“dcipal 
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goma- tbe I)epiit7X^iiiini8sioner the subdivisioiMl officer. The 
European non-official members of these boards, elected by tbe 
{dantipg community, valuable aid to the administration. 
The total eipenditure in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1^31,000, 
more than half of which was laid out on public works. Less 
than one-third of the income is derived from local rates, which 
iurb supplemented by a large grant from Provincial revenues. 
The District is in a comparatively advanced state of develop- 
ment, but the population ia so scanty that it is impossible to 
provide entirdy for.local requirements out of local taxation. 
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Polioeand For the prevention and detection of crime, the District is 

Jallt. divided into ten investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 29 officers and 154 men. There 
are no rural police, their duties being discharged by the 
village headmen. The military police battalion stationed in 
the District has a sanctioned strength of 91 officers and 756 
men; but it supplies detachments for duty in Darrang and 
SibsSgar, besides holding sixteen outposts in Lakhimpur. In 
addition to the District jail at Dibrugarh, a subsidiary jail is 
maintained at North I^himpur, with accommodation for 
30 male and 3 female prisoners. 

Education. As far as literacy is concerned, Lakhimpur is a little in 
advance of most of the Districts of the Assam Valley. The 
number of children at school in r 880-1, 1890-1, 1900-z, and 
X903--4 was 2,371, 3,998, 5,501, and 5,219 respectively. The 
pumbcar of pupils in 1903-4 was nearly treble the number 
twenty-nine years before, but the proportion they bore to the 
total population was less than in the earlier year. This result 
{^ however, largely due to the influx of illiterate coolies, and 
there can be little doubt that education has spread among the 
indigCDions inhabitants. At the Census of 1901, 3-5 per cent, 
of the population (6-2 males and 0*5 females) were returned as 
able to read and write. In 1903-4 there were 266 primary, 9 
secondary, and 2 special schools in the District. The number of 
female schpbirs was 143. A large majority of the pupils under 
instmclidtt were only in primary classes, and the number of 
girii atienffiitg secondary schools was extremely small. Of the 
ipale population of schoolgoing age 23 per cent were in the 
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primary stage of instructioiiy and of the female population of 
the same age less than one per cent. The total expenditure 
oc eduction in 1903^4 ms Rs. 80,000, of which Rs. 13,000 
was d^ved from fees. About 22 per cent, of the direct 
expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 2 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, with Medical 
accommodation for 107 in-patients. In 1904 the number 
of cases treated was 72,000, of whom 1,200 were in-patients, 
and 1,100 operations were pN^ormed. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. z 6,000, the greater part of which was met 
from Local and municipal funds. 

In X903-4, 39 per 1,000 of the population were successfully Vaccina- 
vaccinated, which was rather below the proportion for Assam 
as a whole. Vaccination is compulsory only in Dibnigarh 
town. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A SiaiisHcat Account of Assam^ vol. i 
(*879); A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of the Govern- 
ment with the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1884); B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer of I^himfur 

(1905)0 

Lakhimpur, North. — Subdivision of Lakhimpur District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26® 49' and 27® 

33' N. and 93® 46' and 94® 41' E., with an area of 1,275 square 
miles. On the north it is bounded by the Himalayas ; on the 
south it is separated by the Subansirl and the Kherkutift 
channel of the Brahmaputra from Sibsagar District; on the 
west it adjoins Darrang. The population in 1901 was 84,824, 
or 34 per cent, more than in 1891 (63,434). Much of the 
country is covered with forest or high grass jungle, and in 1901 
the density was only 67 persons per square mile. The sub- 
division contains 13 tea gardens, which in 1904 had 9,081 
acres under plant and gave employment to 24 Europeans and 
zi,z79 natives. The annual rainfall at North lakhimpur 
village averages 128 inches, but close to the hills it is 
nearly 17a inches. The subdivision contains 323 villages. 

The head-quarters are situated at North Lakhimpur village, 
where there are a small jail, a hospital with 9 beds, and a 
bazar where a certain amount of trade is done with the tribes 
inhabiting the lower ranges of the Himalayas. Communica- 
tions with the outer world are difficult, as the rood to the 
Brahmaputra, which is more than 30 miles in length, is liable 
to be breached by flood. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,73,000. 

Dibnigarh Subdivision. — Subdivision of Lakhimpur Dis- 
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tricty Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 27^ 7^ and 
27® 52' N. and 94^^ 30' and 96® 5' E., at the eastern end of 
the Brahmaputra Valley, vrith an area of 3,254 square milas. 
The subdivision lies on both banks of the Brahmaputra and 
is surrounded on three sides by hills ; but its boundaries on 
the north, south, and east have never been definitely deter- 
mined. The population increased from 290,619 to 286,572, 
or by 50 per cent., between 1891 and 1902. This enormous 
increase was due partly to the natural growth of the indigenous 
inhabitants, but chiefly to the importation of large numbers of 
coolies to work on the tea plantations. In 1904 there were 
130 gardens with 61,510 acres under plant, giving employment 
to 175 Europeans and 89,670 natives. The subdivision con- 
tains one town, Dibrugarh (population, 11,227), the head- 
quarters; and 800 villages. Round Dibrugarh the country 
js well peopled, the density over considerable areas exceeding 
300 persons per square mile^ but population falls off towards 
the hills, where dense forest is found, 300 square miles of 
which have been * reserved.’ Dibrugarh is well supplied with 
means of communication, as the Assam-Bengal Railway con- 
nects it with the sea at Chittagong, and another railway conveys 
the coal of MArgherit^ and the oil of Digboi to the Brahma- 
putra. The annual rainfall at different places in the subdivision 
varies from 95 to 112 inches. The demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to Rs. 4,76,000. 

Bon^jur. — Frontier {>olice outpost in Lakbimpur District, 
Eastern Bengal and As.sam, situated in 28® 7' N. and 95®43'E., 
on the left bank of the DibSng river. The outpost is about 
20 miles north of SadiySl, and is connected with it by a road 
cut tiirough dense tree forest, which has to be cleared for 
some little distance from the roadway for f^ar of ambuscades 
from the hill tribes. Bomjur is the most advanced point on 
the north-east frontier of the Indian Empire, and is situated 
among wild and magnificent scenery. 

Brahmakund. — A deep pool in the Brahmaputra on the 
eastern border of Lakhimpur District^ Eastern Bragal and 
Assam, situated in 27® 51^ N. and 96® 23^ E. Parasu Rfima, 
one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, is said to have sur- 
rendered at this pool the axe with which he destroyed the 
Kshattriyas, and it is in consequence visited by Hindu pilgrims 
from every part of India. The pool is situated at the place 
where the river emerges from the mountains, and is surrounded 
on every side by hills. The journey ^rom SadiySL takes four 
or five days for ordinary travellers, but is not attended by 
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lUiy risk. The return journey down stream can be 
in two days. 

Chfttma. — ^Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhlm- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27* N. 
and 95® 9' E. It is a centre of the tea industry, and the 
market held every Sunday is attended by crowds of ccadies 
from the gardens in die neighbourhood. At Dinjan, 3 miles 
to the north-east, there is a Vaishnav satin or priestly college, 
which is held in great reverence by the Mataks, the indigenous 
inhabitants of those parts. Chabua is situated near a station 
of the same name on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway. 

Dlbragtarli Town. — Head-quarters of the District d[ Lakh«> 
impur, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27° 28' N. and 
94° 55^ E., on the left bank of the Dibru river, a little above 
its confluence with the Brahmaputra, and on the trunk road. 
It is the terminus for steamers coming up the Brahmaputra 
from Calcutta, and for the Dibru-Sadiya Railway which joins 
the Assam-Bengal Railway at Tinsukia. Population (i9px\ 
11,227. 

Dibrugarh is one of the most desirable stations in the {dains 
of Assam. On a clear day there is a charming view of the 
hills with which it is surrounded, and the heavy rainfrU 
(1x2 inches) keeps the air cool without rendering it oppressive. 
It is the head-quarters of the District staff, of a battalion of 
military police, and of the Assam Valley Light Horse, 185 of 
whose members were resident in the District in 1904; while 
the regular garrison consists of the wing of a Native infimtry 
regiment. The jail contains accommodation for 138 prisoners, 
who are employed chiefly on oil-pressing and bamboo- and 
cane-woik. In addition to the usual public buildings, there 
are a church, a hrspital with 98 beds, and a fort whidi wm 
constructed at a time when the north-eastern frontier was s^l 
in an unsettled state. Dibrugarh was constituted a munici* 
polity under (Bengal) Act V of 1876 in 1878, and (Bra^) 
Act III of 1884 introduced in 1887. The municipal 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 31,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 51,000, 
the chief sources being a special grant (Rs. 27,000) from Pro- 
vincial revenues, taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 5,4ot>), and 
conservancy and market fees (Rs. 8,900); while the expen*- 
diture (Rs. 52,000) included conservancy (Rs. 14,800) and 
public works (Rs. 13,700). The r<^eipts and expenditure of 
the cantonment fund in -903-^4 were Rs. 2,600 and^Rs. 
vespecthrel^. The town is the commercial centre of a District 
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does not produce enough food to feed its fore^gh popu- 
lation. Laj^e quantities of grain, oil, salt, piece-goods, juid 
other stores are accordingly imported from Calcutta and its- 
tributed to various centres near the tea gardens. Inhere are 
two stores under European management, which cater for the 
wants of the planter population, and a large number of native 
artisans are employed in the workshops of the railway com- 
pany. Of recent years, the Dibru river has been cutting away 
the bank on which the bazar is situated, and the MarwSri 
merchants, who retain in their hands almost all the wholesale 
trade, have been compelled to remove their shops farther 
inlani The town possesses a medical school and a high 
SdiooL The average attendance at these two institutions in 
1903-4 was 93 and 269 pupils respectively. There are four 
small printing presses in the town, at two of which a weekly 
newspaper is published in English. 

IMgbol. — Oil-held in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakliim- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23' N. 
and 95^ 37^ £. In its natural state the surface of the field 
is covered with deqse tree forest which stretches for many 
m^es in €»veiy direction. The first well sunk by the Assam 
Railways and Trading Company in 188S yielded from 2,000 
to 3,000 gallons a month. Thirty-one wells were subsequently 
drilled by the company referred to and by a private S3mdicate ; 
but eleven were abandoned, as they yielded little or no oil. 
The works were taken over in 1899 by the Assam Oil Com- 
pany, which was formed with a capital of £310,000. A large 
refinery was built at Digboi, which in 1903 gave employment 
to ro Europeans and 569 natives, the output in that year 
consistinjg of 1,200,000 gallons of kerosene and 89,000 gallons 
of other oil, with 573 tons of wax and.fij tens of candles. The 
wells vary in depth from 600 to 1,800 feet, and the most pro- 
ductive well, which has a depth rf 1,250 feet, is said to yield 
50,000 gallons a month. The oil is forced up to the surface 
by the pressure of the natural gas. Digboi is situated on the 
Mfikum branch of the Dibru-Sadiyfi Railway. 

Dam Domft. — ^Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of 
Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
34^ N. and 95** 33^ E. It is one of die most important 
centres of the tea industry in Assam, and the market held 
every Sunday is the largest in the District A police station 
b" locate in the remains of an old fort formerly erected for 
ldie-{xia$di^ of frontier defence 

. Jal^nr.r--ViUage m dm Dibrugarh subdivision of LaUiimpm 
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Distri^ Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27^ 16^ N. and 
95 ^ * 3 ^ E-» on left bank of the Burhi Dihing^ riven . There 
are' deposits of coal and oii>bearing strata in the neighbour- 
hood, at«d the place is a centre of local trade. 

Mftrgheritft* — Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision o£ 
Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
27® 17' N. and 95® 47' E., on the left bank of the Burhi Dihing 
river. MSrgherita lies at the foot of the P&tkai range, and is 
surrounded on every side by forest. The village owes its. 
prosperity to the coal-mines in the neighbourhood. The coal 
measures consist of beds of alternating shales, coal, and sand- 
stones, and are known as the MSkum field. Five mines have 
been opened— the Tikak, Upper Ledo, I^o Valley, Tirip, 
and Namdang — which in 1903 gave employment to 1,200 
coolies working under 9 Europeans. The output in that year 
239,000 tons. The coal is on the whole fairly hard and 
compact, but after extraction and exposure to the air it breaks 
up into small pieces. Mining is conducted on the * square or 
panel ' system, a modification of the system known in England 
as ‘ pillar and stall.’ Margherit^ is connected with Dibrugarh 
by the Dibru-SadiyS Railway, which crosses the Dihing river 
by a fine bridge. The Coal Company has opened a large 
pottery, in which bricks, pipes, and tiles are made. A police 
station and stockade are held by military police in the vicinity. 
The weekly market is much frequented by the hill tribes, who 
bring down rubber, amber, wax, and vegetables. 

Sadiyai.t— Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhim- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27^ 48' N. 
and 95® 39^ E., on the right bank of the Brahmaputra river. 
Sadiya is the extreme north-east frontier station of British 
India, and stands on a high grassy plain from which on a clear 
day a magnificent view is obtained of the hills which surround 
it on three sides. It is garrisoned by detachments of Native 
infantry and military police. In the neighbourhood are the 
ruins of extensive forts, which are said to have been built by 
Hindu R8j£s who preceded the Chutiyfts in the sovereignty of 
the country. A little to the east are the remains of the famous 
copper temple, at which human sacrifices used at one time to 
be offered by the Chutiy&s, and which was a centre of worship 
for the tribes on the north-east frontier. In 1839 the Khamtis 
rose in rebellion and killed the garrison and Colonel White, 
the officer in i.harge ; and since that day Sadiyft has been the 
base of a chain of outposts stretching towards the north and 
east. It is the head-quarters of an ofiScer whose particular 
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dnqris to extend Ids influence overthe hill tribes and to keep a 
watch upon their movements. There is a eonsidetable markett 
at vdiich the billmen exchange rubber, wax, musk, ivory, and 
other hill produce for cotton doth, salt^ metal uteosOs, jewdleiy, 
and opium. 

TbumkUL — ^Village in the Dibrugarh subdividon of Lakh* 
impur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 37* 
ap' N. and 95* ai' E. It contains a dispensary, and the 
weekly market is attended by large numbers of Coolies from 
the tea gardens in the neighbouihood. Tinstikift is n^idly 
increasing , in importance as it is the junction of the Assamr 
Penig^ and Dibru-Sadiyft Railways. 
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Hill Tit)pera {TVipurS ), — Native State in Eastern Bengal Boun- 
and Assam, lying between as® 56' and 24® 3a' N. and 91® lo' 
and 9a® aa' E,, with an area ci 4,086 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the District of Sylhet ; on the west 
by Tippera District and NoSkhftli ; on the south by Noakhali, ®y®'*“** 
Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; and on the east 
by the Lushai Hills and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

The lie of the country is similar to that of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. Six principal ranges of hills, increasing in height 
towards the east, run north and south, with an average interval 
of xa miles. The hills are clothed for the most part with 
bamboo jungle, while the low ground is well timbered and 
covered with cane-brakes and thatching-grass. Along the 
north-western and southern boundaries of the State lies a 
narrow strip of low land, differing in no material respect as 
regards soil, agriculture, and population from the adjoining 
portions of Sylhet, Tippera, NolQchUli, and Chittagong Districts. 

Along the western border, for some miles to the north and 
south of the capital, the country may be described as broken 
ground, consisting of hillocks alternating with marshy valleys. 

These hillocks are utilized as sites for homesteads, and the 
valleys have been converted into rice-fields. 

The principal hill ranges, bq;inning from the east, are the 
jSmpai (highest points, Betling Sib, 3,800 feet, and Jfimpai, 

1,860 feet), Sakhantlang (highest point, Sakhan, 2,578 feet), 
Langtarai (highest point, Phengpul, 1,581 feet), and Athfira- 
mura (highest points, Jarimura, 1,500 feet, and Athfiramura, 

1,431 feet), lliese hills form a watershed from which the 
drainage j^purs down north by the Khowai, Dolai, Manu, Jfiri, 
and Langai, west into the Meghnft by the Gumtl, and south- 
west into the Bay of Bengal by the Fenny and Muharl. All 
of these rivers are navigable by boats of 4 tons burden during 
the rains, and by posXs of a tons burden in the diy season. 

The Muhad; with its tributaiy the SeloniH, and the Fenny are 
tidal rivers. Nw the source of the Gumtl is a waterfiill, 
known as thoDumbura fall ; the scenery in its neighbourhood 
is exceeding}* picturesque. ' 

So fiu: as is known, the rock forriation is Upper Tertiary ; 
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Geologr. dw plaiiu aie coveted Iqr recent aOttvial deposits. The hiUs 
are clothed, in the south, with a forest veiy amflar in appear* 
ance and OHnposition to that of Chittagong ; and ZoKrmeor, 
DipUroearfeae, Tinuiroemiaetae, EmpJiorMaaae, and Ligumi- 
Hosae are well represented. The ncoth is drier and* densely 
covered 1 ^ baml^ jungle. The thick forests which dothe 
the hiUs i^ter wild el^hants, rhinoceros, tigNs^ and bears; 
I^ons are common and are eaten by the Lushais. 

Tempera- The climate is healthy and the tmnperature moderate. The 
annual rainfidl averages 76 inches, of which 5 inches ftll in 
April, zi in May, 15 in June; is in July, xi in August, and 10 
in September. 

The earthquake of 1897 destroyed many buddings and 
shrines in AgartalS, and raised the beds (A several rivors, 
notably of d>e Manu. 

Hiitoiy. The mrigin of the name TripurS is uncertain. A mythical 
account of the ancient history of the State is contained in the 
RajmSla, or Chnmicles of the Kings, which was commenced 
in the fifteenth century ; it was written in Bengali verse by 
BrShman pmulift attached to the court The Rftjfi claims 
descent fitun Druhyo, son of Yayftti, ot the Lunar race. The 
chief points <A interest contained in these chnmicles are that 
the State was ever at feud with its n^^bours, and that Siva 
worship took early toot uid was associated with the practice of 
human sacrifice. The ancient kingdom ot Tippera at various 
times extended its rule from the Sundaibans in the west to 
Bunna in the east, and northwaids as fiur as Kamrflp. llu! 
State was first overrun by the Muhammadans under Tt^htil 
in 1879, vn* again invaded by Ilyis ShSh in the middle 
of the fourteendi centuiy, and by Fateh Jang in 1620. The 
plaias portion (the present British District tA Tippera) was not, 
towever, annexed to the Mughal empire until 1733. Hill 
Tippoa premier was never assessed to revenue and rer^ained 
outside the q>here of Muhammaoan administration, although 
infiuenee was usually exercised in the ai^xuntment of the 
RfijBs. The military prestige of the Tippera RfijSs was at its 
height during die sixteenth century, when Bijoy MSnikhya 
defeated the Muhammadan troops who defended Chittagong, 
mid ooeu{fied parts of S3dhm and NofikhllL 

Aftar the East India Company dMained the dtawef of 
Ffiwgil hi 1765 they [fiaoed a Eiyi on the tbrane^ and shioe 
eaA sttceesaii'e tuler has received htvestkiBe firom die 
CiBfttiillWH' In 1838 it was haM fay dm Dqraty-Qovenior 
of ilei^l pwing to Me ondmOengsd poasearion fironi at 
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1793, the RfijS had obtained a preicriplive Tight to the 
tmitoiy within the hills. Betweai 1826 and 1862 the eastern 
portion of the State was constantly disturbed by KOld laida^ in 
which viUages were burned and plundered, and the pencil 
inhabitants massacred. An account of the action taken by die 
British Government to put an end to these raids will be found 
in the article on the Lushai Hills. 

The present chief is KSjg Rsdhft Kishore Deb Barman 
MSnikhya, who was invested in 1897. The dtle of Bllnikhya, 
which is still borne by the R&j&s, was bestowed first on RSjft 
BatnapbS, by the Muhammadan king of Gaur, about 1279* 

The Rtjft receives a salute of 13 guns. • 

Both as regards its constitution and its relations with the PbUHcal 
British Government, the State of Hill Tippera differs alike 
from the large Native States of India, and from those which 
are cl asse d as tributary. Besides being the ruler of Hill 
Tippera, the RftjS. also holds a large landed property called 
Chakla Roshnabad, situated in the plains of the Districts of 
Tippera, NoSkhftli, and Sylhet This estate covers an area 
of 570 square miles, and is the most valuable portion of the 
RSjft’s possessions ; it yields a larger revenue than the whole 
of Hill Tippera, and it is held to form with the State an indi- 
visible Rftj. Disputes as to the right of succession have occurred 
on the occasion of almost every vacancy in the RSj, producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic wars, and exposing 
the inhabitants of the hills to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kfikis, who were always called in as auxiliaries by 
one or other of the contending parties. Hie prindples which 
govern succession, to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 1904. This lays 
down that the chiefship is hereditary in the Deb Barman 
family, and that the chief may nominate any male member of 
his £:mfly descended through males from him or any of his 
male ancestors to be his Jubrftj or successor. Should the 
ruling diief die without nominating his successor, his nearest 
male descendant through males according to the rule of lineal 
primogeniture is to succeed to the chiefship, and, bilmg such 
descendant, his nearest male heir descended from any n^e 
ancestor. Finally, every succession to the chiefship requires 
as heretofore the recognition of the Government of India. 

In 1871 4||i English officer was first appointed as Political 
Agent to protect British interests and to advise the In 

X878 his post was abolished, and the Magistmtc of adjoin- 
ing Disdict of Tippeta was appointed Political Agent 
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of HiD Tippe^^ II BengaU Deputy-Magistrate being atad^ 
Agiurtaift as Assistant Polidcal Agent; ultimately, in 1890 this 
latter post was abolished. 

The The population in 1901 was X73>325, which gives a density 

people* of 42 persons to the square mile ; the hills can suppoh only a 
scan^ population. The people live in one town, Aoaktala, 
and 1,463 villages. The recorded population increased from 
35,262 in 1872 to 95,637 in i88x, and 137,442 in 1891 ; but 
the two enumerations were probably inaccurate. The 
increase of 26 per cent in 1901 was due mainly to the growing 
immigration from the neighbouring Disjtricts, 44,000 immigrants 
having been enumerated in 1901. The same reason explains 
the deficiency of females, there being only 874 to every 1,000 
males. Of the population 44 per cent, speak Tippera or 
Mrung, a dialect of the Bodo family, of which KachkrI and 
G9ro are the other most important representatives, and 40 per 
cent Bengali ; many of the remainder speak languages of the 
Kdki-Chin group, such as Manipur! and Hallfim. Hindus 
formed 69 per cent, of the inhabitants, MusalmSns 26 per cent, 
Buddhists 3 per cent., and Animists less than 2 per cent 
Castes and The Tipperas are a Mongolian race, and appear to be iden- 
tical with the Mrungs of Arakan. Outside the State and 
Tippera District they are found in large numbers only in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. In Hill Tippera they number 76,000, 
and are divided into Purtn or original Tipperas, and J9m£tias,. 
the fighting caste. There are two other divisions which arenot 
rq;arded as true Tipperas : the Naw&tids, who are said to have 
come fix>m Chittagong ; and the Riyftngs, who are of Kiiki 
origin and were formerly the palkiAxBxm of the Tippera RsjSs. 
Although the religion of the tribe is returned as Hindu, ^it is a 
curious mixture of Hinduism and Animism ; the old tribad gods 
not yet been ousted, and they are worshipped side by side 
with those of the Hindus by tribal priests called Ojhas. A list 
of the deities worshipped will be found on pp. x86 and 187 of 
the Census Report^ 1901. The htmily gods of the Tippera kings 
are known as the chaudah devata^ or * fourteen gods ’ ; and they 
indude TuimS, a river goddess, Lftmpra, the god who rules the 
sky and ocean, and Buiftsa, the forest god, the remainder being 
Hindu deities. Goats and buffaloes are sacrificed at their 
shrines, and in former times human beings were immolated. 
The marriage customs of the hill tribes are primitive. When 
ayouiig man wishes to many a girl, he serves for one to three 
y^ars inlier father’s house. Infimt marriageis rare^ and divorce 
• tad llm lemarriage of widows are allowedL The dead are 
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cremated. The other castes are immigmiit Masiipoiisy and 
Kokis and ChakmSs from the Chittagong Hill l^ts. 
Agriculture supports 91 per cent, of the population, and 
dustries 3 per cent. 

The nomadic cultivation known as jkum is almost universal, Agricul- 
except in the narrow strip of plain which adjoins British*®*** 
territory. The forest on a hill-side is cut, and burnt when it 
has dried ; and as soon as the rains break, seeds of various 
crops are sown in holes made for the purpose. No agricultural 
statistics are available ; but the principal crop and main food- 
staple is rice, both in the plains and in the hills. Other crops 
grown in the plains are jute, tobacco, sugar-cane, mustard, « 

chillies, and onions ; and in the hills cotton, chillies, and sesamum. 

Attempts have been made of late years to induce the Tipperas 
to resort to plough cultivation, and a few agricultural l^ks 
have been established by the State ; a model farm has also 
been started. The breeds of buffaloes are known as Mani- 
pun and Bangar ; the former are the stronger. Pasturage is 
abundant 

The forest which covers the hills contains sal (Shana robustd)^ Forests. 
tun {Cedrela Toona\ gamhdr (Gmelina arbortd\y jdrul (Lager* 
stroemia Mas JReginae), and gutjan (Dipteroearpus iurhinatus)^ 
besides large quantities of ^mboos and canes. The timlM 
and other produce are floated down the rivers, and the wood 
is largely used for boat-building ; the export duty on forest 
produce yields over 2 lakhs annually to the State. An area of 
15 square miles of forest has been ‘reserved,' in whidi teak, 
mahogany, sissu (Dalbergia Sssao\ rubber, and.mulbeny are 
being cultivated. 

The only manufacture is cotton cloth of the coarsest qudity 
made by the Man^puri and Tippers women. The principal bommeree, 
exports are cotton, timber, sesamum, bamboo^ canes, thatch- 
ing-grass, and firewood ; an jxport duty is levied on all these 
articles. The imports are salt, kerosene oil, tobacco, and 
European piece-goods. The chief trade centres are Agartala, 

Khowai, KaiUlshahar, Udaipur, Bisflgarh, and Mohanpur; 
business is chiefly in the hands of Hindu Sfthfis. At some of 
these centres annual fairs are held, at which merchants from the 
neighbouring British Districts assemble and the hill people 
make their awwiial imrehases. 

TiafiSc is carried on chiefly by water; m the dry season, 
when the rivets are not navigable by boats of more than a terns 
burden, rafts and canoes are used. There are 105 mues « 
roads, mainly k the Aortal*; feeder-roads _ 

..M.. R r 
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tae BOW oonitniction tothestatbnsonthe Assain-Bengal 
BaSway, which passes outside the western boundary of the 
State. 

Adaiais* The administration is conducted by tbe Minister at Agar t aW , 

******"’ assisted by the ^wSn and other sutordinates. The laws are 
fitamed by a IsgisiatiTe council, and are modelled on the laws 
of British India. The State is divided into seven administrative 
divirioDS— Agartall, Udaipur, Sonimurl, Belunia, Khowai, 
Dharmanagar, and Kailishahar— each presided over by an 
officer ordinarily styled Magistrate-Collector, whose duties corre- 
i^ond to those of a District officer in British non-relation 
Districts; he is subordinate to the Ministef except in judicial 
matters. The chief judicial authority is' vested in the JS^Aas 
appellate court, which is presided over by three Judges and is 
similar in constitution to a Chief Court in British Provinces. 
Subordinate to the JSASs appellate court is a court, presided 
over ^ a Jndg^ whidi hears all dvil and criminal appeals from 
the divisional officers and tries Sessions cases. The officials 
ate maitdy natives of Bengal, many of them graduates of the 
Calcutta University ; but certain offices ate held exdusively 
by the Thiknra who are connected with the Rftjft by maniage 
or otbenrise. AgartaiI is the only munidpality. 

Rmcaw. The State revenue increased from 3*4 lakhs in rSSr-s to 4*6 
lakhs in 1893-3 and 8-37 lakhs in 3903-4, of which 3*33 lakbs 
was derived from land revenue Duties are levied on mports, 
sudi as cotton, tU, and forest products, bringing in 3-78 lakhs 
in 3903-4. Tbe income derived from elephant-catching is 
decreasing; as these animals are becoming scarce 
The RSjft is the proprietor of the soil, and tbe land is held 
ddier dir^ by cultivators or wider ioAika grants, which may 
be eidier perpetual or temporary. In tbe hills a family tax is 
realised fnmjASm cultivators, and rents are paid only for lands 
in die plains ; the rates vary fioTi rs annas to Rs. 9-8; the 
wfentge bang Rs. 3 per acre The State is being cadastially 
sur veyed and settled. 

PoUMsad Amititaiy force of 330 officers and men is maintained by the 
1 *^ Stale The force under the Supermtendent of poSoe numbers 
8 in^iectoti; 36 daregas, 33 wmMfrvgsr, 40 head constables; 
49 writer eobstablcs, and 308 ocmStables, posted at as police 
stations and 34 outposts. There is a jail at Agartall and a 
lodr-c^ at eadi of the divisioiud bead-quartete ; the average 
daBy luatlber of prisoners in 1903-4 iraS 47. 

JEdasBibab : EdMaffitt it very backward, and in ipoi 01^ 3*3 per ceitt. of 
(4«i males and e»s females) could read and write. 
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The number of pupils under instruction increased fiom 619 in 
xSSi to 1,059 ^ and 1,704 in X900-X ; and 3,008 

boys and X 17 girls were at school in 1903-4. The number of 
educational uistitudons in that year was 103 : namely, an Arts 
college, a secondary school, 99 primary schools, and 2 special 
schools. Of the primary schools, 88 are in the hills, and special 
scholarships have been founded for hill boys. An artisan school 
has recently been started, in which carpentry and brass- and 
ironwork are taught There are boarding houses at the college 
and high school, where accommodation and medical aid are 
provided free of cost A special boarding-house has also Iteen 
established for the Th2.kur boys, and in connexion with it • 
a class has been opened for the training of such Thakurs as are 
willing to enter the dvil service of the State ; separate arrange- 
ments have also been made for the education of members ci 
the ruling family. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 70,006, which was entirely borne by the 
State, all education being free. 

The State maintains 10 charitable dispensaries, under the Medical, 
control and supervision of the State physician. The total 
number of out-patients in 1903-4 was 35,269, and of in-patients 
657 ; 40X operations weio performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 26,500, entirely borne by the State. 

Vaccination is not compul^ry, but is making progress, and yaodsa- 
7,756 persons were vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Siaiisiicai Account of Bengal^ vol. vi ; Sir 
Ab Mackenxie, History cf tUte Relations of the Government with 
the BUI THhes of the NaHh-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 

X884); Rev. James Long, * Abstract of the Rftjmllla,’y 2 wfwa/ 
ef the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1850), vol. xix, p. 533 ; J. G. 
Gumming, Settlement Refort of Chakla RoshnahSd (Calcutta, 

*®99)] ' , 

AgerteUL — Otfutal of Hill Tippera State, Eastern Bengal 

and Assam, and the residence of the Raja, situated in aj" 5*' 

N. and 91* si' E. Population 9»5*3* The dd town 

is built on the left h.nlr^ and the new town .on dm right bank 
of the Haora river. Near the palace in the old town is a small 
temple much venera t e d by the Tii^>era^ which contains four- 
te ffw henda wroc^^t in gold and other metals, which lejuesent 

dieirtutelaty deities. A municipality was constituted in 1874-5, 

The income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rfc *,ioo» 
and the expenditure Rs. 3,800. la 1903-4 total inam^ 
hMcladiog grants, was Rs. 6,700, of which Rs. 7f.c was danvsd 
ftuHl a tax; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,40o> 

X t a 
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The town possesses an Arts college, an artisan school, a Sans- 
krit a dispensary, and a jail. 

Udaipur Village. — Head-quarters of the division of ^he 
same name in the State of Hill Tippera, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 23^ 31^ N. and 91^ 29^ £. It is the old 
capital of the State, and abounds in ruins and possesses 
enormous tanks now overgrown with jungle. The temple of 
TripureswaxT is, with one exception, the most important in this 
part of Eastern Bengal, and is visited by thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of the Province. It dates from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

Boon- Manlpur.^Native State lying to the east of the Province of 
fi***^*ti^' Bengal and Assam, between 23® 50' and 25® 41' N. 

aZdMll ’ ftod 93® 2' and 94® 47' E., with an area of 8,456 square miles, 
and river It is bounded on the north by the Niga Hills District and by 
^^^**^ 1 *®*“ hilly country inhabited by tribes of independent Nagas ; on the 
east by independent territory and Burma; on the south by 
Burma and the Lushai Hills ; and on the west by the District 
of CachUr. The State consists of a great tract of hilly country, 
with a valley about 30 miles long and 20 miles wide, shut in on 
every side. The general direction of these ranges is north and 
south, but in places they are connected by spurs and occasional 
ridges of lower elevation. The greatest altitude is reached to 
the north-east, about fifteen days’ joum^ from the Manipur 
valley, where peaks rise upwards of 13,000 feet above sea-level. 
To the north of this the hills gradually decrease in height till 
they sink into the flat plains of the Assam Valley. Southwards, 
too, there is a gradual decline in altitude till the sea is reached 
near Chittagong and Arakan. The general appearance of the 
hill ranges is that of irregular ridges, occasioxially rising into 
conical peaks and flattened ridges of bare v-ocks. Sometimes, 
as in the western ranges of hills overlooking the Manipur 
valley, the summit of the hills presents a more open and rolling 
character. 

The joumeiy through the hills from Cflchkr to Manipur is one 
of great interesr The path crosses five considerable ranges, 
covered with forest and separated from one another by deep 
river valleys, and thus possesses all the attractions which are 
conferred by stately timber, luxuriant undergrowth of bamboos, 
creepers, and giant ferns, bold cliffs, and rivers rushing through 
wild gorges. The general appearance of the valley, as the 
traveller descends from the hills, has much to please the qre. 
On every side it is shut in by blue mountains. To the south 
. tfie waters of the Loktak LsJte sparkle in the sun, and all the 
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country in the neighbourhood is covered with waving jungle 
grass. Farther east the villages of the Manipuris are to be 
seen buried in clumps of bamboos and fruit trees, and lining 
the ban^s of the rivers that meander through the plain. The 
jungle gives way to wide stretches of rice cultivation, inter- 
spersed with grazing grounds and swamps, and to the north-east 
are the dense groves which conceal the town of Imphal. 

The principal rivers of the valley are the Imphal, Iril, Thobal, 

Nambal, and NamboL The last-named river falls into the 
Loktak Lake, from which it emerges under the name of Kortak. * 

This stream eventually joins the Imphal and the Nambal, and 
their united waters, which are known as the Achauba, Imphal, 
or Manipur river, finally fall into the Kendat and thus into the 
Chindwin. The chief rivers crossed in the hills by the traveller 
from Cftchflr are the Jiri, the Makru, the Bar&k, the Irang, the 
Lengba, and the Laimatak. The Jiri, which forms the' boun- 
dary between British territory and Manipur, is about 40 yards 
wide where it is crossed by the Government road, and is ford- 
able in the dry season. The Makru, which runs parallel with 
the Jiri, has a very clear stream, and is also fordable in the dry 
season. The BarSk is the largest and most important river in 
the Manipur hill territory ; it receives the Makru, the Irang, 
the Tipai, which flows north from the Lushai country, and 
finally the Jiri It is said to be navigable for canoes for about 
one day above its junction with the Tipai. The rivers in the 
plains are navigable by dug-out canoes at all seasons of the 
year. It was at one time thought that the Manipur valley 
originally consisted of a large lake basin, which gradually con- 
tracted in size until nothing remains but the Loktak, a sheet of 
water about 8 miles long and 5 miles wide, which occupies the 
south-eastern corner of the valley. Further investigations by 
competent geologists have shown that this hypothesis is not 
correct. 

The soil of the valley is an alluvial clay washed down from Geology, 
the surrounding hills. The mountains to the north are largely 
composed of Pre-Tertiary slates and sandstones, with Upper 
Tertiary deposits on the higher ridges and on the hills over- 
hanging the Chindwin valley. 

The inner hills are clothed with forest, but the slopes of the Botany. 
Laimatol range, which overlook the valley on the west, are 
covered only with girass; In the valley it^lf there is little 
tree growth.' A great portion of Ae plain is cultivated with 
ricc^ but near the Loktak Lake there arc wide stretches of 
grass jungle. 
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Wild antmak are &irly common, including elephants, 
tigers, leopards, bears, deer, and wild hpg. Rhinoceros and 
bison {Bos gaurus) are also found in the hills to the south-^ 
east, but are not common; and serow or goat antelopes are 
occasionally met with on the higher ranges. Leopards, hog^ 
and deer are the only animals to be seen in large numbers 
n the plains. Elephants used at one time to be regularly 
hunted, but the herds hatre been considerably reduced in 
numbers, and these operations' are no longer profitable. Large 
flocks of wild geese and ducks are to be found on the Loktak 
Lake, and partridges, pheasants, and juxigle-fowl are common. 

The valley lies about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the climate is cool and pleasant At the hottest season 
the nights and mornings are always cool. In the winter there 
are sharp frosts at night, and heavy fogs often hang over the 
valley till the day is well advanced. The annual rainfall at 
Imphal to^vn averages about 70 inches;' in the hills it is 
believed to be as much as 100 inches. 

Manipur, like the neighbouring province of Assam, is 
subject to seismic disturbances. A severe shock occurred 
in 1869; but the earthquake of 1897, which did so much 
damage in other parts of Eastern India, was only slightly felt. 

The origin of the Manipuri people is obscure, and the 
written records, having been mainly composed since they 
became Hindus, are not worthy of credit. From the most 
trustworthy traditions, the valley appears originally to have 
been occupied by several tribes, which came from different 
directions. Although the general facial characteristics of the 
Manipuris are Mongolian, there is great diversity of feature 
among them, some showing a regularity approaching the 
Aryan type. The kingdom of Manipur frst emerges from 
obscurity as a neighbour and ally of the Shan kingdom of 
Pong, which had its capital at Mcgaung. The regalia of the 
royal family are said to have been bestowed by king Komba 
of Pong. The history of Manipur contains nothing of special 
interest until about a.d. 1714. In that year a NigSL named 
Panheiba became Raja of Manipur, and adopted Hinduism, 
taking the name of Gharib Nawfiz. His people followed his 
example, and since that date have been conspicuous for the 
rigidity with which they observe the rules of caste and cere- 
monial purity. ^ 

Gharfb Nawaz made several successful invasions into^Bunna, 
but no permanent conquest After his death, the Bunnans 
invaded Manipur; and the ruler, Jai Singh, having sought the 
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ftid of the British, a treaty of alliance was negotiated in 176a* 
The force sent to assist Manipiur was, however, recalled, and 
af^ this little communication passed between the Britiidi 
Government and the State for some years. On the outbreak 
of the mrst Burmese War in 1824, the Burmans invaded r*sr>ti^r 
and Assam, as well as Manipur ; and Gambhit Singh of Mani- 
pur asked for British aid, which was granted. A force of 
sepoys and artillery being sent towards Cichar^ and a levy of 
Manipuris being formed under British officers, not only were 
the Burmans expelled from the Manipur valley, but the Kubo 
valley down to the Ningthi river, situated to the east of the 
old teundaries, and peopled by Shans, was added to the State. 
In 1826 peace was concluded with Burma, and Manipur was 
declared independent Until 1854, when Gfunbhir Singh died, 
the country remained quiet and prosperous. On his death, 
his son being at the time only one year old, Nar Singh, his 
uncle and great-grandson of Ghaiib Nawftz, was appointed 
regent In 1834 the British Government decided to restore the 
Kubo valley to Burma, thq government of which had never 
ceased to remonstrate against its separation from that country. 
The valley was given baclt and a new boundary laid down by 
an agreement dated January 9, 1834. The British Govern- 
ment at the same time bound itself to pay to the Rftjft of 
Manipur an annual allowance of Rs. 6,370, in compensation 
for the loss of the Kubo Vidley. In 1835 a Political Agent 
was appointed to act as a medium of communication between 
the State and the British Government 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on Nar Singe’s life in 
2844, and the Raja’s mother, being implicated, fled with her 
son, Chandra Klrtti Singh, to Cachar. Nar Singh u]^n this 
assumed the throne, which he retained until his death in 1850. 
Debendra Singh, his brother, was then recognized as Raja by 
the British Government Three months afterwards, Chandra 
KMti Singh invaded Manipur, and Debendra Singh, who was 
unpopular, fted towards Ckcldbr. Chandra Klrtli SmgYi, having 
established his authority, was in Tebruary, 1851, recognized by 
the British Government ; and though numerous attempts were 
made by other members of the royal family to h^d a rebellion, 
the leaders were all defeated, and either killed, imprisoned, or 
placed under surveillance in British territory. In 1879, when 
the^Angaml Nagas killed Mr. Damant, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of the Naga Hills, and besi^ed the stockade at 
Kohima, the Maharaja dispatched a force under Colond John- 
stone^ the Political Agent, who raised the siegCr In recognition 
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of diis leraoe^ the Goverament of India bes to we d upon the 
MahMjft die di^ty of -SLCSX Duriiig the Bonnese War 
of 1SS5, which ended in the annexation of king ThlbaVs 
dominioni^ a small fofoe tinder Colonel Johnstone sacceeded 
in rescuing a number of British subjects and Europeans in 
Northern Burma. In the course of these operations the 
Political Agent was seriously wounded, and compelled to 
tmlMi leave; and his successor. Major Trotter, was shortly 
afterwards treacherously attacked near Tammu, and received 
a wound which caused his death two months later. 

In x886 Chandra K&tti Singh died, and was succeeded by 
his son, SOr Chandra Singh* As on previous occasions, a 
series of attempts were made by other claimants to the throne 
to oust the lawful heir. The first two expeditions were led 
hy Bora Chaoba Singh, a son of the Nar Singh who ruled 
Manipur from 1844 to 1850, but proved unsuccessful. Two 
more attempts were made in 1887, but the pretenders were 
defeated and killed and their followers dii^rsed. In Septem- 
ber, 1890, two of the Maharaja’s brothers attacked the palace, 
And Sikr Chandra Singh fled to the Residency for protection. 
He then announced his intentim of resigning the throne, and 
left Manipur for Cichar en rauie for Brindaban. His younger 
brother, Kula Chandra Singh, proclaimed himself Maharaja, 
diough the real power seems to have lain in the hands of his 
brother Tikendrajit Singh, who was Senapati, or Commander- 
in-chief of the Manipur forces. 

On reaching British territory. Stir Chandra Singh repudiated 
his abdication, and applied for help. Jt was decided that the 
Jubraj, Kula Chandra Singh, should be recognized as Maha- 
raja, but that the Senapati should be removed from the State 
and punished for his lawless conduct ; and the Chief Com. 
missioner, Mr. Quinton, was directed to visit Manipur early in 
March, z89r, to give effect to these orders. He was accom- 
panied by an escort of 400 men from two Gurkha battalions, 
which, in addition to the Political Agent’s guard of 100 men, 
was thought sufficient to check any attempt at opposition. After 
much deliberariem, the Chief Commissioner determined to hold 
a darbdr^ at ifhiich the orders of the Government of India were 
to be announce and the Senapati arrested. The latter, how- 
ever, refused to appear, and it was decided to arrest him on 
March 84. Troops were accordingly sent to his house, but 
were attadked, and Lieutenant Brackenbury, one of the officers 
m oommaudt was killed. Fighting went on throughout the day, 
but at eveniag an armistice was agreed to and the Senapati 
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invited the Chief Commissioner to meet him. Mr. Quinton^ 
accompanied by other British officers, proceeded to the ren- 
d^BVOUS and then into the fort, where they met the Senapati, but 
no agreement was concluded. As the party were leaving, tlseir 
way was barred, Mr. Grimwood, the Political Agent, was speared, 
and Lieutenant Simpson severely wounded. Mr. Quinton 
and the officers with him were detained for two hours, 
and were then marched out to ah open space, and beheaded 
by the public executioner. The attack upon the Residency 
was renewed, but after a short interval the British force drew 
off towards C&ch^, which they reached without serious inis« 
adventure. The Superintendent of Telegraphs, Mr. Melvill, 
who had left Imphal for Kohima before the outbreak, was 
pursued by the Manipuris, and both he and a European 
signaller who accompanied him were killed. 

As soon as news of the disaster was received at Kohima, the 
Deputy-Commissioner marched down the road to the Manipur 
boundary and drove back the rebels. Lieutenant Grant also 
advanced from Tammu with 80 men to within 14 miles of the 
capital, but was unable to proceed farther and was recalled. 
Three British columns entered the State from Burma, Cachar, 
and the Naga Hills, and arrived before the palace on April 27, 
to find that the Jubraj and the Senapati had taken flight. 
They were, however, captured; and the Senapati and several 
of the actual murderers were tried and hanged, while Kula 
Chandra Singh and the other ringleaders were deported to the 
Andamans. Chura Chand, a boy belonging to a collateral 
branch of the royal house, was then placed on the gaddu 
During his minority the State has been administered by the 
Political Agent, and numerous reforms have been introduced. 
In 1907 the young MahardjS, who had been educated at the 
Ajmer College, was formally installed. 

The disturbances of 1891 led to an outbreak of lawlessness 
among the hill tribes subject to Manipur. No less than eight 
raids were committed by various villages on one another within 
the year, in the course of which 104 lives were lost. Murders 
along the road running from Manipur to KohfmS. were 
common ; and in 1893 the Niga village of Swemi was raided 
by Kflkis, who professed to have been incensed at the failure 
of the Nagfts to compensate a Kflki chief for an alleged theft 
of rice. The attack was delivered at dawn, and 99 men and 
187 women and children were put to the sword. In 1901 the 
State was visited by Lord Curzon as Viceroy, or his way from 
Cftchir to Burma. 
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The first Census of Manipur, which was taken in 1881, 
disclosed a population of 221,070. The census papers of 
1891 were destroyed in the rising that took place in that year. 
The population in 1901 was 284,465, giving a density of 34 
persons per square mile. The whole of this increase vns due 
to natural growth, there being practically no immigration into 
the State. Women exceed men in numbers. They enjoy a 
position of considerable importance, and most of the trade of 
the valley is in their hands. Of the population in 1901, 60 per 
cent, were Hindus, and 36 per cent, aboriginal tribes still faith- 
ful to their own primitive forms of belief. Muhammadans 
formed nearly 4 per cent, of the whole. Manipurl is the 
ordinary language of the valley, and was returned by 64 per 
cent of the population; but in the hills N&gS (21 per cent) 
and KUkl (14 per cent.) are the common forms of speech. 
The State contains one town, Imphal (population, 67,093), 
and 467 villages. 

The mass of the Hindu population describe themselves as 
members of the Kshattriya caste (161,000), though the Mani- 
puris have been converted within comparatively recent times 
to Hinduism ; of the remainder the majority are Br&hmans. 

The hill tribes fall into two main sections, Kukis and NagSs. 
Kdki is a generic term applied to tribes whose home is in the 
mountainous tract lying between Burma, Manipur, CftchSlr, and 
Arakah. These tribes have been steadily moving northwards, 
and have crossed the Cdchar and Manipur valleys and settled 
in the hills beyond. The total number of KUkis in the State 
in 1901 was 41,000. The hills that surround the valley are 
inhabited by various tribes of NSgSs (59,000), of whom the 
Tankuls (20,000) are the best known. The men of this tribe, 
wh^ working in the fields or on the roads, are often stark 
naked except for a small bone ring, through which the foreskin 
is drawn. Other Nag& tribes are the Kabui, Koirac, and 
Maring. ^e Lois are a low caste, not even dignified by the 
name of Hihdu. They are probably descended from one of 
the hill tribes, but under native rule the degradation of 
a Hindu Manipuri to the class of Loi was a not uncommon 
form of punishment Agriculture is the main occupation of 
the people. ^ 

The soil of the valley is a reddish day of considerable 
depth, which is enriched every year by deposits of silt firom 
tb9 rivers, and yields luxuriant crops d rice. The system of 
cliitivatioii doeff not differ materially from that follow^ in the 
plains of Assam. The staple crop is rice, of which there are 
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two main kinds s one sown on high land in Maidi or April 
and cut in July or August ; and the other sown in Apnl to 
JuiCi transplanted about two months later into beds of liquid 
mud, end reaped in December. Most of the rice grown 
belongs to the second, or transplanted rariefy. Other crops 
include mustard and sugar-cane, which do extremdy wdk ^ 

pulses of various kinds, and tobac^ The pc^ppy is cultivated 
to a small extent by Muhammadans. English vq^elables are 
grown in the cold season, and oats and wheat have been tried 
with success. Fruit trees include oranges, limes, pineapplesi 
plantains, jack-fruit, and mangoes. The last are injured by 
the worm, which ruins this fruit also in Assam. Various kinds 
of English fruit trees have been tried, but have not proved 
successful. The areca-palm does not grow in Manipur, and 
huge quantities of the nuts are, in consequence, imported from 
CSchar. The rainfall renders any general system of irrigation 
unnecessary, but when the rivers rise small channels are often 
cut to bring water to the fields. 

Most of the hill tribes practise the jMm system of cultivation. Hill cnl- 
Jungle is cut down and burned, and seeds are sown among the 
ashes. The crops thus grown include hill rice, cotton, pulses, 
pepper, tobacco, ginger, vegetables of various kinds, potatoes, 
and maize. The same jAUrn is seldom cropped for more than 
two years in succession, and is then allowed to lie fallow for as 
long a time as possible, the minimum period of rest being four 
years. The Tankul N9g9s, who live in the bills east of the 
Valley, grow transplanted rice. The sides of the hills are cut 
out into a succession of terraces, built up with stone retaining 
walls, over which the water from the hill streams b distributed 
through small irrigation channeb. It b from this tribe that 
the AngfimI Nfig^s are said to have learned the art of terracmg 
the hill sides. The advantoges of the system are twofold. It 
enables the villagers to obtain their supplies from fields dose 
to their own homes, while the grain raised b of a better quality 
than that grown in the jhum. 

It is impossible to trace the extension of cultivation, as an 
accurate system of bnd measureip^t has only recently been 
introduced. A strong stimulus has, however, been given to 
agriculture by the construction of the cart-road throqg^ the 
hills to the Assam Valley, and by the completion of the railway 
line from Gauhfiti to Dimftpur; and there b now a large 
export of rice along thb route. 

The are strong, hardy little animals, and wh« Cattb, As. 

exported outside the State command a ready sa^ There b 
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abmdtiioe of excellenrgiitfing in the rich gmii Of the /ll/r, 
and die lire stock of the fiurm are caiefuUj tended by their 
owners. The cows, like those of Assam, are poor milkon. 
The Imfialoes are much superior to those imported jpto the 
Sarma Valley from Bengal The Manipuri ponies are wdb 
known. They do not, as a rule, stand as much as is hands 
higl^ but they have remarkable endurance, courage, and speed. 
Unfortunately, the mares have been recklessly sold, and many 
were carried away after the expedition of 1891. Good ponies 
in consequence are now very scarce, and there is serious risk 
of the Ineed disappearing. In 1839 an Arab stallion and 
8 mares were supplied to the Rftjfi, but the climate did not 
suit them and their progeny soon died out 

FoistiB. The whole of the hiU ranges lying between the valleys of 
CSchir and Manipur, and far to the north and south, are 
densely clothed to thmr summits with tree jungle. Almost the 
only exceptions to this are the hill slopes facing the Manipur 
valley, which have been denuded oi timber. The trees are of 
great variety; and in the ranges lying west of the Manipur 
valley large tracts cmitain na^ {Mesua fsrrta)^ jarul {Lager- 
s & a nma Nos Eeginae)^ rubber, tun {Cedrtla Toona\ oak, 
ash, &C. Bamboo jungle is everywhere plentiful. Towards 
the north, in the ^eys dividing the hill ranges from one 
another, die trees attain' an immense size and height ; and 
where this kind of forest exists the bamboo is uncommon. 
The tea plant is found wild in the Hirok range between 
Manipur and Burma, and on the hills to the north. Teak is 
common on the slopn overlooking the Kubo valley. There 
are^fine pine forests in the Tankul hills and on the ranges 
which stretch northward to the Lanier river. Rubber used 
formerly to be obtained in considerable quantities, but most 
of the trees have been killed by excessive and improper 
tiqiping. The forests lying between Manipur and Cftchkr are 
worked by the Assam Forest department, which retains 25 per 
cent of the profits. 

Beats, Rents are usually p^ in kind, the ordinary rate being about 
Vit cwt unhusked rice per acre. The rate of wages for 
unskilled labour is 4 annas a day. Owing to difficulties of 
transport^ the price of rice is low. The opening of the cart* 
road has developed a considerable export trade to the Assam 
Vallqr» but in spite of this common rice is often sold for less 
tfian a tmpee a maund. 

Wmu^ Tlw tidlqr «nd the surrounding hills have yet been 
auffident^ explored Ibr dieir mineral tesouices to be fully 
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bumn. Thera era petdiec of coelj nettar in the 
ridge, but tacfotM era of opinion that then ie little hope of 
divovering workable coal in diese hilis. Iron ia found » the 
ahape ^ small pisolitic nodules of bjKhated aside of iraa^ 
oorared with allnvial deposits to the depth of 4 or 5 feet At 
Kakdiin^ to the sooth of the vallef, theoreisdugtqp^saadtad, 
and made into ^rar and form implements. At Hun&mg^ neat 
Ukiul, and at FaM, limastone deposits are woriced for the use 
of the State. .A port of the salt used in Manipur was 
fomferly obtained from the brine wells which exist in therallejr 
and in the adjoining hills, but since the opening of the cart* 
road Liverpool salt has to a great extent succeeded in ousting . 
the home-made article. Hie only other mineral of interest is 
an unctuous clayey rock found in a suudl hill to the left of the 
main road leading northwards from Imphal town. Thia rock 
is believed to-possess medicinal properties and is eaten by the 
pecqile. 

Silk is obtained from a worm that feeds on the mnlbeny. Aits sad 
The climate and soil of Manipur are fevourable to the gtowdi 
of this trea^ and a European firm has recently submitted pro- 
posals whi^ if accepted, will lead to the investment of a 
large soih of money in sericulture. The rearing of the silk- 
worm is at present confined to the degraded class of Maniporis 
knovm as Lois, a feet which in itself is enough to account for 
the stagnation of the industry. A certain amount of rough 
pottery is manufactured, and the Manipuris make the simple 
agricultuiiL implementa they require, and brass and metal 
i^essels. The siqiply of these commodities does not, however, 
equal the demand, and has to he supplemented ^ imports 
from other parts of India. The people manufimture neat cane 
baskets and neiji mats, and are feirly expert carpenters and 
srood-carvers. l^ative jewellery is also made, but the designs 
are rought *nd possess little artistic merit. The skins of deer 
and calves are tanned, and saddles, shoes, belts, pouches, and 
other articles are manufimtured. lliis leather is trften tastefully 
enamdled in black. 

The internal trade of the State is carried on at maricets Comaoee. 
sritich are held in the neighbourhood of the larger villages. 

Two large markets are held daily at Imphal, at iriiich the 
principal articles offered for sale are cotton and rilk doths and 
wearing apparel, pillows, rugs, Nigft cloths, dried and fresh 
fish, vegetables, rice, =e^ mats, oil, and treacle. Almost all 
die business is transacted by tl^e women, who are shrewd and 
c^Mtbk^ the men thi^^skitiR it -jcueath their dignity to come and 
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tnAeat the hem. VeqpfieqiMniify iio 91009 deageeiMndiib 
hot goode are eidMOfed fajr better. Bitenal tnale ii canied 
on iHdi Kohunl aod. Aanm Vall^, with Cicfair, aad |o 
a aoidl enoat with Banna. The prin^ial e^ort* fjtt lioak 
irliidi goea bjr cait to Kohlml and to the AaaaiO'Beqgal 
Baihnqr at Dimipar; and foreat produce^' wlucb » canied 
down die' Batik into Okhlr. At one time diere waa a brisk 
tmde in t ea see d, a ooneiderable qnaiOi^ of iriiidi came fiom 
Burma and metdf passed ditoni^ Man^wr. The trade baa^ 
however, been killed bf die depreaskm in die tea industij, 
whidi has. cheded any tendenqr to eatend the area imdre 
cnldvadon, and bf the unacnipnlous condnct of the contractois, 
wrho injored the rqmtation of Manipur seed bjr plucking and 
odHng it before it was. ripe. Cattle and bnffiiloes are expmted 
in coosideraMe numb^ but restrictions are from time to tune 
imposed to preve n t die State from befog denuded of its live 
stock. The principal atddes of import are mineral ml, beteh 
nuti^ dried aa^ and cotton piece go ods and yarn. Dried 
fidi, oil, and te a see d come from the Burma frontier, but the 
bulk of die State trade is with Assam. Although Manipori 
women are keen’ and energetic shopke^eis, most of the whole* 
sale *«i*«t**i is in die hands of die Mirwlri merchants, who 
havo practically monopolised the trade of Assam, The dealers 
in cattle and forest produce are generally Muhammadans fimn 
die Sunni Valley. 

of The most inqjioitaiit Une of communication in the State is 
dm osttroad from Manipur through die Nigi Hills, which 
gmets dm Aasam-Bengal Kaihray at Dimipur ; 67 milre of this 
foed lie in State temtocy. The gradients are very easy, and 

been erected at convenient stages; 
but as dm road is unmetalled, it is pracdcsUy closed tot cart 
trafie during the tains. Escdlent btid^^ which fior the tnM^ 
part are of solid masonry, have been thrown across aU im 
tima. There is a good bridle-path from Cichir to Impfod, 
ghieh passes over the five ranges dividi^ dm State fiom 
Bridah ter ri t o ty. Ahogedmr twdve wire suqpensioo bridges 
hash been eseeliid aloiig diis routes while the Jiti is crossed 
>afoRy. A tiiird roM haves dm vall9 to ^ south, and 
pamhn lhinn|[ll Tsamni reaches dm valley of dm Chindwin in 
fj^per BorrasL The fiist sp mihs are fit fbr wheded traflic^ 
blit Mker this point dm grafients beoome very steep* and iit 
ghfoas skbag is bre^ poorUe. Numerans. driving roads m 
fha reBep .aaaJriptnp by the dlde^nlwh idlage being, hdd 
liijpoMAfe f q pfr of ^.coiliiii lodfoBb Th0io loodo 
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Ktemble draw found in AMan, and consist of cartben em- 
bankments tailed above foe levd of foe rice-fieldSi They are 
unmetalled, and thus incapable of carrying mnch cart tia^ in 
foe rams *o that at this season of foe ]rear foe rivms are used 
for foe transport of produce. The only boats employed ate 
canoes hollowed out of foe trunks of trees. Huee lines of 
post leave Imphal — ^to Tammu, to Kohlml, and to Sikhar. 

The first two are maintained ^ foe Stats the last by foe 
A^sam Government 

No fiunine has occurred in Manipur for many years though Futune. 
a poor harvest sometimes causes a dight scarcity. Prior to 
the ccmstmctimi of foe cart-road, it was almost impossible to 
export grain fiom foe Stats and there was nearly always a large 
supply in hand. These stocks have now been to some extent 
depleted, and a oomfriete fiulure of the harvest would be 
attended by serious results as it would be impossible to throw 
much grain into the valley. The chances of a serious famine 
occurring art, however, slight 

The State has never been divided into any minor admiiua- AdmUb- 
trative units Since 1891 it has been administered by i^****^ 
Political Agent •• the Rljl |daced on foe gaiii after the 
outbreak was a minor. A junior member of the Asmm 
Commission is usually dqmted to act as Assistant to foe Politi- 
cal Agent The Medical oflker in diatge of the r^ment at 
Manqmr discharges some of the functions of a Gvil Surgeon, 
and public works are carrmd out by foe State Engineer. The 
land records establishment is in charge of a Sub-DeputyCol- 
lector lent by foe Assam Government 

Petty dvfl artd criminal cases axe fried by panch^>ai courts CMl ud 
sitting at Imphal aitd at nine places in foe valley, vditdi can 
impose sentence" of fine'but not of imprisonment Appeals 
lie firou these courts to the Ghirap^ a court sitting at Imphal, 
which exetdses foe ordinary powers of a first-class Magistrate. 

The Superinteodent of the State hears appeals from foe Chirapb 
imd is invested with powers of life and death subject to con- 
ftrmatiott by the lieutenant-Govemor. He also bears all cases 
in iriiich hininwi are concerned. Civil and crimittal cases to 
whidi European Britiiii subjects are a party are tried by the 
same officer in his capacity as Pditical Agent, or by his 
Assistant Serious crime is not common, excqpt among foe 
hillmen, iriiose sense of the sanctity of human life is still some- 
what undeve l oped. Since foe administtatidn of foe State has 
been upon a more satisfiurtory bans, raids upon rillages 
have happily become less common j but mnrdcte, though not 
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on such * wholettk scales sdll take place; CitiI fiiits am 
generally of a peoy character. 

Land Under native rule^ the ryota paid revenue in kind a id 
reveone. labour. Officials, instead of receiving salaries in ca^ were 
remunerated allowances in land and rice; and public 
buildings, brid^esi and roads were constructed or repaii^ by 
unpaid labour. Since the administration has been controlled 
by the British, the system of fcuced labour has been almost 
entirely abolished, and land revenue has been assessed at the 
rate of Rs. a per acre. The valley has been divided into five 
divisions or /ne naAr, eadi in chaige of a collecting officer. A 
survey establishment has been organised, and the oocupM 
area is being gradually measured, the result of these opent- 
tioos being to disclose a large area of umissessed cultivation. 
House tax is levied in the hills, and no attempt is made to 
ascertain the area actually under cultivation. 

Misoeh There are practically no excise arrangements in the State. 
IsBeoai The Manipuris abstain from both liquor and*intoxicating 
rtYenoe. ^ opium is used by Muhammadans ; and the 

hill tribes prepare alcoholic liquors, both fermented and dis* 
tilledf but no restriction is placid upon this practice. Salt is 
obtained from brine wells leased from the State, and is also 
imported from Bengal in considerable quantities. 

Fimnoe. The total revenue and expenditure of the State in 1903*4 
and the principal items were as follows, in thousands of rupees. 
Receipts: total, 3,95; including land revenue 2,77, house tax 
46, fisheries 24, forests 26, salt 6. Expenditure: toul,'3,88; 
including State works 1,48, Rljt^ civil list 50, police 60, 
tribute 50, land revenue 28, education 15. 

Police sad A police station at Imphal town is the centre of the whole in- 
vestigating agency. The dvil police force co^^sists of 19 men 
under a sub-inspector. In addition to the regular police, one 
tkauEiar has been appointed to every hundred hous^. A 
battalion of military police is kept up by the State. The Assistant 
to the Political Agent acts as commandant, and the sanctioned 
stren^h is 13 native officers and 364 non-commissioned officers 
and men. Thirteen outposts along the main roads and in the 
hills are held by this force. There is one jail in the valley, at 
Imphal. 

ir^-vofindre. JMucation has made very little progress in Manipur. At the 
Census of 1901 only 1-9 per cent of the male population was 
returned as literate. An English middle school is maintained 
lit Imp!^; and in 1903-4 there were 29 primary schools in 
the State, two of which are located in the halls. The total 
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mimber of pupUs oii Match 31, 1904, «w AU aaoept 

46 of these were m prim^ tcboola The giris’ school 
haArecently been dosed, as it was consdeied Aat the advan- 
tages It conferred were out of all piopoitioa to the coat of its 
maintenance. 

There is one hospital at Imphal town, with acoommodatien IMfcal. 
for 14 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated wm 
10,000, of which 300 were in-patient% and 400 operations weaO 
performed. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 4,000. 

Vaccination is not computery, but the Kokis are Uie only Vacdaa- 
inhabitants of Manipur who object to the process, and even ^ 
their dislike is wearing off. The number of successful vaccina- 
tions in 1903-4 represented 5S per 1,000 of the population, which 
was considerably above the proportion in Assam as a whole. 

[E. W. Dunn, 0/ Manipur (Calcutta, 

1891) ; Dr. R. Brown, Mrfurt tfihe Manipur PolitUal 

Apm^far 186S-9 ; Sir J. Jdinslone, Mp Experinue in Mani- 
pur amd the M 9 gd mUi\ B. C* Allen, Gaeetiur af Manipur 
(^9^5) i Hodsm, The Meitheh (1908).] 

Imphal. — Capital of the State of Manipur, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 94^ 49^ N. and 93^ £. A cart-road 

connects Imphal with Kohlmg and the Brahmaputra Valley, 
and bridle-paths cross the hiUs that separate Manipur from 
CSchlr and Burma. The population in 1901 was 67,093, of 
whom nearly 96 per cent were Hindus. The history of Imphal 
cannot be distinguislied from that of the Manipur State, but 
of recent years it has been notorious owing to the outbreak that 
occurred there in 1891. A palace revolution had taken places 
the Rajft had fled firom the country, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Quinton, bad proceeded to Manipur to setde the 
newly appointed ihier on the throne, and to arrest the Sent- 
pati who was the original insrigator of the revolution. The 
Senflpati declined to ob^ thv summons of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and the troops sent to aiiest him were fiercely attacked 
The engagement continued till the evening, when an armistice 
was agreed to, and the Chief Commissioner, with four ofikeis, 
entered the RSjft’s fort fnder a safe-conduct. The Manipuris, 
however, broke fiiith ; the Political Agent was speared and die 
Chief Commissioner and his three companions formally be- 
headed by flMpoblic executioner. The attack on the Residency 
was then resumed; and the defenders, thinking it untenable, 
retreated to Cichflr. A few weeks afterwards Imphal was 
re-entered by three columns of troops, and satisfaction was 
exacted for the outrage. 
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oor^temiiaig % kige popubitioii, Imphal b an oyer- 
|;rowQ viUage nther tban town in the ordinaiy sense of the 
won], and more than, half the woridni^ males are dependent on 
agrieultore for their support. Three rivers converge at this 
point ; and along the banks of each river is a sin|^ row of 
cottages^ each standis^ in a garden about half an acre in 
extent mA buried in dense groves of bamboos and fruit trees. 
Viewed fircMn above, the town has the a{^>earanceofa dense forest 
with a large square clearing in the centre. In this clearing are 
situated palace of the Raja, the cantonments and offices, 
and the houses of the European residents. The town con- 
tains a small jail with accommodation for xoo prisoners, and 
a hospital with i4ibeds. The lainfidl is moderate (70 inches^ 
and, as Imphal^lies about s,ooo feet above the sea, die climate 
is cool and pleasant. The daily bazar held in the town is the 
great centre of trade for the valley. Drinking-water is usually 
obtained from the rivers, which are exposed to every form of 
pollution, and outbreaks of cholera are frequent and severe. 
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Abor Hills, oa noTtbem frontier of Antm, 
never properly explored, 149, 150: 
their tribe (* unknown sava^*) the 
teiTor of the plains, 149; punitive 
expeditions against, 149, 150. 

Aborif^ines and hill tribes of Assam, 
probably the Indo-Chinese races, of 
Bodo and Shan origin, 49, the names, 
localities, numbers, and ^aracteristics 
of the chief tribes, 49, 50 ; their neater 
fecundity, 44, their susceptibility to 
hala agar, 43; the predominanoe and 
high position of their women, 47; 
their marriage customs and geneially 
easy morals, 47, 48, 55, 59 ; their 
Animism, 55, original of the Ahoms, 
34 fit riietr ready conversion to Hindu- 
ism still more to Christianity, 55, 
56, 488, 5s 7; their indiscriminate 
feeding, 57 ; their dress or its absence, 
38 ; their houses or barracks on piles, i 

58, 59 ; their amusements and festivab, | 

59, te ; their habit of preserving their 
dead, 59 ; hills and their tribes, 147> 
155; udlure of special schools for, 
119; reclaim land in Birind which 
others cannot, axp; detailed account 
of Lushais, 461-^464, Nlgis, 473-476, 
Khisis, 495-^1 Giros, 504-507; 
their industries, 87, crops of jkum 
cultivation, 63, rubber, 87, 146, cotton, 
65, 87, lac, 78, silk; 83. weaving, 8a, 
their tricks of trad:% 87. Ste also 
Wider Castes in each District. 

Aeconntart-Gcneral, directly subordinate 
to Government of India, xo. 

Acts of the GovemoT'Getteial-m-Coimcil, 
in force in Assam since x88o, 96. 

Administration (X905) of Province, 1, 9, 
10 ; general by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
.1, 9; secretariat of four, xo; Board 
of Revenue^ xo; officers in charge of 
various departments, xo; Legiaudion 
and Justice, xo, xx. Revenue and 
FinaM, ix ; Conservator of Forests, 
10 ; ’ Accountant-General, two Depnty- 
Pcetmasters-Gencral, Superintendent of 
Telegraph department, directlv sub- 
jdtdmate to Government of India, lO; 
Public WoiIbi, wider Chief ^gineer, 
13; Pblice, under Inspector-General, 
xs ; PriMiis, under Inspcctoi^General, 

S 8 


xa; Educaticn, under Director of 
Public Irntmction, 13; Medical, 
under an Inspector* General and a 
Sanitary Ccmmiwloner, is ; cost of, 15. 

AdministratiQii of Assans, 93-97; cost 
cf, 130. 

Adminbtration of Diviakma and DUtricts, 
given under each. 

Administimtion of Native Statec, 10, 95. « 

Agarulfi, capital of HiU Tlppeim State, 
Eastern Bengal, 6xx, 6xa ; palace of 
the Riji, 611 ; Arts colle^, fo/, Ac., 
6x3; a municipality, 61 x ; small temple 
with heada of the ^fourteen goca,* 
tutelary deities of Tippera kinga, 608, 
6ri. 

Age, statistici of, in Assam Inaccurate, 
44, show infecttiidltv of last unhealthy 
de^e (i89x-t90x3^ 44; at marriage, 
46, 4 T» 

Agiurian riofo (1873) in P&bna, 384; 
*no rent* ngitnticii, 185; *the ryots* 
Charter,* and low rents, 385, 389; 
riots and m ur de r s In Backeignnge as 
a resnlt of extreme aab-infondation and 
opprewlve rrelamation tenures. 358, 
359, the DiWikt (1896) disarmed, 358, 

* record-ofeiglits m At uted, 350; in 
Dinijpur, 116; in Faifdpnr one to 
land-maldog pf great rivers, 34X, 345 ; 
in Daimag, mo, 551. 

Agriculture^ of Ihovnice, f, 8; the un- 
usually fovoonhle oonditiona ot dimate, 
soil, and water, artificial irrigation 
unneceasary, yx ; jute and tea the most 
impoitant export crops, 8, rice the 
staple food-crop, 7; other arm, 8; 
agricuUnial loans rarely taken, w, 68 ; 
agricnltnml expcrimaiU in the Jaypnr 

Agricnunral nsnuition at ranapur, 
in Agricultnre 

Agricttltnre, of Assam, 61-7S ; toils, 61 ; 
area of principal cropa, 04, xa6; the 
ao]]% fdacea, a ca ao ns , methMa of cnlii- 
^ting rice, the staple food-crop, 61- 
64, 65, of tea, the mod important crogy 
6^3, of other cropa, 63, 64, 65; the 
nee and waste of manure, 65, 66; 
primitive implements, 63; the slow 
spread of the area of cultivation, amall 
compared with cultivable waste, 66, 
136, its checks, disease and the scardty 
of labour, 66, 67, 71, 74-‘ sgrienltural 
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inpcovmeBtft of doir ooeeptato, 67, 
experimeotal Curm, 67; agrieoltaria 
loftiitiddoiB needed, 67, 68; Inigittoii, 
iodkiettoiie oolj, 68, 69^ mfiefiUe 
cattle, 68 ; ient% wafee, end j>rioes, 

Aaem 84*5 per cent 
of popaletioii, 56, 64, naiully hold 
from the itete^ 7a, ere at a loei for 

• hired Ubonr, '67, ere not leriontlj in 
debt, 67, 74, modente ooet of llTing^ 
75. S§$ als 9 umder Caetee and Occu- 
pations in each Dittact 

Ahoms, the, now a caste in Assam, 50, 
5't, from whom Hrihmans will not take 
water, 51, origmallv a Shan tribe 

• the npper Irtawaddy tallcy, 29 ; their 
insamon and occnpation, early in the 
thirteenth centnry, of Asmm, under 
Idof Sokapha, 29, 30; their victories 
(1376*1530) over the Kachftria, Koch, 
and ChiS^ria, 30^ 49^ over the Mnham- 
madam (1532), 31, in which th^ hist 
used fire-ai^ 31 ; Involved in the war 
between the Samern Koeh and the 
Mchammadani^ 32, invaded and sub- 
mitted to a treaty (1638) making the 
BasnadI boundary between them and 
Midiammadan territonr, 32 ; the attack 
by land and water of Mir Jumla, 3a, 


miles by bridle-path from Silchar, 467, 
stores by river, 467 ; cool and pleasiuit, 
but water-sApply a difficulty, 467, 468. 

Ajmiriganj, large market in SvlheC Dis- 
trict AMm, and jdace of^l for river 
steamers, 435. 

Akk Hills, on northern frontier of Assam, 
147, 148 ; sub-Himilayan, unesplored, 
147; their warlike, maranding tribes, 
148, 560, punitive eapeditions against, 
and agreements with, 148. 

Alawikn&wa, celebrated annual fair, 
religious and cattle, held in Din&jpur 
Di^ct, Eastern Bngal, 219, named 
after dried hoe offered to the god, 219. 

Alipnr, subdivision of Jalpaiguif Oikrict, 
Eastm Bengal, 235. 

Alfpur village, railway station and im- 
portant trade centre, 236. 

Alluvion and dilnvion : the gigantic 
operations of the Brahmapotra, 169, 
a canse of litigation and riots, 289, 
34$, of the Meghni in Backergnnge, 
3^1, 362, in the Sundarbans, 363; the 
difficnlties of settling newly fonned 
land, 384 2/ passim* 

Allnvinm, ranging from sand to day 
according to the fast or slow flow of the 
rivers. 61 ; the greater fertility of the 
new than of the old, 239# 244 st Passim. 


by land and water of Mir Tnmla, 32, new than of the old, 239, 2. 
33, defeated mins and disease, 33 ; Amiiiganj Hat, implant 1 
the wars of Radra Singh with the Mllda District, Easter 


the wars of Radra Singh with the 
Kachiris and Jainttts, 33, 34, his final 
and disastrons adoption of Hinduism 
as the national religion, 34, 35, 50, 51, 
the oonsequem rebellioiis of the Moa- 
mafias and anarchy, 35, ite apiMd 
(1792) of the Ahom kingto the Britiih, 
36, the sneoem of Captain Welsh’s 
expedition, 36, its recall by Shore, and 

conmM of the Ahoam (^1^7) by 
the Bnnnans, 37, the renewed appeal 
to the RritiBh, 37, the first Burmese 
War (1824*5) ^ oessioo (2826) of 
Asmm by TkeMy of Yandabo, 37, 38; 
the .gradual absorption of other nattve 
rMtsandtenitari^ 38; thdr original 
fi^gioo, 34 m.; succesri on to the 
throne ddbaned by scar or blemish, 
36 m, the mutilation of likely rivals by 
dittmgtheireais,36is,; ardiMlogyof 
41; their goveraasent and finance based 
on oiganfoed lyttem of ibioed labour, 

Damuf^ Jm; tWr hlMw, ie> 
maiM ia Sii^ar, 573, ,74. 575, ,>4, 
ta LakhiMTf 591. 

Ai, 4*9 tdluSk, iflMnt ar Mania, 

• Diatrici^ Aiiaa, 467, 468; lao 


new than of the old, 239, 244 ar/rirxtei. 

Amiiiganj Hat, implant silk mart in 
Mllda District, Eastern Bengal, 
without resident population, 249. 

Amusements, in Assam, games, teivals. 
59, 601 boat lacesin tire Sur^ Valley, 
59, 60; athletics of Khisis and Nigas, 
00 ; p^ indigenous in Manipur, 00. 

Ancient monuments, preservation of, by 
. Government, of Ganr, 255, of Pandua, 
258. 

Aninsism, professed by 17 per cent of 
population of Assam, 55, by 85 per 
cent in Hill District 53 ; Large and 
caqr oonversic^ to Hindmm in plains, 
to Christianity in hills, 55, 56, 488, 
checked only by natural io*t of pork, 
lienor, and sezuaMieenoe, 55, 471; 
original of Ahoms, 34 is. ; of Lnsbais, 
463, 464, of Nigis, 471, of Khisis, 
488, of Giros, 507. Sm aUa umkr 
Castes and Ooenp^ons in each District. 

Appeal, eoufts of, criminal and civil, ii. 

^chaeology of Assam, 40, 41, rarity of 
remains, due to nattve m^tnde fot 
handicr^ts, 40, existing ten^lea pro 
bsbly Hindu work, 40 ; ebiet temploi, 
shrink tanks, forts, and roads, 40, 4 r. 

Afdureology, notable of Dinijpnr Dir* 
trict, sxa; Ganr, 352*255, Devikot 
219, 290 , Pandua, 257, 258 ; of Bhitt; 
gm, ^37, Dimiptur, 585, 586, Gbou^ 
gW, 22^ ; Jalpes, 239; of KitnrUf 
»:53, 542; Rimp&l, 31^; 
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AhoiDatSibtigar,f84; ofSundarlMiiig, 
364. Te«piir, 560; of Niiiri, 587*588. 
Si€ alto wmdor AidiMolcw ia most 
DlMcts. 

Area, of Provinee, a, of Native Sutea, 3, 
average and acttuil of Disuicto, 10, 13, 
14, of Assam, 16, 135; of crops, 
waste, &C., ia6; of Divisions, lAs- 
tricts, and subdivisions, giYcn in the 
aceonnt of each. 

Aimy, in Easteni Bengal, cantonment of 
Bnaa, 337, 338; volunteers* head- 
quarters at Dacca, 315, Chittagong, 
in Assam, iix, 113, strength, 
3,i<^ Native, 58 British, in ; military 
stations, 11 x; volunteers, horse and 
foot. 111, 1X3. 

Arts and manufactures, in Assam, 8t»85 ; 
save in Surma Valley, little spedaliea- 
tion of function, 56, 8x, 83; home 
industries, 83-84, mostly languishing, 
83-84 €t passim ; mills and factories, 
84, 85; in Eastern Bengal: Kajshahi 
Division, 198, Dacca Division, 395, 
Chittagong Division, 37a, 373. 

Arts and manufactures, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Aryans, priests and warriors, their early 
apprarance in Assam, 36, legends and 
traditions of, no recoids, a 6 . 

Assam, till 1905 a separate Province, 16, 
the area of its twelve Districts and two 
Divisions now part of the new Province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 16 ; 

the doubtful derivation of the name 
from the Ahoms, 16, 17; the natural 
divisions of the area into the valleys 
of the Surma and Brahmaputra and 
the Assam Range between, 3-4, x 7-30. 

Assam, history of, 36-40; obscurity of 
early, a6; prehistoric movements of 
Mongols ana Aryans, 36, 37; Hindu 
legends, religious and politicu, 36, 37 ; 
the evidence of coppe^;^te inscriptions, 
Vf\ the mythical king Naraka, and 
hts descendants, 37, 38; the Koch 
kings (r. 1500-1600), 39, 31, 3^; the 
invarion and dominion (1338) of the 
Ahoms, 3^37, their first repulse (1533) 
of the Muammadans, 31, their sub- 
sequent (1637) defeat by them, 33; 
their invasion by the Mughal governor, 
Mir Jumla, 33, 33 ; wars with the 
Kachfiris and Jaintifis, 33, 34: the 
conversion under Rndra Singh of 
Ahoms to Hinduism, 34, 35 S 
disastrous moral and political results, 
35, the risings of the Moamarias and 
consequent anarchy, 35; suoceu of 
British intervention (1793) in favour 
of Ahom king, 36, reversal (1795) of 
ComwnlUs’i poli^ by Shcre and recall 
of British Ibioes, 36;- the Bnirnan coo- 


qneet (1810) of the Ahomt, 37, the 
cjqmlsiQB (1834) of the Burmans by 
British, 37, 38 s Amos ceded (i8a6) 
by Treaty or Yandabo^ 38, the gradual 
(1836-90) expansion of the Province 
38, 39, its lonnatiQn <1874) into a 
separate PlrovinGe,^,alist of the Chief 
Commimionefs (i874-X9oa), 40, the 
formation (^90$) of the new Province 
of Eastern and Assam, 1. 

Assam Range, the ( 3 ,ooo- 6 /X)o feet), one 
of the three natoml divisiontof Assam, 
19, 30, 155 ; little cttltivable land and 
scant Mpnlation, 4a. 

Assam Valley Division, 512-604 ; head- 
quartern at Ganhiti, 5x3; summary 
statement, and statistics of its sit 
Districts, 51a, 513; slow recent in- 
crease of population due to kali oMar, 
513 ; chief centres of trade and interest, 
51a* 5>5- 

Auni&ti, villa^ in Slbsigar District, 584 ; 
place of principal Vaishnav uUira in 
Assam, 584; its endowment and In- 
fluence, 584; prinring prem , 584. 


Backei]^ge {pikargtmj)^ sonthemmost 
District of Dacca Divisian, Eastern 
Bengal, 350-371 , head-qnafteis at Bari- 
sal, 36S ; typli^ of alluvial della of the 
three grMt xWem, 350, islands and main- 
land in a network of water, 350, 35 1 , 
constant alluvion and dilnvion, 351'; 
uniform temperature, high humidity, 
and comparative healthiness, 35a, 353 ; 
cyclones and storm-waves, of 1833 and 


population and caltivated area, only 
broken by cyclone of 1876, 353, 354 1 
Muhammadans 68 per cent, 3^ 7,^30 
BnddhisU, 354; active Christian mis- 
sions, 354, 355; with NfdLkhili the 
most important rioe-growing tract of 
Eastern Bengal, 355, extensive growth 
of betel-nnt and coco-nut, 355, 356, 
large exports of rice, betel- and coco- 
nuts, 356, 357; no imilway, tnd roads 
little used for traffic, 357, iirequcDt and 
numerous water comaiwiications, 357 ; 
extreme sub-infendatioo of the land, 
358-360, leading to rack-renting dis- 
putes and notoriona agrarian riots and 
murders, 359, 360, the disarmament 
(1896) of the District, 358, the institu- 
tion in a surrey and rumrd-of-rights, 
359; education widely diffused, 36b ; 
bibliogiaphy, 361. 

Badaipnr,vill^ in Sylhet District, Assam, 
435, 4$jSi important imilwny jnneiiCo, 
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I higUy cdaetled ciMe^ fai Dacca, 

B&pw, awmldpaiity In Myimaiiiiigh 
DfitrictyEactmBeiijpd^g^ once noted 
^ for fine nndlna, $§7, \ 

lUliguj, riUage In SfMDialt^ 

430, meet Impoitant centie of trade in 

3SriaV«llej,4ll^ 

Bfilipim, rilla^ M Dairang Diatrict, 
AMin, 360, temdimi of li^ railway 
b e t ween tea gardena and finer, gfio. 
BalUU Sci^ Upg ^Bengal, bi Aaeiun, a8, 
in Kaitwn momilf, 195, 19^ gane ita 
nane to Biiendim, 195, 196, lepated 
founder of Gaar, 14a, 050, bis palm at 
Rinplli S98, 318, bia Pangea in the 
caste ayatcm, 311, amdation of bla 
mother with Soniigaoo, 319, bis system 
of Knliniam confined to went side of 
Old Brahnumatnu * 

Bilttigbit, snbdiTlalon of DbAjpnr Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 118. 

Bllargfait, niUage m Dinijpnr District, 
Eastern S19. . 

Ikmdarban, niSage m Chittagong Hill 
IVaets, Eastern Besgsl, 416. 

Banga or Vanga, andent kb^dom and 
name of what is now aonthem portion 
of Eastern Bcqgal, S95, gave its name to 
Bengal, 191^ 

BSniyichimg, village in Sylbet District, 
lamst in Assam (popolation, 28,883), 


^0 ; its imf. 


bo^ 436. 

Baraiiyi^ ^o*)f nmge of hills in South- 
ern Assam, i55,pieim Jitingi river, 

155. 

B&rendia, andent naase of what is now 
pait of RtiridUii Division, 195, 
I in the Bmd, ic 


Birind, devatad tmet maf watershed in 
Rijihihl Division, aio, botany and 
‘ f of, an, aio; ttis Inferior ler- 
r of Its bid aUnvnim, 


tility of its bid aUnvtnm, 139,140^ 144; 
held rent fine for a fow years and re- 
claimed I7 Santils and other aborigi- 
ncf, 019, tiien tiandened to leas haray 
I0& ciutlfBtoiB, sin. 

BarisU, snbdivialon of Badkergnnge Dis- 
trict. Esatem Bengal, 361. 

BaritiJ, manidpali^and head-qnartcra of 
BadEeignage Distikt, 368^ 389; good 
acrrioeofrieamera,368; wide,alniMt, 
clean streets gte; wmcr-snpply mm 
lemm d t aajm jjy ; c bn tdi fs , college, 
aid dim veBMonlnr nrwipMBers, 3^ 
BfifW, mm fo Cilllige^^ TraeU, 


tnanway to dr- 


enmvent rapids of ICamaiihali river, 
4i3t 4t^« 

Bemad; river of Assam, aflnent of Blab- 
mapocrm, 185, 186, considefable ifafiic, 
180: terry of trank road, a8fi; bnee a 
Abbm and British boandabf, 32, >85. 

Barpeti, sobdiridoo of Xlmrip District, 
Assam, 541. 

Barpeti. mnnidpality in KimrOp District, 
Amam, 342, 543; its Uability to floods 
increaara hy ifigy earthqiiake, 54a; 
decreasing popularion, 54a ; an excep- 
tion to Amamese ineptit Ae for business, 
543 ; its famous tattra and its inssnitn r y 
sarroundingt, 54a. 

Baiter, trade of hillmen in Assam carried 
on 87, 88, 355, 6aa. 

Banra, viuM m Jalpaigul Diririct, 
Eastern Bmgal, S37 ; pmdpal river- 
mart and a railway station, 237. 

Bears, three kinds o^ in Chittagong Hilt 
Tracts, 408, 409. 

Bengal, the transfer from, to Eastern Ben- 
gal and Assam, 1. 

Bengal Tenancy Act (1885), 'the lyots* 
Charter,* 283. 

Bert, village in Pibna District, Eastern 
Bengal, 291. 

Betel-nuts, an extensive and lacrative crop 
in Boekergunge, 355, 356, largely ex- 
ported to Calcutta and Burma, 357, 
370; the famous groves of Nolkwi, 
385, 388, of Chitting, 393. 

Bhigiiathi, deserted channel of Ganges, 
161, once the deidioe of the city of 
Ganr, 240, 25s. 

Bbairab Bisir, village in Mymensing^h 
District, Esstem Bmgal, 334, the most 
important trade oentre; 334. 

Bhareli, river in Assam, affluent of Brah- 
maputra, 183 ; Bwift and often swollen, 
with one ferry of trunk road, 183. 

Bhitaigarh, ruins of andent ci^ in Jalpai- 
guri Di^ict, Eastern Bengal, 237; 
bibliography, 237. 

Bhogdai, river of Assam, affluent of Brah- 
maoutia, 183. 

Bhola, gronp^ villages,, head-quarters 
^876) ofDakhin Siihbaspur island, 
Badteigange District, Eastern Bengal, 
369. 

Bbowal,pctty Stale in Khlsi Hills, Asmoq, 


Hills, on sonthera frontier of 
Assam, projming from Lnihai 
156, temple and place of pilgilmage, 
156. 

BhniT8% the BSm (twelve) Jndmendent 
chiefii of Eastern Bengal in sucteenth 
century, called 'the twelve sons of Ben- 
3^3» d5>f hi Mymenringh, p3, in 
aifdpor, 340» in Bnckergnngs, 352. 

Bhntin, its tyxamiy over Gooch BdUbr aD<l 
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Hit Ms, 195; war witii' (1861) and 
aaacMitioR ol ZMis, 99 $, 9 ^ ; Bum 
oantonmcBt 00 pa« into, 137; tttdn 
> 3 if Sd 7 » aao,tndnl 3 bitoii^with 
TitteC and Catml Aain, 9 Z\ 

B»Wio|5»rtT.ofA«aa>,it3; , , 

147; tlielClkba,M; Gaiaiifw,i66; 
ttonn^arate (187Q of Mcgluiif 177; 
lehimafl (a) ilfcr, 178 ; Davikoe, aao; 
Ghoiii^ 99 t; Kiiitaiiafar, aai; 
WaMam Dnii% 936 ; BUtatgaili, 
937; Tdpeib939; Ganr.aas; Pandna, 
a|9; llddbHiin, 98a; Rimpil, 318; 
Soniignon, 319; Snndaitaoi, 368; Di- 
w i per, 388; amf of each Di^ct 

Bijni, aatate In Goilpiim Diitrict. Acmw, 
5>^i 5 > 7 ; tlw famllj of the Riji de- 
aoanded lironi Nar NUjan, Idi^ ( 1 534- 
84) ofor Kimaiipa, 5961 the aanaal 
tiionte to toe Mngh^ empire of lijrty- 
cight alephanti commotM (1788) to 
Rs. 9,000, 397 ; the ditproportion be- 
tnraen the ient*roll and the land lerenne 
and ot w e a paid, 397 ; the daima of the 
Riyi to land in Raatem Doin, 395, 
5*7- ^ 

Bikrampnr, p mr gama or fiical diridon In 
Dacca Dutrict, Eaetem Bengal, 311, 
named from mythical ViknuniditTa, 
311; capital of Sm kingdom, 3x1, 
3x8: a aeat of Sanakrlt learning, 311. 
Sti Mit0 RftmpiL 

Bi/s, raeree or marahca, of Pitorince, 3, 
of Midinpar, 348, of Goilpkia, 31^ of 
Kimrip, 331, of Lakhimpor, 390. 

Birth-rate. Su Vital Stattoic^ 

Boat and canoe bnildiog, In Awam, 84, 
99 ; andent of Dacca, 303, of Faxidjrar, 
344 : boat!, of Chittagong, 401, of Hill 
Tract8,4i9 ; important otSjlhet, 493; 
timber for, from GoilpM foieita, 518. 

Bodoa, the, Indb-Cblncm race, its aiief 
diviskins, 30, 304, 393, the Chotiri and 
Koch lo^eii andcoi^aeron of Bodo 
origin, 49; their practice of intgatioo 
in Goil^a, 593. 

Bogipdm, rircr of Amam, fidia into the 
Santo, 19a ; important trade roate lo* 
ll m e i ton e , oraiM^ dec., 199. 

B«m {BogurSf, District in Rijritohi 
Dirision, Eastern Bengal, 973-989; 
tomll, fertile, praspcRWS, illiterate, 973, 
980 ; seamed by riTcr b^s, with mmiy 
swamps, 974 ; old and new allnrinm, 
wito crops of rice and jvte for export, 
974, 977, 978; modeiBtelT hot and 
fairly bemthy mre for mahuia along 
moruNwd Xatatcyi rhrer, 973,976; fts 
Ineaes from nydo n e f , floods, and eaito* 
^aakca, 973; Rs dense and IncMafog 
pepiMon, 976; deeqr and attewpicd 
of silk Mmlry, 978; forJnAM 
.paif 0991 anulgiiwalid into PlbinyiTp} 


p9nMa9at9iltl9moht^ 979,980; bibiio* 

gniphy* 

BQgfa,hmd-qwaten of District, mnnlci- 
twd lallwny sidlon, aSf . 

Bomjnr, frontlet pbitoeontpost in Lakhim- 
pnr Districkt iamm, 6oa 
Bomonfe one^toe tomcfacteiof CUtfo* 
goqr liill Tiacta, Xastsm Btqgal, 416, 
mhahitad ddefly hy tha Bnddhiat Aira- 
tfibt of Mag^ 410, 416. 


Bortt or Rat, caste peenliar to Asssm 
proper, 3s, dfsipisptdstm of widow and 
other inmlar alUanoo^ 39, 

Botany, ofProiHaoei3,4; ofAiaam,sa; 
typical of iLower Btopl* 391, 339, 
iiofOhittag 


North Bengi^ 974,06 CUttagowc 
3, 394, of Sondarbana, 363, 01 Benital 
of Kbiti HlUti 99. 489, of 

HUlt,437. 

Botany, a aacdoo in toe acooont of eadi 
District. 

Bonndaries’, of Prottece, i» 9 ; of Assam, 
x6 ; of IMtislont and Diafrlcta, in the 
account! of each ; of Lakhim|mr Dis- 
trict not definitely demaroated» 38a 

Brahmakiind, deep pool in the IMtma- 
pntim, in Lakhtmpnr District, Amimi, 
000, 601 ; a place of pilgrimage from 
all India, 600. 

Brihmanbfiria,' snbditision cf Tippera 
District, Eastern Bengal, 381, 

Brihmanbbia, mnnidpality in Tippera 
District, Eastern Bei^l, 389. 

Btihmana, in Aamm, neiti^ nnmerons 
nor genermUy strict, 30^ |I, |7 ; will 
not t^ water from AhoaSiil ; nsaally 
beads of Satiras, 53. Sit dfo midkr 
Castes and Ocenpations in Districts. 

Brahmapntra (* Son of Biabm{l^, rirer of 
Assam Valley» 167-171, for sise and 
utility one of the foost tmpo^nt in the 
world, 167, its length, o^age area, 
and Tolnme, 167, A identito with the 
Tsan-po of Tibet snicly infoiied, 167, 
168, a break of 130 or poasibly only 31 
miles in their exmoied continuity, 167, 
168 ; the pbyrioa and moral difnailtiM 
of complete exploration, 168 ; its names 
andtiibntarics, 168,169, 179; itscooise 
through Assam and Easlero Bengal to 
Rscoofinenoe with tjto Padmk, 169, 170; 
its beary freight of suspended matter, 
169, 170, its gigantic opctmtlcni of 6llii« 
don and diluTion, 169, toe afaaahee of 
high banks snd ifo nufoeronf divergent 
cMnnelA 169, 170; its lower comae an 
elaborato network of intitltolng chan- 
nela» overflowing of^dry. 170 ;‘did not 
join toe Gangea tUI early Ip toe nine* 
tMMh cntpnr. !}«, 

i}e; to ^ ^ e«to^ ■ HH. cm^ m Jiw, 
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JiiB, «ad mntandt 170s It not Ungdj 
wed for ertiddml srrigetiooy 170; its 
auno end |MUieiiger eteameit to Dibm- 
800 nllct from the tee, 171, their 
prisciptl calliiis-plecet, 171, opwaid 
end downwexd triffic^7i. 

Ztro/ r^knme$s : The Old firehme- 
pntim in Myrneniingh District, 395, 326, 
thrown wettwerds \ 3 j the Medhnpnr 
Jni:^, 095, 336 ; end passim, 

Bfmhmepntre Velley, one of three netnrel 
dlYlsiont of Aatun, a, 3, 18, 19 ; climate 
of, a3, 34; the olimrity of its eaily 
hiftorj, a8; low densitT of population, 
4a, good land waiting for more inhabi- 
tants, 4a, 66 ; agrkiutore, 61, 6a. 

Bride prices, 47, 59, |»id to lather and 
lelatiTes of Lnihai girls, '463, ^63. 
Buddhism, aasodatioDS with Pnnara, 196 ; 
Pil remains of, in Dinftjpnr, aia ; Pod 
renudns ht Bogm, aSi; in Siti&nnd, 


Bndfihists, in the ProTince, 7 ; in Assam, 
their number and locality, 55; Magh 
Buddhists in Backergunge, descendants 
of Arahanese pirates, 354, in Chittagong, 
397, a large majority in Hill Tracts, 
41a' Ses also under Castes and Occu- 
pations in Districts, 

Buffaloes, of Assam, 68. 

Buranjist royal and family histories of 
Ahoms, written on bark, in the Ahom 
langaa^ and script, 39 is. 

Burmans, the, called in (i 8 i 6 > 9 ) to help, 
finally conquered Assam, 37, barbarities 
of their occupation and during their sub- 
sequent (1834-5) British, 

37, 38, 564; ceded (1836) Assam by 
Treaty of Yandabo, 38; their conquest 
of Arakan (1784), 396, refusal of British 
to surrender fugitives at Chittagong, 
396, 6rat (1834^) Burmese War and 
early Burman success at Cox's Bazir, 
396, 407. 

Buxa, cantonment in Jalpaiguri District, 
Eastern Bengal, 337, 338; commands 
a principal pass and trade route into 
BhntSn, 337 ; its perennial springs and 
high average rainfall, 338. 


C. 

CichSr (ATdrdJr), District in Surmi Valley 
and Hill Districts Division, Assam, 
439-456; head-ouarters at Silchar, 
455 » plain* of Up^r Surma Valley, 
hills dividing the Sumui and Assam 
Vall^, 440, 441 ; sub-tropical botany, 
441 ; large giuae of hills, 441 ; ex- 
oearive hfonlirity, oppressive hwt, 441 ; 
the gmdsal letieat <» the native xuers 
from Aaaam Valley 10 Kbispur, 30, 
441, 44a; Britiah defence of Rip 


Bnrmani* aaat lanee fidao^ 
Brilhl ^4aa ; ^fof 
the Ioshai% and tronbicanom fenatics, 
443; steady inemaae of mnlation due 
to importa&m of tea oomies and tmmi- 
gialion, 443s rke the dfaple cmp 
(316 ^nare miles), tea (93 w|nare 
miles) the more valnable, 445, 446 ; 
tea mad forest produce t^ pihiatpal 
expoftk 446, 447; the inacomblUty 
of Silchar* dniuijg the dry season .till 
(1898) the railway, 448, 455, the 
seirioe of steamers dnriiig the rains, 
44 ^» 449 i native and British settlements, 
449, 451; oonrideiable progrem in 
wncatton» 451 ; backward vaccination, 

of Cidiir 

District, Assam, 453, 454; the diffi- 
culty a^ expense of the railway con* 
necung the Assam Valley with Chitu- 

CiS^Umf^survey, Assam, progress and 
present state of, laa, 133; record-of- 
rights instituted (1896) in Backergunge 
‘for protection of tenants, 359. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals, a system 
of navigable canals in Benpl and 
Eastern Bengal, 193, 194, their object 
to pass country bmts from esstem 
Districts inland direct and in safety 
to Calcutta, 193, their history (1777- 
1899)9 1939 194 ; their enormous Uaffic, 
1939 195 ; tbeir objective Barisdl, head- 
quarters of rice-growtog District of 
backergunge, 194, alternative routes 
to, 194; the imfiortant channel con- 
necting the KumSr and Madhnmati 
rivers, 194, 195 ; capital outlay, retuni 
of a per cent., 195; estimate value 
of car^, 195. 

Cannona, of the Ahom kingt, 33, 84, the 
Muhammadan cannon at Dikom, with 
its bilingual inscription, 33 n. 

Carpets, of Rangpar, 367. 

Carving, in wom and ivory, in Assam, 
almost extinct, 85. 

Casteb: of Assam, the principal native, 
5I9 5S» foreign, 5a, cultivating, pro- 
fessional, and trading, 51, 5a ; changes 
in caste system fiillal Sen, 311,. 
333 ; the aborfoinal castes of Eastern 
Bengal, 365 ; the Chandals or Nama- 
slSdima the principal caste of Dacca 
. Divisioo, a^; the Kajbansia or Koch, 
in Rajabfthi Division, 197 ; confusion of 
castes in Sandulp, 158, 357. 

Castes and occupations, a section in the 
account of eara District. 

Cattle, dtc.: of Assam, peculiarly and 
culpably degenerate, 68; prioea and 
disease! of^ 68; in Eariem Bengal 
poor, owing to defiefeoGj 0/ pasture 
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and oitl cw n ew , 904 paiHm\ their 
fodder in Mvaiensla^ 397; Agri- 
cnltmml EihibttioD of, nt Fi^dpnr. 343, 
344: diietaed in NoikhSli, 388; wy 
•npAor in KhSii Hille, 49a 

Cattle, a aeofiioa in the account of eadi 
District. 

Census, of PiOTince, 5, 6, 13, 14; in 
Aisam, first taken in 187a and since 
imilarly,43; the inoteaae and decrease 
of popnlation siDM, explained or 
accounted for. 43, 44; the general 
increase of only 1 ^r cent, during the 
last intercensal pmod, 44, owing to 
nnhealthiness and infecnndity, 44, 
connterbalanced by importation of 
coolies, 6. 

Census, religions, of Proyince, 7; of 
Assam, 

C^bnl, village in Lakhimpnr District, 
Assam, 6ox, near a railway station, 
601 ; great centre of tea industry, 601 ; 
a Vaishnav satira, 6oi. 

Chaitanya, great Hindu religions re- 
former of sixteenth centnry, his visit 
to, temple and fiiir at Kbetnr, ao8; 
shrine at Dhfikfidakshin, 437. 

Chakla Roshnfibid, permanently settled 
estate in Tippers, Kokkhfili, and Sylhet 
Districts, Eastern Bengal, 381, 38a; 
belonging to R&ji of Hill Tippera, 
381, 607, and settled ^1899-9) at his 
request, 38 a ; average holding of ryot 
34 acres, his net income Rs. X33, 38a. 

ChakmS, one of the three drdes of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal, 
413; inhabited chiefly by the Mon- 
goloid Buddhist tribe of Chakmas, 
410, 415. 

Chalan BH, marshy lake in Eastern 
Bengal, shrinking in hot season from 
area of 130 square miles to ao, 156, 
157 ; abundant fish and fowl, 157. 

Cbampkmati, river of Assam, affluent of 
Brahmaputra, 187. 

Chandfils, the, or NamasQdras, their boat- 
ing ancestors in the kingdom of Pundra, 
X93, 340; in Dacca Division, 294 ; the 
Joudffls of Faridpnr, their modern 
representatives, 34a ; the Baptist Mis- 
sion in Badxergunge and Faxidpnr, 56, 
34a> 355- 

Chfindpnr, subdivision of Tippera District, 
Eastern Bengal, 381. 

Chandpur, municipality and railway ter- 
minus in Tippera District, 381, 382, 
large jnte trader 373, 382; Pasteur 
filter, 383. 

Cbandn &aata, Ahom king (snooeeded 
1810), 36, 37, deposed (18x7) by bis 
sub^ts, 37, reinstated hf Bunnans as 
their unsming creature, 37^ fled to 
British territory, 37* 


Chaidair, forest Resehe in Danuag Dis- 
trict, Assani, contdniug rubber trees, 
560. 

ChitK dear, or fen, in Cidiir District, 
Assam, 440^ 441. 

Cherra, j^ty Slate in KhisI HIUs, Assam, 
495- 

Cherrapunji, village in Khisi Hills, 
Assam, 498, fomons for the heavi^t 
recorded rainfall (458 inches) in Asia 
and the world, 498 ; once administrative 
head-quarters, 498; a seam of good 
coal rudely worked by the villagers, 

Ch^dc. village in Sylhet District, 
Assam, 436; large export of lime, 
424, 425, potatoes and oranges, 436 ; 
obelisk in memory of Mr. Inglis, 
founder of the lime business, 436, 
cracked and wrenched (1897) by earth- 
quake, 438. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam (1874- 
190a), a list of, 40. 

Chittagong Divhion, Eastern Bengal, 
372-4x6; leading statistics of its mur 
Districts, 37a ; Muhammadans 70 per 
cent., Hindus a6, Buddhists 3 per cent., 
37a; the port, commerce, and im- 
portance of Chittagong, head-quarters 
and residence of the Commissioner, 
372> 373* 

Chittagong {CAattefgrdm), District in 
Chittagong Division, Eastern Bengal, 
393-407 ; divided into alloyial valleys, 
with main rivers at right angles to the 
sandstone hills, 393, 393; abundant 
large game in the hill forests, 394; 
uniform temperature and heavy rain- 
fall, 394; specially liable to cyclones, 
the last (Oct. 1897) the most disastrous, 
394, 395 ; its hard-won possession by 
the Arakanese, 395, their expulsion 
(1666) with the FiringhTs y the 
Mughals, 395, unsuccessful English 
expeditions (1^5-9), 396; its final 
cession (X765), 3 ^ ; Burmese aggres- 
sions, and the first Burmese War, 396 ; 
the risiog at Chittagong (1857) during 
the Mutiny, 396; the growth of popn- 
lation checked by cyclone of 1897, 597 ; 
except Chittagong foirly healthy, 397 ; 
less than half of area cultivable, 398, 
one-third foiesU, some * rererved,’ 399, 
400; rice the only extensive crop, 399, 
tea the only important industry, grown 
on 4,000 acres, 399, 400; exports and 
impofti^ 400 ; communications by lUil, 
water, and road, 400, 401 ; the long 
and complicated revenue history, 401* 
403; land revenue 35 W cent, of 
fcnul,403; pRigresriveedncatioD,404; 
bibliography, 404, 403. 

Cbittag^ aalidiTiacNii 403. 
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CUtt^Sow tMTBi hurt nurtrii of Diri^ 
•ioo and DMiiet, , 4^ ; a aranid* 
fwlity fopfiljiiif water frcm loenred 
tank, ; >friBeipal port of the 

Province, 40& cUef Itent and values 
of exports and impests, jnte the diief 
export, 406; railway termmiis and 
work8hops,4^; C^llm and wodnartf, 
406; head-quarters of Volimteer Rifles, 

Chittarag Hill Tnds, frontier District 
in Chittagoi^ Division, Eastern Bengal, 
407*416 ; hM-qnaitenat Ringimiti, 
416; the most westerly of three ranges 
Mtween the plains of Bengal and those 
of Upper Barasa, 407, 408 ; composed 
of st^ hills, valleys, extensive forests, 
and rapid rivers, 408,* 413 ; abnndsnoe 
of fierce wild besst^ deer, and fish, 


408, 409; the valleys nnhealthy in 
SeptemM, 400; till the annexation 
(i8qi) of the Ludisi Hills constantly 
laioed fry their tribes, 409, 413 ; sparse 
and steidily increasmg population, 
mainly Bnddhists, 409, 410; their 
tribes and castes, 410; the priinitive 
jkSm cultivation^ 411 ; plough cultiva- 
tion enconraged, 4ZI, 413, 414; rice 
the staple crop, cotton and a little tea 
grown for export, 41X, 412; water- 
wavs, roads, and a tramway, 41a, 413, 
416; administration under a Super- 
intendent by three chiefr of drdes, 

413, land revenue and capitation tax, 

414, 415* education fairly advanced, 
414; bibUography, 415. 

Cholera, mortality from, m Assam, 45 ; 

(1899} ontbr^ in English 
Bisir, S43 ; in Chittagong following 
cyclone,394; inImphal(Manipnr),6ao. 

Chotfi Siarauifi, ynk (3,695 fe^) of 
rai^ between Jalpaig^ District and 
Bhntin, 338. 


Christian miidons, in Assam, 55, 56, 
Welsh Presbyterian in Khisi and Jainti& 
Hills, the most suocessfril, 55, 56, 117, 
489, 493; dAmcrican Baptfrt Mission 
in Giro Hills, 303, 337, 318. 

Christian ssissioos, a section in the 
nocoont of each District 


Christisns, in the Province, y; number 
of European, Enrssian, and native in 
Assam, 35. > 

Chutiyis, the, a Bodo tribe, expelled the 
HImus (r. A,D. xooo) from Assam, 
49; overthrown (1333) by the Ahoms, 
49, their human sacrifioes, 41, 603 ; 
m Stbiigar, 373; in Lakhimpnr, 390, 
391 ; thm copper temple at Sadiyi, 
603. ; 

Climate, of Aseenij eoel and wet, with 
never ctesurive lieL 33-16 ; tempeim- 
tttie^ 33, 34; sninikn, 34$ stormt and 


foods, 34, 33; eartliquslces, 33, s6. 
Su aao mtdtr Temperature and Rain- 
fall in each District. 

Coal,geology of, in Asmm, ai, at, 79, 80. 

Coal measures and fields. In Assam, 79, 
80, mines, output, nnd character of 
coal, 79, 80, carriage and disposal, 79, 
hands employed and capital invested, 
79; recent dkeoveties and syndicates, 
79, 80; the Maoflang field worked 
I^mitiwy by natives, 80, 490, 498; 
value of exports, xav ; — in Eastern 
Bengal: In Jalpaignri district, 330; — 
three Mds in Hills, hardly 

touched, 477; leased Maoloog 
firid in Kh&sa Hills, 491, 496; un- 
worked of Giro Hills, 308, 509; the 
Miknm field in Lakhimpur, its entput, 
Ac., 593, 603. 

Coco-nnt palms, of Backergnnge, 355, 

. 35<lf of Nofikhlli, 388, 389. 

Collies (la), of Province, la ; of Asssm, 
two, one State-aided, 113, number 
of pnpils and graduates, 1 15, 133. See 
also under Education in most Districts 
and principal towns. 

Comilla, subdivision of Tippera District, 
Eastern Bengal, 381. 

Comilla, head-quarters of Tfppera Dis- 
trict, 383, municipality and railway 
station, 383; protective embankment, 
maintained by the Rija of Hill Tippera, 
383 ; the Dharmasig^ tank, 383. 

Commerce, a section in the account of 
each District. See also Trade. 

Commissioners ^), in charge of Divisions, 
xo; Dt^ty-Commissioners in charge 
of Districts in Assam, o. 

Communication, means of, in the Province, 
8, 9; in Assam, 88-93; waterways, 
stilf the chief, 8, 9X, 9a; railways, 
next bat hitherto undeveloped, 88, 89 ; 
roads, least of all, 90, 91 ; post ofiioe, 
9»i 93- 

Communication, means of, a section in 
the account of each District. 

Coolies, importation of, into the Province, 
6, into Assam Vallty, 6, 44, 49, fre- 
qncntly Saktiats, 33; the difficulty of 
getting and keeping them on the tea- 
gardens, 73, the indncementf offered, 
7a; their number, 70; their wages, 
74; legislation on behalf of, 7a ; in 
coal-mines, 79; in Darrang IMstrict 
and elsewhere tea coolies settle down 
aa cnltivatora, 331, 553, 338, 39a; 
their illiteracy, 558; in falpaigurT, 
from Santal Phrganas and Cfhoti NSg- 
pur, 337, in Darmng, 351, in Sibsigar, 
373, in Lakhirnpur, 393; repair the 
IMM of popnlation due to kM aaSr 
and ocher dkesset, 6, 5x3, 331, et 
fauim ip die Afiam Vall^ Diviiioii. 
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Coppir Mi, b Jalpi%«l IXittiG^ 
em Bangil, stj. 

Coppnplilt loMipCioBS, of fiooi tenth 
to >irdft]i oentariet, imnt dAmifttf 
of, 9 f; tbioirinf l%bt on tho etrlT 
hkUMT of Ambi, t7, s8. 

Conmfib, Loid (GoYemor-GoDoral, 
W«fl“ to (W) fcy the 
Ahotn kinc Minet hit lobdlioiii tab- 
jiCU tad iSm ftodi, $6, lent ea expedi- 
tion hnder CepUin Welih. 36. 

Cotton, grown by moot of the hill tribei, 
65, 87, ihort aid heiih, 65, mine of 
expoiti, 137. 

Cotton iwiit, ynm, end pieoee, mine of 
impoiti (Autm), 137. 

Cotton-wenving, still n home indnstry 
in ^Assam ]^per, 8a | in Dacca, 

304* 

Convade, modified fonn of, among the ^ 
Lnihais, 463. 

Cowries, remnne(i776^id in, to English 
Cdlc^or, 98, the dimcnltles of realiza- 

Cox's*]Sur, snbdirision o^ Chittagong 

. District, Eastern Bengal, 405. 

Cox^ B&dhr, mnnicipality ih Chittagong 
Diririct, 406, 407; nanked after the 
officer appointed (1799) knpertise 
the Aimnuese Ihgitims, 396, 406; 
a decadent town, 407. 

Crime and eriminais, coarts of, ii ; 
conrts and statistics of, in Assam, 96, 
97, 139, identification of, by finger- 
prints, 113. eSSw a/sa umder Civil and 
Criminal Jnstice in each District. 

Crocodiles, in Eastern Bengal, of the 
man-eating and of the fish -eating 

Cro^of^ t 1 ^ Province, 7, 8; of Assam, 
61-65, of principal, 64, is6; 
snmmer and winter rioe^ 61-84, garden 
crops, 65, tea, 71, 7a; area doable 
cropped, 126; thricto-cropped lands of | 
Pibm, 286; staple and important 
crops of Divisions, given in the snmmsry 
acconnt of each; of Districts, under 
Agricnltare. 

CycMes,' of Province, 5, of Assam, 
dhstmetive (1900) in Giro Hills, 34 ; 
locnl references, Pfihna, 284, Backer- 
gnnge, 352, No2kh3li,385, Chittagong 
<1705-1897), the last followed by 
raotera; 394 ; tornadoes, 313. Su also 
under Natnial Calamities In many 
Districts. 


Dacca (Dhikn), Division in Esstera 
Itegal, 394-371 * from the Olio Hills 
to the sea, 394; head-qnarten at Dacca 
city, i^ial statistica. of area, 
popdattoii, wvaiie, religions , of iu 


te Districl% S94 ;* twwddidsMnlMUB- 
msdans, 394: n wide sllMnl plain 
watered ike ooBMging Brahma-, 
pntm, Plami, and ldc^ai,394; the 
ab a en c t of famine^ 394; great cropa of 
rite and jute, 39s; praqperons peasantry, 
395 ; towns SM places of dommercial 


39^ ; towns and places of dommercial 
SM hbtorical interest, s^ 

Dacca District, M-gip; the tfpe and 
metropolis' of Eastera Bengal, 195 ; ’ a 
level plain of reoent allnvlnm, briween 
the Padinl and the Meghnl, 395; 
widely snbmetged daring July and 
Aupist, 396; its river and tidal system, 
396, 397 ; laige game of M affiiapar 
Tangle, 397 ; eniform tempemtnre and 
heavy rainfall, 397 ; floods of old and » 
reoent tornadoes, 398; lecendt and 
lemmns of prshiitoric niten, 398; 
under Muhammadans and Magbris, 
398, 309; generally healthy, sm; the 
most omiely p<^lated tract in Bengal, 
300; Poitngaeae missions, 301, 30s; 
rice and jnte the most Important crops, 
30a, 303: the ffimons indostriet of 
weaving mnslins, cottons, embroidery, 
jewellery, lately revived, 305, 313 ; 
the import of rice, export of |nte, 305 ; 
water and other commanicauoos, 306, 
307; permanent settlement, and remark- 
ably low land levenac, 307, 308 ; rents 
seem bnt are not low, 308; great 
recent p r ogr es s in education, 309; 
piintbg preasea and newspapers, 309; 
bibliograray, 310. 

Dacca snbdivislon, 310. 

Dacca city, capital of the Province, 
head-quarters of Division and District, 
311-316 ; derivation of the name, 312 ; 
the recent revival of its prosperity with 
the weaving industry, and the jute and 
hide trade, '31a; the dty described, 31a ; 
few traces of its glory (1608-2704) as 
Muhammadan capital of Eastern Bcn- 
gal, 312, 313: the European factories, 
31a ; the disarmament aSfter a ftroggle 
of the mutineers (1857), havoc 

(1888 and 1902) of tornadoes, 313 ; 
municipalUy, 313, 314; the extensive 
and complete water-works, 314 : electric 
lighting, a gift from the late Nawib, 
314; its extensive commerce and 
native indnstries, 314; many educa- 
tional institntioos, mduding a male 
and female medical school, and a 
mudnua, 314, 315 ; Votuntecr Rifles, 
315; the Mitfm and Zaaina Hos- 
mtals, 316. 

Dacoities, river, in Sylhct District, 417, 
428: land and river in Pkhna, 389; in 
Diaffipar, si8. 

Dnffil Hills, Hlmllaynn on aoithcim 
frootisr of Assam, 14», 149; flidir 
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tribes, Uacfanellefs eiiri Udoappen, 
148, smee panltife eapedition of 1874-5 
Im tnmblesome, 1491 550. 

Bridiin Shibbiipar, luimd (6ia square 
mites) in Mcgbiii estvaiy, 56s, tab- 
diriaiim of Backesgunge District, 
Eastern Bengal, 56s; swiepc, and Its 
headKinarteft alnioet depo^ated bp 
cyclone of 1878, 56s, 309. 

Dakhinpit, Tillaige In Sibsif^ District, 
Assam) 584, 585; place of second 
Vaishnay imtiray 584, its endowment 
and importance, 585; its high priest 
or Gosain alone in Assam exempt 
from personal attendance in ciyil oonrts, 

BH- 

Damri, village in Gollpdra District, 
Assam, 527, 528 ; option and lac mart 
of the neighboniing Glfos, 527, a 
village chapel and pastor of oonyerts, 

527* 

Dapbibnro, mountain ridge, on northern 
nontier of Assam, 155. 

Dartmng, District in Assam Vall^ Divi- 
sion, 548-561; head-quarters at Tespor, 
560 ; alluvial tract between HimSlayas 
and the Brahmaputra river, 548 ; physi- 
cal aspects as <m Valley, 549 ; history 
under Pils, Koch, Ahoms, 549, 550, 
ceded (1826) to ]lfoitiih, 550; revenne 
riot (1894), 550, 551 ; archaeology of 
Tespor and Bishnith, 551 ; recent 
Increase in population due to immi- 
gmtion of coolies, not local, 551, 55a ; 
rice the most extensive crop, 553, not 
so valuable as tea crop and indus^, 
55a; valuable reserved forests with 
rubber and rdf, 554; large tnde in 
tea and rubber, 554, 555 ; roads im- 
passable in rains, 556; I^bt railway 
to tea gardens from Teiqmr gdd/, 556 ; 
reduction (1901) of Ism revenue as 
relief, 557 ; Mucation backward, 557 ; 
low stuidaid of literacy owing to 
number of coolies and Animist tribes- 


men, 558; bibliography, 558. 

Dasara, town in Dacca District, Eastern 
Bengal, 316, a basar of over 2 square 
mil^ 316. 

Datt's Bisir, mart in Myinensingb Dis- 
trict, &istem Besgal, 334* 

Daulatkhhn, fonner bead-quarters of 
Dakhin ShShbispnr island, Backer- 
gunge District, Eastern Bengal, 369, 
overwhelmed cyclone of 1876, 36a, 


DmS| disposal of.(A] 
by burning, Mgsal 

trioes, m; or i 
4ni,UKm 


1), 59: Htada 
by burying. 


^bMi*]Sr^jSSiS^ 463, of Bliigis, 
475 ; of Xhlsit, 487, moiioliths and 
«l>bs to of, 4 « 7 i -iM; 

of Gilosigodo 


Dea^mutism, prevatent in Jalpaiguri, 226, 
inPibna,385. 

Death-rate. Vital Statlstica mmi 

Popnlation. 

Deer, species oommonly found in Assam, 
23, 23. Su also ststdkr Fauna in 
Dittri^ 

Density of population, in the whole and 
parts of the Proving 6, in Divisions 
and Distriets, 13, 14, in Amam, 4a, 43, 
125; of snbdivirions, given in account 
of each. 

Devikot, mins In Dinijpnr District, 
Eastern Bengal, sip, aao^ legendary, 
archaeological, and historical interest, 
219, 220, nindn temples, tanks, and for- 
tress, 219, 220; eany (1S03) mpaqne, 
220; bibliography, 22a 

DewSngiri, viTUige in 'KimrOp District, 
Assam, 543, dose to Bhntin enstom- 
bonse, 543; discreditable evacuation of 
fort by British (1865), 545. 

Dhikidakihin, village in Sylbet District, 
Assam, 436, 437, memorial shrine of 
Chaitanya, and abode of hia father, 
437* 

Dhaleswart, river of Sontbem Assam, tells 
into the Barak, 190, 191 ; trade route 
for many tea-gmens and bazars^ 
190. 

Dhsnsiri (1),, river of Assam, rising in 
Nfgi Hills, afBnent of Brahmaputra, 
183, railway bridge, five ferries, 183. 

Dhanriri (a), river of Assam, rising in 
Towang, sAoent of Brahmaputra, 183, 
184; depoiita sand, not silt, 184. 

Dhubri, subdivision of GoiljAra District, 
Assam, 533, 523. 

Dhubri, head-quarters of Go&lpSra Dis- 
trict, 538, railway station and port of 
call for steamers, 528, mnnicipality, 
528; on a spit of land snffering erosion, 
528. 

DiUng, large of Assam, rising in 
Himalayas and fidling inlA the Btah- 
mapotra, 179, ita course uuexploied, 
170 

Dibru, or Son&pura, river of Assam, 
afiluent of Brahmaputra, 180. 

Dibrus^, anbdivision of Lakbiiupar 
District, Assam, 599, 600; 130 tdi- 
gardens, 600. 

Dibmgarh town, bead^quaitem of Lak- 
bimpnr District, 601, 602; railway 
and steamer termini^ 601 ; a munid- 
pality and garrison town, 601 ; great 
receiving and distributing centre for tea 
tracts, &i, 6oa ; ^edical school, print- 
ing presses, and'Ent^teh newsj^per, 
66a. 

Digboi, on-field with refinery In lAk- 
himpiir District, Assam, fioa,^ ita out- 
put, 60a ; on a hnndi ndteray, 60a. 
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DIgni, or SonipBia, rhcr of Aatm, 
afflnciit of the Kiliiiig, i8$. 

Dihing, Uige river of AiMm, falling into 
the Brahn^tttra, 179, its identity 
with the Tian-|^ of Tibetf 167, 
168. 

Dihing, Bnrhit river of Asnini, aftnent 
of the Biahmapntra, 180^ two railway I 
bridges, five ferries, 180. 

Dihing, Noa, river of Assam, affluent of 
the Bimhinapntra, t8a 

Dikho, river of Assam, affluent of the 
Brahmapntra, 181 ; railway bridge and 
eight ferries, 181. 

Dimfipur, vill^ in Stbsigar District, 
Assam, 585, 586, since the railway a 
great base of trade for NSga Hills and 
Manipur, 586; extensive and interest* 
ing mins ^ eld KachZri capital, 585, 
586; monolithic pillars, 585, 586; 
bibliography, 586. 

Dinajpnr, Dittrkt in the Rijshihi Divi- 
sion, Eastern Bengal, sio-sji; gene- 
rally flat and ssrampy, sxo; leopards 
and hog very oommon, six; no ex- 
tremes of temperature, sis; notorious 
for its unhenlthiness, si 3, numerous 
sites of old towns emptied by malaria 
or deserted, S13 ; famous for its anti- 
quities, Pil, Bud^bt, and early Hindu, 
SIS ; rioeitf the most important crop, 
then rape, mustard, and jute, 214, SX5 ; 
traversed by railway, S15; severe 
famine of 1874, dacoities 

and land riots common, ai6; land 
revenue 44 per cent, of rents, ai6; 
education very backward, axy ; biblio- 
graphy, ai8. 

Dinijpinr subdivision, ax8. 

Pinfijpnr, head-quarters of District and 
municipality, aao; drained 
X900), asa 

Dising, river of Assam, affluent of Brah- | 
mapiitra, :8o, 181, rrilway bridge and 
eleven fi^es, x8i. 

Diseases, principal (Assam), 45, a table 
of their mortality, 45 ; of cattle, 68 ; 
of jaib, X14. See aUo siiMkr People in 
eadi District 

DisMwestation, in Assam proper, uncalled 
for, 76, in Sunni Valley proceeding, 
7 ^» 45 >- 

Dbpeiumes, floating of Knmir water- 
way, 347. Su also undor Medical in 
ead District 

District subdivision and staff, a section in 
the account of each Dbtrict. 

Districts, 27 in number, 10, their average 
area 1^ population, xo, in charge of 
District Mapstraf^ and Collectors, or 
in Assam, of Depnty-Commisiloncn, 
9; 67 snbdiviaioosof Districts, and their 
dffiotit, to; sMMrdar and /Adrior, the | 




of admiiustTattoo, xo. 


risions (5), groups of Districts, under 
Commissioners, xa 

Divorce, generally recognised save of 
marrii^ by him pura rite, 48. Sts 
aim Mairiage. 

Do^ eaten and sacrificed by Lushais, 
464, 465; sentimental objection of 
Khisb to eating, 48V. 

Domir, town and railway station in 
Kangpnr District, Eastern Bengal, aya. 

Drainage, natnral, its disturbance by the 
(1897) earthquake, 25, a6 si passim, 
by roads, 426,. 427 ; expenditure on, in 
Assam, 131. 

Dravidbn element in population of * 
Assam, a6, aq, early kic^ ay. 

Dress, in Assam, of men and women, 57, 

58 ; common nse of silk and jewellery, 

75 » fi 3 » growing use of Manchester 
goods and reMy-made clothes, 58, 
lay ; the large flat hat (/Aapf), 57 ; of 
Nigib, none or next to none, 58, 473 ; 
cost of, 75, the home-made dreia ol 
the hill-men, 8a; of Lusbait, 461, of 
Khitb, x86; little or none of Gftros, 
men ana women, 505, their sexual 
morality higher than that of the over- 
dressed KhLi women, 306. 

Difflrs, Eastern, submontane tract in 
Go&lp&ra Dbtrict, Assam, 524-526; 
flat, malarious strip beneath Bhntin 
mountains, 524; annexed (1865) after 
Bhnt2n War, 835, Ka5; 93 per cent 
waste or forest land, 525 ; fine crops 
of rice, dne to indigmous irrigation, 
535 ; the difficoltiei of aettlemeot with 
the Bijni and Sidli RftjSs, 525, 526 ; 
elastic admiaistmticn, 526. 

Dnftrs, Western, nsttbmontane tract (r, 86a 
square miles) in Jalpaignrl Dbtrict, 
Eastern Bempd, 335, 336; annexed 
(1865) after Bhntin vvar, 225 ; the aoil 
and dimate of ib well-wooded plateaux, 
a35, well adapted for tea planting, 236, 
rapid growth of population, 236, its 
settlements, holdings, and lenb, 336; 
bibliography, 236. 

Dnm Dnml, village and tea centre in - 
Lakbimpnr Dbtrict, Assam, 602. 

Dnrduria, site of a mined fort in Dacca 
District, Eastern Bengal, 316. 

Diiiglpur, village in .Mymensingh Dis- 
till, Eastein Bengal, 334. 

Dwirii Blilr, marmt village in Sylhet 
Dbbict, Assam, 4x7 ; river terminus of 
railway for coal of Khlst Hilb, 437, 

Dwiri Noagtyrmen, petty Stale in KnisI 
Hilb^ Assam, 495. 

Dwellhigs, in Prmn, and their fumitnre 
58, 59; cottages, luiely of brick, 58 ; 
th^ colaigement to muEC barracks for 
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iiSroti505. Elephanu, numercmt in Auam Valley 

£, and Range, 33 ; extentiTe opera^ioDt of 

GoTemment Khedda department, 33, 
Eartbqnakjbi,nfPraifliioe,5; Anamalwdya 501, in Jalpaignri, 224; abundant in 
liable to, 25; between 1607 and 1873, Giro and Susang hills, 321, 501 ; for- 
35 ; the great earthquake of June, 1897, merly as tribute, 537. 

25, 36, the lom ol life and of public Embankments, in Assam, against floods 
^private property, a 6 , the disturbance 35, raised by forced labour, 35, leoently 
of the roads, water-leTels and natural repaired and restored by unpaid labour, 
drainage, 25, 36, in; l^e sum and 35, and by Public Worica, 1x1. 
items spent on public repairs, 36, in. Embroidery, famous of Dacca, 304, 305. 

Local r«firetues ; The destruction of Engineering school, feilnre of, at Dihru- 
buildings ^1897) and interrupdon of garb, nS, in course of constmedan at 
drainage in M&lda, Rangpnr, liogra, and Dacca, 315. 

Pabna Districts, 341, 262, 375, 384, in EngineenofPublic Works department, I3, 
Mymensingh, 333; in Sy^ct District English, as a medium ana sub^ of 
and town, 420, 436, 439; in Shtlloi^, instruction, in Assam, 116. 

499, building precautioas efsins^ 49p. Eimlish BUr, head-quarters of Bfilda 
also under Natural Calamitiea in District, Eastern Beiigal, and a munici- 
many Districts. Polity, 249, 350 ; its antiquity (1676) 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, Prorince of, and importance under the Company, 

its formation Idr purposes of 249; Dutch and French settlements, 

administrative emdenc}*, i, objections 349: outbreak of cholera, 1899. 243. 

to, provided againet, 1, its hi^j d^ Btkuokgy of Bengal, by Colonel Dalton, 

veloped organisation, 1, its oomposi- referred to on the MU tribes, 145, 148- 
tion. bonn^ries, area, 1, 2; Dacca, i^^etfauim, 
capital, Shillong, iinitarium, CMtta^ Europeans and Eurasians, number of, in 
gong, seaport, x; general view o 4 a- Asmm, 55, school for, xx8. 

15 ; physical features, a-5 ; population. Excise, revenue from, xx, 13, in Assam, 
number, density, habitat, reunion, 5 -' 7 ; __ 106, X07, 130. 

agriculture, independ e nt of Irrigation, Exogamous kkels oi the Nftgas, 473; 
7, chief exopi^ 8; forests, extenatve not clans of the Kbasis, 488, breach of 

lucrative, 8; railways and service of exogamy even worse than sdnlteiy, 487 ; 

steamers on natniml waterways, 8, 9 ; septa of the Gkros, 504, 305. 

government, by a Licutenant-Govemor, Expmditnxe, of Province, amounts and 
with aX^islative CofuncU, and ordinary ^ief items of, xi, 13 ; of Assam, 130. 

staff and Civil Service, 9, xo ; law and Exports, of Assam, to other parts of India, 

justice, 10, xi ; revenue and finance, ix, mostly tea and raw products, itemsand 

the financial settlement of 1906, 11 ; value, 86, X27, outside India, items and 

public works, is ; police and pnsons, value, 88, ia8 ; exports of Chittagong, 

12; education, xa: medical and aani- 406; of NatiTe States, 609, 610,621. 

tary, xa; stntitiicsl tablet: 1, of popu- 
lation, 13, 14, n, of incoBBe sad open- P 

diture of low boards and mxiaic$ali- 

ties, X5, HI, IV, of revuiraa and ex- FSttHta, vUlsge and important asarket in 
penditnie of Province, 13. JslsMguHDimct, Eakem Bengal, 238. 

£dncatioh,MhUiryo(iaAssum, 1x4, X15, Family, joint fiunilysyiceia^ not piendeiit 
Itt early ncglaiil and dqpIbiuUe state, in Ashus^ 48^ banudts o( among bill 
X14, its pvQgMas under Biit^, ^ 

1x4, 113 ; tbe iMMie given by ZffSBda Fandua, fSmoet unknown intbePiovinoe, 
in aid to tnd % e n a u s insdtadons, xi;^ t , gl ic ureto and (X8I74), in 

Education, in Paovim, under E^irector of Ittjjdiihi mid DInijpnr, 205, 2x3, 216, 

Public Initructimii, xa ; onlyfenroniol In litiUila (1883-9^ > 47 1 of 1787, 

twelve Arts oolOnBfm receive dliect heM in Rsagpnr, 268; in Fiboa (1874, 18197), 

from mate, sa, 0 m number of them 389 ; in Enilbi Hills (188 j), 465 7 in 

studeats, i2,tlieimmberofechooliaad Kimrto (xgox), 538; serma, if it 

tcholais, XV. OMt of^ 13; la Asiaii^ ocenxrM, bi Mmiipur, 623; tim im- 

114*113^ statfldbi of, 133, general nmnity of Eastw Beml, 161. 
results. X18, xxfii table of hnsiice, 119^ Fsitdptir, District in Dacca DivisioD, 
X30.* Eamem Bengal, 938-330; a fluvisl 

under In each DIstiict, creation, typical 01 the Gaagetlc ddia^ 
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3,^8, a manh with ttripi of high land, 
338; its liYcra swanning with fiih and 
crocodiles, 339, 340; typical botany, 
339 V the BSia BhniySt, 340; the pie- 
▼alenoc of malaria in parts and decreas- 
ing popnlatioD, 34^ 343 : the increas- 
ing numerical f^ominance of Muham- 
madans, 34a, their backward education, 
346, 347, and objection to Taednation, 
347 ; the double crops of its rich loam, 
34a ; net and jate the principal crops, 
343; more hand-wea'vert than in ioiy 
other part of Bengal, 344; its trade 
mostly by water, also by rail, 34^, 345 ; 
the disputes and riots due to the land- 
making of the great rivers, 341, 345; 
verj low (permanent) settlement, 345, 
340 ; the recent advance in education, 
346; the Kumar floating dispensary, 
347; bibliography, 347. 

Farldpur subdivision, 347. 

Farid pur town, head-quarters of District, 
34S> 349 : on ^ branch railway, 348 ; a 
municipality, 348 ; public water-filters, 
349 ; the shrine of its eponymous saint, 
Varid Shall, 348. 

Fatrns, experimental, agiicoUural and 
fruit, at Shillong, 67, 490, at Chitta- 
gong* 399* 

Fauna, large and small, of Assam, aa, a3 ; 
famous big game of Jalpaignri District, 
some preserved, 324, decreasing of Mil- 
da, 341 ; hog of Pabna, 383 ; disappear- 
ing of Dacca, 397 ; abundant and various 
of Madhupur Jungle, 321, of the Sun- 
darbans, 303, of ChitUgong Hill Tracts, 
408, 409 ; damage by, to life and pro- 
^rty, and rewards for their destruction, 

6»i. 5»4. 8SI. 549. 5^3. 573. 89®. ** 
also under Fauna in eadi District. 

Female education, in primary and secon- 
dary schools, 13 ; in Assam, 1x7, gene- 
rally unsatidactory, 117; the great 
success ot the \Vel.h Mission, Z17. 
Soe also under Education in eadi Dis- 
trict. 

Fcnchuganj, village in Sylbet Di trict, 
Assam, 437* head-quarters in Surmi 
Valh^ of bdia Genoml Stoun Naviga- 
tion Company, 437. 

Fenny (PiM), river of Eastern Bengal, 
fallixw into arm of Bhy of Bengal, 178. 

Fenny, subdivision of NoikhhU jDiknet, 
Eastexn Bengal, 391, 393. 

Fenny, village in NoSI^ii District, East- 
ern Bengid, 392. 

Ferries, steam, over Brahmaputir, 92, 
local and municipal revenue from, 231 ; 
over rivers, passim. 

Festivals, in Assam, 59. 

Festivals, fain, and places of pilgrimage, 
notable: Alawakh&wa,sic; Badarpnr, 
436 ^nhan Hills, 156 ; Brahmaknnd, 


639. 

600 ; in GanhiU subdivision, 543, 545 ; 
Hijo, 545t54^; Idilmatf, 177 ; Kimi- 
khya, 546; Xintanagar, aai; Rhetnr, 
308; MaiskMU, 159: MandK, so8; 
Nekmard, aai ; Po^hftlia, 371 ; of 
Sankar £kh^ 59; SItikund, 407: Tri- 
pureswari, 6x3 ; Tnkreswari, Z5O ; gheS 
and shrine in Ganr, 333. 

Fever. Ste Malaria. 

Finance, principal heads of revenue and 
expenditure, of Province, 11, 15, of 
Amam, 97-108, statistics of, 130. 

Financial settlement (1906), bdween Im- 
perial and Provincial revenues, ix, six 
between Assam and the Government of 
India (1871-1904), 98-xox. 

Firinghis, Portuguese outlaws, pirates, 
and renegades, originally in the seryice 
of the Arakanese, in Chittagong, 393, 
396, in Sandwip, 158, in Dacca. 301 ; 
their half-caste desmdants. 501, 353, 
3^, 398. 

Fish, most nvers swarm with, aoo et pm- 
rtm, of Dinajpur an exception, aix ; 
export of dried, 331. 

Fisheries, of Chittagong, 399, of the 
Padmft, 300. 

Floods, in Assam, more serious and fre- 
quent than drought, 34, 35, the destruc- 
tive flood of 1781, 35 ; of old a natural 
barrier against invaom, 35, 33; Ahom 
embankments raised by forc^ labour, 
35, recent steps to repair and restore, 
33, IX X ; lately aggravated by the dis- 
turbances of 1897 earthquake, 25; spe- 
cial drainage woriu b^ Government 
with voluntary and unpala co-operation 
of people, 33 ; the great flood (1787) 
at Dacca, 397, 398. See also nndtr 
Natural Calamities in many Districts. 

Fogs, common in Upper and Central 
Assam, 33, 34, serionsly impede steamer 
traffic, 34, 9X. 

Food, in Assam, of the people, v^etaiian 
with fish or fowl. 57 ; the rule against 
flesh not so stringent as in Upper India, 
57 ; of Muhammadans and Hindns, 57 ; 
dog, cazrion, insects, Ac., of tribesmen, 

fl7.4749l>ric«^75»«^* ^ 

Food-grains, of Province, 7, 8 ; area an<l 
growth o^ in Assam, 64, 63, 136; price 
of, X36 ; insufficient ibr ito foreign popu- 
latioii, 86, imports of, 137. 

Forests, of the Province, 8, extensive, not 
lucrative, 8 ; area, reedpts, and expendi- 
ture of * reserved,* 8, ix ; in Assam, 73- 
79, area of ‘ reserved ^Mid * unclassed/ 
76, financial results, 79, 130; s&l and 
principal trees, 76; law, rubber, and 
minor products, 78 ; the regulaticm of 
the sd forcsis, 76, 77 ; methods and 
difficulties of tramqxoft to iiv«n» 77 ; 
protection from iiie, 78* 
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400^ Hill TiacUy iMBui aM n o m oi^ 
408,41a. 

Fonats, a lectioii in tlie aooomit of each 
DUtrict 

Fowl, wild, and amall gaase In AMun, 13. 
Su aisa mtdtr Fanna In Dkliieta. 

Fmiti and caiden crape, cohiTation 
in Aaeam, 65, Government fruit garden 
at tihilleoff, 67, 490. SEt also umtUr 
Agrienltnre in oicb Diittict. 


Gaihinda, aubdiviaion of Rangpor Dia- 
trict, Eaatem Bengal, 171, 272; with 
incieaaing trade and popmation, 271. 
Gaibftnda, town in Rangpnr Diatrict, 272. 
Ganges, the {CamgS^t 159-185 • if* nae in 
Tehri Slate, 159, pieroeathe Hundlayaa 
at Snkhi, 159, course through the 
United Provinces to Bengal, 159, 160, 
reaches the level country, 160, assumes 
the name of the Padmft, 160^ is joined 
by the Jamnn& (a), the main stream of 
the Brahmaputra, 160, diadiarm after 
a course of 1,557 miles into the Meghnft 
eatuary, 161 ; the delta, 161, 162 ; its 
bountiful overflow in Astern Bengal, 
161, making it independent of utificial 
irri^tion and rainfall, and immune 
from famine, 161, its sanctity, fain, fes- 
tivals, holy places, and mytholo^, 162- 
.164; iU traiBc, 184; bridges, 104, 165. 
€dnja^ a preparation of hemp \CanMahis 
ra/few), in Assam, imported and not 
populw, 107, restrictions on sale, 107 ; 
revenue from, X07; the cause of over 
10 per cent, of cases of lunacy, 120; 
in raitffin Beng^, its laxge but limited 
cnltivatkMi in MjahUii District, 203, 
.104, 109, its distribution over India and 
the West ladies, 104. 

Gaiil; name given to upper reaches of 
‘ the Ifadhumatl river, Emtera Bengal, 
Ml railway brtd^ 166; bibUk^^y, 
166. 

Garamnr, village In Sibiagar District, 
Assam, 588; place of one of three 
principal Vaishnav Mffrwr, 586; the 
titles of its vety large endowments 
destroyed by Burmans and not asserted 
its Gosam, 586; small grant lately 

Giro H^, District in ^mfl Valley and 
Hill DistricU Division, Assam, 500- 
5x1 ; head-qnnrters at Tnri, 51X ; part 
of range dividing tbe Assam and 
Snrmi V^eys, 500; dense forests 
mostly cv c i’ g i y n, 5oX,.:SQme containing 
rd/, 508; dephuts, large and small 
game abundant in hiHs, and destnic- 
Sve of human life, 501 ; all very 


aalntUms, the offg^l home of MUS 
aadr, 501; recent (1900) eyclooes, 
502; repe a ted tirings and raids (1790- 
187a) of the Giros, originally Cigainst 
oppr^ve Bengali scssMlrr. 502, 
503, punitive ezpeditio& and final 
(1869) conetitntion of a Dletrict, 502, 
503; the people, 503-507 ;>^8a»enltl- 
vatioB, 507; coal-fieldt, hitherto nn- 
worked, 508, 509 ; trade and commu: 
nications by cart-roads and bridle^ 
paths, 509, 527 ; spedsl adminbtratioD, 
509, sfo, population now peaceful and 
uw-abiding, 510; very backward edn- 
cation, 5x0, 511; small-poz almost 
stampw out vaednation, 5x1 ; bib- 
liography, 5x1; sell their lac and cotton 
at Daini^ 527, their Chrietiah village, 
chapel, and pastor, 517, 528. 

Giros, of CHro Hills, 504-507 ; of 

the Bodo race, 49, 502 ; of a later wave 
of immigration than the KhStit, 504 ; 
their own traditions and name, 504; 
their divisions (ja/) and ezogamous 
septs, 504, 505 ; moral and physical 
characteristics, 505 ; villages and 
houses, 505 ; minimum of dress in 
men and women, 505, 506, heavy 
brass earrings of women, 505; rites 
and enttoms of marriage, 506, matri- 
archal inheritance and obligation in 
cases to marry mother-in-law, 506 ; 
the chastity of the women, 506; fnneral 
rites, and the memento mori of the 
fatted bollock, 506; religion and 
sacrifices, 507; prosperi^ and value 
attached to old brass gongs, 507; 
their mart for lac and cotton at Damra, 
527, also Christian village, chapel, and 
pastor, 537. 528. 

Gauhati, subdivirion of Kimrilp District, 
Assam, 541, 543 ; xp tea gardens. 543 ; 
many places and objects of Hindu 
pilgrimage, 54.. 

Ganhiti town, bead-qnarten of K&mrDp 
District, and of Assam Valle/ Division, 
54;. '545 1 railway terminus, port of call 
tor steanien, 543, principal centre of 
trade in Lower Assam, 545 ; its hirtoiy 
TOing back to king Bha^ttn of the 
Mahfibharata, 543, 544, numerous re- 
mains of former importance, 544 ; 
eztenrive damage (1897) by earth- 
quake, 544; picturesque but unhealthy, 
544 ; a municipality with water- and 
drainage works, 544, 545; school^ 
coU^, and mills, 245. 

Ganr, rained city and ancient capital in 
M&lda District, Eastern Bengal, 250- 
355, on a deserted channel of the Gan- 
ges, 25‘> : traditional Hindu hbtory as 
metropolic of Bengal, 250; recorded 
Muhammadan history ss a ^capital 
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(ix 78^I57S), a^; the iwM peitilciioe 
ettending lU siege (1575) hj Akbei’s 
gfnnenl, as^ 351, iu de^polatioD 
• siD'^e, 351, Its fiw deteitioo in iairoiir 
of Dacca and MiunhidibSd, 351 ; since 
then a quany for boildiiig Manhid&ULd 
and neiipibo^g towns, 351 • a deaoip- 
tioii of the rains in 1683, 1787, and as 
they were in x8io^ >52-355; ttctnt 
cleanups of jungle^ 352, and aiade | 
tooo GoTmment preservation of some 
Of the bnildings, 355; bibliography; ; 

Ganripnr, pennanently settled estate in 
Goilpftra District, Assam, 526; the 
eaplanation of its extremely low assess- 
ment, 530, 526. 

Gmydi, or pujthoM (Bas /ro$iialu\ wild 
cattle in Assam, domesticated by the 
hill tribes, aa, 457, the basis of bride 
prices, 46a. 

G€HMa, a kind of temporary and local 
taboo ammig the Nkg^s, 476. 

Geology, of Province, mainly alluvial, 
3, 3 ; of the Assam Valley, 18, ao, of 
the Assam Ran^, ai, aa, coal mea- 
sures, 31, 79, 80. 

Geology, a section in the account of each 
District. 

GhorSghit, ruined city in Dinijpnr Dis- 
trict, Eakera Bengu, aao, aai, legen- 
dary and historicfu remains, aia, aao; 
bibliography, aai. 

Qoklpdra, District In Assam Vall^ Divi- 
sion, 513-530; head-quarters at Dhubri, 
538 ; alluvial plain of upper valley of 
Ij^ahmapntra, 513 ; large game numer- 
and destructive, 514; centre fairly 
healthy. Eastern Dubs and Giro tarai 
very malarious, 314 ; damage to peima- 
nent buildings and natural drainage by 
1897 earthquake, 515, cyclone of 1900, 
51 5 ; recent (1865) acquisition of Eastm 
Duars, and paancat«on (1886) of raid- 
ing Gkros, 515; slow increase of 
population due to kalU asar^ 516 ; rice, 
oilseeds, and other crops, 517 ; only 
four tea gardens, 5179 518; indigenous 
irrigation of rice, 518; important 
fo<esU of rd/, 518, 519; trade by 
water, rail, and road, 519, 520; the 
. present results of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, t^ land revenue one-sixtieth of 
the wamtndM receipts, 520, 1^21, 526, 
527; education very backward, but im- 
proving, 521, 532; bibliography, 53a. 

GmpSra, subdivision of Gmpdra Dia- j 
trict, 523, 534. 

Goalpira, municipality in Go5lp&ra Dis- 
trict, 528, 539; till 1879 hcad-quaiteii 
of District, 539; public offices destroyed 
(1897) by earthquake, 5:*9 and town 
depressed to bc'o'v dood-leyel, 529, 


. protective cmbahkinents, $39; before 
1826 a frontier sutioa of tSt Company, 
539, the forced monopoly of European 
and Assam traders, 538, 330. 

Goalnndo, snbdivisioii of Farldpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 347, 348, very 
fertile and extiemely maliriona, 347. 

Goalnndo, village in Faildpur Diittict, 
3^9; railway and steamer tenainua, 
with great tnutthipment trade, ^o; 
onoe exactly at the Jnnctioo of the 
Padma with the Brahmaputra, 349, 
itt recent wanderinn down south, 349, 
and the removal 01 snbdiviaiooal head- 
quarters to Rijbiii, 349, 35a 

Godigkri, village in R^jsbihi Diitriql, 
Eastern Bcnnal, ao8. 

Goitn^ pievairat in Jalpalgnif, sad, 
KttojjlpiiVp 96^0 

Gol^hit, snbdivisioii of SibiigaT Pit- 
tri^ Assam, 583, 583; 47 tea gardens, 

Golaghit town in Sibtigar District, 586, 
587, administered ad a Union, 586. 

Gold-washing, Industry of, in Assam, 8i, 
595, died out with forced labour, 8r. 

Gor, or Sylhet, petty kingdom conquered 
(1384) by Muhammadans, 430. See 
ShSh Jalil. 

Gosaina; principal priests of Vaishnavs, 
5a, their hl^ position, power, and 
eDlightcnmeat as bcada of the 
5s, 53. See aUe Vaiehnaviim mted 
Sniiras. 


Habiganj, anbdivlrion of Sylhet District, 
AsMun, 433 ; is tea gaidlma, 433. 
Habiganj, town in Symet Diitrkt, 437, 
a^Union, 437. 


Jo'v flood-level, 539, 


Hftflang, in CScUr DhArict, Asuam, 
head-qnaiten of bill section of Amnm- 
BeogjRnilway,454; the mihrmy loop 
roniid the hill* 434 . 

HailSkSiidi, snbdlv&on of Cichir Die- 
trict, Assam, 453; 31 tea gardens, 453. 

HajTgaoj, village, river port, and railway 
station in Tippera District, Eastern 
33 lmigal, 383. 

Hijo, village in KimrSp Dietrict, Amam, 
545f ffiaons endowed temple to 
Sira, vmmted ^ BoddUsto as.weU ns 

MMr to (im)> 

Cbitf of CbfrtigHVb c i miip w mi ig «f 
KnkI laidi, .,0,^ 

Hitia, Maad to M«ikUU OUitot, 

. EMtam Btogd, iS, fqWM« rnOto. 157; 
the ewtol loM of life <teriag cgrdaae 

of the Niitie,4)& 

Hcndcell, Mr^ M e, ieto Ue tt.imfn. 
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0 nt (17S*) ledaUad Ot AmaulMiif, 
31669 367* 

Coort, «t Cilcotlftt »f wi6i jnrii- 
didioB over tbe PnifiBoe, eioept Hill 
Districts and certain frontier tracts 1I9 

qiane popaUtiaa of, 4 ?. 
pndoniiaanoe of women, 47. agriciil- 
tare, 63. 

Hill sjratem, of Province, a-4, 134~>56 ; 
Urn Amam Ran^, 19, ao. Htt alsc 
Wider Hill and River System in each 
District. 

Hill Tippera Native State in 

Eastern Bengal, 6 o 5 > 4 iia ; fkhyaical 
aspecu as of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
603, soil, lupicolture, and popnlation 
as pf ndghnontiiig Districts^ 603, 608, 
609 ; anneaed (I733) to Mngbal eini>ire, 
605 ; relations witibi British power since 
2705, 606-608, present, 10, 607, the 
MMuaf of 2904, 607, the titles and 
booonrs of the Rlja, 607, his landed 
p so p eity ontside the State, 381, 382 ; 
the race, language, and divisions of the 
Tipperas, 6^, region and customs, 
6^; rice the staple crop, 609, Jhiim 
cultivation," 609; export duties on 
timber arid freest pmnets, 609, 610 ; 
administimtiou and' laws on British 
lines, 610; water oornmnnications, 609, 
610; increasing revenue, 610; army 
apd police, 620 ; ednealion very back- 
imid, 610, all free, 622 ; State dispen- 
suki, 612; biblioipaphy, 611. 

Hill tribes, chic^ ^ ^ 

Aborigines. 

HOli, village and railway station in 
Bojpa Diatiict, Eastern Bengal, aSi. 


Hiinwyas, the (* abode of snow in tbe 
Provtace^ a, tbe frontier tribes, 16; 

. general view o^ 134-247; name, 134; 
extent of ranges 23a; political distri> 
bndoB, 234, 133; divisions of range, 
135; scenery, 135, 136; snow-Une, 136, 
^7; liven, 137; bigbest peaks, 137; 
fallqra and laim^ 137, 138; geology, 
138-143; botany, 141, 243; fimn^ 
143, 144; » 44 » 

Of the Btll triDcs, 140 ■ means 01 com- 
nmni ert i o^ 146; WIiogfrqpfay, 246, 
147 * 

Hmdns and H indui sm , predominant in 
Amam in the sevenlb esatury, a7,early 
immi^iiaats from iba weri, ^ over^ 
thrown by the Chtahis, 40, the subse- 
i|aenc eoarerdon oT abongfawl diiefr, 
«7, 50, ita daal adopthm by tbe Ahoms 
in Radim icIgB daring the 

e eve a teealh cta B ai y, 34, tbe deganera- 
tliNi of tlwir mmtial iwh 35, 50^ the 
pmseddioB and iwSlioBs of tbe 


Vaishnava Moamarlas, 34, 35, the 
consequent uiarchy and appeal (1792) 
to the British, 35, 36 ; the fSuth of half 
the population, 53 ; the causes rf the 
comparative laxity of the caste system, 
50; the principal castes^ of Assam 
proper, sx, 5a, of the Sormd Valley, 
52 ; frue^ castes, 5a; At prevalence, 
high position, and civilising influence 
of Vaiihnavism, 53, 53; the cult of 
Saktl or KSlI, 37, 53; other sects, 53, 
54; temples of, 54; its elaborate 
temples contrasted with the rude 
monoliths of psganism, 437, 438 ; its 
viinmerical inferiority in Esstem Bengal, 
7 i ' 97 < 394* «od especially in Chitta- 
gong Division, 37a. 

Historic areas, 195, 196. 

History, of Province, set under History 
in em District and principal town ; of 
Assam, see Assam, History of 
Hiuen Triang, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
his visit to (a.d. 640) and description 
of Assam and its inhabitants, 37, found 
Brahmanism the prevalent religion, 27 ; 
on the kingdom of Pnndra, 281, 282, 
of Kamarhpa, 322 ; crossed the Kara- 
toys. 175. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. See Medical. 
House^tax, substituted for land revenue, 
in Hill Districts of Assam, 94, 104, 
454; in Lnshai Hilla, 466, in N 3 g& 
Hills, 479, in Khisi Hills, 49a, in G&ro 
HUls, 310, in Mndr Hills, 581. 

I. 

Ich&mat! (i), river of Pabna District, 
Eastern Bengal, i6d. 

Ichkmatl (a), river of Eastern Bengal, 
entering tbe Meghnft, 177 ; its sacred 
bathing 177; bibliomphy, 178. 
Immigrants, prehistoric, Hindns, 49, 
Indo-Chinese, *6, 49. 

Immigration, into Provinre, 6 ; into 
Central and Lower Amam, making up 
fo ’ decrease of indimous popnlation, 
43 ; very great into Upper Assam and 
taie tea gardens, 43, 44; its sooroea in 
other parts of l^lia, 44. Set eUsc 
Coolies. 

Imnbal, capital of Manipur State, Assan, 
635, 636 ; population, 67,093, of whom 
96 per cent. Hindus, 6^5; its road 
connexions, 6aa, 635; an overgrown 
village rather than a town, 6a6; the 
p'laoB of the RSji and official build- 
ings, 6a6: sevm and frequent cholera 
frra drinking water of poUnted rivers, 
636; the scene of the outbreak (1891) 
and t*eadberoni murder of Mr. Q^ton 
end bis *tuff, 635. 

Importi^ of Assam, from other parts of 
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India, itons and talne, 86, la^ outside 
India, items and ^ahw^ 88, ia8; of 
Cbittacoog, 406. 

Inoome tax, reTenne from, 11 ; in Assam, 
107 ; ntimher and character of aisessed 
and ind *enoe per head, 108. 

Indebtedness, agricoltnrisU in Assam, 
not serious, 67, 75; rate of interest 
char^ by Mirwaris, 37-75 per cent., 
67 ; in Eastern Bengal gcMruly onlti- 
vatoxs prosperous, and there is little 
recourse to Goveroment loans, 315 et 
passim. 

Infant or child marriage, 47, in Amm 
proper, only common among higher 
castes, 47 ; a possible check to Hmdu 
fecundity, 44. 

Infant mortality, in Assam, supposed to 
he about a 1 8 per mille, 46. 

Infanticide, among exogmist 
474, amongst KQkis, 47. 

Inoculation (lor small-pox^ still practised 
in Assam, xai, its method, mortality, 

. and danger to others, lai. 

Insanity. See Lunacy. 

Iron ore, industry of, in Assam, 81, once 
of considerable importanoe, 81, ^ ^ 

Ironwork, in Assam, formerly of im- 
portance, 84, the manv and heavy 
cannons described by Mahammadan 
invaders and still scattered about, 33, 
84; blacksmiths raetally foidgnera, 
84 ; iron inlaid with brass, 84. 

Irrigation canals, nnneoemaiT in the 
Province, 7 • indigenous in the Him* 
dlayan foroi, 7, 68, 69. 

Isa Khan 15^), founder of the great 
Mymensingb family, 333. 

Islands, of Province, 4, 157~>59» 
Assam, 30. 


JidnkSta, river of Amam, finally joins the 
Snrm8, X93, trade ronte from KbSsi 
HUls, 193. 

Jagannitnganj, vilW in Mymeni^h 
District, Eastern nmgal, 334, railway 
terminus and port of call for steamas, 

JaUs and prisous, under an Inspector- 
General, 13; nnmber of, and of 
prisoners, ta; of Assam, ZI4, mar- 
talttyof, 1 14; industiies, 114; siatistira 
of, 133. See also under Police and 
Jails fr each District. 

Jams, usually M8rw8riinerchant% number 

and locality of, in Asaam, 55, charge 
37 -75 per cent, interest on agripultnnl 
leans, 67 ; monopollte the trade of 
the Assam Valley, 86, 87. • 

Jaintll Hills, past of KhSsi and Tasntii 

Hills District, Aasam, 48I1 thdrUatory 


before and after their lapse (1835) to 
the BritiA, 38, 39, 435. 484, «he 
rishigs of the Syatengs (i86o->a) 
•gainst anv kind oC tjlbote, 484, their 
final (1863} padficatioD, 484. 

Jaintii Parminas, a tract of <^484 aqepi^ 
miles in aylhd Diatriet, Assra,i434,' 
435: hitttoiv of the old lUjSs, 43^ 
434, wars of Rndra Smgh agmast, 38 ; 
independence and succession thiornrh 
females maintained, 434 ; the sacrioM 
(183a) of three Mtish eubjects to 
KSlT, 434, aunexation (183s) and lapsd 
of the Risk's tenitory, 38, 39, 435; 
snccesaive setUements, 435. 

Jaiotimr, village and formerly capital 
of Jaintik Rl^ft, 437, 43^* huge 
unhewn monoliths ot paganism side by 
side with the elaborate temples of 
Hinduism, 437, 438, overthiown (1897) 
by earthuuidce, 438. 

Jaipur, village in Lakhtmpor Dirtrict, 
Assam, 6oa, 603 ; coal and oil-bearing 
strata near, 603* 

Ja^aiguri, District in Rkjshihi Division, 
Eastern Bengal, 333-339; divided 
actually and historically into the allu- 
vial Filiation tract, once part of 
Rangpur, 33 a, and the submontane 
Wester^ Dokrs, annexed i86k, 333; 
numerous drifting, rivers, and deserted 
river beds, aas, 333 ; its copper and 
coal, 333, 330; famous for 1^ game, 
334, some DOW protected, 334; tm- 
peratnre rarely excessive, 334, high 
mortality from malaria in the tarm\ 
336, prevalence of insanity and deaf- 
mntism, 336 ; destructive flood (190s) 
and earthquake (1897}, 334; ancient 
and recent history, 334-336 ; enormous 
immigration of tea coolies, 337 ; extreme 
fertility of the alluvium, 338; rice, 
tobacco, tea, jute, the most important 
crops, 338, 339; extensive and valuable 
Government forests, 339, 330 ; flourish- 
ing trade, due to tea indpriry, with 
Calcutta and Bhutkn, 330, 3$! ; wdl 
served by railways, 831 ; special powers 
of Depnty-Commissiaiier, 331, 333; 
permanent (i793> “<1 temporary settle- 
ments, 333; very backwaid education, 
334 ; less opposition to infant vaerina- 
tion, 334; bibliography, 334. 

J alMignif subdivision, 334, 335, 
alpaiguif, municipality and head-quaitem 
of District, 338, 339, also of Co^ 
misiioner of Division, of other officials, 
and of Mounted Rifles, S38 ; small but 
the chief distribntlng^oefitie, 338, lemd 

by two railways, 838* 

Jalpcs, village in JalpalCml 
l^em Bengal, 339 ; temfte of Sl^, 
the most conspicuoiik zuin ia Dutrict, 
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JtMU|i«r, mbatiiioa of Myrnemuigh 
DIftilct, Esflm Bencftl, 

JaMlImuryiiiiiiileipalitjiiiid liuwoyitftdoa 
i» Mjmoiiiogii Ditiriet, 3 ^, 33 $. 

Jimndl (i), riw of Eutcm BeniflA 

166 ; nobobly old dMimd m Tlita, 
z 65 » nib into tlie Alfid, tritmtaiy of 
dieGaoKC% z66. 

Janain (>)f or Jaaoi, nnne of looreroectloa 
of tbe mluDaMrtra, Eoitein Boigal, 
Z 719 Z 7 a, now too nuiiii ftmm, Imrof 
fooent fomimtiont 171 ; iti deposit of 
oUhtUI tandi the meet fimnmbb toil 
for jute, 17 a. 

Jipoo, h^hest ( 9,890 bet) monntiln in 
I5S» >58. 

Jidngi, riw of Afsaoii joins the Berak, 
Z90; important trade ronte with five 
iniim, 190 ; the hill lailwaj up iu 
unllej, tpOk 

Jewelleiy, mdostry of, in Assam, of little 
merit or importance, 83 ; the common 
wearing of ^Id and lac oraamenti, 75 , 
83 ; centre at Joihit, 3871 important 
in Dacca, 305 . 

Jhilnkiti, mnnidpaU^ In Backergnnge 
District, Eastern Bena^, 369, 370 ; | 
Hnpoctant mart with uu|p export of 
rice and hetel-nats^ 370 . I 

Jhinii, rirer of Assam, affluent of Biah- 

‘ mapntra, 181 , 18 a, ndlwaj bridge and 
four ferries, 18 a. 

JkSm, system of shiftiim cnltltation, so, 
63 ; m Chittagong Hill Tracts, 41 T ; 
of Lnshais, 484 , M Higis, 476 , of hill 
tribes, ^emsss, 

Jln&ftm, river of Assam, affluent of the 
Bndimapatta, 187 , 188 . 

Jiiangt petQr Slate in Kbisl Hill% Assam, 

Ji^ihrcr of Assam, joins the Sunni, 
189 . 

Joglghopi, village in Goilplim Dbtiict, 
Assam, 519 , 530 , named after local 
oaves of 43 o. 

Joihlt, snbdiviaion S Sibsigar District, 
Assam, 383 ; nigh cnltivnlion and 


Assam, 583; mgfa cnltivnlion and 
doim popniation of the tract lonth of 
the river, 583 ; 56 tea gardens, 383 ; 
the cimosite oonmtions in the noruera 
lajoGT^S. 

JeihSt town, ktaly made head-onarters 
of Sibsigar Diriiict, 587, the most 
important centre of trade, and of 
Amamese jesrelleir, 587; connected 
with river n**d nmln railway by light 
jtriteyittwty, 387. 

To«hii| snUlvislon of Xi3si and TaIntUi . 
Htfb District, Assam, 494; uihabi- 
tints mcBlfy Syateng^ 494. 


Jowii vHIm, head-ousters of ub- 
divbiom 408,499. 

Jttstioe, dvU and criminal, a section in 
the eooonnt of each DbCr^ 

Judee, Coerts of, of Pravmee, crimiul 
and dvil, ti, piimary and appellate, 
tz; of Assam, 96, 97, statlWi cs of, 
97f 

Jnte, in the Provinoe, area and Dbtikts 
of growth, 8 ; in Assam, 65, 67, value 
of exports^ 1S7. 

Local rdonmeos: Eitendve growth 
in RIjsbini Division, 198, die great 
jnte-martatSirijganj, 198,392; gtawtb 
in Dacca District, 303, tnde, 305, 318 ; 


Jnte-preaaes, at Chindpnr, 383, DomSr, 
*7*, FuMpu, ,44. 


KachSrb, of Assam. Indo-Chinese tribe, 
50, their wnrs with the Ahoms and 
bwly (1536) utter defeat, 30, 441, 443, 
tbeb diviriu into gronps betwren hills 


most BO, 50; their Rljft supplied by the 
Mlldn with six seers of human milk 
daily, 134; history of the R&jSs in 
Cich&r Dmrict, 441, 448, their con- 
versioo by peasege through e copper 
cow into Kahattnvas, 434; ruins and 
remains of old capital at Dimipur, 583, 
586; their land settlement with JUo/s 
(ctorpetadons), not with Individuab, 

JSMt aodr, virnlent qiidemic fever, In the 
Province, 6 ; the most important factor 
for last twenty years in the medical 
hbtoiy of Aamm 45, first rrcognited in 
z86o, 45, 46, 501, its spread niSot 1883, 
46, has not yri reachu Upper Assam, 
46, Its great contagiousness and often 
iingeiing dniadon making isolation im- 
pomible, 46; its donbUhl iiatnre and 
reladoos to malaria, 46 ; its much mjie 
than dedmation of the indigenous in- 
habitants of Central and Lower Assam, 
43 ot pasnm^ ks mortality in die Dfs- 
t&ts attacked, 46; its virnlcnce now 
abeting, 46; said to spare women, 47. 
Kalang, olTfliMt of the Brahmaputra, in 
Aamm, 184; its considerable tea and 
. other traffic^ 184 ; ferries^ 184. 

Kill, odt ofi aSw Sdetism. 

Kaliti caste, the, diaracterlsde of and 
almost peuliar to Assam, 51, 334, 
their snppoaed hnmigimtion before the 
IhoGtioiuiI division 01 castes, $im- 
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Xlsil^, lA tBCiHl 
Sail in Kimrfip Dteiict, Aamm^ 546; 
place of piMiMM fipom aU 
veMlt (1505) aad oomeciated wi£ aa 


offiaing of 140 httinaa heads, 546: odier 
temples und sevenl festl:vals» 546. 

KimarOpa, the name of Assam and of Its 
capital hi the time of Hhicii Tsiang, 17, 
195, its difierent djnasties, 27, a8, and 
the taiying ement of their dominlonSi 
a8 ; in KImr&p District, 53a. Su 'alm 
PfijJ. 

KimrQp, District in Assam Valley Dhri- 
sion, 530-548 ; head-qnarteis at Gan- 
hiti,543; physical aspects as of Assam 
Valiqr, 530'> 531; damage (1807) done 
by earthquake to buildings andagricul- 
thte» 53i» 53> • Pvt of ancient kingdom 
of Kdmarapa, 53s, under Koch, Mu- 
hammadans, Ahoms, 53a, 533, ceded 
(i8a6) to British, 533 ; tanlu, temples, 
earthworks of arduiMlogioal interest, 
533, 54s ; decrease of population owing 
to Mils oadr, 353 ; inri^ted rice ana 
other crops, 535, 536 ; decay of tea 
trade and industiry, 535, 536; forests 
urith salt BZlSf 537 ; trade with Bengal 
and Bhutin by riser, rail, and road, 
537, 538 ; recent prcg^s in edncatUm, 
540; biblicmphy, 340, 

Kibttanagar, rillai^ in Dinljpnr District, 
£astem ^togal, sai ; fine eighteenth- 
century temple, and £ur, sai ; biblio- 
graphy, sax. 

K^ll, river of Assam, affluent of the 
&aang, 184, 185 ; 6ne waierfisll, 185; 
railway bridge, 185. 

Karatqyi, old river of Eastern Bengal, 
174, 175, finally joining the JamunI 
(a), 174 ; its sancti^ and mermaid god- 
d^ 17^ 175 ; mention in did writings, 
175 S the elusion arising fh>m iu 
changes of bed and name, 17& 

Kailmganj, Tillage in M yrncti w ng h Dis- 
trict, Eastern Beng^, 335, gives its 
name to a variety of jute, 335. 

Kailmganj, subdivisiem of Sylhet District, 
Assam, 433, 434 ; 33 tea gardens, 434. 

Karimgani, town inSylhet District, Assam, 
railway starion and port of call for 
stealner^ 438. « 

Karaapbnli, river of Easteni Bengal, 178, 
foils into Bay, 178; largely need for 
iloaSing prodnoe from Kili Tracts, 178, 
Chittagong post on ita bank, is 
milea up stream, 178; Imbtboiises at 
its mouth, 178, its channel bnoyed, 178 . 

Kitiidi, vUlage in Myrnenringh Dis^, 
Easteni Bemnl, 335. 

Kayahs. Sss Hftrwiris. 

Khamti Hills, on Assam frontier, 151, 
153; their tribe Shan origin, 131, 
ifrfog (1839) anppiesaed, > 3 ** 


for hiB tribes dvBiaed, 13a, palinded 
Tillagea,food lMmsfn,ani! a temple,i3a. ’ 
Khisi and Jaintii Hfl]^ District in Swmi 
Valley and HIU Diitiiets Divirian, 
Assam, 481-500; head-qnuten at Shil- 
long^ 499; eentralpartcnthewateiahad 
between die Brahmaputra anA Bhrmi 
r ivet s , 481 : hills, valleys, and grassy 
plateaux, 481, 48s ; gneiss srith omvst 
of tmp, 48a ; foietes of Msm 
48s; lat]^gume,48s; cool and healthy 
climate of plateaux, ^a, often ice, id* 
dom snow, .48a, 483 ; the hoaviest taia- 
foll In Asia at Cherrapnnji, 483 ; great 
lost of life aad prop^ dne (1897) to 
earthQiiake,483; Brttishidaticns(sBs6- 
33) of war and peace with Kldtal ddefr, 
483* 4 S 4 > tl^dr final subesisrioD. 4^, 
their independence recognised aad terri- 
tortes held to be outside British India, 


485 ; the pMple, 485-489 ; the great 
success of Welsh Itebvterian Mmion 
in religion and edneauoa, 489, 493 s 
17,135 native Christians, 489 ; rice and 
garden crops, 489, experimental farm, 
490; superior cattle, 490; coal, iron, 
and limestone, work^ and nnworked, 
490^ 49X, brisk trade aad one good cart- 
road, 491, 493; administration, 49a; 
bibllographT. 494, Sss aha Khisis, 
Jaintii, sM Syntengs. 

Khfisis, the, tribe of Assam, of Indo^ 
Chinese origin and Mon-Khmer speech, 
49» 4^5 » immigrants, left behind 
by the rest of the horde, 485 ; exoga- 
mous clans, 486 ; endogamy even worse 
than adult^, ^7 ; Siems, or chiefs of 
petty States, 4 to; excellent ardieis, 60 ; 
thdr physique, villages, honses, dress, 
end food, 58, 4^, sentimental objection 
to eating dogs,. 487 ; thdr lax system 
and customs of mornage or union of the 
sexes, 487 ; funeral ceremonies, 487, 
rows of huge monoliths and slabs in 
honour of me head, 487, 488 ; matri- 
archy, possibly owing to fimility of 
divorce and uncertainty of |»tefnity, 
the rule of descent and of inheritance, of 
individuals, 48, 488, of dans, 486 ; va^ 
religion, 488, the awful aap^ltioQ of 
tklmt 488 ; the greater appeal of 
Christianity than of Hinduism, 488; 
their un-Oriental love of novelty and 
enterprise, 67, 489, eneiMie farmeia, 
490, keen traders, ; htgheat propor- 
tion of literates in Assam, 493. 

Khispnr, village in Cichir Districi;, 
Assam, 454; the last capital of the 
RijSs till (1830) the lapeeof thdr teifi- 
toiT» 434 » tLe*remcignnce(i79o)fifo» 
a copper cow as Kihattriyas, 454; in- 
significuit T*"**tn^ 454* 
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Khetan TiU^jb in lUji^ 

' €fii Beniily so8; fti lanetity, &ir» and 
temple m tp a eisit firom Chaitanya, 
the VaifhnaT ieforaier» ao8« 

Khenanuii lam and poweriitl AngSml 
NSgi vUlage in Nigh HUli Dlttrict. 


Knrilgiiniy iobfifidon .of 1tang|hir Dii» 
tr&» EaBtem Bcngd^ 971. 

KniigiAm. town and lailwaj atatioo In 


KnilgiAm» town and lailwaj atatioo In 
Rangpnr Dietrictf Eaitem Bengali- 279. 
Ktttnbdii, island off Chittagong Distm, 


Assam) 480^ 481 ; the daring and trea- 
chety i/L the tribe, and the loss (1870- 
80) of many EnropeanS) 470, 4|to, 


Khowai, riser of Assam) falls Into the 
Baiaki ips ; Importaat trade roate, 199. 

Khyrim (Khairam or Nonghhiem)) petty 
State in Khlsi HUU, Aasam, 495, 

Klrtinasi (* dcstn^er of antiquities^ riser, 
blanch of the Padmi) 339b so called from 
its xasaget of Riinagar, an ancient 
capital of Eastern Bengal, 339, 

Kishoiganj, snbdisision of Mymeniingh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 333. 

Kishorganj, municipality in Mymensii^h 
Distnct, Eastern Bengal, 335 ; once 
noted for muslins, 397, 335 ; an annual 
lair, 335. > 

Koch, the, their kingdom in Assam, 
oritrioally Moimlian and Bodo, founded 
by mswa Singh, 29, its sictoty oser the 
Ahoms, 90, 31; called In Muhamma- 
dans and became their vassals, 31, 39 ; 
dismembered (1581), defeatra by 
Ahoms, and finally (r. 1658) dissolved, 
^9i 49 f now, in Lower Assam, the 

caste of converts, 51 ; their adoption of 
the title R&jbansi (‘ men of royal race 
31 ; especially liable to insanity, 264 ; 
ts Rftjshabi Ijivision, half the Hindus 
and most of Muhammadans descendants 
of converted Koch, 197, 314, 365, 
their mutual firiendliness in JalpaiguxI 
District say* 

Kohiml, subdisisioo of Nigi Hills Dis* 
trict, Assam, 480; the terraced cultiva- 
tion of rice ity the warlike Angamlsi, 
476, 480* 

KoUmi town, head-quarters of Nigi 
^Is District, Assam, 481 ; on cart- 
load between Dimipur and Manipur, 
481 ; cod and pleamt, 481 ; garrison 
m Native infiintiy and miiitmy police, 
481. 

KUds, generic name of hill tribes between 
BimuL Mantynr, dchir, and Arakan, 
go, 618, the Old and New Kl^ in 
Lnrimi Hills, 4j^, their wholesale mnr- 
^ (x^S) villagers, 617 ; dis- 

• like vacdnarioa, 625; the ante-natal 
destruction of the niiit of irrcgular 
nnions, 47. 

Xihlsi,riverofAaBS^8llliientoftheBrah- 
limpntia, 186, two im bridges on trunk 
road, 188. 

Kumir, watttwiy in Fjildpnr District, 
Eastm Bengal, 3^ its ffostting m^^ 
dispensary, 347. 


Ktttubdii, island off Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bei^pd, ia8, 159; disastrous 
breach of cmbankmenta by cydooe 
(1897), 158, 159; H^tlionse, 159* 


Labour, Ahom and Mughal embankments 
raised and gold washed by govern- 
ment based on Ibioed, 25, 54, 69, 
81, 08, their present lack of enet]^, 
revumon agninirt, 7^ 574, abolished by 
British, 103 ; unpud and vdnntarv in 
recent dninage worka, 25 ; the lame of 
hired labour the great omtacle to the 
eatenrion of cnltivatioo and indnstries 
in Ajsam, 66, 67, 71 ; the difficulty of 
getting and keepliqt coolies in the tea 
gardens, 72, in 8|m of lavish Induce- 
ments, 71; Assam dependent for its 
labonr-snpidy upon other parts of India, 
74 ; wages m, 73, 74 ; material condi- 
aoQ of, 75 ; no load labour employed 
in ooal-miiiea, 79 ; scarcity of artisans, 
82; blacksmiths geDcmlly forei|tncrs, 
84 ; the labou dimculty not felt in tea 


gardens Of JalMigurl District, 229; 
Lnshais reqnirea to provide.Govemment 
with labour, well pud, 466 ; paid and 
unpaid labour in Manipur, 620^ 624* 

Lac, in Assam, collected and al^ calti« 
vated, 78, chief seats and methods of 
mdnstry, 78; value of exports, 127;^ 
ad indusbr]^ of the hill tribes, 78, 567. 

Lakes, of Province, 4, 5, 156, 157 ; of 
Assam, ao. 

lakbimpnr. District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 589-604 ; head-quarters at Dibru- 
wh, 601 ; a broad plain with hills on 
Uiree sides, divided by the Brahmaputra, 
589, its boundaries not deteripiued, 5^ ; 
^.c^sonflneuce of the Brahmanutra, Di- 
bSnp Dib8^,andSubansirT, 289; cool, 
pleasant, and healthy, 590 ; history 
under Pil% Chutiyas, Ahoms, and 
finally (1826-38) British, 590-592; 
density 82 per square mile, 502, popnla- 
tion (2872-1901) trebled, that and its 
ceneral proaperity due to healthiness, 
lam area 01 good new land, good rain- 
immunity irom flood, impnnniion 
of coolies, and tea, oil, and coal iudus- 
593f 594* 595 > noe the staple 
.crop, not enouiffi for ita population, 
593i 591^ f £Ood communications by 
water,L ufi ^ main and branch rail- 
^p9B9^9f97t firir progms of educa- 
tion, faibUqgnijmy, 399. 

LaUiimpariNofthySobdivialoo^Lakhim- 
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pur Diitrict,599; 13 teu glutei, 599 ; 
oommunicutioni tmoertain^ 509, 

likghSm, vilU^u und railway jancdoD In 
Tippera District, Eastern 383. 

Lakahmfpnr, Yilla^e in NoikhiU DisMct, 
Eastern ^lei^, 39a. 

Ijud lefcnoe, estimated amount, of 
▼moe,ii,l5: <tfA8sa»,X3o; of Assam 
proper and the hills, 101-x^, its sIm* 
pUcity and latge staff necessitated hf 
estensiTe waste lands, and sys tem m 
only tempoiaiy cultivation, 101, xoa ; 
half-rated and fine land, X03 ; the rates 

. on tea land, 103, 104; a honse^tax sub- 
stituted in Hill Di^ct% 104 ; remis- 
sions of lerenue, zc^ Z05; collection 
of, by euwwudir/, originally^ and, after 
interruption, now resumed, log, the 
cost of eollMtion, log ; settlement and 
rates, periodically revised, . 103, zo^; 
propotDOQ of land levenne to rents m 
Eastern Bengal, i«r Renta; ofDMsioni, 
Districts, and subdiviaionsf given la the | 
account iS each. 

Land revenne, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Landlords, receivmg rents from tenants, 
in Assam, 7a, 73. 

Langai, river of Assam, joins a braneh of 
the Surmi, 191 ; a trade route for tea 
and country products, 191. 

Lkugiong, petty State in Khist Hills, 
Assam, 495. 

Lingrin, petty State in Khisi Hills^ Assam,/ 

Lan^ages, of Assam, returned as 167 in 
number, 48, 40, table of speakers op 
principd, 49; Bengali of 48 per oent^ 
Assamese of as per cent, 48 ; the 
nkmes and distribution of other Ian*, 
guages, 48, 49. S€e aUo umUr People , 
in each District. 

Laur, name of ancient kingdom, now part 
of Sylhet District, xpfi; the history of 
its Rilii, convertev4 to Islim, 196, 4ao. 

Law and justice, of Province, 10, 1 1, cost 
of, xg i of Assam, 95*97, cost of, X30. 

Legislation, xo; in Assam befo.^ X905, 
95* 9d« 

Lrgislative Council of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, 1, zx. 

Leproiiqr, not uncommon in Assam, 45; 
aqplum at Sylhet, xao; most common 
In Mymcnsipgh, 334* 

Lieutenant-Governor, 9, his Secretariat, 
10, Legislative Council, zx. 

Lighthouses, in Chittagong District, East- 
ern 404* 

lime-bnining(and other qpedalinduitries) 
of ^Ihet, Assam, 8i|, 414, 43d. 

Limestone, vast scores of, in Assam, 80; 
difliciillies of transport agmvated 
(X897) by earthquake, w; an inmgenous 


industry, 80; lUagof espofta, zay; in 
Khlsl Hills, 491. - 

Liteiacy.pereeniageoflllafajias of different 
parts and classes of Assam, tx8, 119; 
MS dhs atatiatka of Ceaans (Z901) in 
each Diatfiet of the Ftuvuoe smritr 
People, omf ofta sasrisr EdacatUm and 
People ia each Distikt; rimthieegfaat 
litcnuy caalat, Brlhasana, Kiyaatfaa,and 
Baldyaa, ziff, zto, goz. 

Loansb agriealtatal, addom needed or 
called fir in the Fkovinoe, 67, 68, aoa 
wiptttHm. dhreftisftmftr AgrisnUmml 
Impfoveasentaln Dbiiicla. 

Local aelf«govcniBscnt,anmber and finanoe 
of local boards aad manidpalities 
HI hi Aaiun, hhaory oL 
108 1 local boards (1903-4), toS, 109; 
their deoted majori^, 109, large Enro- 
pean (fdanter) dement, Z09, vkality and 
eqeigy, zoo, 369^ thdr fiinctioos, 106, 
fiiumoe, X08, 109, 131, chiefwoifei^ 109; 
mnnldpalities, number and finiuiBe of^ 
1x3; piuticulsrs of, 109, zio. 

Local SM municipal govmmcnt, a see- 
tion In the aoconnt m Districts. 
Lohsjai^, market and a nrindpd steamer 
station in Dacca District, Eastern Ben- 

LcS^l^ li^ in llanlpnr State, Assam, 

157, 6za, 613. 

Lnhit, name given to a section of the 
Bnihmapnttm, Aamm, 18s, 183, and 
particnlarly to that forming KijuU 
Uland, 139, z8a, tSg. 

Lumding, railway jaactioo in Nowgoog 
District, Assam, 370, 371. 

Lunacy and hmatics, in Amain, lao, lai. 
asylum at Tespnr, xso, medical and 
financial atatisrics of, lao, the known 
causes ofiomni^, ISO, 131. Koch ctpf 
dally solj^ to, s^lumatDti^ 
316, imnniea mostly c rimin a ls and men, 
316; verypmvalratinCiilttngong,397, 
409, in Jalpaignif, aad. In Kang^, 

Li^ HOb, Dtarict i. SanA WtUef 
■nd Hai ObtriGta DttWMk, Amib, 
436-468; head-quartos at Aijal vll- 
hum, 467 ; u wet tract (7,377 square 
Slm}^ wooded hula malariooi 
. vtIhTS, 456. 437; umisoaUy comp^ 
edeu drahiafe-ievds, 437, wim paridld 
rivem numiag In op]^te diiectioas, 
437, and hi« plaiiis rappoaed to be 
dlara-np bA of lakes, 457 ; Tertiary 
murine foadls fimnd, 437, fiuma aad 
flora of bills and forests, 437, the leq^ 
(1840-93) isidsof the tribes nofthwalds 
I into Britiditesiito^v 456-460, ubadr- 
I wash of the original wave of Moogoloid 

I immigratieB, 4x8, thdr treatment by 

I punitive cspmtioiis, fortified poiU, 
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460; 


(1891) aad . 

jbultyof iiperiqMieiiik^giMipve- 
pQodmnoe of teiUMi 460^ M per Mt. 
Attimiili, their tiilMU oiguin- 


dothii^y 46i« thwr nuder »- 

prese chim^ 46I9 rillacet and hoaeei, 
45a, ooftoois AM sapcndtloas ia 
if naifimiy birtha, aad bariAl% 46a, 
462, of relii^ aid laliirilaBoe, ^5, 
484 ealtivatioai 464 ; aacrifioe and 

cat dofs, 484, 45 $; M^mm indna- 
triea,465; bffldlo>paliii,40Biloa of cait* 


roads and walefwajc^ 405 ; admiais- 
tratioa aadcr the Saperiataadhat of the 
Hills by dddh of looid didcs, 4^5, 
456; lioaielas,465; ganisoa of mili- 
tiry police, 466; aa e e e s i of Gooeni- 
meal sod miasioa schools, 466, 467; 
SMdica], 467 ; bililiofnpliy, 467. 


M. 

Middilpar, snbdiTiaiaa of Facfdpor Dis^ 
Iflet, Easteia Benieal, 348; low-lyiag 
lato-grawiag alhmim, iatmected by 
rlTerf, 348, with hoases bailt on aiti- 
5etal mou^ along the boat roates, 
339> 345* 

Midiilpar, aanidpaUty la Faddpar Dis- 
349f 85^1 ^ l»i*h jote and 
coan^ ti^, 3^; its prosperity and 
poritioB tbieate^ by the Inroads of 
the Aral Khiarifcr, 349. 

Ifadhamatl, one of the principal dis- 
tribatariei of the GaBfcs, Eastern 
Beagal, >56, 167; its cooiae to its fine 
ostaLy, as the Hariagbita, 167; its 
bar bat othenrise eaqr aaTii^on, 
167. 

Ifa^hapnr, known ako as the *Garh 
GariUi,’ an eatensi^e jangle ia Dacca 
and Mymcnringh Districts, Eastern Ben- 
3S0, 335, 336; the resistanoe of its 
stiff ^y bank to the encroachments of 
the BrsJuaapatia, 395, 396^ 330; Its 
Jdf foaest snd fiosa, 331, 336; ito 
abandant large ganw, 331. 

Maghs, Arakaneie Bnddhisls in Badrer- 
gunge, 354, in Cox’s Biafif fCbittagoiw), 
S97f 406, 407, in CbittagQiig HUl 
Tiacts, 410; the Maghia sab>oastes in 
Nofikbili« 387 ; the wdl-known Magh 
cooks, 4>a Su atm Pirates. 

Hagtatnlei^ of criminal adminlstiatimi, 
sUpea&iy, 11, District, 9, 10, 11, 
noooiafy, 11 ; fas Assam, 96. Sm aim 
maritr Q »a ned Cnmiaal Jastloe in 

IftiianiwiW, flf Nonkm and EmI- 
en Bea^l, 165, Be cooiae to the 


Gsages, 163: a politicsl, ethnic, lin- 
game boaMnyt 165; in Milda Dis- 
trict, S39, S4a, S43, 044. 

Ifahipnn8llll^ a special Ibna of Vairii- 
nasiam in Assam, 53, a sect protesting 
against Brihmaalsai and Sdetism, 53 ; 
thek founder a rageCsrian, net Jbis 
disciples, 53; their ejection to sacci- 
nation, lai. 

MIhirim, petty State in Khiii Hills, 
Assam, 495. 

Mahssrhan, aadent shrine and -fort in 
Bogra District, Eastern Bengal, 381, 
383; capital ot Buddhist Pods, 383, 
and later of a Hiada dynasty, 381, 383; 
bibliography, 383. 

Mahseer fiihing, hi A mam, 33 ; in Jalpai* 
gnil. Diftiict, 344. 

Maihiuig, railway station in CSchir Dis* 
trkt, Assam, 454, 455 ; ruins of inter- 
mediate capital of Kachiri Rajds, 454 ; 
fanatical ruing (i88a) of Sambhndan, 
and death of Major Boyd, 443, 435. 

Maiskh&l, island <m Chittarong District, 
Eastern Bengal, 159 ; shrine and place 
of pilgrimage, 159. 

Mijiitt, kland ia Sios3gar District, Assam, 
(485 square miles), 1^9, surronnded by 
the Brahmaputra and Snbansirl rirats, 
30, 159, 183 ; its saUras and old-world 
•ir, 150, 573, 583. 

Maktma {JEwyak fir9x\ a’strikiog watcr« 
lily* 3*1* 35*- 

Mftlaisohmit, petty State in KbSei Hills, 
Assam, 496. 

Malaria, in Prorince, 6; very preTalcnt 
in the extensile tarui of Assam, 45, 
mortality from fever, 45 ; doa bCful 
whether kola azdr is a form of, 46 ; as 
a cause of insanity, I3i ; sale of qaindac, 

131. 

Zera/ rtftrencts : In Eastern Bengal : 
very rife and mortal in Rijshihi Dis- 
trict, 301, wont in Dinftjpar Distrief, 
313, the relapse mto jangle of many 
old and floariahing towns, 313, 219, 
330; in Mfilda District, 343; ^gra, 
376, l.angpar, 364, Pftfaoa, 385 ; Dacca, 
300; Fuldpnr, 341, 347, 348. 

Milda, Dutnet in Rijshahi Diviaks, 
Eastern Bengal, 339-259; head-qaaiten 
at English Saxir, 349; divided by the 
Mahanandi into ^aal parts, 339, 
differing in respect of soil 1^ fertility, 
339, 340, 344, of langnage and religion, 
343; recent scarcity of tigen,abandanoe 
of tepards, bog, and deer, 341 ; heat 
and rainfall not extiame, 341 ; destrnc- 
tion (1897) by earthquake, 341; ancient 
hiftoiy and archacolc^ of Gaar and 
Pandas, 343 ; early (1676) factory and 
trade of Compaiiy, 34a; exoeasbrely 
malarious J43, bat with rapidly in- 
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CRMlng popuktioo, ptitly dna to 
limnigiiDUy 943; crops of rioe and 
otber food-gfiliii, manpief, and mvl- 
berry, 944^ old and fta]^ iiiduti7 
of Nik, once lioiiriahiDg, now dedialngi 
0459 946- >00 railway, few roads, 
esoetlcnt water oommimieatiooa, 946, 
947 ; Permanent Settlement, 947, 948 ; 
battwaid education, 948; biUiogra- 

mn^pallty in Hilda Dbtrkl, 
955, 956; onoe proaperons as the riyer* 
p^ of Pandas, 956, now poor and 
decaying, 956; its m^ne (1586) and 
cnrioos hunting tower, 956. 

Manabnm, range of hills, Assam, 153. 

Manis, lifer of Assam, affluent of the 
Brahmaputra, 186. 

Mandi, TUlage in RijihShl District, 
Eastern 908, annual fair, 908. 

Mangaldai, subdlflsion of Dairang Dis» 
trict, Assam, 558, 559; steaduy re- 
ceding, owing to Ai/d eadr, 558, 560, 
in spite of 96 tea gardens, 539. 

Mangoes, famous of Malda, 944, 945. 

Manikarchar, village in Goalp&ia DUtrict, 
Assam, 330. 

Minikcherl, village in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Eastern jBengal, 4I6. 

MSnikganj, subdivision of Dacca District, 
Eastern Bengal, 311. 

Manipur, Native State, Assam} 95, 61 a- 
690, capital at Imphal, 6 93 ; a great tract 
of hilly country, rising to 15,000 feet, 
61a, with a valley 30 miles long, ao 
broad, 61 a; the pi^uresque road be- 
tween CSchSr and Imphai, 61a, 613; 
abundant fauna,and wila-fowl of Loktak 
Lake, 614 ; cool and pleasant climate, 
614; conversion (1714) of the Nags 
Raji of Manipur and hit subjectt to 
sSrict Hinduism, 39, 61^ ; British aid 
called in (1769) against Burmans, 613 ; 
appointment (1833) of a Political 
Agent, 61 5 ; disputeo successions (1844-' 
9^)> 39i 015, 616; the official visit 
and treacherous murder (1891) of the 
Chief Commissioner and his sta.., 40, 
616, 617, 635; the ejfecution or de> 
pcrtation of the murderers and ring- 
leaders, 617; a collateral minor 
placed on the throne, 617; savage 
onslaught (1893) of Kukit, 617*, the 
bill tribes, 618; rice the staple crop 
and export, 618, 6aa } famous ponies, 
6ao ; forests with xd/, teak, rubber, and 
wild tea plant, 6ao; iron, silk, and 
native industries, 631, internal trade 
mostly by women of business, 618, 
6ai, the decay of the trade in tea-seed, 
due to economical and moral reasons, 
6a a; c(»mmanications by ruit-road 
with Dimdpur, C&chftr, and Buima, 


tioB e flefflwl I^ISSahdaiiBf minority 
of Wjm 93, dai, 694, aboUthm of 
Ibreed labohr, 64; no cadae, no 
exeeu, 694; civil and oalUtarv polloe 
foiee, 694, veiy bedEWUid education 
and doeing of gMa* achool, 694, 693, 
apprcciatiQnoffuceiMitlon|693; bibliw* 

Aamm, kite hdo branch 
of die Sunni, 191, $ taife truffle In 

tea, foreit pr^uoe, jte., ini. 

Manure, in Assam, use and amwe of cow- 
dung, ftc., 63, 66, use of eitificial, 66; 
crops manured, 63, 66. 

Maodon, petty State In Khiil Hilk 
Assam, 496. 

Maoflai^, petty State in Khisi Hilb, 
Assam, 496. 

Maoiang, petty State in Khisi Hills* 
Assam, 496. 

Maoloi4;^ petty State in Khisi Hills, 
Assam, 496; ooal-minca leased to 
company for thirty years, 496. 

Maosanrim, petty State in Klfflsi Hills, 
Assam, 490. 

Mifgheriti, villi^ in Lakhimpur Dis- 
trict, Assam, fi>3; centre of Miknm 
coal-field, 603, output and quality 
of coal, 603; a large pottery, 603; 
railway to Dibmgarh, 603. 

Marriage, in Assam, 47, 48, a table of 
married, unmarried, and widowed, 48 ; 
generally universal, 47 ; of children 
generally uncommon, 47 ; age of adult 
marriage dependent on cost of bride, 
47; ceremony not religions, 47; the 
easy morals of the hill girls, 47, 474t 


their exemplary morality after marriage, 
48 ; cephalotripsy of unborn children 
of irregular unions among the Kfikit, 
47 ; the laxity of marriage, matriarchy, 
and female inheritance among the 
Khisis, 48; of Lushak 4^9, 403, of 
Nagas, 474, 473, of KhisU, ^7, of 
Garos, 506, of Tippens, 608. 

Marriw, petty Stale in Khisi Hillf , Assam, 
496. 

Marwaris, from Rljpntina, wealthy «nd 
indefatigable merdiants of the Assam 
Valley, 186, with almost a toionopoty 
of the trade, 87, 335 of poisim^ known 
as Kayahs, 86. 

Mitamuhaii, river of Eastern Bengal, 
179, empties into the Bay, 178; its 
delta swept by the storm -wave of 


1897, 179. 

Material condition of the people, sells* 
factory in Assam, 73; actual want 
nuce, 67, 7a ; few landieu labonieii, 
7a ; not much comfort, but silk dtesaei 
and gold gauds, 75, •Sw also Rcnt% 
Wages, Prices, Inmbtedncss. 
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Matfltidial Inberitance, anifiiig the Mlsliml Hills, on aortlieni frontier of 
KJiSsis, 48, 486^ 488, KacbiriSi 155, Aisaaii 150, 151; never properlv ex- 

Jainttt 434 ; of Kh 2 si% pu'siblj plored, 150; th^ tribes, Aepberds 

due to facility of divorce and on- and keen tiauert, 150, 151, cattle and 

certainty of paternity, 48; of chaste wives their wealth, 150; mPiSaders 

Girot, 506, a man often husband of and kidnappeia, 151 ; positive expedi- 

his wile and of hit wife's mother, 506. turns, 150, 151 ; the inarch of Needham 

dfoMsa, smallest unit of administration and Moleswo^ (1883-6) along the 

in the five upper Districts of Assam, north bank of the Brahmaputra, 151, 

io» 93 f formed (1883-96) into iahstlt^ obstracted by Tibetan authorities, 151 ; 

93^ but lately rfimverM, 94, 105. trade with Tiljet and Assam, 151* 

Mmusadatt the responsible revenue officer Mitford Hospital, at Dacca, 316* 

of a masitti, xo, 93, 105, the original, Mitkon. Su GayaL 
nearest, and acixptable represenutive Moamarias, Vaishnava sect, 34 and if., 
of Government, 94. the slights and insults put on them b> 

Medical department, of Province, is, Rndra Singh’s wife, son, and mandson, 

under Inspector-General of civil bos- 34, 35, their sucoc^ul rebellions and 

pitals, and a Sanitary Commis::ioner, the consequent anarchy, 35, 574, the 

xj; number of hospitals and dis- appeal against them by the Ahom 

pensaries, patients, and operations, 1 a, king to the British, 36, 574. 
cost of, 15; in Assam, 119-iai, no Mokokchung, subdivision of Nfigfi Hills 

haft medical institution, 119, m^nlica! District, Assam, 480. 
and fi^dal statistics ol hospitals and Mong, one of the three circles of Chitta- 
dispentories, lao, total cost of, 130; gong Hill Tracts, l^Iastem Bengal, 415; 

lunacy '-and leprosy, xao, 121; vacci- inhabited cbiedy by the Hindu tribe of 

natioh, lai; sale oS quinine, lai. Tipp^as, 410, 415. 

section in the account of each Mongolians, their prehistoric movements 
District. and various routes into Assam, Burma, 

Medical, male (and female) school at Bengal, a6, the main element in the 

. facial, 315, at Dibrngarh, 6oa. population of Assam, 26,49 » displaced 

Mtglilii;' ^e, great estuary of delta of the Hindus, 49 ; the kindred laii- 

175-177, conveys to the sea by guages, 48, 49; the three groups of 

Ibiib chief mouths most of the waters of Indo-Chinese tribes, 49, 50. 

thaOa^i^ and Brahmaputra, 176 ; its Motifis, a small sect of degraded Mnham- 
difficnivand often dangerous navigation, madans, in Assam, 55, 533, their brass- 

176, alliiviou and diluvion, 176; the work industry, 83. 

remarkable pbenoinena of its tidal Mosques and meeting-honses, the usual 
boro, 176, 177, and still more dangerous form of, 55; remams of many in the 

storm-waves of cyclofihs, 177, the great ruins of Gaur, 354, 355 ; great 

disaster ef-Oet. 1 876,'x 77; -bibliography, Adina Masjid and others at Pandna, 

177, if/v oAa Dacca, ^ridpqr, ^clcer- 35^: other notable, at Dacca, 313, 

gu^f tlppera, Ndftkhili Districu. Biniyichung, 436, early at Devikot, 

Metal* work, brass and bell- metal, in aao; Sylhet, with tomb of Sh&h JaUl, 

Assam, anuiy'S^. 54, 431, 438; Malda, 356. 

Mlklr HiHs (0,000^4,000 feet), Assam, Muhammadans Muhammadanism, in 
’^>i55f’in^oriorooat found, 154; quiet, Assam, early invasions (1533 and 

tiinid tribes, 154, their wanderings and earlier) repulsed by Aboms, 31 ; called 

itscauses, 154, 155; bibliography, 135. in by the Western Koch, 31, 533, 

Mills and factories, in 'Assam, mustard subsequent and finally (1637) success- 

oil and sngar, 84, saw-milTs, 85. ful invasion of Ahom countiy, 33 40 ; 

Mines and minerals, in Assam, 79-81, the later invasion }iiy Mir Jnmla, 

coal, 79, 80, limestone, 80, petroleum, Aurangzeb’s govern^ at Dacca, 33, 33, 

80, 81 ; minor prodnet^ 81. 53a ; its defeat .by Boo()s* |md disease, 

Mir Jumla, Aniangxeb’s general, his 33, their final eironlsioll,^ 33,^ followed 

invasion by land and water of the by adoption of Hinduism as national 

Ahom country, 33, 33, compelled by religion of Ahoms, 34'; their failure 

xains and disease to treat and retire, to conquer or influence Assam, 54 ; the 

33; his victory (x66o) at Tanda over fauh professed by . one-fourth of the 

prim Shuji, 359; flourishing rule population, 54, its local distribution, 

over Bengal, 299; bis enconngemert 54, nesriy all Sunnis, 55, its mosques 

of architectine, and meeting-houses, 55 ; riteir n^Icct 

MIri (Himilaynn) fiUUs and tribes, in of education, 118, the further expbma- 
Assam, I49, never trouhlaone, 149. tion of thdr.low literacy, xx8; in East- 
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em tennily Uigely desoendanti of 
ooB^PCiti mMn tmrtginml tribes, 197, 
aoSt 343 «r passim^ calling themieWea 
ShiS^^ 837, 354 a ^ 
alogy 63 per cent, of pomilation, 197, 
60 per cetu. in Dao6a DiTision, 300, 
70- per cent, in Chittagong Division, 
37a ; their more than probcmonate in- 
crenaa, 34a, 376, their backward edoca- 
ttaa, 346. 347. 

Mnkt^lchg, mnnidpalitj in Ifyniensingh 
District; Ostein Bengal, 336. 

Mnibcirj, cnltivatioo of, in M&lda, 245, 

, 349, need of elevated rite, 345, 249, in 
Bogra, 277, 278, in Rdjshihi, 203, 204 ; 
in Ma^pnr State, 6ai. 

Manidpalities, number and finance, 15; 
in Assam only fourteen urban areas 
administered as or like such, 109 ; their 
constitution, functions, and finance, 
131; water-works of, 110. Su 
also undir Local and Municipal 
Government In each District. 

Ifunshigrej, subdivision of Dacca Dis- 
trict, Eastern Ben^, 311. 

Monahiganj, town in Dacca District, 
3*«# 3>7* 

Muslins, fiunous of Dacca, 304, 305 ; the 
recent revival of the industry, 31a ; of 

337, 334, 33S> „ 

Mnsterd, an important crop in the Pro- 
vince, 8, localities of its growth, 8 ; in 
Assam, 62, 63, 65, 126; mills, 84. 

Mutiny, the, of 1857; sepoys disarmed 
after resistance at Dacca, 313; rising 
of sepoys at Chittagong, 396, in Sylhet, 
421, finally disperm and destroys by 
the Kfikis in CSchSr, 443. 

Mylliem {JMullUm\ petty State in Khisi 
Hills, Assam, 41M, 

Mymensingh {Afatmanstn^Jk), District in 
Dacca Division, Eastern Bengal, 319- 
338 ; head-quarters at NaslrSbid, 336 ; 
cut by the Old Bimhmputra into two 
natural divisions, 319, differing in 

31^'^,* 322; the resmj^^^y^^ 
of the Madhnpur Jungle, 320, 336, 
abundance of elephants, tigcia, leopai^, 
and ether game in the jungle and hills, 
321 ; the very heavy monsoon rains, 
32 a; leprosy prevalent, otherwise 
generally salubrious, 324; the damage 
done byearthqurices of 1^5 and i8<^7, 
322; history under Mongoloids, Hin- 
dus, Muhammadans, 323, 323, under 
Isa KhSn and mdependent Ibniya*^, 
323, under Akbar, 323, under the 
Company (1765), 323, 324; mostly 
a fertile plain, 326; increasing, pro- 
sperous, and litigious population, 324, 
3 > 5 » 330 ; rice the staple food- 

grain, 326; growl one-fonrlh of Bengal 


jute; one-eighth of oilseeds, 32 7 *, muslin 
and other indigenous industries, 327; 


lam exports of jute and oilseeds, 328 ; 
railway, roads, and river steamers, 329 ; 
land revenue (permanent) lower pro- 
portionally than elsewhere in Bengal, 
330; education backward, especially 
among Muhammadans, 331 ; biblio- 
33 >« 

Mymotsinghaabdivirioq, 332, 


Niga Hills, District in SurmS Valley and 
Hill Districts Division, Assam, 46S- 
481 ; head -quarters at Kohinift town, 
481 ; serrated ridges covered with 
forest and deep malarious valleys, 4^8 
botany as of Sikkim, 468 ; Urge game 
of forests, 469; hills healthy and cool, 
.469; British relations with, since i 
^69-471 ; a aeries of murderous con- 
nicts, punitive expeditions (the last in 
18S0), and the formation (186G) of a 
new Dirtrict, 469, 470; 96 i^er cent. 
Animists, 471; the lan^agea of the 
group, often unintelligible to near 
neighbours, 471 ; their Tibeto-Bunnan 
origin and tribes, 50, 472 ; careless of 
human life, 50, 473; cheerful, musical, 
47s ; democratic organisation, 47a ; 
exo^mous and independent ii/teis, 473; 
their frequent absence of dress, 30, 473 ; 
houses, food, 473, 474 ; binding oaths, 
474; athletic^ 60; marriage and 
funeral customs, 474, 475, iuheritance 
and religion, 475 ; their strange head- 
hunting, 476, human sacrifices, 476; 
pillars of /eastings, 586; free jAum 
cultivation, 476, 477 ; three coal-fields, 
hardly touched, 477; rude arts and 
commerce, 477, 478; administration, 
so far as possible, by local authorities, 
478, 479; 1»»» 479; ttiWtary 

police, 479; little education, 479 s 
vaednatioD much appreciated, 480; 
bibliography, 480. 

Nalbfiri, village in Kimrfip District, 
Assam, *47. 

Naldiiti, municipally in Badeergunge 
District, Eastern Bengal, 370; Urge 
exports of rice and betel-nuts, 37a 

Nalttilbari, vilUp and important mart in 
MymensUfh District, Eastern Bengal, 
336. 

Namasudras, or Cbandals, a numerous 
caste in Eastern Bengal, descendants 
of aborigines, in Dacca, 300, 301, 
almost ampMblotts in swamps of Backer- 

354* 

Naogaon, subdivision of llijshkhi Dia- 
tnet. Eastern Bengal, 207, 208. 

Naogaoo village, centre of the pamja 
cuitivatioii and trade, 20S, 209.^ 
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Kar NlriLyan {fib, 1584)1 Kodi Ions, hit 
defeat of the Ahomi and othcn, 29, 31^ 
536, defeated and hit kii^oni dit- 
membered by the Mohammadan chief 
of Soniigaon, ao; tncoeeded by hit 
aon Lakihnd and his nephew, 31, 3a, 
527; the Mibteqnent history of the 
femily and Itf present representatiee, 
the RSjS of Byoi, 31, 33, 53d; xeimilt 
^1565) temple of Kamakhya, 546 ; in 
Darrang, 550. 

Naraka, mythical king of Assam and 
founder of Gachiti, 27, the reputed 
ancestor of later lines of ki^s, a8« 

KdrSyanganj, the port of city, 

Eastern Bengal, 317, 318 ; its great 
prosperity as a focus between Calcutta 
and the jute Districts, 318 ; 73 jute- 
presses, 318; the model progressive 
town and municlp^ty of B^d, 317; 
projected water- works, 318. 

Nasirabad, head-quarters of Mymensbgh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 336, 337, 
a railway station, 336; the name of 
its municipality lately changed to 
Myroensingn, 336; water-supply pre- 
sented by the Mah^jd, 337 ; Govent- 
ment school and City College, 337. 

Native States, Kbasi Hills, 495-498; 
Hill Tippera, 605-612; Manipur, 
613-626; administration of, 10, 95; 
the sanad (1904) of the Rdj6 of Hill 
Tippera, 607. 

Nator, subdivision of KSjsh&hi District, 
Eastern Bengal, aoS. 

Nator, municipality, railway station, 309; 
head-quarters of District remov^ 
theiioc on sanitary grounds, 309. 

Nator Rajas, history of, aoo, aoi, 309, 
the process whereby their %amtndiiri 
was converted into a District, aoo; 
the process hastened by the religious 
grants of a celebrated Rani, aoo. 

Natural calamities, cyclones, earthquakes, 
storm- waves, floods, dec., 5 ; also a sec- 
tion in the account of many Districts. 

Natural divisions of Assam into (1) the 
Surma Valley, 17, 18, {2) the Bmh- 
maputra Valley, 18, 19, (3) the Assam 
Range between, 19, ao. 

Nawabganj, mnnicipality in MSlda Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 356, its brisk 
river trede, 356. 

Nazira (or Gargaon), village in Sibsagar 
District, Assam, 587, 588; a railway 
station and head-quarters of Assam Tea 
Company, 5SS; once capital Ox Ahoms, 
587, ruins of palace, 5S8. 

Needham, Mr., his explorations of the 
Brahmapqtra, 137, ibS. 

Nekmard, one of the largest religious 
and cattle feirs In the Province, held 
in Dmijpur District, Eastezn Bengal, 


221 ; the tomb of the petfoa Muham- 
madan mint, 221 ; lately prohibited for 
fear of plague, 221. 

Netiakoni, subdivision of Mymensii^ 
District, Eastern Bengal, 332, 333. 

Netiakoni, municipality in Mymensiiigh 
Dirtiict, 337. 

Newtpape^ English and vernacular, in 
Assam, 119, Burial, 369, Dacca. 309; 
Dibm^rh, 602, Shillong, 500, Silchar, 

Nit^mLl, * i^thy subdivision of 
Rangpur District, ^tem Bengal, 271. 

Nilphamiri, town and railway station in 
Kangpur District, 272. 

Nitrogen, of the hnmiis or v^etable 
monld, its importance and functions, 6i. 

Noikhali, District in Chittagong Divi- 
sion, Eastern Bengal, 383-392 ; head- 
qnarters at Sndhar&m, 393 ; flat fertile 
mainland between Hill 'lippera and the 
Meghni river, and islands in the river 
mouth, 383, 384, prosperous and 
generally m^thy, in spite of bad 
water, 385, 387; very rapid increase 
of its pioliflc Muhammadans, 386; 
enormous production and export of 
lice, 388, 389 ; the famous groves and 
export of betel-nuts and coco-nuts. 385, 
388, 389, jute not yet an important 
crop, 388 ; cattle inMor and diseased, 
388; rail- and waterways, 389; land 
revenue, 389, 390, the difliculty of its 
settlement on newly formed coast or 
islands, 384; back>iirard education,. 390, 
391 ; bibliography, 391. 

Noakhali subdivision, 391. 

Nobosophoh, petty State in Klmi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nokrek, highest peak (4,652 feet) of 
range of hills, Garo Hills District, 
Assam, 156. 

Nomenclature, in Assam, 60, 6 1 , individual 
designations difiicult owing to paucity 
of names, 60 ; place-name aflfixes, 60, 6 1 . 

Nongkhlao, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nongtewai, p«tty State in Kbasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nougspung, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nongstoin, ^tty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nowgong, District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 561-571 ; the most sparsely peopled 
and jungly District in the Valley, 563 ; 
fauna numerona and destructive, 563; 
clIiA<ate uiihealtby, 563; the atrocities 
(1820) of the Bitfinans, 564; poppy 
riot (1861), 564; enormous decrease 
of population, cine to bali adb', ^64, 
decrease of cnltivated area, 566, reduc- 
tion of assessment, 569 ; rice the staple 
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565, hngniihlng indnstry of tea, 
56(f; coal and iron found, not worked, 
567 ; indnstrj of lac and of JhapiSy 
moad-brimm^ bats of leaves, 567; 
traffic, mostly by rail and water, 568 ; 
backward r Incation, 570; proportion- 
ately numerous medical institutions to 
meet disease, 570 ; biblio^phy, 570. 

Now^ong town, head-quarters of District, 
571 ; pictnn^ue, hot, unhealthy, and 
autionary, 571 ; 33 miles from river 
port, 17 miles from railway, 571; muni- 
cipality, owing its viulity to Europeans, 
5^; good water-supply, 571 ; damage 
(1^7) by earthquake to buildings and 
surface, 57X. 

O 

Occupations, in Assam, generally igri- 
cnltoral, 56, number and petoent^e 
of persons engaged in different, 56, high 
of women engaged in actual work, 57. 

Occupations and castes, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Oilseeds f Assam), area under, ia6; ex- 
ports 01,137. .S'fa nfrn Mustard* 

Opium, revimiie from, 11; the ill results 
of its early and extensive consumption, 
Ic Assam, Z05; cultivation of poppy 
(i860) prohibited, 105; source of 
present supply, and laige consumption, 
J06; the restrictions^ other than high 
duties and licence fees, put upon 
individual consumption, 106; icvenue 
from, 106 ; as a cause of insanity, I3i ; 
poppy riot (1861) in Nowgong, 564. 

Oranges, of Chhitak, 43(^ of KhSst 
Hills, 490, 495, 496, 4^; exports of, 
137. 

Oriental studies, iols and schools of, the 
saitras in Assam, 5a, 53, Ms at Bikram- 
por, 31 x; madrasa at Dacca, 3x5, at 
Chittagong, 406, toi at Agaitala (Hill 
Tippera), 01 a, 

P. 

Pabna, District in RSjshiihi Division, 
Eastern Bengal, 383-393; connexion of 
tbw name with Pnndra, 384 ; low. flat, 
swampy, and (except Siraiganj subdivi- 
sion) notoriously unhealthy, 283, 283, 
383, 391 ; the extraordinary fertility of 
the new allnvium, 383, 286, its laige 
twice and thrice crop^ area, 380; 
leopards and hog common, 383: cli- 
mate equable, rain&ll seldom excessive, 
384; sufTcringsfrom floods, cyclones, and 
earthquakes, 284, 393 ; the causes and 
results of the agrarian (1873) rioU, 
384, 385, 389 ; great density of Mpula- 
ticn and increase, save in unnealtby 
souih-west, 385 j lice, jute, and oilseeds 


the moet important crops, a86, 387 ; 
laige cotton and silk industry. 387; 
jnte-bsling industry of Sirijganj, 387 ; 
only five miles of railway, 388, poor, 
swampy roads, 388, excellent water- 
ways, 388; litigation doe to shifting 
channels, aSo; notorious for land and 
river dacoitiM, 389, low rents, still 
lower land revenue, 289 ; education 
lately progressing, 390; bibliography, 
390. 

Pfibna subdivision, unhetUby, with de- 
crearing population, aoi* 

Pibna, head-quartertf of Pihna District, a 
municipality, 391, 393, protected by on 
embankment, 393. 

Padmfi, the name of the main stream of 

"the lower Ganges, 167. 

/VrtAr, individual units in Ahom system of 
forced labour, 98, loa. 

Pil dynasty of kings, in Aisem, aS ; re- 
mains in Dinajpur District, ax a, in 
Dacca District, 398 ; mle and remains 
in Danmng District, 549, 550, 560. 

PalislAri, Ullage in Kiiorflp District, 
Assam, 547. 

Pamsanngnt, petty State in Kh&si Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Pandua (also Pamah or Peniah, Ffrot- 
fibad), deserted town in Milda District, 
Eastern Bengal, 356-250 ; for distinc- 
tion called Haxrat Pandua, 356 ; pro- 
bably older but less notable than Gaur, 
356 ; its traditional and recorded (Mu- 
hammadan) history, 356-358, for a time 
0 350-1430), instm of Gaur, capital of 
B^gal, 357; the town, its forts and 
suburbs described, 357, 358; iu port, 
Mi^Ida, 356 ; its fiimous AdFna Masjid, 
copied from the great mosque of Da- 
mascus, 358, recent Government preser- 
vation of it and other monuments, 358 ; 
bibliography, 359. 

PfirvatTfrur, village and railv'uy junctiem 
in Dmijpur District, Eastern Bengal, 

331 . • 

Phtkai, range of hills (4,000 feet), Assam, 
>53» >54* P*** recognized route 
between Burma and Assam Valley, 153, 
surveyed (1896) for railway, 153, 154. 

Patuakbili, subdivision of Backergnuge 
District, Rnstem Bengal, 361, 

Patuakhilli, municipality in Backergunge 
District, Eastern Bengal, 370. 

Permanent Settlement (1793) of Bengal, 
the, vaiyii^ relation of land revenue to 
rents, see &ntB ; in Sylhet made with 
lyots, not eamindarsi 438; parts of 
Assam under permanent settlement, 
iox. 

Petroleum, worked in Asmm at 'the 
Mfikum fields only, 80, 81, 595, 602; 
the development of the inditstty sinoe 
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x868 hf « Uife nefberf, plil «p bj a 
company. So ; the nnmberi depOi, and 
yida of wells, So, 8i, the total ontpnt 
of oil, parailm wax, te., Si ; its dis- 
posal, 8i ; discoveries of oil dsewhere. 


PhnlchaiT, village and nShvay tendmis in 
Rangpnr District, E a stern Benjpd, 772. 
Phnljhur, river of Eastern Bengal, 175* 
pilgrimage, plam oC St^ Festivals, 
Faii% Ste* 

Pillars or monoliths, as monnments, 
simple and rude of Taintiipnr, 437, 
43S ; rows of monolitu and dolmens 
of Khisis, 487, 4SS ; elaborate, roond- 
topped, and V-shaped,at Dhnftjrar, 585, 
$ 96 , reacnaibling feast-pillaiB ot present 
Ni^, 5S6: Bn^ist of DmQpnr, 
SIS, 

i • tates and piracy : Portuguese, of Sand- 
•vfp» HJf *58. ^99, 3^, 386; Mac^ 
»f Arskui, S58, in Dacca, spp, m 
liackeigangc^ 35^9 S 93 « Buddhist 
descendants,. 354, in the Sundarbans, 
364, in NoikUH, their contamination 
of caste, and the formation of Maghia 
snb-castes, 387 ; river piracies, sSp, 
4S7, 4 s 8. •S’seofm Maghs. 

Piimpur, subdivision of Baekergung^ Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bem^ 361, 
llrojpnr, municipality m Backeignnge 
District, Eastern Bengal, 370, 

Plague, in Assam, broke out (1903) 
among foreigners, 46, onidcly stamped 
oot> with a mortaU^ of only s8, 46, 
Poliee, of Province, under Inspeetor- 
General, is, its staff and stmnmb, xs, 
cost of, 13 ; of Assam, rural (rdofdf- 
dirs),dvil, and military, xxa-114, their 
respe^ve datics, anmheia, oCBceis, m- 
cmitment, equipamn^ and cost, iis, 
1x3, X3S. 

Police and jails, a lection in the aooount 
of eadi District* 

Polo, as invented and played ki Manipur, 
•fo; atSlrilkw49k* , 

Pdygamy, in Assam, a Inxiny and an- 
. common, 48. 

PonSbilia ShSmrail, village in Backer- 
gmige DIdrkt, Eastern Bengal, 370, 
371, temple of Siva, where Jhe nose of 
the goddess Set! is said to have follen, 
3VX, one of fifty-one sinrilar {daces of 
piMmage, 371, 

Pmiies, MaalfMHd, enodlcnt bM dying o^ 
68, file, their nsein fob, 60; tsade sin 
ponies wMi Mfm mri dm bilfo, 871 
of Xhiii BEifo 


in wateripfiged Ntntbem Bengal^ 5,6; 
tbe decrease, doe . to Aa/d osdr, of the 
indigenoos popolation of the Assam 
Vall^, 6, ooqnterbalanoed bv impor- 
tatiim of coolies, 6 ; density or uKTerent 
p a iti ,-6^ towns end villages, 6, 7 ; tbe 
great prepondersnoe of ifnhaminadans 
over Hindns, 7, god their greater fe- 
canditT, 34a, 376 gt pasgim ; Buddhists 
and Christians, 7. 

Population, of Assam, 41-61, statistical 
table of ita diitribation, ftc., 19 $, of 
etch of its three natnial di^ons in 
respect of density, 41, 4a ; almost en- 
tirely niral, 4a, 43 ; varying growth in 
different parts and DImets, 43, 44 : 
the decrease (189X-1 901), especially of 
aborigine^ in Central and Lower Assam, 
43, the more than decimation and in- 
mcimdity due to Md OMdr, 43, 44, 46, 
the decrease partially met by immigra- 
tion, 43, 44 ; the foenndity of the 
animistic triba^ 44: vital statistics, 
with a table, 44, 45, prevalent diseases 
and their mortality, eqmdally Aaid aadr 
and plague, 45, 4/6 ; the conditions of 
disproportiou between the sexes, 46, 
A7 ; marriage, adult and child, ay, 48, 
the stain and prevention of illegittsMcy, 
47, matriarchy, 48; languages, 48, ^ ; 


59; amusements,. 59, 60; nomencla- 
ture, 60, 61. 

Portuguese, pirates of Sandwfp island, 
> 57 > >58^85, 386; in Dacca District, 
ap9, in C&ttagoug, 395 ; missions in 
Imcca District, 301, 30a, tbe schism, 
30a ; the Firb^ls or Franks, half- 
castes, 3on 3539 395- abd Firin- 
ghb. 

Post office, department of, iu heads re* 
sponsible to the Govenment of India, 
xo; in Assam, 9a, 03, statistics of, g2 ; 

PotatOM in KhU Httb, 

^ 63, 490, 

Pbtmiy, indnalry of, in Assam, indigenoos, 
if ; pottery woi^ of Coal Com^y, 

PfimoCliilia, afterwisds KimarOpa, name 
ci anefont kingdom in Assam^ ay, 195, 

Pri ms, In Assam, timir shmp variations, 
74; fEnefaIlyriiiit,74; offaim stock, 
8 ; aari food-gnOiis, 75, 196, of 

imtf xa 6, ef # wi, 73, of snperinities. 
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VtUoM. Jails. 

Fabllc Works departaient, under Secre- 
tary and Chief Engineer, lo, is ; cost of, 
15. Assam, no, its roads, railways, 
bridges, iij, its restoration of damage 
done by eazthqtiake, 111 ; cost 

of^i3o. 

Pondra, ancient kingdom of the Pods, in 
Eastern Bengal, 195, 196, 284, its ex- 
tent and Bnddhist associations, 195, 
196, cafiital at MahSsthan, 281, aSa, 
the possible origin of the niuae from 
snw-boilers, 357 a. ; snrnTal of name 
in PSbna, 195, 284. 

Q. 

Quinibe, its sale in post offices, 121, 
doubled when feve** is rife, 121. 

Qtiinton, Mr. T. W., Chief Commissioner 
of Assam (1889-91), his official visit 
to Manipur, 40, 016, the treacherous 
murder of him and his staff, 617, 625. 


R. 

Kaiganj, village and important trade centre 
in DiniLjpnr District, Eastern Bengal, 

321 . 

Railways, of the Province, .8, 9, their 
recent developuent, 8 ; of Assam, ou 
metre gsu^, 88-90, present mileage, 
capital, traffic, and net levenne, 89, 90: 
their effects not yet seen, 89; Govern- 
ment guarantees, 89 ; the prhidpal from 
Chittagong to Silchar and its branch, 
88, the extraordinary engineering, eco- 
nomical, and sanitary difficulties attend- 
ing its construction, 88 ; minor rail- 
ways for tea, coal, and oil industries, 
80; police, 114. 

Railways and roads, a section in the 
account of each District 

Rainiall, of Province, unfailing, 3, 7; in 
Assam, table of, at three stations, 124, 
copions between March and May, when 
it is least in Upper Indip, 23, the year 
divided between the rains and the cold 
season, 23 ; always abundant, often ex- 
cessive, 34, its uncertain local' distribu- 
tion, 34; the destmetive floods that 
follow its excess, 24, 25, beavkst in My- 
menringh,322; highest recorded of A^ 
and world at Cbenipimji, 498. 

Rainfall and temperature, a section in 
die account of each District. 

Raipur, village in N<Altili District, 
Eastern Bengal, 392. 

Rijbantis, the, a nmnerons cultivating 
caste of Kooi origin, 197,. 214. See 
aise Koch. ‘ 

RIjbiri, a group of villages and railway 
Station tn fliidpinr District 
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snbdivisional and railway 
head-quarters removed hither from wan- 
dering Goalundo, 349. 

Ritjm&ia, or Chronicles of the Kings, gives 
a late and mjrihical aeconnt of ancient 
Mantpur, 600. 

Rijshilu Division, Eastern Bengal, ex- 
tending from the Gangca to the Him- 
ilayas, 197-293; head-quaiterB of Com- 
missioner at Talpalsufl, 197 ; general 
statistics of the area, popnlation, re- 
venue, religions of its seven Districts, 
197 ; its leading cropa of rice, tci, jute, 
tobacco, 198 ; its piaoes of interest or 
importance, 198. 

Rijshihi Didrict,. luistem Bengal (the 
* royal territory*), 198-210; head-quar- 
ters at RSmpnr S09 ; its water- 

logged central and easterr pans, 198, 
notoriously malarious, sor, with a de- 
creasing popnlation, sos ; tu moribund 
streams, eat in half by the Padmi, 198, 
109; abundance of flr*i, Soo; history of 
the Nator fiiciily and of the oonvernon 
of a eamfmdSri into a British* District, 


industry, 

of worms, 803, sox. Its revival and cn- 
conngeinent by sencnHniil sdiool, seg, 
210 ; InleneclM by runway, S03, roau 
taking the place of silun-up rivers, 
205; backward cdnogloo, sod, 207; 
bibliography, S07. 

Rambral, petty State in Khlri Hilli^ 
Assiun, 407. 

RaropllI, village in Dacca District, Eastern 
Behgal, 318; site of old Sen capital of 
LdErampnr, 318; the Bollil-biri, or 
palace of Bsllil Sea, 3;8; the Agni- 
kunda, where the ro^ flii^y bumdl 
themselves at the approach of the Mnsal- 
m&Ds, 318; bibliography, 318. 

RImpur BuiltiL, sabdifuloB of Rijshihi 
Dbtriet, Eastm Bengal, 207. 

RSmpnr BoiliS, mnniimUty and head^^ 
quarters of Rijsliibi DlsCnct, Eastern 
Bengal, 209, aio; for long the centre 
of a Iatel3r dmying sllh industry, 203, 
204, 209, its encoQiugemeDt by opening 
u sericttltural college, S03, aio ; Rij- 
shShi College, u fliit-dass Govemneafe 
college, sio. 

RSneimSti, bead-quarteis of Cbittigoog 

' Ilin Tracts, Esstem Bsagul^ 416, nigh 
school and hospital, 415, 416. 

RangSmSti, vtlla|p la District, 

Assam, 530. 

RangiS, villageia XisrftpDlMct, Assoai!, 
$ 47 - 

Ran^ur, DisHet hi Kl^dUBpi DtvisioD, 
Eastern Bengal, 2|9-^|; ifei orteinally 
enormous area, aij, 203; h fertile a)lu* 
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Till plain) with many stseani) ftignaot 
and deierted chan^li, 359, 
a(iO) ita extreme nnhealthinem and 
stationaiy popolatioB) in iplte of immi- 
gration) ad4« aggimTated by impair- 
ment of natmal drainage dne (1897) to 
earthquake) apa ;«ita late and meom- 
plete anbjngadoQ by the Mnhamma- 
dansy a6a) atf3; anarchy under early 
British raley a6^ rice, jnte, oilseedS) and 
tobacco the pnncipal cropa, a66) 367 ; 
64 per cent, of enltiratea area twice 
cropped) a66 ; excellent sendee of rail- 
ways) a67) a68 ; permanent settlement) 
369; seiy backward edneation, 1170; 
bibliography) 370. 

Rangpnr subdiyision) .unhealthy) with 
steadily decreasing population, 370, 
371. 

Rangpnr, head-qnaiteis of District and a 
municipality) aya^ 373 ; unhealthy, 37a ; 
its buildings and drainage wrecked 
(1897) by earthquake, 373,273; techni- 
cal s^ool, 373. 

Rats, scarcity doe to, in Lushai Hills, 
Assam, 465. 

Record-of-ri^ts, institnted in Backer- 
gunge to prot^ the ^ots and prevent 
rian litigatioa, 358, 359. 
and grass, commonest varieties in 
Assam Valley, a a. 

Registration, of documents, revenue from, 
of Province, 15; of Assam, 130; or- 
ganization and statistics of, in Assam, 
99; of births and deaths, 44, 45. 

Religions, of the Province, 7, the great 
preponderance of Muhammadans over 
Hindus, 7, Animists, Buddhists, and 
Christians, 7; of Assam, 53-56, of 
Lnshais, 463, 464, of Khhsis, 488, of 
G&roa. 507. also under Veople in 
each District. 

Rminell, Major, his survey and m^, 
referred to on the river channels, to6 - 
174 ef passim; his reference to the 
Magh pirates in the Snndarbans, 364. 

Rents, in most of Assam island revenue 
of ryots, 7a ; rents paid by tenants else- 
where, 7a, 73, kept down by unlimited 
supply of waste laud, 7a, 73, produce 
rents, 73 ; in Eastern Bragal, low rents 
in Dma supfdemeuted by heavy fines 
or premiums, 308 ; the yarying relation 
of fai|d revenue to rents, 44 per cent, in 
Din&jpnr District, 316, only 13*9 in 
Dacca, 308 ; in Goalpara land revenue 
ooe-sixtikh of wamfndUrd rents, 531, 
536) estate, 537. Sm also under 

. Land Reveope hr ea^ District. 

Revemie) histii^ of; in Assam, In 1583, 
98, in 1776 paid in cowries, 98 ; under 
Ahom ku^, moB^-tax generally re- 
placed by organised {wroed labour and 


five gifts, 98,103; biitofyofPkovitteial 
contra^ (i8yi>f904)b 98-iox ; the 
abolition of foroea labour by British, 
103, substitution of a poll-ti^ finally 
commuted to land revenue assessment, 
103; house-tax of hill tri.es, rc4. 

Revenue, of Province, ii, 15 ; of A-sam, 
land, 101-105, mismllanjB^ 105-108, 
statistics of, 130. 

Revenue, Boird of, xa 

Rhinoceros, the three kinds fonnd in 
Assam, 33; in Chittagpng Hill Tracts, 
408. 

Rice, staple food-crop of Province, 7, 57,, 
126, 68 per cent, of cropped area, 7 ; 
in Assam, soil suited to, 61, soil not ao 
important at ramfall and level of the 
land, 553 €t passim ; places, meiftods, 
and seasons of cultivating, 61-^4,65; 
prices of, 126; export of unhusk^, 
import of hnsked, 80, 127 ; in Eastern 
Bengal, in Rajsh&hi Division, 198 ; in 
Dacca Division, 295, and especially in 
Backergnnge, 355, huge exports of, 
357 ; b> Chittagong Division, pas- 
sim. See also under Agncnltnre in each 
District. 

Riots, poppy riot in Now^ng (1861), 
564. See also Agmrian Riots. 

River system, of Province, a-4, 159-193; 
of Assam, 17, x8. See also under Hill 
and River System of each District. 

Rivers, the chief means of communication 
in the Province, 8, 9 ; in Assam, 91, 9a, 
values of river trade, 127. 

Roads, in Assam, 90, their unimportance 
compared with rail- and waterways, 90, 
their chief use as feeders, 90; to tea 
gardens and elsewhere sometimes im- 
passable, 89, 90 ; ate liable to obstruct 
drainage and umage cultivation, 426. 

Roads and railway, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Rohanpnr, village, (rein d^p^t, in .Malda 
District, Eastern Bengal, 259. 

Rnbber {^Ficus elastica\ in Asssm, 7C, in- 
digenous and artificial plantations of, 
78 ; revenue from duty in Government 
forests, 78 ; part of foreign imjiorts, 88, 
128, 554, value of exports, 127 , in 
Darzang District and Manipur trees 
overtapped, 554, 6ao; Charauar Re- 
serve, 560; wild rubber collected and 
sold by hill tribes, 87, 146. . 

Rudra Singh, the pvatest of the Ahom 
Rajis, his wars of conquest, 33, 34, 
adoption of Hindnism as lire national 
religion, 34 ; sack (1706) of capital of 
KachSri KajSs, 44a ; in Sibsagar, 574, 

Ryots, their rising in Pabda (1875) against 
radc-renting, 384, 285, 289 ; their char- 
ter, the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, 
385 ; in Backergunge, 358, 359, their 
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disannament(i 896 )aiidKcord>of-rigbts i 
insHtnted, 358, 359 ; in Damng, 550, 
551 ; the introduction (1904) of tyoi- | 
wcji system into the Snndarhans against ' 
land-jobbers, &c., 368; the average 
holding and net income of a ryot on 
tl.e Chakla Koshnabad estate of the 
Raja of HiU Tippera, 3S2. 

S. 

SSbhar, village with ruins in Dacca T>is- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 319. 

.Sacrifices, human to Kali as late as 1835, 
3 S> 39 > 4^0, by Chutiya priests, 41, 

603, of Nagas, 476, of the Khasi 
thleiif 488, ofleriiig of 140 heads at 
consecration (1565) of temple of Sati, 
346 ; to Siva in Hill Tip| »era, 606 ; of 
dogs by Lushais, 464 ; of kids by Caros, 

o S07. ! 

Sadiya, village ij Lakhimpnr District, | 
Assam, 603, 604; garrisoned since 
rising(i839)of Khamtis, 603; remains 
of copper temple of the Chutiyas, 603 ; 
headquarters of frontier officer, 603, 

604. 

Sahaj Bhajaii, a new small sect, each 
meml^er taking a woman as his spiritual 
guide to salvation, 53, 54; sus^iected 
and possibly calumniated, 54. 

Sahlpur, town in B.angpur District, 
Eastern Bengal, 373, heod-qnarters of 
section of raiivvay, 273, railway works 
and jute- presses, 273. 

Saktism (or Kali»m) in Assam, its bloody 
sensual cult in the earliest times at 
Kamakhya, 27, 53; the faitli of one- 
fifth of population, 53; human sacri- 
fices to, 38, 39, 420, nov/ generally 
confined to coolies and tribesmen, fond 
of meat and liquor, 53, Mahapurushia 
sect a revolt ngainst its licence, 53. 

Sa/ ^Shortu robusta\, in the Province, 

8; in Assam, of GoSlpaim and Giro 
forests, 76, 77. 518; its working and 
disi^osal regulated, 76, 77 ; in ^^alpai- 
gurl, 230; of Madbupux Jungle, 336. 
Sre also under botany and Forests in 
many Districts. 

Salt, import of (Assam), early, 85, pre- 
sent, 86, 127, average price of, 126. 

Simaguting. village in Naga Hills Dis- 
tact, ^\$sam, 481 ; once (1866-78) 
head-qnaiters of District, 470, 481. 

Sambhu^nj, village and busy mart in 
Mymensiiigh District, Eastern Pengal, 
337 - 

Sar.dv/!p, island off Nmkhali District, 
Eastm Lkingal, ^.58 square miles^ 157, 
158, its interesting history. 157, for 
long a resort of Portuguese aid Arak ancjc 
])iratcs, 158; the eugenics of the last 

U 


pirate Rijft and tiie oooftuion of castes, 
158 ; the destrnction by cydone (1876) 
and sobseqnent cholera, 138. 

Sa0|^, river of Eastern &nflal, 178, 179, 
disduuges into the Bay or Bmgiri, 179. 

Sanitation, SaniUry Commissioner of 
Province, is ; of mrsl areas ih Assam 
unsatis&Gtorv, lai ; the pollution of 
water, 12s, &e reie^on by inhabitants 
of preventive wells, isi, laa; sanltaiy 
inspection books of villagm, 122; 
natural agency of sun and air, las. 

Sankar Deb, Kayasth of fifteenth century, 
in Assam, 53, founder of reformed sect 
of Mahapurushia, 53 ; his festival. 39 ; 
his sattt a at BarpedL, 5^. * 

Sankosh, large river id Eastern Bengal 
and AsMim, 187, joins the Brahma- 
putra, 187, ten ferries, 187. 

Sara, village and railway terminus in 
Pabna District, Eastern Bengal, 192; 
important trade centre with a steam 
ferry, 292; proposed bridge over the 
Ganges, 29a. 

Saraibhfingi, river of Assam, afibent of 
the Brahmaputra, 187. 

Saraspur, or Siddheswar Hills, in Snrmft 
Valley, Assam, 156. 

Sattras^ Vatshnav colfegea, 5a, 53, the 
three principal of Assam, in Sibaftgar 
District, 58a, 585, 586, none of the 
buildings ot masonry, 584, 585; at 
Harpeta, 54a, on Majull bland, 159, 
572, 583. Sge aiso Valahnarism. 

Scenery, of Provinoe, the monotonous 
fertility of the alluvial country, a; 
picttticaque of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
3, 10; of the village mounds In the 
floods, 4, 17, of the Surmfi Valley, 
17, 18. 

Schools, primary, of Province, la; of 
Assam, 116, 117, their low standards, 
and poor att endanc e , X17; pav of 
teachers, 117, statistics of, cauca- 
tiuo piadleally free, 1x9. 

Schools, secondary, of Province, xa ; of 
Assam, high and middle, xi6, their 
subjects aM courses, 116, place of 
English in, xx6; grants in aid, xi6, 
stadstica of, 133; low fees of, 119. 

Schools, speebd, of Province, la; of 
Aasam, ii7, xi8, one medical echool 
and law classes, 117, 1x8, ti«e failure 
of an engineering school, 118; for 
aborigines, X19; for chiefs* sons in Hill 
llppcra, fill. 

Secretariat of four, the, fo. 

Sen kings of Bengal, in Assam, at, iu 
Eaatem Bengal, 195, 196, ado, 142, 
a 75 » 3 Hf S*®- HMXL Sen. 

Seriadtore, aebocl of, at Rffmpnr Bofilifi, 
ao3, aio; commercial feiluxe on n 
large scale In Aiiam, 83. 

11 
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SctdemcBt, inteiproTiiicial financUl. Sm 
Flmndiil ScttlcnickL 

Settleiiiait, ljuid Rmnne. S§e Lud 
Reveniw^ PeruaneDt Settkmciit, and 
Rents. 

Setitenieiit of waste and leclaimed lands, 
iU hlibai^Jn the Sondafban^ 
in Backeisiu^, 358, 359. 

Seac, oensns of, m Frofiiioe^ 5, 13, 14 ; in 
Assam, always ayd e fide^ of women, 
hut not everywh^ 46, due partly to 
immigratum, 47 ; the picdommanoe of 
women among; animisuc hUl tribes, 47, 
due partly to adult nuniage and me 
snperior position of women, 47, partly 
to their being spared by kais OMdr, 47. 

ShSh Jalil, a fsmons Mahaimnisdau 
fokir of the fomteenth oentnsy, 54, 
laigw.y assided in the ' oonqoest of 
Symet, 34, 400^ the fine endowed | 
asoaqne thm ‘oner his tombb 54, 421, j 
438; 360 tombs of his diadples, 54. 

SU&piDi, island of Chittagong District, 
Eintem Rengal, 407, the scene of 
British defieat (1833) by the Bnimans, 

407- 

$bam Khin, nephew of empress NQr 




for polo, golf, cricket, dee., 499; 
station rednM (1897) to a heap of 
mins by earthquake, 499, since reouilt 
without bridt and stone, 499. 

Ship^Hiilding, in Assam, . under the 
Ahoms, 33, by a Collected' of Sylhet, 
84, 4S5; Muhammadan naml fcrce, 
3a, 33; in Dacca, a99,in ^dwTp, 157. 

Shore, Sir John (Govefopr-Geuem, 
I793'^)f the results of his recall (1704) 
of Captain Welsh, 36. 

Sibsagar, District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 57t'*589; head-quarteiB lately 
transfenm from Sibsagar town to 
Jorhit, 587, 589; between the Brah- 
maputra and the Naga Hills, 57a, 
centre highly cnltivated and densdy 


of arehHodare in Dimca dm, spo. 

Sbdli, petm Stale in Khisi lulls, Asnm, 
497* 49^ * oonledefiioy of dUages 
under nmr deeted officers, 497. 

Sherpor, munidpality In Bogra District, 
JEunem Beimdi, afia ; moe an important 
Muhammadlan frontier pod, s8s; its 
recent decodtnoe hastened by earth- 
quakes, S7S, a8s. 

Sherpnr, nmndpdity and trade centre in 
Mymendaij^ Dihttkl, Eesieni Bengal, 

Sldl£iif^iibdidrion of Kbid and JaintUl 
Hills Dimicl, Aamm, 4941 tnosdy 
ontddeBrItIdl India and oonddiag of 
petty Vddvp States under ^tticsl 
sBpOTntendmice of Duputy-CMiaiiis- i 
doner, anal iaiMbliaiiiiKttds. ana. 

Shillong mwn, imsd;quirtemd^ 
nd Jidattt HlHi 19^^ fM; 

mauMT cuipal «f tl* Piinfie, 4,$; 
wdl ptwiar <»ai Sbi^ 

Vailed ana: saiod reirid ahd todia 
aerrioe to (Mhii, 4»r PU 


aerdoe to Cm 
ge»; Gt>^ 

JP • 1 ?.■?!! M 


populated, 57a; climate damp and 
healthy, 573 ; the advent (iaa8} of the 
Ahoms, and their gradual conquest 
(<-. 1700) of the valley above Goalpara, 
573> 574» their strong government and 
material prosperity, 574, the ravages of 
the Moamarias, 574, annexed (1838) by 
British, 574, 575; temples and tanks 
of the Ahoms, 575, the mins of Dima- 
ppt, 585, 586; enormous increase of 
population due to freedom from iald 
aadr and to importation of coolies, 
j7fi ; rice the staple crop, tea the great 
indnstry and export, 576, 577, 579, 
very extensive forests, 578; coal 
mined for tea factories, 578 ; the silk 
home industry, 578, 579; rail and 
river communications, 579, 580 ; fiiir 
pogress in education, 381, 58a ; bib- 
liography, 58a. 

Sibsij^, subdivision of Sibsagar District, 
5S3* 584 ; original centre of the Ahoms, 
383, rains and remains of thdr ocenpa- 
tion, 384; 36 tea gardens and con- 
sequent increase in population, 584. 

SibsSgar town, till lately head-quarters of 
SibSigar Distric*' 388, 3S9; badly 
situated for trade and suiiotiaxy, 588, 
a (mnnicipal) sutloo, 388, 589. 

Stems, chiels W petty Ststes of Khftsi 
HB]s,4iNun\486,488. 

Sikhar, subdivision of CkchSr District, 
Assam, 43a; 133 tea gardens, 43a. 

Silchar town, h^-quarteis ^ Caebar 


Silchar town, hond-gnarteis df Caebar 
District, 433, 430; now accessibte 
during hot season irnilwiim, 44^ 
433; service of steamers to Gide!^ 
durihg the laini, 433 ; a nntedcipiiSty, 
Pm educational and Indumdl centre, 
436^ a printing ptm vmaodiar 

vHh^ in DbtM, As- 

Sfini, 57 i ; Hv^r poH ef Modwoug town 
afiM), 371 ; teHliple of 37*- 
Slik and ^worms, home Indnstiy of. 
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in Asiam, 89, 83 ; its practice by hill 
tribes and encouragement, 83; the 
varieties of domesticated worms, 8a, 
aci of the cloths woven from their 
threads, 83; the common wearing of 
silk, 83; &e silk trade, 83; valnc of 
exports, ia$. 

Ziff a/ r^fer$tu€s: The decay* of the 
old indr.-try in Rajshahi and Bogra, 
due to disease of worms, 203, 204, 277, 
278, its revival and encouragement by a 
sericultural college, 203, 210; the staple 
industry of Malda, 245, 246, 249; in 
Sibsftgar, 578, 579, in Manipur, 6a t. 

Singla, river of Assam, 191, passes 
through Son lake, and falls into 
brancm of the Snrma, 191, important 
trade route for ten, &c., 191. 

Siugpho Hills and tribes, Assam, 15a, 
153, liberation of 6,000 Amamese 
slaves by Cap^n Neufville, 153. 

Sirajganj, subdivision of Pabua District, 
fiastern Bengal, 291, healthy, fertile, 
and with increasing poptilation, 291. 

Sirdjganj, municipality, 292, 293; Imgest 
town in North Bengal and centre 
of jute trade, 29a \ the close of jute- 
mills and interrnption of prosperity 
due to earthquake (1897), ^ 

change in the river bed, 293. 

STtHkuiid, village in Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bengal, 407 ; place of famous 
temples and universal pilgrimage, 407 ; 
sanitary precautions during the festival, 
407 ; tndammable gas from rocks, 407 ; 
raiddbist remains, 407. 

Siva, the worriiip of, its early association 
with hnimui aacrifioe in Hill Tippera, 
606, nneOmmon in Asmm, 53. 

Small-poz, mortality from, in Aasam, 45; 
almost stamped out hf vaodnation in 
GSro Hills, 511. ^Ssr o/m Inoculation 
Vnfctnalfflfi , 

So&lknc^i, village ^ Ximrflp District, 
A^m, 547. 

Soiiiong, petty State in Kbiai Hills, 
Assam, 498. 

Soils, of the Prorince, 7; of Assam, 6t, 
suited to rice, 61, to ted, 71 ; its fer- 
tility dependent on the Vow or fest 
flow of the riven, 61, and on the 
humus or vegetable numld, 6i. Su 
also wmfer Apknltaie in eadi District. 

SoDoamori, river in Giro HiU% Assam, 
finally joining the Kingia, 192, 193; 
the nnworkctt coal ana lime of its 
valley, 193. 

Sonai, river of Assam, joins flbt Barak, 190. 

Soniigaon, Muhammadan capital (la^ 
of Eaeten Bengal, bdm traos- 
ferenoa to Dacca, 319 ; few lenaliis 
lU ancient impoiUaoe, 319; hibllo- 
3 * 9 * 
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Spirits, country, iu Assam, revenue from, 
107 ; restrictions on sale and consump- 
tion of, 106, 107; system of quasi- 
local option substitutes home-made 
for excise liquor, 106; imported, their 
use extendmg, 107, inconsiderable 
revenue from, 107; as a muse of 
insanity, 121. Ste also Excise. 

Springs, salt, in Assam, 81. 

Stamps, revenue from ii, 15: in Aiiam, 
107, 130, the signiflcaooe of recent 
increase, 108. 

Steamers, service of, in the Province, 
river and coast, 9 ; in Assam, 91, 92 
€/ passtm. 

Storm-waves, 157, 158, 159, 178, of the 
Meghna, 177, of the MEtfennhari, 179* 

SubankhatS, village In K&mrUp Dhdrict, 
Assam, 547, 548, fair attOMled by 
BhoCiis, 547; winter station of aallitary 


SuE^irl, great river of Assam, tribotary 
of the Brahmaputra, 182 ; its sonice 
in Tibet unexplored, 182; with the 
Lnhit forms MEjnli island, 159^ 18 j ; 
boat and steamer traffic, 182 ; too wide 
to bridge, eleven ferries, 18a. 

Sobamakhali, village and jute mart iu 
Mymensingb District, Eastern Bengal, 

Sodhi^tn, Itead-quarters of NoikhEli 
District, Eastern Ben^pd, 392^ mnnici- 
pality and railway statloo, 392. 

Sudras, of the Sunni Vall^ and of 
Sylhet, 32. 

Sugar, value of imports (Assam), 127. 

Sugai-cane, area and localities of growth, 
m the Province, 8 ; in Assam, 6f , 63, 
64, 126, old-feahioned lamahing^ 84. 

SunamganJ, subdivision of Syllict jMdtilct, 
Assam, 431, 432. 

Sundaibans, the ('forest of iwinfes*), 
362-368; 170 ^ 70 miles of fbrait 
and swamp made and stUl in m a king 
by the rilt of the Ganges, 36a. 363; 
mangroves and other flon^ 363; dan|Rr- 
out tigers and crocodUes, a^ other 
larim and winged game^ 363; liable 
to heavy rainfall, eycUmes, and inun- 
dation, 363, 364; once a Rij, ladoced 
by Akbnr, 364; the tradition and ex- 
pumation of grt»Ut population and 
wider caltivatfon formerly, 364; later 
resettlement and cultivation b^gun 
(1782) by Henekell, 366, 3671 the 
causes o' iU fellure, 367, its resim^ 
tion(i8i6) under a Commissioner, 367, 
the system of settfomeat laid down 
1879, 367# dm rise of laad-Jobben and 
qtmlatom, 3671 3^8, die Moent (190^) 
introdimdeo of a nriirf lyi^ 

the popidation mmnly imingiaiit and 
largdy ooearioanl, 365; good rloe 
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crops of lecUimed ports, 365 ; valuable 
'reserved * and ' protected ’ forests, 365 ; 
railway to Port Catming, otherwise 
oomnninications by water only, 366; 
recent ndministiation by Colkcfors of 
different Districts, 366; archaeology, 
364; Ubliography, 368. 

SttrinS, liver of SurmS Valley, in Assam, 
188, 180, rises in Manipur, joins the 
Old Braam^.putxa, x88 ; Imown in upper 
part as Baridi, 188, its divisions and 
subdivisions and tributaries, 188, deep 
channel, 188 ; till the railway the sole 
means of cojnmnuication with outside 
world, Ito; its important steamer and 
boat traihc, 189, its many trade marts, 
189; magnificent railway bridge, 189, 
436 ; in Sylha, 418, 419. 

Surma Valley, oue of the three natural 
divisions of Aiisam, 17, 18, clmmte of, 
23, 34, floods, 35, the obsrarity ot its 
early history, 38, high density of its 
rural populatioiu 41, 2 ; agriculture, 

6*1 63; the pressure of the neopic on 
the soil, and disfoTestation, 76 ; social 
conditions and aitificial, 

67, 8t, 8a ; high standai'cl of education, 
118. 

Surma Valley and Hill 1 districts Division, 
Assam, 4? 7- 511; summary facts and 
statistics 01 its hve Districts, 417, 418; 
18,807 native Christians, 417. 

Surveys^ A>;sam, extiact on progress and 
state from Central Adpninisiration 
Report (1903-3;, 133 , 133. 

Sylhet, District in ijurmS Valley and Hill 
Districts Division, Asssani, 418-439; 
lower volley \}f the Barak or Surma 
river, 418, rich alluvial tract between 
Khasi and Tip|.)era Hills, 41 8 ; bifurca- 
tion of river and reunion, 418 ; lanna of 
hills and. rivers, 419; fairly healthy, 
save for malaria at the foot of the hills, 
419, 431, 431 ; the earthquake of 1897, 
430; acquisition (1765) of Gor 

and Laur, 420, annexation (1835) 
Jaintia, 490, 434, 435; raids of the 
KuVis and Lushais, 430, 431, good 
results of puni^e (1871) exp^ition, 
43 X ; high dcnsitjNff population, 433 ; 
Muhammadans 53 pea^qent.,. Hindus 
47 per cent., 431 ; rice the staple crop, 
433; recent great growth of tea and 
iU industry, and extension of jute, 433, 
434; Sjpecial industries, 84; languishing 
state of indigenous industries, 435; trade 
brisk and considerable, 425, 426, traffic 
mainly by water, also by 120 miles of 
rail, 436, the obstruction to drainage 
by roads, 436, 437; the prevalence of 
river dacoitfes, 437, 43«; the Perma- 
nent Settlement made with ryots and 
not with s*tmJ$tdurs^ 418, 430; decided 


progress In education, 439; biblio- 

subdivision of Sylhet Dis- 
trict, 430, 431; recent draea^e of 
population due to malaria, 431 ; 3 « tea 
gardens, 431. 

Symei, South, subdivisioQ of Sylhet T>is- 
trict, 433, 433 ; increase of population 
due to 55 tea gardens, 433= 4x3. 

Sylhet town, head-quarters of IMstrict, 
43^9 439» municipality, 439 ; print- 
ing presses, newspapers, sind magarines, 
; largest jail in Assam, 439; its 
ining population and trade, due to 
its inaccessibility from the silting up 
of the river, 438, 439 ; the ravage of 
the earthqn^e (1897), since repaired, 
439 * 

Syntengs, tribe in JaintiS Hills, Assam, 
akin to Khitsis, 484, 485, their physical 
and other chaxwteristics, 489, in Jowai 
subdivision, 494. See also Jaintia Hills. 

T. 

Tais, the, in Assam, Siam, and Upper 
Biinna, 50. 

7 'akiii {Budorcas taxicotor)^ wild goat or 
antelope of Mishmi Hills, Assnm, 590. 

Tangail, subdivision of Mymensingh Dis- 
trmt. Eastern Ben^l, 333. 

Tangail, municipality in Mymensingh 
District, 338; the Ftamatha Monmatha 
College, maintained at the cost of its 
founder, 338. 

Tanks, of Ahom Raj^ in Sibsagai Dis- 
trict, Assam, 41, 575. 

Tea, in the Province, area and Districts 
of giowth, 8 ; in Assam the most im- 
portant crop, 69-73 ; class of laud re- 
quired, 71,73; area and chief Districts, 
73 ; methods of growth, picking, plnck- 
iim, curing, and packing, 73 ; exports 
0I7 <37 ; grows better in Upper than 
].«ower Assam, 330. 

Local references: Area and crop in 
Kajshahi Division, 19S, 329, 336, in 
Chittagong District, 399, 400, in 
Sylhet, 433, 434, in Cachar, 445, 446, 
in Dmrrang, 553, in Sibsigar, 577, in 
Lakhimpur, 594 ; decay of growth and 
trade in Manipnr State, 623, partly dne 
to dishonesty of contractors, 623. 

Tea industry, the most impe-tant in 
Assam, 6 q, its history and present state, 
69, 71 ; discoveiy (xSsi) of the plmt, 
69; appointment (1834) of a commis- 
sion of inquiij, 69; experimental in- 
troduction (i S3 5) of tea-planting b}' 
Government. 70. transferred (X840} to 
private enterprise, 70; the boom fol- 
lowed by a crash (1853-66), 70; gfad::al 
amendment (1869), 70 ; estimate out- 
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pat, area, capital, Talue, waasAjct of 
hands employed, 70, 71 ; Talae of cz- 
ports, 127 ; the dUheoUy of getting 
laHnr in Assam, 7S, not Idt in Jalpai- 
gftri, 239 : the only important indostiy 
in Chittagong, 400. 

Tei land, land revenne rates on, 103, 104. 

Tea planten on Local boaidi, 109. 

Teachers, tr aning of, in Assam, 117; pay 
of prin'aiy, 117. 

Technical schools, at Rahgpur, 273, 
PShna, 29a, Baris^, 369, Agartala, 6ri. 

Telegmph de^rtmeat,direaly responsible 
to Government of India, to. 

Tenipmture, in Assam, table of, at three 
stations, 124; never excessive, 23; 
lowered by fogs in Central and Upper 
Assam, 23, 24; its variations in different 
parts, 23, 24 : ioeon Shillong plateau, 34. 

Temperature and rainfall, a section in 
each District. 

Temples and meeting-houses, Hindn, in 
Assam, their standard form, 54. 

Temples, notable: AgartalS, 608, 611; 
at Badarpur, 436; in Bhnban Hills, 
je6; at Hajo, 345,346; Taintilpnr, 
437,438; Jalpes,234,239; KSmakhya, 
456 ; Kantanagar, 321 ; Khetnr, 208 ; 
Mahasthaii, 281, 282; MaiskhiU, 159; 
Ponab&lia, 371 ; Sadiya, 603 ; Silghat, 
571; Sltakund, 407; Tezpur, 560; 
Tripureswari, 612; Tukreswori, 156; 
(Ahom) at Sibsagar, 41 , 584. 

Tenants, paying rents to landlords, in 
Assam, 72, 73; reclamation, in Backer- 
Pjnge, 358, 359. oLo Agrarian 
Riots and Kents. 

Tezpnr, subdivision of Darrang District, 
jVssom, 559, 560; rapid increase of 
population due to 61 tea gardens, 559. 

Tezpur town, head-quarters of Darrang 
District, 560, 561 ; small, but growing, 
560; a municipality, 561 ; light railwoy 
terminub, 560; reirains ofapdent Hindu 
palace *013 large temple, 560. 

Tbakurgaon, subdivision of Dinajpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, at8. 

Tbakurgaon, village in Dinajpnr District, 
]^tem Bengal, 221. 

Thakurs, the, of Hill T^pera State, con- 
nexions of the Raja, 010, alone fill cer- 
tain offices, 610, their training, 611. 

Thdna, or police station, smallest unit of 
admiwistratioD in permanently settled 
portions of Province, 10. 

'J’kien (a gigantic snake), a curious and 
awful superstition of the Khifls, often 
leading to murders, 488. 

Tibet, obstruction to trade and relations 
with, 150, 151, 166, 179; trade and 
darbdrnX. Udalguri, 561, 

TiasukiS, villrme and railway junction in 
Lakhimpnr District, Assam, 604. 


Tippers, DisUict in Chittagong Division, 
Eastern Bengal, 3^ *3^3; head-quarters 
at Comllla, 383 ; a l^el alluvial plain 
between the MeghnS river and Hill 
Tippers State, 373, wdU watered by 
rivers and rainfall, 373, 374, high 
humidity and moderate temperature, 
374, most fertile and prosperous, 376 ; 
/iuc BfitoitMca interrupied (x8&) by 
a raid of the Koki", 375'; Muhamma- 
dans, 71 per cent, of a laj^dly increasing 
population, 376; Hoe, thm jute, the 
prindpal czom and exports, 376, 377 ; 
railwavs in the cast, waterwa]iu in the 
west the prindpal means of communi- 
cation, 377 , 378 ; knowledge of Eqglish 
below average, 380; bUdiognphy, 380, 
381. 

Tlsta, river of Eastern Bengal, I7a«-I74; 

' rise in-Tibet, fall into the Brahmaputra, 
17^; legend of its origin, 17a; Its 
course through Sikkim and Dmjoding 
into and tl^rough the plains, 173, 174 ; 
its scenery, tributaries, diver^g off- 
shoots, and old channels, 173, 174, the 
recent changes in its main stream, 174; 
its ciifficult navigation throughout, 173, 
^74* 

Tobacco, localities of growth in the Pro- 
vince, 8 ; in Absam, as a garden crop, 
65 ; exp^cd tt> Bumia and theie made 
into cheroots, 231. 

Laced rcftrtnctsi Extensive growtli in 
RkjsJiahi Division, 108, 328, 329. 
Tornadoes (18S8, 1902) at Dacca, 313. 
Torsi, river of Eastern Bengal, affinent of 
the Brahmaputra, 172. 

Towns, number and population of, in 
Province, 6, 7, 13, 14, only 2 ficr cent, 
of whole, 6 ; in Assam, often only lar^e 
villages, 42, their inhabitants mainly 
foreigners, 543. 

Trade, early, in Assam, the Ahom policy 
of isolation in the seventeenth century, 

85, the exports and imports of the annual 
caravan, 85; trade of the eighteenth 
century, at S3dhet and Hadira, 85, salt 
the prindpal import, 85 ; the decline of 
trade after the British occupation, 85. 

Trade, internal, of Assam, 80, 87, chief 
centres, 86 ; items of export and im- 
. port, 86 : mechanism in Assam proper, 

86, almost monoimlized by iCayahs 
(MarwSris), 86, 87, dtherwise in Surma 
Valley, 87; the baiter of the hillmen, 

87, 

JTrade, with other parts of India, . in 
Assam, 87, mostly with Calcutta Ujd 
Bengal, 87, largely by water, 87 ; ex- 
ports and imports, and thdr value, 86, 
127. 

Trade, foreign, in Assam, 87, 88 , with 
Bhutfin and the bill t|ib^ ^7. con- 
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veyed on ponies, 87, conducted bv 
barter, 88, prindi^ itemiS^SK, of small 
value, 88; items and valne of, laS. 

Trade 01 IHatiicts. .See wsidSer Commerce 
in the aocoimt of each. 

Trade and commerce, of Aaum, 85-88, 
theaUdenoe from the Amamese (piopefe) 
of commercial apdttide, 87, 51s, 513, 
its presence in Sunns Valley, 87; ex- 
ports mainly of r*w products, 86. 

Trees, prind^, of forests, of Province, 
8, of Assam, as, 76, of Snndarbans, 
365, of Chittagong District, 399, 400, 
of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 413. Stc 
also under Botany mtd Forest; in each 
District. 

Tribes and castes, of Assam, 49-53. 
the snoceasive waves of immigrants apd 
conquerors, Hindu, Bodo, and Shan, 
49; the frilnre of the Muhammadans 
to effect extensive or permanent settle- 
ments, ^4 ; the Indo-Chinese tribes, 49, 
M ; Hmdn castes in the valley of the 
Br^mapntra, 50-53, of the Surmd, 53, 
fordgn cast^ 5 a. See also under 
Peoine in each District. 

Tsau-po- river. See Brahmaputra. 

Tnkreswari, hill in Goalpara District, 
Assam, 156, temple and place of pil- 
grimage, 156. 

Tnrff, head-qnarten of G&ro Hills Dis- 
trict, Assam, 511 ; picturesque, hot, 
and very unhealthy, 51 x ; good water- 
sapply, 511. 


lytish^agencieB and centres of dviliia- 
influence, liberality, 
and loyalty of die^UMmr, thdr spiri- 
tual httds, 53 ; the Me i iols or ter Ident 
diadples, 5a ; celibacy the rule in the 
lamer colleges, 5a ^ retormiDg sect 
of MahSpurasliie, 53. See edso 

Veteiinaiy, one vetminary suigeon in 
Assam, 68. 

Villages, number and popnlatim of, X3» 
14; In Assam, generally small and 
straggUng, 4a, 43 ; authority of village 
patukdyais and headmen, 94; sanita- 
tUm o^ lai, xaa; of Eadm Bengal,, 
in the plains, flooded tracts, and hills, 
7 > 338, 339k 348. 

Vital statistica, in Amam, a table of. 45 ; 
registration of, compu^iy only in lea 
gardens, and District and snbdivisional 
stations of plains, 44, elsewhere unsatis- 
factory, 45; the mean birth-rate low 
and little higher than the mean death- 
rate, 45, the iofecundity of the last 
decade, 44; the extensive tarai very 
malarions, 45; the prevalent diseases- 
and their mor^ity, 45 ; kald asdr and 
plague, 45, 46; mortality in jails, 114, 
133. 

Volunteer Corps, in Assam, strength and 
stations, horse and foot, i.fi, iia; in 
Eastern Bengal, at Dacca, 315, at 
Chittagong, 406. 


W. 


U. 

Udaipnr, village in Hill Tippera State, 
Eastern Bengal, 61 a, mins and remains 
of old capiW, 61 a; temple of Tripur- 
eswari, visited by thousands of pil- 
grims, 613. 

Ddalguri, village in Darrang District, 
Assam, 561 ; fair attended from Tibet, 
561 ; annual darhdr of presentation of 
ETritish/ara to Tibetan official Gelengs, 
561. 

Umiam, river of Assam, affluent of the 
b^pili, 183. 

V. 


Vaccination, in Assam, compnlsoiy only 
in laiger towna, lai, its advantages 
generally recognized, lai, medical and 
nnaneiaf statistics of, xax; has almost 
stamped out small-pox in Giro Hills, 
511. 

Vaccination, a section in the account of 
■each District. 


Vaisbnavism, prefeased by a majority of 
Hindu in Assam, 5^,53; its outiras^ or 
colleges^ 5a, some powcrml histitiitioiu^ 
with un^ reveaues and contributions, 
5^ : not cdncaiional, but great prose- . 


Wages, in Assam, not necessary to the 
great mass, 75, fail to attract a supply 
commdisarate with the demaud for 
labour, 67, 73, 74, of day and unskilled 
labourers, 73, of coolies, 74, of artisaus, 
74, of men and women in coal-mines, 
79, of primaiy teodxers, 117. 

Waste, cutivable, its enormous extent in 
Assam, 66, ia6, t* s reuou of its slow 
reclamation, 66, 67, and land revenue, 
lox. See also statistical table under 
Agrl''ulturc in each District. 

Water-works, municipal, in Assam, no, 
of Public Works department, iii;com- 
plete of Dacca, 314 ; project^ of Ndra- 
yonganj, 318 ; of Nasirabad, a gift of 
the Mah8riLj8, 337 ; expenditure on, in 
Assam, 131. 

Weaving, hand, most practised La Farid- 
pnr District, 344. 

Weaving cute of Tantis, 30T, their gor- 
geon** processions, 301. 

Welsh, Captain, the rotary and political 
sttooess of Ms expedition (179a) to 
Assam, 36, 533, 550, his recall by 
Shore, 36. 

Welsh Presbyterian Mission in Khasi 
and JaintiS Hills, 55, 56, 489, 493; 


f 
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iu great fOGoeiB in secondary female 
education, 117. 

Wheat, localities of growth in the Pro- 
vim, 8 ; in Asrem, 65. 

Whids, prevailing in Assam, 34. 

'Women, ior Assam, the general deficiency 
4^t 47> prominence and 

superior j^tioL among the animistic 
triM, 47 4^» 485* to be spared 
by kai^ Mdr, 47 ; statistics of nuutie^ 
unmarried, and widowed, 48; their 
ea^ morality before marriage, 47, their 
good conduct after, 48; the ezc^ion 
of the KhiiiSi where j^temity is doubt- 
ful and female inheritance holds, 48; 
as spiritual guides of the Sahaj Bhajan 
sect, 5$ ; form 33 per cent, of the total 
niftnber of workers, 57, may not touch 
the plough, but are active cultivators, 
57, 64; their dress, 58, 59; bride 
prices, paid, 47, evaded, 50 ; wages in 
tea gardens, 74, in coal-mines, 79; 
weaving an essential part of their edu- 
catioMa ; education of, unsatisfactory, 
1 17, except in Khasi Hills, 117 ; medical 


ttudentsat Dacca, 315; vfllageofNigi 
AmaioQs, 476; the g^ position and 
business cs^^ty of the Manipur wo- 
men, 618, 6ai, the girls* school in 
Manipur dosed, 635. als 9 Female 
Education, Marriage, Matriarchy, and 
Sex. 


Y. 

Yandabo, Treaty of ^8a6), whmby the 
Bormans ced^ Assam to British, 38; 
In respect of Manipur States 39. 

Z. 

» 

Zaminddri^ the conversion of a, into a 
British District, aoo. 

ZamindSrs, their rack-renting (1873} in 
Pabna, aSc, the 'no renr agiMon. 
285, 289; £elr redamation tenures and 
rack-renting in Backergunge, 359, re- 
sults and remedies of, 358, 359; op- 
pression of their Garo tenants, 50a. 

Zoolc^. See Fauna. 








